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PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 


BRYANT  & MAY’S 


PATENT 


SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


11  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  PHOSPHORUS. 

ARE  WOT  POISONOUS. 

HARMLESS  TO  ALL  EMPLOYED  IN  THEIR  MANUFACTURE. 

PROTECTION  TO  HEALTH. 


THE  GREAT 
BLOOD 
PURIFIER 
AND 

RESTORER. 


“FOR  THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE*.* 
WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE 


LARGEST  SALE 
OF  ANY 
MEDICINE 
IN 

THE  WORLD. 


For  cleansing  and  clearing  (he  blood  from  all  impurities,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
For  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases  and  sores  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a never-failing  and 
permanent  cure.  It  Cures  Old  Sores.  Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs.  Cures  Scurvy  Sores. 
Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers.  Cures  Glandular  Swellings.  Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples  on 
the  Face.  Cures  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases.  Cures  Ulcerated  Sores  on  the  Neck. 
Clears  the  Blood  from  all  impure  matter,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

As  this  mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from  anything  injurious  to  the  most 
delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a trial  to  test  its  value. 
THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Sold  in  Bottles  2S.  6d.  each,  and  in  cases  containing  Six  times  the  quantity,  ns.  each,  sufficient 
to  effect  a permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of  long-standing  cases.  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND 
PATENT  MEDICINE  VENDORS  throughout  the  world,  or  sent  on  receipt  of  30  or  132  stamps 
by  the  Proprietors,  The  Lincoln  & Midland  Counties’  Drug  Company,  Lincoln. 

(TRADE  MARK  “BLOOD  MIXTURE.”)  


THE  UNIVERSAL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS&OINTMENT 


These  excellent  FAMILY  MEDICINES  are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  all 
ailments  incidental  to  every  HOUSEHOLD.  The  PILLS  PURIFY,  REGULATE, 
and  STRENGTHEN  the  whole  system,  while  the  OINTMENT  is  unequalled 
for  the  cure  of  Bad  Legs,  Bad  Breasts,  Old  Wounds,  Sores  and  Ulcers.  Possessed 
of  these  REMEDIES,  every  Mother  has  at  once  the  means  of  curing  most 
complaints  to  which  herself  or  Family  is  liable. 

N.B. — Advice  Gratis  at  533,  Oxford  Street , London , daily  between  the  hours  of  1 1 and  4,  or  by  letter. 
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ST.  EDMUND’S  COLLEGE, 

OLD  HALL  GREEN,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

President— THE  VERY  REV.  P.  FENTON. 
Vice-President— REV.  WILLIAM  LLOYD. 


The  College  is  situated  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  on  the  main  road  to  Cambridge.  The 
nearest  station  is  Standon  (about  a mile  and  a quarter  distant)  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  courses  of  studies  are  variously  adapted  for  (i)  candidates  to  the  priesthood,  (2)  those  who 
are  destined  for  the  learned  profession  or  for  careers  involving  competitive  examinations,  and 
<3)  those  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life. 

For  the  Commercial  or  Modern  division  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  precis  writing,  short 
hand,  mental  arithmetic,  and  English  composition. 

For  the  Classical  and  Scientific  division  the  College  is  affiliated  to  the  London  University. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  staff,  the  following  distinguished  men  have  kindly  undertaken  to  deliver 
regular  courses  of  Lectures  in  their  respective  subjects  : — 

Connection  between  Science  and  Religion — Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  F.L.S. 

Biology—  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S. 

Chemistry — Prof.  F.  S.  Barff,  M.A.,  Cantab. 

Botany — J.  Britten,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Editor  of  Trymeris  Journal  of  Botany . 

Zoology— James  E.  Harting,  Esq.„F.Z.S.,  F.llS.,  Editor  of  The  Zoologist. 

Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  constant  drilling,  which  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
resident  drilling-master. 

Adjoining  the  College  is  St.  Hugh's  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  of  seven  years  and 
upwards.  An  experienced  matron  superintends  all  that  relates  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
children.  The  Vice-President  of  St.  Hugh's,  Rev.  Fenwick  Skrimshire,  undertakes  the 
dkdplaDe  and  religious  education  of  the  children. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  VERY  REV.  THE  PRESIDENT. 


For  Military  Education  Candidates  for  Sandhurst,  Woolwich, 
and  Commissions  through  the  Militia. 

BLENHEIM7  HOUSE, 

% LEYLAND  ROAD,  LEE,  KENT,  BLACKHEATH,  S.E. 

FOUR  MINUTES  WALK  FROM  LEE  STATION. 

REV.  E.  VON  ORSBACH,  late  Tutor  to  their  Highnesses  the  Princes  of  Thum  and  Taxis, 
Matted  by  a Staff  of  able  and  experienced  Masters,  prepares  Gentlemen  for  Military  Examinations. 
Tutorial  Staff 


Principal 

Higher  Mathematics 


Mathematics 

Classics  : Latin  and  Greek 
English  : Language  and  History 

French  Language  .... 

Herman  Language  .... 
Sciences  : Geology,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry  .... 
Geography  : Physical 
,,  Political 

Drawing  : Geometrical,  Freehand, 
and  Perspective 
Preliminary  Subjects 
Drill  and  Fencing  .... 


Rev.  E.  von  Orsbach. 

G.  Merrit  Reeves,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 13th 
Wrangler,  1873 ; late  Scholar  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

T.  A.  Pease,  Esq.,  and  C.  Simpson,  Esq. 
The  Principal. 

J.  A.  Prout,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon. 

Mons.  Victor  Lemaire,  M.A  Licenc- 
es-Lett  res,  Paris. 

The  Principal. 


J.  Morris,  Esq. 
The  Principal  an 


The  Principal  and  J.  Morris,  Esq. 

The  Principal. 

J.  A.  Pease,  Esq. 

The  Principal  and  C.  Simpson,  Esq. 
Sergeant  F.  Myeis,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich. 


The  fupils  have  the  privilege  of  daily  Mass  in  the  house. 
FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL. 
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Works  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord. 

BY  THE 

REV.  H.  J.  COLERIDGE. 


1.  THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LIFE.  Two  Vols.  15s. 

2.  THE  WORKS  AND  WORDS  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

One  Vol.  7s.  6d. 

3.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  GOSPELS..  One  Vol.  7s.  6d. 

[These  two  volumes  are  reprints,  with  some  additions  and  omissions,  of  the 
Life  of  our  Life.  The  first  contains  the  narrative  and  explanatory  chapters,  the 
second  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels , complete]. 

4.  THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD.  Seven  Volumes 

are  now  published : 

1.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. 

2.  THE  PREACHING  OF  THE  BEATITUDES  (First  Part  of  the 

Sermon  on  the  Mount). 

3.  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (Second  Part). 

4.  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (Third  Part). 

5.  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (Part  I.). 

6.  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (Part  II.). 

7.  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (Part  III.). 

6s.  6d.  each  volume. 


By  the  same  Author. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  KING.  Discourses  on  the 
Latter  Days.  7s.  6d. 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  THE  KING.  Considerations  on  the 
Sacred  Passion.  7s.  6d. 

THE  PRISONERS  OF  THE  KING.  Thoughts  on  the 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  Purgatory.  New  Edition,  3s.  6d. 


Edited  by  the  same . 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SACRED  PASSION.  By 
Father  Luis  de  la  Palma.  7s.  6d.  A cheap 
Edition,  5s. 


LONDON:  BURNS  AND  OATES. 
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Charles  Eason’s 

EDITIONS  OF 

CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

( Published  under  Episcopal  approbation .) 


The  Garden  of  the  Soul.  A Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercises 

and  Instructions.  Revised  and  improved.  Containing  all  additional  Devotions 
in  general  use.  Five  different  editions,  with  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
F rom  6d.  upwards. 

The  Key  of  Heaven.  Or,  a Manual  of  Prayer.  By  the  late 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  Murphy,  Catholic  Bishop.  Containing  Indulgenced  Prayers,  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  and  other  Devotions.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
Six  different  editions.  From  6d.  upwards. 

The  Manual  of  Catholic  Piety.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Gahan, 

O.S.A.  Revised  and  improved.  Containing  new  Prayers  and  Devotions  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Hymns,  &c.  With  and  , without  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Five 
different  editions.  From  6d.  upwards. 

The  Treasury  of  the  Sacred  Heart  A New  Manual  of 

Prayer.  Containing  new  Litanies,  Acts  of  Devotion,  and  Indulgenced  Prayers 
in  honour  of  the  Sacred  Heart  i8mo.  740  pages.  From  2s.  6d.  upwards. 

The  same,  with  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Abridged.  Royal  32mo.  is.  6d. 
upwards. 

The  Manual  of  Catholic  Devotion.  For  Private  Use,  and 

the  Services  of  the  Church.  48mo.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
From  4<L  upwards. 

The  Path  to  Paradise.  New  edition,  revised  and  improved. 

With  Illustrations  of  the  Mass,  Stations  of  the  Cross,  &c.  Three  different 
editions.  From  2d.,  4&,  6d. 

Holy  Childhood.  A Book  of  Simple  Prayers  and  Instructions 

for  Little  Children.  Large  type  edition,  with  illustrations.  Royal  32010.  From  is. 
The  same.  Demy  32mo.  6d.,  is.,  is.  6d. 

De  Segur’s  Works  for  Little  Children. 

x.  The  Child  Jesus.  , 4.  On  Prayer. 

2.  On  Temptation  ana  Sin.  5.  On  Confession. 

3.  On  Holy  Communion.  6.  On  Piety. 

In  paper  covers,  each  3d.  Cloth,  6d.  Complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Child’s  Book  of  the  Passion.  A Simple  Explanation  of  the 

Passion  of  our  Lord.  Paper  covers,  3d. ; doth,  6d. 

Several  of  the  above  are  to  be  had  on  common  paper  for  cheap  distribution. 

Lists  to  be  had  on  application . 


Dublin  : CHARLES  EASON,  85,  Middle  Abbey  Street. 

The  trade  supplied  by  WILLIAMS  and  BUTLAND,  13,  Duke  Street, 
West  Smithfield,  London  ; and  COCHRAN  and  Co.,  32,  Cable  Street, 
Liverpool 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Bellarmine : Seven  Words  on  the  Cross.  Translated  from  the  Latin.  New 

edition.  Cloth,  5s. 

Catholic’s  Latin  Instructor  in  the  Principal  Church  Offices  and 

Devotions.  For  the  use  of  Choirs,  Convents,  and  Mission  Schools,  and  for  Self-Teaching. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Caswali.,  of  the  Oratory.  New  and  complete  edition.  Cloth,  red 
edges,  3s.  6d. 

Curse  of  the  Village.  Cloth,  extra  gilt,  3s. 

European  Civilization.  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  compared  in  their 

Effects  on  the  Civilization  of  Europe.  By  Rev.  J.  Balmes.  Cloth,  ios.  net. 

Excerpta  ex  Rituali  Romano  pro  Administratione  Sacramentorum. 

Convenient  size  for  pocket.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Footprints  Old  and  New,  or,  A Nun's  Mission.  By  L.  Y.  B.,  Author 

of  “ The  Queen’s  Lieges,”  “ Lost  or  Sold,”  &c.  &c.  Fancy  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

From  the  Crib  to  the  Cross.  Meditations  for  the  Young.  With  a Preface 

by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Purbrick,  Provincial,  S.J.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s 
permission,  from  the  French  of  “ De  la  Creche  au  Calvaire.”  4s. 

Genius  of  Christianity ; or,  The  Spirit  and  Beauty  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

By  Viscount  De  Chateaubriand,  Author  of  “Travels  in  Greece  and  Palestine,”  “The 
Martyrs,”  “ Atala,”  &c.  &c.  A New  and  Complete  Translation  from  the  French,  with  a 
Preface,  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author,  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Charles  I.  White,  D.D.  Cloth,  8s.  net. 

Grounds  of  Faith.  By  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning.  Seventh  Edition. 

Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Popular  Hymn  and  Tune  Book.  New  Edition,  ios.  6d. 

Short  Sermons  for  the  Low  Masses  of  Sunday.  Comprising  in  four 

series  a Methodical  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  the  Rev.  X.  F.  Schouppk,  S.J. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  the  permission  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Th.  McGinley.  Second  Edition.  8s.  net. 

Short  Stories  on  Christian  Doctrine.  A Collection  of  Examples  illustrating 

the  Catechism.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Miss  Mary  McMahon.  With  six 
full-page  Illustrations.  Second  Edition  revised.  4s.  net. 

The  Three  Chancellors : Wykeham,  Waynflete,  and  More.  By 

Miss  Drance.  Together,  3s.  6d.  Separate:  “Wykeham,”  is.;  “Waynflete,”  is.; 
“More,”  is.  6d. 

Young  and  Fair.  A Tale  to  while  away  a waste  hour  for  Juveniles. 

By  Vossian.  Fancy  cloth,  5s. 


Granville  Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

AND  63,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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Burns  and  Oates 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT 

Messrs.  HARDMAN,  POWELL,  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 

BRASS  AND  IRON  WORKERS, 

Whose  London  Show-Rooms  in  King  William  Street  were  closed  on  the 
25th  of  March,  have  made  arrangements  by  which  the  whole  of  the  Stock  from  the 
above  Show-Rooms  has  been  transferred  to  their  Show-Rooms,  Granville 
Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W.,  where  the 
business  in  connection  with  the  London  Agency  of  this  Firm  will  in  future  be 
carried  on,  and  where  a Stock  of  English  made  Goods,  solely  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Messrs.  Hardman,  Powell,  and  Co.,  will  be  kept. 

Burns  and  Oates  will  be  in  a position  to  execute  orders  for  every  description 
of  Metal  Work  for  Church  or  other  use,  and  beg  to  invite  an  inspection  of  the  goods 
at  their  Show-Rooms.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application . 


NEW  WORKS. 


Just  Out. 

Suarez  on  the  Religious  State. 

A Digest  of  the  Doctrine  contained  in  his  Treatise,  “De  Statti  Religionis.” 
By  Rev.  W.  HUMPHREY,  S.J. 

Three  vols.,  pp.  1200.  Cloth,  royal  8vo,  £1  10s. 


THE  WORKS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES, 

TRANSLATED  INTO  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  BY  THE  REV.  H.  R MACKEY,  O.S.B. 
Under  the  Direction  and  Patronage  of 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  DR.  HEDLEY,  O.S.B. 

VoL  II.  The  Love  of  God.  Founded  on  the  rare  and  practically  unknown 
English  translation,  of  which  the  title-page  is  as  follows:  “A Treatise  on  the  Love  of 
God,  written  in  French  by  B.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  translated 
into  English  by  Miles  Car,  Priest  of  the  English  College  of  Doway.  1630.”  Cloth,  9s. 

Also  New  Edition  of  Vol.  I.,  Letters  to  Persons  in  the  World.  Cloth,  6s. 

NEW  BOOK  ON  OUR  LADY. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Beckx,  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Translated  from 

the  German.  Blue  cloth,  3s. 


Nearly  Ready. 

THE  “DIVINE  OFFICE:” 

From  the  French  of  L’Abbe  Bacquez,  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Father  Taunton,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.E  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  above  Work — deservedly  popular  in  France,  where  it  has  already  passed  through  Four  Editions 
— is  now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  English  readers.  The  price  will  be  6s. ; per  post,  6s.  4d. 


Granville  Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

AND  63,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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NEW  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

Short  Sermons  for  Low  Masses.  Comprising  a complete, 

brief  course  of  instruction  on  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Rev.  F.  X.  SCHOUPPE,  S.J. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Th.  McGinley.  i2mo,  cloth,  ios. 

It  contains  in  a series  of  226  Sermons  complete  but  short  Instructions  on  Christian 
Doctrine,  expressly  adapted  for  the  Low  Mass  of  every  Sunday  of  the  year,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  cover  a period  of  four  years. 

A New  Book  for  Religious  Communities . 

The  Book  of  the  Professed.  By  the  Author  of  “Golden 

Sands.”  Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Ella  McMahon.  With  steel-plate 
Frontispiece.  i8mo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  Author  aims  in  this  volume,  merely  to  treat  of  those  practical  questions  which  are 
necessary  to  show  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  religious  state  ; in  order  that  those  who 
have  embraced  it  may  not  only  love  and  appreciate  it  more,  but  be  incited  to  zealously 
fulfil  the  obligations  which  it  imposes. 

An  Appeal  and  A Defiance.  An  Appeal  to  the  Good  Faith 

of  a Protestant  by  Birth.  A Defiance  to  the  Reason  of  a Rationalist  by  Profession.  By 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Deschamps,  Archbishop  of  Malines.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  a Redemptorist  Father.  i8mo,  cloth,  2s. 

Short  Stories  on  Christian  Doctrine : A Collection  of 

Examples,  Illustrating  the  Catechism.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Mary 
McMahon.  i2mo,  cloth.  With  six  full-page  Illustrations,  5s. 

The  Christian  Father.  Fifth  Edition.  Paper,  is.  6d.,  Maroquett, 

2s.  6d.;  Cloth,  3s.  ; French  morocco,  6s. 

The  Christian  Mother.  Tenth  Edition.  Paper,  is.6d.,  Maroquett, 

2s.  6d. ; Cloth,  3s. ; French  morocco,  6s. 

A Sure  Way  to  a Happy  Marriage.  Paper,  is.  6d.,  Maroquett, 

2s.  6d.;  Cloth,  4s. 

Zeal  in  the  Work  of  the  Ministry.  ’ By  L’Abbd  Dubois. 

From  the  fifth  French  Edition,  10s. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


Direct  Services  between  Liverpool,  Quebec,  Halifax,  Boston , Portland \ and  Baltimore. 

The  Steamers  are  among  the  largest,  fastest,  and  most  comfortable  of  ocean  passenger  ships. 
They  are  of  unusual  strength,  being  divided  into  seven  .water-tight  and  fire-proof  compartments. 
They  run  alongside  the  railway  train,  and  passengers  and  their  luggage  are  transferred  free.  This 
exceptional  advantage  adds  considerably  to  the  popularity  of  the  Line. 

The  Allan  Line  has  a well-earned  reputation  for  the  comfort  and  care  bestowed  on  all  classes  of 
passengers.  The  Saloon  accommodation  is  unsurpassed. 

Saloon  Fares,  £\2  12s.  to  ^22  is.  Intermediate,  £ 8 . 

Steerage  as  low  as  by  any  other  Fast  Line. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Allan  Brothers  and  Co.,  James  Street,  Liverpool;  Allan 
Brothers  and  Co.,  Foyle  Street,  Londonderry;  J.  and  A.  Allan,  70,  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow. 
James  Scott  and  Co.,  Queenstown. 
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Mr.  BARRAUD, 

263,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  (Regent  Circus). 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

ENLARGEMENTS,  MINIATURES,  &c. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Mr.  RUSKIN,  the  greatest  Art  Critic  of  the  age,  writing  of  Mr.  Barraud’s  Portraits,  says  : — 
“They  are  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful,  and  as  pure  Photography  go  as  far  as  the  art  can  at 
the  present  day,  and  I do  not  see  that  it  can  ever  go  much  further.” 


Groups  and  Children  taken  Instantaneously. 

The  Studio  is  approached  by  a Patml  Lift , and  is  the  most  perfect  ever  erected  in  this  country . 


PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhibition,  x86o. 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  Workmen. 


JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WILLIAM  LEWIS  AND  SON, 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Measurers  and  Valuers, 
and  Land  Agents, 

46^,  STONEGATE,  YORK. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PROVINCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 

Bv  H.  FOLEY. 

Now  ready , Vo/.  VII,  Part  II.  To  Subscribers , 21s. 

In  Eight  thick  demy  8vo  volumes.  The  Series  contains  much  general  information  about 
Catholic  affairs  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  is  probably  the  fullest  record  extant 
of  ihe  sufferings  of  Catholics  and  the  working  of  the  penal  laws.  Numerous  Biographies  of  Martyrs 
and  Confessors  for  the  Faith,  with  Portraits,  and  notices  of  old  Catholic  families,  A c. 

Price  to  Subscriliers,  21s.  each.  Non-Subscribers,  26s.  each  (net)  for  Vols.  I.  II.  IV.  VI. 
and  VII.  (Parts  I.  and  II.)  ; 30s.  each  (net)  for  Vols  III.  and  V.  Subscribers  to  apply  to  the 
Editor,  in.  Mount  Street,  London,  W.,  or  James  Stanley,  Roehampton,  S.W. ; Non-Subscribers 
to  Messrs.  Bums  and  Oates,  Publishers,  London. 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 


This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  iii,  Mount  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool ; Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester;  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES’  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishops  and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St,  Charles , 

assisted  by  competent  Professors, 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D.;  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels’,  Baysvvater ; or  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  Day  Scholars 
equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


Franciscan  convent  of  the 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
rortobello  Poadt  Bayswatert  IV. 

Under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  Religious  of  this  Community  receive  a 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  for  education. 
The  terms  for  the  course  are  ^50  per  annum, 
which  comprises  all  the  usual  branches  of  a 
sound  English  education,  in  which  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  every  kind  of  needlework, 
are  included.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing  are 
extras.  The  recreation  grounds  arc  spacious, 
and  ihe  locality  a most  healthy  one.  Children 
remaining  at  School  for  the  Summer  Vacation 
Rre  taken  to  the  sea-side. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Mother 
Abbess. 


c 


ONVENT  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON, 

NEAR  LONDON. 


The  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  branches 
of  a Higher  Education. 

Young  Ladies  whose  parents  desire  it  are 
prepared  for  the  University  and  Preceptors' 
Local  Examinations. 

The  pupils  who  have  attended  these  Exami- 
nations in  1880-S1-82-S3,  have  been  most 
successful. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK 

CROSS,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus,  fiom  St.  I^onard’s-on-Sea.  The  pension 
is  ;£i8  per  annum.  Inclusive  terms.  Music, 
15s.  per  quarter.  Entrance  Fee,  £1  is. 
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DELICATE  BOYS. 


ST.  ALOYSI US,  BOURNEMOUTH, 

Established  1872, 

SCHOOL-HOME  and  SANITORIUM  for  Delicate  Boys  requiring  a mild  dry  climate,  with 
liberal  diet  and  attention  to  health.  Apply  to  the  Principal. 


Established  1730. 

L 

Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5d.,  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

N.B. — Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  chargedextra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

' {Selected  and  Imported  specially  for  this  purpose ). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  bum  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  10s.  per  lib.  tin. 

Candles  of  every  description,  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds. 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 

is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religions  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
station  on  orders  not  less  than  £$  in  value. 

For  Price  Lists , Diagrams , and  full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

iS,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 

KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

The  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England for  the  Manufacture  of  IVax  and  Church  Candles . 


VANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  the  canonical 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


OLMIME’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA 

(ESTABLISHED  60  YEARS), 

The  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preserving, 
Strengthening,  Beautifying,  or  Restoring  the 

HAIR,  WHISKERS,  OR  MOUSTACHES, 

And  Preventing  them  Turning  Grey. 

PRICE  3s.  6d.f  6s.,  and  iis.  PER  BOTTLE. 

C.  & A.  OLDRIDGE, 

22,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
And  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers . 

For  Children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  a magnificent 
head  of  hair,  prevents  baldness  in  mature  age,  and  obviates  the  use  of 
dyes  and  poisonous  restoratives. 
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St  Anselm’s  Society 

FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  GOOD  BOOKS. 

Founded  a.d.  i860, 

With  the  Sanction  and  Blessing  of  the  Holy  See,  and  under  the  Patronage  of 

THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER 
AND  THE  ENGLISH  HIERARCHY. 

President:  THE  LORD  PETRE. 

Vice-President:  THE  LORD  GERARD. 

Hon.  Secretary:  CANON  WENHAM. 

Society’s  Depository: 

5,  AGAR  STREET  (close  to  the  Strand  at  Charing  Cross). 

The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  mischief  done  by  indiscriminate  reading 
and  unwholesome  literature,  and  to  afford  every  assistance  to  those  engaged  in  promoting  a taste  for 
intelligent  reading  and  solid  literature,  by  suggesting,  and,  if  desired,  supplying,  what  is  suitable. 


Marriage  Law  Defence  Union. 


Patrons:  { 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 

_ . . THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G. 

Vice-Presidents : •{  the  right  rev.  the  lord  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

THE  LORD  COLERIDGE,  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

Chairman  of  Committees : the  right  hon.  a j.  b.  beresford  hope,  m.p. 


The  following  are  Members  of  Committees : 

H.  BELLINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Rkv.  The  BISHOP  OF  EMMAUS. 

The  Hon.  KENNETH  HOWARD. 

The  Very  Rev.  CANON  McMULLEN. 


The  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK,  E.M. 
The  Rev.  H.  N.  OXENHAM. 
Lieut.-General  PATTERSON. 

F.  R.  WEGGPROSSER,  Esq. 


. / SIR  WALTER  FARQUHAR,  Bart.,  18.  King  Street,  St  James’s,  S.W. 
i reasurers  . } SIR  CHARLES  MILLS,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Camelford  House,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
. f Messrs.  HERRIES,  FARQUHAR,  & CO.,  16,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 
Bankers  . t Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  & CO.,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary  : G.  J.  MURRAY,  Esq.,  ao,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 


This  Union  is  formed  to  maintain  the  ancient  marriage  law  of  the  land,  and  in  particular  to  resist 
the  legalization  of  marriage  with  a wife’s  sister. 

- Its  efforts  are  directed  to  organizing  Committees  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  diffusing 
information  by  lectures,  publications,  and  otherwise,  on  a subject  on  which  public  opinion  has  been 
much  misled,  to  encouraging  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  true  bearings  of  the  question.  A Ladies’  Committee  has  been  formed  to 
assist  the  Union. 

The  whole  principle  on  which  the  Marriage  Law  of  this  land  is  based  is  involved  in  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill.  In  all  countries  where  the  Marriage  Law 
has  been  relaxed  in  this  one  particular,  other  relaxations  have,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  been 
adopted  ; in  some  countries  not  only  may  a woman  marry  her  sister’s  husband,  and  a man  marry 
his  brother’s  wife,  and  his  wife’s  niece,  or,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  his  wife’s  daughter,  but  in 
others  a man  is  freely  permitted  to  marry  his  niece  by  blood. 

As  the  operations  of  the  Union  are  very  extensive , Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  earnestly 
requested. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  publications  circulated  by  this  Union,  although  the  arguments  and 
considerations  contained  in  them  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  represent  in  particulars  only  the 
mind  of  their  respective  authors. 

N.B.— A List  of  the  Publications  of  the  M.L.D.U.,  and  other  information,  may  be  obtained 
gratuitously  on  application. 
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Is  Crematioti  Christian  Burial? 


The  rapid  advance  in  the  population  of  the  civilized  world 
renders  the  disposal  of  the  dead  a continually  increasing  diffi- 
culty. The  growth  of  large  cities  is  one  of  the  predominant 
features  of  modern  civilization,  and  a large  city  presents  this 
difficulty  in  a shape  which  threatens,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be 
almost  insoluble.  For  though  intramural  interment  may  be 
prohibited,  and  the  graveyards  amid  the  crowded  streets  closed 
altogether,  or  turned  into  recreation-grounds,  yet  the  new 
cemetery  outside  the  precincts  is  liable  ere  long  to  be  surrounded 
in  its  turn  by  streets  and  houses,  and  the  same  evils  and  dangers 
present  themselves  afresh.  Highgate,  which  fifty  years  ago 
was  a little  country  village,  from  which  holiday  folk  looked 
down  on  the  great  London  in  the  distance,  is  now  a part  of  the 
city  itself,  and  Highgate  Cemetery  is  now  almost  shut  in  by 
streets  and  houses.  It  is  the  same  with  every  large  city,  and, 
although  it  is  always  possible  to  open  new  burying-grounds 
further  away,  yet  the  expense  of  transport,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  a railway  journey  for  the  relations  of  the  dead,  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  continuous  removal  farther  and  farther 
still  of  metropolitan  cemeteries.  At  the  same  time,  the 
advance  of  sanitary  science  has  demonstrated  more  and 
more  the  serious  dangers  which  result  from  the  presence 
of  the  dead  in  any  spot  where  air  or  water  can  convey 
infection  to  those  who  dwell  around,  and  epidemics  are 
often  due  to  poisonous  gases  bursting  the  coffin  open,  or  to 
the  infiltration  of  decaying  matter  into  some  spring  whence 
water  is  supplied  for  domestic  uses. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  these  considerations  which 
first  revived  in  modern  times  the  ancient  custom  of  Cremation. 
At  all  events,  they  are  put  forward  in  justification  of  it,  and 
afford  a plausible  ground  for  its  adoption.  It  was  probably  for 
sanitary  reasons  that  Cremation  was  first  introduced  into  Rome 
as  the  ordinary  practice.  In  Greece,  and  in  early  days  at 
VOL.  xxxn.  may,  1884.  B 
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Rome, ' burning  and  burying  existed  side  by  side;  it  was  not 
until  the  later  Republic  that  the  former  became  the  common 
usage.  Macrobius  says  that  in  his  time  Cremation  was  quite 
out  of  fashion.1  Sulla  the  Dictator  was  the  first  of  his  family 
( gens  Cornelia)  who  was  burnt.  There  never  was  a time  when  burial 
was  entirely  discontinued.  Under  the  Empire  it  seems  to  have 
gained  ground  apart  from  Christianity,  and  by  the  fifth  century 
to  have  generally  prevailed  in  Rome. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  varying  custom.  The 
civil  wars  of  the  Republic  may  have  favoured  Cremation.  The 
necessity  of  finding  some  speedy  method  of  disposing  of  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  may  have  familiarized  the  minds  of  men  with 
a practice  which  was  convenient,  inexpensive,  and  not  at  variance 
with  popular  sentiment.  It  may  seem  as  though  there  would  be 
a strong  prejudice  against  it  on  the  part  of  surviving  friends,  but 
there  was  a motive  which  reconciled  them  to  it.  By  way  of 
compensation  for  the  hurrying  on  with  ruthless  speed  the 
destruction  of  the  form  which  had  been  the  object  of  their  fond 
affection,  the  relations  of  the  dead  were  able  to  collect  in 
palpable  and  harmless  form  some  of  the  calcined  ashes  of  the 
dead.  These  were  stored  in  cinerary  urns,  and  in  place  of  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  grave  where  the  body  was  laid,  there  was 
the  continual  presence  of  the  little  cinerary  urn  containing  the 
dust  which  represented  the  parent  or  wife  or  brother  at  least  as 
well  as  a handful  of  ugly  bones  or  the  festering  corpse  which 
had  to  be  thrust  out  of  sight  beneath  the  ground.  Over  these 
urns,  on  the  anniversary  of  death,  friends  and  relations  used  to 
shed  their  pious  tears,  and  to  think  vaguely  of  the  soul  of  him 
whom  they  loved  as  mixing  with  the  happy  crowd  of  the 
Elysian  fields,  or  awaiting  the  day  when  the  grim  ferryman 
of  the  Styx  would  admit  him  into  the  misty  and  uncertain 
joys  of  the  realms  below. 

On  the  grounds  of  convenience,  then,  and  even  of  natural  sen- 
timent, Cremation  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  certainly  is 
more  healthy,  and  seems  to  meet  with  no  opposition  on  the 
ground  of  merely  natural  religion. 

But  there  is  quite  another  aspect  of  the  question.  Crema- 
tion may  have  been  in  heathen  times  a suitable  method 
of  disposing  of  the  dead,  it  may  have  accorded  with  Pagan 
religion,  it  may  have  sanitary  advantages  and  practical  con- 

1 “Licet  urendi  corpora  defunctorum  usus  nostro  sseculo  nullas  sit,"  &c. 
(Macrob.  Saturn.  7.  7). 
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veniences  to  recommend  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
impossible  to  Christians.  We  have  not  merely  to  look  at 
prudential  considerations,  or  to  consider  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  natural  religion.  For  us  there  is  a higher  law, 
and  considerations  of  more  importance  than  those  which  led  to 
the  use  of  the  funeral  pyre.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  is  any  doctrine  of  Christianity  which  hinders  or  renders 
undesirable  the  reintroduction  of  Cremation  as  an  ordinary  and 
recognized  practice.  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  negative, 
we  shall  still  have  a further  question,  to  which  we  shall  come 
presently. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  the  history  of  sepulture,  we 
find  that  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Rome,  Cremation  was  almost  universal,  but  that  it  began  to  be 
discontinued  as  Christianity  gained  ground,  and  in  the  Christian 
community  was  from  the  first  regarded  with  abhorrence  as  a 
pagan  practice.  Two  explanations  are  given  of  this  fact.  Some 
regard  it  as  the  merely  accidental  introduction  of  a Jewish 
obligation.  For  although  there  is  no  explicit  command  res- 
pecting the  burial  of  the  dead  laid  down  in  the  Jewish  law 
as  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  binding  force  of  the  universal 
custom  is  implied  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
book  of  Tobias.2  It  is  there  described  not  only  as  a work 
of  charity  similar  to  the  feeding  of  the  hungry  and  giving  clothes 
to  the  naked,  but  as  a duty  to  be  undertaken  at  the  risk  of 
one’s  own  life,  because  enjoined  by  the  fear  of  God.8  It  is 
mentioned  by  the  Angel  with  special  commendation,  and  is 
joined  with  prayer  as  the  occasion  of  the  extraordinary  graces 
and  favours  bestowed  on  Tobias  and  his  family.  It  was  pro- 
bably a part  of  the  unwritten  law  transmitted  by  unbroken 
tradition.  Hence  the  first  Christians,  of  whom  a large 
majority  were  Jews,  attached  with  all  the  intensity  of  their 
race  to  their  national  traditions,  would  naturally  cling  to  the 
Jewish  mode  of  burial,  and  would  desire  to  see  it  adopted  by 
those  Romans  who  were  converted  to  Christianity.  It  would 
come  in  just  as  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a day  of 
rest  came  in,  as  a law  transplanted,  and  subject  to  ecclesi- 
astical legislation,  but  to  be  retained  out  of  a healthy  spirit  of 
conservatism  as  long  as  it  was  not  abolished  by  authority  or 
from  necessity. 

Others  regard  the  change  as  unconnected  with  Jewish 
2 i.  20,  21 ; ii.  8,  9 ; xii.  12.  5 Tob.  ii.  9. 
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tradition  and  as  essentially  connected  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  According  to  this  view,  it  was  a distinct 
protest  against  the  Pagan  doctrines  respecting  a future  life 
as  well  as  against  the  supposition  which  denied  altogether  any 
existence  beyond  the  grave.  It  was  a practical  declaration 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It 
was  an  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  that  physical  and  material 
tenement  of  the  soul  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  the  dwelling-place  of  God  in  Human  form. 
The  Incarnation  had  shown  that  the  body  of  a man  could  also 
be  the  Body  of  One  who  was  God.  In  virtue  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union  It  was  not  only  sanctified  and  consecrated  and  invested 
with  a supernatural  dignity  and  honour,  but  It  became  the 
object  of  latria . An  Human  Body  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  claimed  from  the  faithful  the  same 
supreme  worship  which  was  due  to  God  alone.  That  highest 
adoration  which  could  be  given  to  no  created  thing  without  the 
sin  of  idolatry,  is  due  to  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ  by  reason  of 
the  union  of  the  Human  nature  with  the  Divine.  Men  were 
bound  to  fall  down  and  worship  His  Sacred  Body,  true  Flesh  and 
Blood  though  it  was,  with  the  worship  which  belongs  only  to  the. 
King  of  Heaven. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  idea  once  grasped,  the 
dignity  of  the  body  and  the  reverential  treatment  of  it 
would  be  its  natural  consequence.  Side  by  side  with  this 
doctrine  was  another,  which  was  its  complement  and  almost  a 
necessary  consequence  from  it.  The  supreme  dignity  of  Christ’s 
Sacred  Body,  which  in  Heaven  was  to  take  its  place  at  God’s 
right  hand,  was  shared  in  their  respective  degree  by  the  bodies 
of  all  those  who  were  signed  with  His  sign,  and  united  to  Him 
by  living  faith.  He  ascended  into  Heaven  to  prepare  a place, 
not  for  their  souls  alone  but  for  their  bodies  also.  The  lifeless 
frame  laid  in  the  grave,  was,  in  its  integrity,  in  the  same 
substance,  one  and  identical,  to  rise  again  from  the  earth. 
The  same  ultimate  components,  whatever  they  may  be  (for  the 
philosophical  question  does  not  concern  us  here),  were  to  be 
blended  again  under  the  influence  of  the  informing  soul,  and  to 
reign  with  Christ  hereafter ; the  same  hands,  the  same  feet,  the 
same  eyes,  ears,  the  same  everything.  No  matter  where  the 
fragments  had  been  scattered  : the  form  which  gave  them 
actual  being,  and  the  potentiality  which  enabled  that  form  to 
actuate  itself  were  still  theirs,  and  though  their  flesh  might  be 
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eaten  by  wild  beasts  or  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds  of 
heaven,  ultimate  form  would  unite  itself  to  the  same  ultimate 
matter,  and  would  be  joined  together  in  the  same  identical  body 
which  was  torn  to  pieces  or  burned,  or  dissolved  by  gradual 
decay.  Thus  it  was  that  each  body  had  a dignity,  not  only  in 
virtue  of  relationship  to  the  Body  of  a God,  but  of  its  own 
supernatural  destiny.  The  future  monarch  claimed  the  honour 
due  to  him  in  his  promised  kingdom,  the  body  which  was  to 
reign  hereafter  must  now  be  treated  with  all  possible  respect 
and  veneration. 

Add  to  this  another  basis  of  respect  for  the  body  of  the 
Christian.  It  not  only  had  God  so  to  speak  for  its  Brother, 
but  it  had  itself  been  the  home  of  God.  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  had  consecrated  that  mouth  which  had  received  in  itself 
its  God  under  the  form  of  a piece  of  bread  : that  heart  where  He 
had  dwelt  though  but  for  a short  half-hour  could  not  hence- 
forward be  treated  as  mere  ordinary  matter.  That  body  had 
enjoyed  a privilege  denied  to  the  angels.  As  men  preserve 
with  reverent  care  the  room  where  some  celebrated  monarch 
has  passed  but  a single  day  or  night,  as  they  leave  intact  the 
furniture  and  seek  to  retain  each  detail  as  far  as  possible 
in  its  integrity  in  memory  of  the  passing  visit,  so  it  was  but 
right  and  meet  that  the  house  visited  each  month  or  week 
by  the  King  of  kings  should  be  as  far  as  possible  kept  intact. 
He  who  had  eaten  of  the  Food  of  Immortality  had  a claim 
that  in  such  feeble  fashion  as  the  laws  of  decaying  matter 
permitted,  his  body,  destined  as  it  was  for  immortality,  should 
be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  the  immortals,  and  if  its 
mortality  had  for  a time  to  put  on  corruption,  yet  it  was  fitting 
that  those  who  remained  behind  should  shut  their  eyes  to  this 
passing  phase  of  its  existence,  and  should  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  it  would  be  beautiful  and  free  from  all  corruption, 
and  should  regard  it  with  a sort  of  firm  anticipation  of  its  future 
immortality.  Besides,  already  one  body  at  least  had  anticipated 
the  future  resurrection.  The  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
into  Heaven  was  a proof  that  the  dissolution  of  the  human 
body  was  an  universal  law  admitting  of  exception.  Others 
there  might  be  who  by  reason  of  a purity  in  some  way 
approaching  to  hers  (however  great  the  distance),  would  share 
the  same  privilege.  At  all  events,  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
some  of  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  and  their  incorrupt  condition 
for  weeks  and  months  and  years  was  an  undoubted  fact.  .What 
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was  the  inference  from  it  all  save  that  the  Christian  body  was 
a treasure  to  be  preserved  with  care,  to  be  saved  from  any 
violent  means  of  destruction,  to  be  committed  indeed  to  its 
native  earth  or  to  be  buried  beneath  the  ground,  but  not  to  be 
hurried  out  of  existence  by  that  which  would  most  quickly 
resolve  it  into  dust  ? 

We  may  call  these  two  different  opinions  as  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  repugnance  to  Cremation,  the  theory  of  Jewish 
tradition  and  the  theory  of  Christian  sentiment.  If  the  former 
were  alone  responsible  for  the  abolition  of  the  funeral  pyre,  there 
would  be  no  sufficient  objection  to  its  restoration  now:  if  the 
latter,  we  should  still  have  to  consider  how  far  the  sentiment 
avails  against  the  prudential  considerations  urged  by  the  cre- 
mationists. 

But  it  seems  probable  that  the  universality  of  sepulture 
among  Christians  was  due  neither  to  the  one  or  the  other  cause 
taken  by  itself.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  not  an 
explicit  article  of  faith  among  the  Jews,  but  it  was  implicitly 
contained  in  their  traditions  and  was  implied  in  their  customs.1 
It  is  clearly  asserted,  and  that  with  no  faltering  sound,  in  the 
inspired  words  of  the  Patriarch  Job.2  The  Jewish  custom  was  a 
practical  means  of  preserving  the  original  tradition  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  obscured  and  dim  though  it  may  have  gradu- 
ally become.  The  care  for  the  bones  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
sacredness  attaching  to  their  tombs,  was  an  evidence  of  the  same 
feeling.  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  Judaism  was  the  forerunner  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Christianity  had  but  to  take  up  the  Jewish  tradition 
and  link  it  to  the  fact  of  the  promises  of  the  Messiah  having  been 
fulfilled,  in  order  to  present  an  unbroken  chain  of  harmonious 
belief.  When,  therefore,  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  and  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  consecrated  the  bodies  of  the  faithful,  and  proclaimed 
openly  that  resurrection  of  the  body  which  had  been  covert  in 
Judaism,  the  Jewish  custom  of  burial  presented  itself  as  the 
stock  on  which  was  to  be  grafted  the  Christian  usage.  They 

1 There  is  no  instance  in  Holy  Scripture  of  the  burning  of  Jewish  bodies  save  the 
single  case  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  whose  bodies  were  carried  off  from  out  of  the 
Philistine  cities  and  burned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jabes  Galaad,  after  the  fatal  defeat 
of  Gelboe.  But  they  collected  and  buried  the  bones,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
bodies  by  fire  was  probably  to  prevent  them  from  falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

9 “ For  I know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  in  the  last  day  I shall  rise  out  of 
the  earth.  And  I shall  be  clothed  again  with  my  skin,  and  in  my  flesh  I shall  see 
my  God.  Whom  I myself  shall  see,  and  my  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another  : this 
my  hope  is  laid  up  in  my  bosom  ” (Job  xix.  25 — 27). 
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both  sprang  of  the  same  root,  although  Christianity  gave  new 
motives  and  new  force  to  the  Jewish  dislike  of  the  burning  of 
the  dead.  What  was  before  kept  up  chiefly  through  a traditional 
conservatism  was  now  based  on  the  doctrine  which  made  the 
philosophers  of  the  Areopagus  scoff  as  at  a manifest  absurdity. 
What  the  Jews  hated  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
u Gentiles  ” as  opposed  to  their  own,  Christians  hated  because  it 
clashed  at  least  in  sentiment  with  the  belief  that  St  Paul  defends 
with  inspired  eloquence  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  letter  to 
the  Corinthians. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  The  Month6  of  this  sentiment 
and  its  value  in  opposing  the  acceptance  of  Cremation.  We  do 
not  consider  it  as  conclusive.  What  was  a desirable  and  neces- 
sary protest  against  Paganism — what  was  an  indispensable 
means  of  rooting  in  the  minds  of  men  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body — was  not  therefore  to  be  necessarily 
retained  when  the  doctrine  was  firmly  fixed  and  universally 
accepted,  especially  if  hygienic  or  other  reasons  made  it 
requisite  that  some  method  should  be  found  for  disposing  of 
the  body  more  rapidly  than  by  decay  into  its  mother  earth. 
When  the  Church’s  children  had  learned  their  lesson  thoroughly, 
they  might  at  her  command  dispense  with  the  visible  symbols 
which  had  been  used  to  teach  it.  There  is  no  intrinsic  reason 
why  Cremation  is  unlawful.  We  have  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  concealment  of  the  dead  beneath  the  earth  was  of 
Divine  precept,  or  was  among  the  ceremonies  ordained  by  Christ 
and  committed  to  His  Apostles  to  be  maintained  to  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  a matter  of  ecclesiastical  precept  that  the  bodies  of 
the  faithful  should  receive  Christian  burial,  whatever  burial  may 
mean.  It  is  also  a matter  of  precept  that  they  should  be  buried 
wherever  it  is  possible  in  some  common  burying-ground,  and  that 
this  ground  should  be  consecrated  by  the  Bishop.  There  is  no 
positive  prohibition  of  Cremation  in  any  of  the  Church’s  laws.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  an  alternative,  which  the  legis- 
lator need  take  into  account.  It  is  this  which  causes  the 
difficulty,  and  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  examine  closely  to 
discover  what  is  and  what  is  not  permissible  in  the  disposal 
of  the  Church’s  dead. 

Now  I imagine  that  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Christian 
burial,  whatever  that  may  mean,  is  an  obligation  laid  upon  all 
children  of  the  Church.  If  a Catholic  were  to  give  orders  in 
• May,  1875,  “The  Ethics  of  Cremation.” 
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his  will  that  his  body  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea  or  buried 
in  a field  or  garden  without  any  religious  rites  like  a dog, 
he  would  be  committing  a serious  sin  unless  he  acted  in 
ignorance.  No  priest  would  give  him  absolution  during  life, 
or  admit  him  to  any  of  the  sacraments,  or  read  any  prayers 
over  him  after  death,  except  in  the  case  of  one  whose  eccen- 
tricity or  weakness  of  intellect  exempted  him  from  ordinary 
laws.  A similar  ban  would  fall  on  any  one  who,  without 
some  grave  cause  and  the  permission  of  the  Ordinary,  were 
to  desire  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a Protestant  church- 
yard, or  other  unconsecrated  place,  when  a Catholic  cemetery 
were  near  at  hand.  Such  an  one  would  practically  disclaim 
all  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  Church  and  repudiate  sub- 
mission to  her  laws,  for  he  would  be  rejecting  for  himself  the 
burial  which  alone  the  Church  sanctions.  But  the  case  of  Cre- 
mation is  different  from  these.  We  suppose  the  testator  to 
desire  that  his  body  should  be  taken  to  the  church,  that  there 
Mass  should  be  said  and  all  funeral  obsequies  performed,  that 
the  priest  should  accompany  the  funeral  cortege  to  the  door  of 
the  crematorium,  and  should  sprinkle  the  coffin  with  holy  water 
ere  it  was  thrust  into  the  crematory  chamber.  We  suppose 
moreover  that  he  wishes  when  the  process  is  over  that  his  ashes 
be  collected  and  placed  in  some  consecrated  place,  in  the  church 
if  possible,  or  in  his  private  chapel,  or  at  least  that  the  urn  con- 
taining them  should  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  Here  is  a 
test  case  which  we  have  put  as  far  as  possible  in  favour  of  the 
cremationist 

Now  the  Mass  and  the  funeral  rites  and  the  priest's  presence 
all  depend  on  two  different  questions.  Can  Cremation  be 
termed  burial  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Church's  laws  ? If  we  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  all  well.  If  we  answer  it  in  the 
negative  a further  question  presents  itself.  If  Cremation  itself  is 
not  burial,  does  the  subsequent  consignment  of  the  ashes  to  a 
consecrated  spot  fulfil  the  obligation  of  their  burial  ? If  it  does, 
the  previous  process  is  no  more  objectionable  than  the  use  of 
quicklime  poured  into  the  coffin  to  destroy  as  soon  as  possible 
the  body  contained  in  it. 

In  order  to  learn  what  Christian  burial  means  we  must  turn 
to  the  Roman  Ritual  for  the  burying  of  the  dead.  We  there 
find  that  the  normal  and  ordinary  place  of  burial  approved  by 
the  Church  is  the  cemetery  or  common  burying-ground.  For 
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the  consecration  of  the  cemetery  there  is  a special  and  an 
elaborate  rite.  Five  crosses  are  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
cemetery,  and  the  consecrating  Bishop,  after  a short  sermon  to 
the  people,  delivered  from  the  cross  which  forms  the  centre  of 
the  rest,  prays  that  God  may  deign  to  “bless,  sanctify,  and 
consecrate  this  cemetery,  that  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  that 
shall  repose  there  may  be  participators  of  eternal  joys/*  He 
then  passes  from  one  to  another  of  the  crosses  which  have 
been  erected  around  the  central  one,  sprinkling  the  ground  with 
holy  water  as  he  goes,  and  at  each  offers  prayers  of  the  same 
purport,  that  the  cemetery  may  be  preserved  from  the  snares 
of  unclean  spirits,  that  those  who  rest  there  may  speedily 
obtain  entrance  into  eternal  life,  that  when  the  trumpet  of  the 
Archangel  shall  sound  they  may  receive  eternal  joys,  and  lastly 
•‘that  the  earth  may  be  consecrated  for  the  use  of  burial  with  the 
benediction  of  the  buried  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  those 
buried  with  Him  in  baptism,  and  here  to  be  buried  in  their 
mortal  bodies,  may  rest  under  the  hope  of  His  resurrection.”7 

Besides  the  cemetery  ecclesiastical  authority  recognizes 
another  place  of  burial,  the  church.  Those  to  be  buried  there 
are  necessarily  few  in  number.  No  consecration  is  necessary 
for  their  resting-ground,  as  the  consecration  of  the  edifice 
suffices  to  render  it  a hallowed  place  of  sepulture.  But  either 
in  cemetery  or  church  all  the  faithful  departed  are  to  lie  when- 
ever circumstances  render  it  possible. 

In  Protestant  countries,  it  is  true,  Catholics  are  of  necessity 
sometimes  buried  in  a plot  of  ground  unhallowed  by  the  Church. 
Catholic  cemeteries  are  in  many  parts  of  England  quite  out  of 
reach,  and  the  faithful  are  compelled  to  lie  amid  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  Church  founded  by  Jesus 
Christ.  But  even  here  the  Church  does  not  leave  unblessed  the 
grave  of  one  who  departed  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  Priest  has 
now  by  English  law  the  right  of  access  to  the  Protestant  burying- 
ground,  and  there,  before  the  body  is  committed  to  the  earth, 
blesses  the  grave  where  the  Catholic  is  to  lie,  praying  that  God 
would  bless  the  mound  of  earth  where  he  lies,  and  would  send  His 
holy  angel  to  watch  over  it,8  as  if,  amid  the  heretics  around,  it 

7 44  Domine  Jesu  Christe  . . . hanc  terram,  qusesumus,  ad  usum  sepulture  de 
benedictione  tui  sepulti  corporis  consecrare  dignarc,  et  in  baptismate  tibi  consepultos, 
in  natura  carais  hie  consepeliendos  sub  spe  tuae  resurrectionis  requiescere  concede.” 

8 44  Deus,  cujus  miseratione  animse  fidelium  requiescunt,  hunc  tumulum  benedicere 
dignare,  eique  Angelum  tuum  sanctum  deputa  custodem  ; et  quorum  corpora  hie 
sepeliontur,  animas  eorum  ab  omnibus  absolve  vinculis  delictorum,  ut  in  te  semper 
cum  Sanctis  tuis  sine  fine  lsetentur.  Per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum.  Amen.* 
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would  need  a special  guardian  and  protector  against  the  foe- 
When  the  Priest  is  debarred  from  proceeding  to  the  grave  (as  was 
the  case  everywhere  until  a few  years  back,  and  the  old  custom 
in  some  places  still  remains),  the  grave  itself  cannot  indeed  be 
blessed,  but  in  lieu  thereof  a little  handful  of  earth  is  blessed 
and  placed  within  the  coffin  before  it  is  carried  out,  so  that  the 
deceased  still  rests,  as  far  as  the  Church  has  power  to  effect  it,  in 
consecrated  ground,  or  at  least  amid  earth  made  holy  by  the 
benediction  of  God’s  minister. 

From  this  we  learn  that  Christian  burial  means  that  the 
body  of  the  departed  rest,  if  it  be  possible,  in  a cemetery  or 
church  episcopally  consecrated ; if  this  be  either  actually 
impossible,  or  attended  with  such  great  inconvenience  as  to 
tender  it  practically  so,  then  the  blessing  of  the  grave  suffices 
to  fulfil  the  requirement  of  the  Church.  If  this  again  be  out  of 
reach,  at  least  a handful  of  earth  must  be  blessed,  amid  which 
the  body  of  the  departed  may  lie,  the  principle  underlying  the 
Church’s  ritual  being  the  presence  of  some  holy  thing  with  the 
body  which  has  been  rendered  holy  by  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church — of  something  which  may  proclaim,  by  its  super- 
natural character,  the  future  resurrection  of  the  crumbling  corpse 
to  a supernatural  life.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  have  the 
mere  handful  of  earth  if  the  grave  could  be  blessed ; the  blessing 
of  the  grave  would  not  satisfy  the  Church’s  law  if  a consecrated 
cemetery  were  near  at  hand. 

Now  let  us  examine  whether  Cremation  can  be  called  in  any 
sense  Christian  burial.  No  one  could  maintain  that  the  casting 
of  the  corpse  into  the  fire  is  the  laying  of  it  in  consecrated 
ground,  or  that  the  furnace  in  which  it  is  placed  could  be  blessed 
as  a grave,  since  the  furnace  is  not  its  final  resting-place.  But 
would  it  be  lawful  to  bless  a little  earth  beforehand,  and  place 
it  in  the  coffin  before  it  is  placed  in  the  furnace,  as  when  the 
corpse  is  necessarily  deposited  in  ground  unblessed?  Would 
this  satisfy  the  Church’s  requirements,  and  constitute,  where 
consecrated  ground  is  out  of  reach,  Christian  burial  properly 
so  called  ? 

We  have  already  said  that  the  earth  hallowed  by  the  priest’s 
blessing  is  placed  within  the  coffin,  in  order  that  the  body  may 
rest  in  contact  with  something  holy,  and  that  when  the  coffin 
has  crumbled  away  and  the  body  is  mingled  with  the 
surrounding  earth,  there  may  still  be  this  element  of  holy 
earth  to  impart  a sort  of  sacred  character  to  the  spot  where  it 
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lies.  This  is  of  the  essence  of  Christian  burial.  Now  this  would 
not  be  the  case  if,  after  the  earth  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  the 
coffin  were  placed  in  the  fire.  The  earth  would  be  lost,  or  even 
if  by  some  contrivance  it  were  gathered  up  with  the  ashes,  still, 
calcined  as  they  would  be,  and  changed  by  the  fire,  it  would 
have  lost  its  benediction.  Just  as  a consecrated  Host  or  any 
sacred  thing  loses  under  the  consuming  fire  Its  sanctity,  and  does 
not  bequeath  it  to  the  ashes  which  remain  behind,  so  the  earth 
which  has  been  blessed,  when  reduced  to  ashes,  forfeits  its 
blessing  and  its  power  to  bless. 

Hence  Cremation  is  not  and  cannot  be  Christian  burial.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  crematorium  cannot  be  hallowed  by  the 
Church.  They  lack  the  essential  basis  of  a permanent  resting- 
place  provided  for  the  body,  which  the  Church  can  consecrate 
or  bless. 

But  this  does  not  decide  its  unlawfulness.  To  thrust 
a body  into  quicklime  is  not  Christian  burial,  but  it  is  not 
forbidden  by  the  Church,  and  is  perfectly  lawful  where  there 
is  a reason  to  desire  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  body.  It 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  so  opposed 
to  the  Christian  sentiment  as  tp  make  it  allowable  only  in  case 
of  strong  necessity,  though  it  certainly  would  imply  a lack  of 
that  reverence  for  the  dead  which  Christian  sentiment  requires. 
In  the  same  way  Cremation,  even  though  it  is  not  Christian 
burial,  would  be  lawful  if  it  is  compatible  with  Christian  burial. 
The  priest  can  bury  with  Christian  rites  the  body  on  which  the 
quicklime  is  doing  its  speedy  work ; can  he  also  bury  with 
Christian  burial  one  which  has  already  been  reduced  to  ashes 
by  the  furnace  ? Let  us  see  how  far  the  cases  are  parallel. 
The  quicklime  accelerates  the  work  of  nature,  but  it  is  still  the 
same  body,  according  to  men's  ordinary  use  of  words,  not  only 
when  the  priest  consigns  it  to  the  grave,  but  even  after  the  lime 
has  done  its  work.  We  should  still  say  of  one  burned  in  quick- 
lime that  his  body  lies  buried  here,  and  we  should  say  so  with 
truth,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  expression.  But  when 
the  body  is  reduced  by  fire  to  a handful  of  blackened  ashes, 
could  we  still  point  to  the  place  where  these  ashes  lie,  and  say 
that  the  body  of  the  man  is  lying  there  to  await  its  resurrection  ? 
Could  we  point  to  the  cinerarium,  or  little  urn  in  which  the 
ashes  are  stored,  and  say  with  truth  that  it  contains  the  body 
of  the  dead  ? What  should  we  say  if  we  saw  carried  into  the 
church  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  not  the  coffin 
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containing  the  dead  body,  but  the  little  urn  containing  the  ashes 
collected  from  the  furnace  ? Could  the  priest  perform  the  same 
funeral  rites  ? would  the  Mass  be  said  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead  ( coram  defuncto)  or  that  his  corpse  {cadaver) 
was  carried  into  the  church  ? Could  the  candles  be  lighted 
around  the  cinerarium,  or  the  injunctions  be  fulfilled  that,  if  the 
deceased  man  is  a priest,  the  head  be  turned  towards  the  altar, 
if  not,  the  feet  ? Could  the  priest  be  said  to  place  himself  after 
the  Mass  at  the  head  of  the  body,  or  to  sprinkle  with  holy  water 
first  the  head,  then  the  feet,  and  then  the  middle  ? All  this,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  ritual  of  sepulture  would  be  a gross  absurdity 
if,  instead  of  the  body  still  retaining  its  bodily  form,  there  were 
nothing  there  but  a little  heap  of  blackened  powder  scraped 
together  when  the  work  of  the  furnace  was  done. 

The  conclusion  which  follows  from  this  is  obvious.  If  Crema- 
tion is  not  Christian  burial,  and,  moreover,  precludes  Christian 
burial,  it  is  obviously  unlawful  wherever  Christian  burial  is  of 
obligation.  When  the  law  of  the  Church  enjoining  Christian 
burial  is  suspended  by  necessity,  then  Cremation  would  be  lawful 
if  it  met  the  existing  necessity,  as,  for  instance,  if  some  epidemic 
was  raging  which  would  certainly  spread  if  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  consigned  to  the  ground.  But  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances cremation  is  not  only  opposed  to  Christian  senti- 
ment, but  is  implicitly  forbidden  by  the  Church  ; in  commanding 
Christian  burial  she  forbids  all  that  renders  Christian  burial 
impossible,  and  the  guilt  attaching  to  one  who  violates  this 
command  would  attach  also  to  one  who  procured  for  himself 
or  for  others  the  destruction  of  their  bodies  by  fire. 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate.  We  do  not  say 
that  Cremation  is  in  itself  and  under  all  circumstances  unlawful, 
even  where  no 'absolute  necessity  compels  burning  instead  of 
burial.  Christian  instincts  may  be  against  it  and  Christian 
sentiment  revolt  from  it,  but  this  does  not  render  it  intrinsically 
wrong.  It  might  be  desirable  in  the  face  of  civil  legislation 
introduced  for  sanitary  reasons,  to  allow  Catholics  to  conform 
to  the  general  practice,  sentimental  reasons  notwithstanding. 
Cremation  is  not  Christian  burial  at  present,  not  because  there 
is  anything  in  Catholic  doctrine  incompatible  with  it,  but 
because  the  Church’s  ritual  implicitly  forbids  it.  At  any 
moment  the  Service  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  might  be  made 
suitable  to  the  funeral  pile  as  well  as  to  the  grave.  We  are 
speaking  not  of  what  is  probable,  but  of  what  is  possible.  We 
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believe  that  under  any  except  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
the  tradition  of  eighteen  centuries  will  be  maintained  intact,  and 
that  the  Church  would  cry  now  as  ever  Non  possumus  if  asked 
to  adapt  herself  to  the  theories  and  practices  of  those  who  reject 
her  authority  and  have  no  respect  for  her  tradition  and  her 
discipline.  The  Christian  hatred  of  the  funeral  pile  was  a 
practical  and  intelligible  protest  against  the  teaching  of 
paganism  respecting  the  final  destiny  of  the  body.  If  such 
a protest  was  needed  then,  it  is  needed  none  the  less  in  the 
present  day,  when  a modern  paganism  threatens  to  revive  the 
vices,  the  ideas,  the  customs,  the  scepticism  of  the  past,  and 
looks  for  its  ideal  to  a purely  Pagan  civilization  rather  than 
to  the  civilization  of  Christianity.  We  believe  that  Cremation  is 
so  opposed  to  the  Catholic  feeling  that  it  never  can  and  never 
will  be  introduced  as  an  ordinary  mode  of  burial.  We  believe 
that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  symbolism  which  appears 
in  every  detail  of  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  of  the  Church.  We 
believe  that  it  is  irreconcileable  with  the  strong  spirit  of  reve- 
rence which  the  Church  entertains  for  the  bodies  of  the  faithful. 
We  believe  that  it  is  a usage  which  so  jars  on  Christian 
sentiment  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  Church  would 
sanction  it,  except  under  the  pressure  of  an  extraordinary 
necessity. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  a matter  of  individual  opinion,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  judgment.  What 
the  Church  has  made  she  can,  if  she  chooses,  unmake.  Just  as  it 
is  in  her  power  to  abolish  the  Friday  abstinence,  or  to  enjoin 
that  no  one  should  communicate  fasting,  or  that  all  the  faithful 
should  receive  under  both  species,  or  that  Mass  should  every- 
where be  said  in  the  language  of  the  country,  so  she  has  full 
power  to  allow  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  departed  to  be  burned 
instead  of  buried,  and  to  alter  the  prayers  said  over  the  holy 
dead  so  that  they  should  have  reference  to  the  consuming  fire 
instead  of  the  corroding  earth. 

But  what  concerns  us,  is  not  what  might  be  the  case,  but 
what  is  the  case.  We  maintain  that  under  present  circum- 
stances and  under  existing  legislation  Cremation  is  unlawful, 
not  that  under  different  circumstances,  and  if  that  legislation 
were  reversed,  it  would  still  be  unlawful.  Our  object  is  to 
show  what  a Catholic  may  or  may  not  do  while  the  Church’s 
laws  are  what  they  are  now.  We  find  that  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  only  place  of  sepulture  for  Christians  is  ground, 
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consecrated  or  blessed.  We  are  not  concerned  with  fruitless  specu- 
lations as  to  what  may  possibly  be  a lawful  mode  of  sepulture  a 
hundred  years  hence.  Catholics  would  not  the  less  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  because  it-  was  consumed  in  a few 
moments  in  the  furnace,  instead  of  being  laid  reverently  in  the 
peaceful  earth.  The  resurrection  is  a mystery  which  none  can 
understand.  None  can  tell  how  the  ultimate  elements  of  each 
individual  body  will  be  restored  to  it  when  it  rises  again, 
scattered  though  its  dust  may  be  over  the  wide  earth,  and  its 
flesh  consumed  by  savage  beasts  or  birds  of  prey,  and  though 
all  visible  trace  of  it  be  gone  long  since  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  every  Christian  child  firmly  believes  that  this  same 
body  will  be  given  back  to  us  when  the  Archangel’s  trumpet 
shall  sound,  the  same  in  all  its  essentials  as  now,  save  that  this 
corruptible  will  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  will 
have  put  on  immortality. 

There  still  remains  the  argument  from  hygiene.  The  reason 
given,  perhaps  the  excuse  for  Cremation,  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  room  for  the  dead  without  inconvenience  and  perhaps 
danger  to  the  living.  It  is  possible  that  as  population  increases 
there  may  hereafter  be  a “ block  ” in  available  cemetery  ground, 
and  then  the  opponents  of  Cremation  will  make  themselves 
responsible  for  any  lurking  fever  or  epidemic  due  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  corpses  present  in  our  midst  If  this  were 
to  be  the  case,  there  would  be  grave  cause  for  the  adoption  of 
some  method  which  would  prevent  so  grave  an  evil. 

But  we  believe  that  the  true  cause  of  the  mischief  is  not  the 
fact  of  the  burial  of  the  dead,  but  the  manner  of  their  burial. 
The  real  danger  arises,  not  from  ordinary  graves,  so  long  as 
common  care  is  used,  but  from  the  brick  graves  and  leaden 
coffins  and  family  vaults  which  a false  and  misguided  reverence 
for  the  dead,  or  often  a vulgar  pride  disdaining  the  ordinary 
mode  of  sepulture,  has  brought  into  common  usage.  The  body 
which  is  buried  in  a simple  wooden  coffin,  or  in  one  of  those 
basket-biers  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  soon  mingles  harmlessly  with  its 
parent  earth  and  fertilizes  the  ground  where  it  is  placed.  It 
is  the  metal  coffin  keeping  stored  up  within  itself  the  poisonous 
gases  and  foul  miasma  which  after  a time  bursts  asunder  and 
spreads  infection  around.  It  is  the  grave  bricked  in  that  the 
surrounding  earth  may  not  close  around  the  decaying  corpse, 
as  if  the  object  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  was  to  keep 
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untouched  as  long  as  possible  its  ghastly  hideousness,  which  is 
the  real  source  of  danger  in  the  crowded  churchyard.  If  all 
vaults  and  brick  graves  and  coffins  of  lead  or  solid  wood  could 
be  abolished,  and  the  body  were  to  be  laid  on  the  simple  earth, 
in  a plain  basket  of  wicker-wood  with  no  lid  save  handfuls 
of  flowers  covering  the  dead,  there  would  be  little  reason  for 
Cremation  on  sanitary  grounds.  A few  months  and  earth 
would  have  returned  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust,  and  nothing 
would  remain  save  a heap  of  bones.  It  is  because  of  the 
unnatural  and  unhealthy  customs  with  which  sepulture  is 
beset,  that  the  cry  is  raised  for  some  means  of  escaping 
from  the  polluting  and  deadly  presence  of  the  festering 
corpses. 

We  must  again  repeat  that  we  do  not  regard  any  eccle- 
siastical authorization  of  the  burning  of  the  dead  as  more  than 
theoretically  possible.  But  it  is  important  that  the  Church's 
supreme  authority  over  the  manner  of  disposal  of  the  Christian 
dead  should  be  recognized,  as  well  as  her  power  of  adaptation 
to  the  necessities,  though  not  to  the  vagaries,  of  modern 
civilization.  If  the  burial  of  the  bodies  of  her  children  in  the 
earth  were  accompanied  by  some  serious  mischief  or  danger,  she 
could  at  any  moment  authorize  their  committal  to  the  flames. 
But  no  such  need  can  be  asserted  at  present  The  movement 
in  favour  of  cremation  has  its  origin,  not  in  any  difficulty  in 
finding  a place  where  the  dead  may  be  conveniently  and  safely 
laid,  but  in  a Pagan  renaissance.  Even  though  many  of  the 
advocates  of  cremation  are,  at  least  nominally,  Christians,  yet 
none  the  less  is  the  movement  a heathen  one.  A few  eccentric 
enthusiasts  may  be  found  to  advocate  almost  any  novelty, 
especially  one  which  has  certain  plausible  arguments  in  its 
favour.  But  the  strength  of  the  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
desire  to  throw  over  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian.  Many 
among  our  literary  men  are  open  advocates  of  Greek  and 
Roman  as  distinguished  from  Christian  civilization,  and  such 
men  are  instinctively  cremationists.  On  the  continent  the 
anti-Catholic  and  anti-Christian  nature  of  cremation  is  far  more 
clearly  marked  than  in  England,  just  as  Freemasonry  comes  out 
far  more  into  relief  when  it  is  in  the  midst  of  Catholicity,  and 
implies  a hostility  to  all  religion  which  it  does  not  profess  in 
Protestant  England.  The  cremationists  are  but  repeating  the 
policy  of  the  persecutors  of  the  early  Christians.  They  burned 
the  bodies  of  their  victims  in  order  to  demonstrate  thereby  the 
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impossibility  of  the  resurrection.9  When  they  scattered  to  the 
winds  the  calcined  ashes  they  cried  in  mockery,  “ Now  let  us 
see  if  they  will  rise  again/’ 

All  who  favour  Cremation  are  playing  into  the  hands  of 
modern  heathenism.  The  well-instructed  Catholic  may  know 
that  the  scattered  ashes  can  re-assume  their  former  shape  just 
as  easily  as  if  the  body  were  laid  in  the  ground.  But  the  ignorant 
and  ill-educated  are  led  mainly  by  imagination  and  by  sense. 
By  the  side  of  the  crematorium  and  in  sight  of  the  little  urn 
containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  they  would  find  it  far  more 
difficult  to  realize  the  future  resurrection  than  if  they  stood  by 
the  open  grave  or  walked  among  the  quiet  mounds  in  the 
Christian  cemetery.  It  • may  be  an  utterly  absurd  and  ad 
captandum  argument  to  point  to  the  handful  of  calcined  dust 
and  to  appeal  to  it  as  an  argument  against  the  identity  of  the 
bodies  after  the  resurrection,  but  it  is  one  which  would  catch 
the  vulgar  mind  and  furnish  an  excuse  for  unbelief  to  those  who 
are,  for  whatever  reason,  tempted  to  lose  their  faith. 

Our  readers  will  already  have  gathered  the  conclusions  to 
which  our  line  of  argument  has  led  us.  Cremation  is,  under 
present  ecclesiastical  legislation,  a practical  rejection  of  Christian 
burial ; it  is  not  in  itself  unlawful  of  its  own  nature,  but  it  is 
rendered  unlawful  by  the  obligation  of  Christian  burial  which 
lies  upon  the  faithful.  If  the  case  should  present  itself  of  a 
Catholic  leaving  directions  in  his  will  that  his  body  should  be 
burned,  without  there  being  any  urgent  necessity  for  this  mode 
of  disposing  of  his  body,  such  a man  could  hardly  be  absolved 
by  a priest  without  reference  to  the  Bishop,  who  would  be  the 
judge  whether  Cremation  was  so  distinctly  excluded  by  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  as  to  involve  a mortal  sin,  and  whether 
the  circumstances  justified  in  this  particular  case  a departure 
from  the  usual  ceremonial  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  quite  possible,  though  scarcely  probable,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Church,  exercising  her  supreme  right,  will  author- 
ize Cremation  to  prevent  greater  evils.  But  it  seems  to  us  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  Christian  instinct  and  with 
Christian  sentiment,  that  we  may  regard  such  a day  as  still 
far  distant,  if  it  ever  comes  at  all. 

9 t«0t*  txpatrrroVy  says  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  i.),  hvvi.fxtvoi  vnrijcrcu  rbv  Qthv 
KtU  fap*\4<r0ai  ain&y  r^v  vaKiyyw* via?  . . . vvv  Xhwfitv,  enrtivTcs,  ci  avcurr1i<rorTat. 
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In  concluding  and  summing  up  our  former  article1  we  said 
that 41  secular  education  is  not  only  a school  without  God,  it  is 
a school  against  God.”  This  verdict  may  have  appeared  un- 
warrantably severe  to  some  of  our  readers ; to  justify  it  will, 
however,  be  no  difficult  task.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  need  only 
repair  an  omission  we  were,  to  our  great  regret,  compelled  to 
make,  and  quote  some  few  pages  from  the  Manuals  of  Civil 
Instruction  which  have  appeared  since  the  new  law  of  March, 
1882.  To  do  this  will  be  our  most  complete  justification,  and 
it  is  what  we  are  now  about  to  undertake.  We  have  all  the 
less  hesitation  in  adopting  this  course  because  our  readers  will 
be  thus  all  the  better  enabled  to  understand  the  length  to  which 
things  are  carried  in  a country  when  once  lay-instruction  has 
been  legally  established  there. 


In  order  to  render  our  proof  still  more  convincing,  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  real 
starting-point  of  these  Manuals.  In  virtue  of  the  law  which 
was  passed  March  28,  1882,  all  mention  of  God  was  banished 
from  public  education,  and  masters  were  prohibited  from  teach- 
ing the  Catechism  in  their  schools.  In  vain  did  M.  Jules  Simon 
propose  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  course  of  primary  instruction 
Duties  towards  God  and  our  country . This  amendment  savoured 
too  strongly  of  clericalism  to  suit  the  anti-Christian  majority  in 
the  Senate,  and  it  was  consequently  thrown  out  at  M.  Ferry’s 
request  To  fill  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  religion,  the 
new  law  ordained  that  all  children  should  be  compelled  to 
receive  instruction  in  morality,  and  also  in  their  duties  as 
citizens. 

It  was  in  the  name  of  liberty  of  conscience  that  God  was  thus 
left  out  of  the  question  altogether,  from  deference  to  atheists  and 
1 See  The  Month,  February,  1884. 
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rationalists.  But  Catholics  had  also  a right  to  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  a semblance  of  homage  was  paid  to  this  right  Although  it 
had  already  been  violated  by  imposing  upon  children  a system  of 
instruction  from  which  every  reference  to  the  supernatural  had 
been  carefully  eliminated,  a solemn  promise  was  officially  made 
to  entrench  no  more  upon  such  rights  in  the  future.  In  virtue 
of  this  promise,  a compact  was  entered  into  never  to  make 
obligatory  any  system  of  teaching  which  could  ruffle,  however 
slightly,  the  sensitiveness  of  a Catholic  conscience.  For  it  is 
self-evident  that,  when  a declaration  was  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  liberty  of  conscience  of  Catholics  would  be  respected,  it 
amounted  to  a promise  that  this  conscience  should  itself  be 
made  the  rule,  and  not  the  conscience  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  nor 
that  of  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  majority,  or  of  any 
individual  teacher  in  time  to  come.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
too  bitter  a sarcasm  to  swear  to  respect  the  liberty  of  conscience 
of  Catholics,  by  never  imposing  on  them  anything  which  could 
possibly  be  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  those  who  were  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  free-thinkers  or  atheists!  This  being 
established,  it  follows  that  an  engagement  was  entered  into 

1.  Never  to  teach  anything  to  Catholic  children  which  could 
be  at  variance  with  their  beliefs : 

2.  And  therefore,  still  more  decidedly,  never  to  expressly 
deny  any  of  the  doctrines  of  their  faith : 

3.  And  most  evidently,  above  all  else,  never  to  make  an 
attempt  to  uproot  from  their  heart  their  system  of  reli- 
gious belief  as  a whole. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  see  how  these  solemn  promises 
have  been  kept,  and  since  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  examine, 
within  the  compass  of  so  short  an  article  as  this,  all  the  Manuals 
of  Moral  and  Civil  Instruction  which  have  been  published,  we 
will  select  for  notice  three  of  the  best  known,  namely,  those 
compiled  by  Deputies  M.  M.  Compayr^  and  Paul  Bert,  and  also 
the  last  which  has  appeared,  that  of  M.  Edgar  Monteil,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris. 

At  the  first  glance,  M.  Compayre’s  Elements  of  Moral  and 
Civil  Instruction  may  be  thought  harmless  enough.  The  fact 
is,  the  author  handles  his  subject  with  dexterity,  and  for  the 
most  part  administers  his  poison  in  judicious  doses.  He  has 
the  art  of  hinting  rather  than  stating  things  which  might  offend, 
and  even  when  he  casts  odium  on  the  Church,  it  is  done  with 
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a semblance  of  moderation.  It  would  take  too  long  to  point 
out  all  his  covert  attacks;  and  therefore,  in  going  straight  to 
the  end  we  have  proposed,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
reproduction  of  such  of  the  author’s  statements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prove  our  point. 

According  to  him,  “it  is  undoubtedly  more  interesting  and 
more  useful  to  learn  all  about  the  village  or  the  town  where 
one  lives,  than  to  study  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world.”* 
And  why  so?  Because,  in  order  to  know  the  history  of  the 
creation,  one  must  have  recourse  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  this,  in  M.  Compayr^’s  opinion,  is  the  most  useless  occu- 
pation possible.  Here  we  have  at  once  something  which  is 
in  sufficiently  flagrant  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church ! 
But  let  us  look  further : 

Liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  thought  are  rights  no  less 
valuable  and  no  less  worthy  of  respect  than  the  rights  of  property  and 
of  labour.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  believe  what  he  thinks  true. 
In  the  present  day  society  guarantees  to  each  individual  the  liberty  to 
think  as  he  pleases,  to  go  to  church  or  not  to  go  there.3 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  amount  of  intelligence  and 
reflection  to  detect  the  ambiguity  of  the  above  statement ; the 
word  right  is  not  employed  in  its  natural  sense.  But  how  are 
children — the  children,  perhaps,  of  agricultural  labourers  and 
working  men — to  perceive  this  ? They  know  not  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a right  and  a fact,  between  physical  power  and 
moral  power.  The  child  is  told  authoritatively  that,  thanks  to 
modern  progress,  society  guarantees  to  him  the  right  of  thinking 
as  he  pleases,  of  going  to  church  or  of  not  going  to  church ; 
depend  upon  it,  he  will  thence  conclude  that  he  is  effectively 
free  to  go  or  stay  away,  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure, 
and  that  there  is  no  duty  which  binds  him  to  do  the  one  more 
than  the  other.  Is  this  the  teaching — we  will  not  say  of  the 
Church — but  of  sound  philosophy? 

Some  pages  further  on  M.  Compayre  says  again : 

When  the  Mayor  has,  in  the  name  of  society  and  of  the  law,  declared 
a man  and  woman  to  be  united  together,  the  parties  contracting  the 

2 Elements  £ instruction  morale  et  cruiquc , degri  moyen  ct  supbieur , p.  40. 

3 “ La  liberte  de  la  conscience  et  de  la  pens&  est  un  droit  aussi  pr&ieux,  aussi 
respectable  que  la  liberty  de  la  propri&e  et  du  travail.  . . . Le  citoyen  a le  droit  de 
croire  ce  qui  lui  para  it  etre  la  vlrit^.  Aujourd’hui,  la  socilte  civile  . . . garantit 
k chactm  U droit  de  penser  comme  it  lui  pUdt,  (Poller  & Plglise,  ou  de  ne  pas y after** 
<P^8o). 
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union  are  really  and  truly  married.  If  the  religious  ceremony  takes 
place  after  the  civil  ceremony,  it  is  not  intended  to  give  additional  force 
to  the  latter,  which  is  final  and  all-sufficing  in  itself,  but  to  satisfy  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  married  couple,  who  are  desirous  to  take  God 
to  witness  of  an  union  which  has  already  received  its  sanction  from 
society.4 

Now  these  doctrines  have  been  formally  declared  by  the 
Church  to  be  erroneous,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  condemnation 
by  the  Syllabus  of  the  following  propositions  : “ The  Sacrament 
of  Marriage  is  merely  an  accessory  to  the  civil  contract,  and  in 
no  wise  inseparable  from  it,  the  sacrament  itself  being  nothing 
more  than  a nuptial  benediction.”5  “A  purely  civil  contract 
constitutes  a valid  marriage  for  Christians.”6 

Here  we  find  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  M.  Compayr6  in 
his  Manual  to  be  directly  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  What  has  become  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  which 
was  promised  to  us?  It  has  disappeared,  nobody  thinks  of  it  any 
longer;  when  we  take  up  the  other  Manuals  we  shall  find  it 
ignored  still  more  completely. 

M.  Paul  Bert  has  given  his  Manual  the  title  of  Civil  Instruc- 
tion in  Schools.  He  does  not  mention  moral  instruction,  perhaps 
he  regards  it  as  quite  unworthy  of  notice.  The  onslaught  be- 
comes more  direct  and  more  envenomed  when  he  takes  up  the 
pen.  Compared  with  his,  M.  Compayr^s  was  a light  touch.  He 
denies  things  in  the  most  outspoken,  unqualified  manner. 

Let  us  hear,  for  instance,  what  he  says  about  miracles : 

The  influence  of  science  is  to  imbue  the  mind  deeply  with  the 
notions  of  order,  law,  evolution,  which  are  destructive  of  the  notions 
of  caprice,  of  miracle,  and  of  revolution.  When  once  the  belief  in 
miracles  has  been  obliterated  from  the  child's  mind,  he  will  no  longer 
expect  anything  from  a coup  d'etat.  The  two  ideas  are  correlative ; 
both  are  the  offspring  of  an  anti-scientific  education.  Expose  them  to 
the  breath  of  science,  and  they  will  both  alike  wither  and  die.7 

4 “ Quand  le  maire  a declare  Hiomme  et  la  femme  unis  au  nom  de  la  Societe  et 
de  la  loi,  lesdeux  conjoints  sont  bcl  et  bien  marits.  Si  la  cerlmonie  religieuse  suit  la 
clremonie  civile,  ce  n’est  pas  pour  ajouter  plus  de  force  k un  acte  qui  est  definitif, 
qui  se  suffit  d luumtme.  C’est  parce  que  les  epoux  pour  satisfaire  leurs  sentiments 
religieux  veulent  prendre  Dieu  k tlmoin  d’un  engagement  que  la  Societe  civile  a dljk 
consacre  ” {Elements  ^instruction  morale , p.  147).  The  same  doctrines  are  laid  down 
in  the  Manual  for  an  elementary  class,  p.  84. 

• Syll.  prop.  66. 

6 Syll.  prop.  73. 

7 “ Les  sciences  imprdgnent  profondlment  l’esprit  des  idles  de  regie,  de  loi,  d’lvo- 
lution,  destructives  des  idles  de  caprice,  de  miracle,  de  revolution.  Lorsque  l'enfant 
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No  misapprehension  is  possible  here.  The  child  is  told  that 
there  are  no  such  things  as  miracles.  Belief  in  them  is  the 
result  of  anti-scientific  education,  it  cannot  stand  serious  exam- 
ination. It  vanishes  before  the  light  of  science,  as  the  morning 
mist  disappears  beneath  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

And  yet  the  Vatican  Council  clearly  defined  that  " if  any 
one  should  assert  that  miracles  are  impossible,  and  consequently 
that  all  accounts  of  them  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  are  to 
be  rejected  as  myths  and  fables,  let  him  be  anathema.”8 

In  another  lesson,  M.  Paul  Bert  teaches  the  children  as 
follows : 

When  you  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  you  will  have  attained  your 
majority ; you  will  be  free  to  go  to  church  or  stay  away,  to  change  your 
religion  at  will,  or  not  to  have  any  religion  at  alL  You  may  work  on 
Sunday  or  not,  as  you  choose.9 

Here  we  find  the  same  ambiguous  statement  we  met  with 
in  M.  Compayr£  s book,  but  it  is  more  emphatically  expressed. 

Not  only  is  every  one  at  liberty  to  go  or  not  to  go  to  church, 
to  work  or  not  to  work  on  Sunday,  but  even  to  have  no  religion 
at  all,  if  he  is  so  minded.  Still,  M.  Paul  Bert  is  so  good  as  to 
allow  his  scholars  the  option  of  believing  in  a God,  if  they  will. 
M.  Edgar  Monteil  is  less  liberal ; he  would  do  away  with  God 
and  with  religion  altogether.  Such  antiquated  ideas  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

From  the  very  title  of  M.  Monteil’s  little  book  we  may  gather 
that  we  must  take  a step  further  in  the  path  we  have  entered. 
He  would  not  have  either  civil  or  moral  instruction,  in  the  old 
meaning  of  the  terms.  What  he  wants,  what  he  proclaims,  is  set 
forth  in  large  type  on  the  cover  of  his  wretched  little  book.  It 
is  Lay-instruction . And  for  fear  lest  this  title  should  not  be 
sufficiently  explicit,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  misapprehension, 

these  are  the  first  words  with  which  the  book  opens : 

• 

nc  croira  plus  aux  miracles,  il  n’attendra  plus  rien  du  coup  d’ltat.  Les  deux  idles 
sont  correlatives ; venues  k la  suite  d’un  enseignement  a nti -scientifiqut,  el  les  dis] 
paraJtront  ensemble  devant  un  enseignement  scientifique  ” {IS instruction  civique%  p.  9). 
We  have  purposely  abstained,  in  noticing  M.  Bert's  book,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of 
M.  Compayre’s  Manual,  from  calling  attention  to  the  systematic  attacks  on  the 
Governments  which  preceded  the  Republic,  for  we  intend  to  consider  it  exclusively 
from  a religious  point  of  view. 

B De  Fide,  can.  4. 

• P.  114. 
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Part  I. — On  God. 

Question . What  is  God  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  is  known  about  Him.  . . . 

Q He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

A . How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Q He  is  said  to  be  so. 

A.  Have  those  who  say  this  seen  Him  or  heard  Him  ? 

Q.  No,  they  have  neither  seen  Him  nor  heard  Him. 

A.  In  that  case  they  do  not  know  Him,  and  we  know  no  more  about 
him  than  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  acknowledge  a Supreme  Being  Who  governs  the 
universe  ? 

A.  Why  should  I ? Prove  Him  to  be  necessary. 

Q.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  He  is  necessary,  and  He  certainly 
is  invisible. 

A.  Then  it  is  no  use  saying  any  more  about  Him. 

Q.  By  Him  all  things  exist. 

A.  Prove  this. 

Q.  We  cannot  prove  it 

A.  Why  then  trouble  ourselves  any  more  about  what  can  neither  be 
shown  to  the  senses  or  proved  to  the  intellect?  The  word  God  is 
meaningless ; it  is  an  empty  sound ; and  as  long  as  we  live  we  need  not 
think  any  more  about  a Supreme  Principle,  a First  Cause,  or  a final 
destiny.  . . . 

Q.  There  is  no  ground,  then,  for  belief  in  a God  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.10 

10  44  Premiere  partie. — De  Dieu. 

44  Question . Qu’est  ce  que  Dieu  ? 

44  Rtponse.  Nous  n’ en  savons  rien.  . . . 

44  Q.  Dieu  est  celui  qui  a tout  cree  et  qui  regit  tout. 

44  R.  Qu’en  savez-vous  ? 

44  Q . On  le  dit. 

44  R.  Ceux  qui  le  disent  Pont-ils  vu  ou  entendu? 

44  Q.  Non,  ils  ne  Pont  ni  vu  ni  entendu. 

44  It.  Done  ils  ne  le  connaissent  pas,  et  nous  n’en  savans  pas  plus  qu’eux. 

44  Q.  Vous  ne  reconnaissez  pas  un  etre  superieur  et  dirigeant  ? 

44  R.  Pourquoi  faire  ? Demontrez  sa  necessity.  Montrez-le  nous. 

44  Q.  On  ne  peut  demontrer  qu’il  est  necessaire  et  il  est  invisible. 

44  R.  Alors,  inutile  d’en  parler. 

44  Q.  Tout  existe  par  luL 
44  R.  Prouvez-le. 

44  Q.  Nous  ne  le  pouvons. 

44  R.  Pourquoi  done  nous  occuper  de  ce  que  vous  ne  pouvez  ni  montrer,  ni  prou- 
ver  ? Ce  mot  Dieu  ne  signifie  rien  et  ne  veut  rien  dire,  nous  n’avons  k nous  occuper 
dans  la  vie  ni  d'un  prineipe  suptrieur,  ni  de  la  cause  premibre%  ni  de  la  destinle  finale.  . • 
44  Q.  II  n’y  a done  pas  & croire  en  Dieu? 

44  R.  II  n’y  a pas  k s*en  occuper  autrement”  (pp.  i,  2). 
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We  ask  our  readers  to  pardon  us  for  placing  before  their 
eyes  such  revolting  blasphemies.  We  do  so  all  the  more  because, 
m order  to  show  fully  what  lengths  have  been  gone  to  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  make  a 
few  more  choice  extracts  from  M.  Monteil’s  impious  little  book.u 
We  could  never  have  made  up  our  minds  to  peruse  such  things, 
much  less  to  lay  them  before  our  readers,  did  we  not  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty,  liow  that  the  question  of  secular  education  is  so 
much  talked  of  in  England,  to  leave  them  in  no  doubt  as  to 
what  “ lay-instruction  ” really  is,  and  show  the  importance  of 
resisting  it  by  every  possible  means.  At  times  one  is  compelled 
to  summon  up  courage  to  uncover  and  examine  the  most 
ghastly  sores,  however  repulsive  they  may  be,  for  on  so  doing 
often  depends  the  only  chance  of  cure. 

After  having  denied  God,  it  is  not  surprising  that  M.  Edgar 
Monteil  teaches  his  future  scholars  to  deny  many  other  things 
besides.  “Who,”  he  asks,  “is  Jesus  Christ?”  The  answer  is 
contained  in  two  words — “ A man.”  “His  father  was  a poor 
artisan,  burdened  with  a numerous  family ; his  mother  ...  a 
woman  who  had  had  six  children.”12  As  for  Christianity,  it  is 
said  to  be  a compound  of  all  other  religions.  From  Brah- 
manism it  borrows  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the 
Trinity  j18  from  Buddhism  it  takes  the  spirit  of  charity,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  confession  ; from  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  the  angelic  hierarchy,  the  existence  of  Hell,  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  From  Con- 
fucius it  learns  the  destruction  of  humanity  and  its  absorption 
into  the  deity ; from  Pythagoras  it  takes  the  theory  of  a primor- 
dial and  uncreated  cause ; while  to  Orpheus — for  he  too  con- 

11  We  shall,  however,  take  care  not  to  bring  forward  the  assertions  most  calculated 
to  shock  the  reader,  such  as  the  answer  to  questions  of  this  description : What  is  love  ? 
(p.  146).  In  fact,  we  should  blush  to  sully  the  pages  of  The  Month  by  reproducing 
some  of  the  things  M.  Edgar  Monteil  does  not  hesitate  to  print  for  the  use  of  children 
from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 

13  M.  E.  Monteil,  fully  aware  of  the  impression  made  upon  children  through  the 
medium  of  their  eyes,  has  been  careful  to  fill  his  book  with  pictures.  One  of  these — 
which  faces  the  question  cited  above — represents  our  Blessed  Lord  with  the  features 
and  dress  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  Arabs.  Another  (p.  40)  depicts  the  Apostles 
wrapped  in  burnouses,  squatting  in  a circle  around  a carpet.  This  is  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  Further  on  (p.  73)  we  are  shown  an  Eastern  woman  sitting  on  the  ground 
amidst  a group  of  six  children,  and  are  told  that  it  represents  Mary  and  her  children. 

18  On  p.  70  M.  Monteil  asks,  “What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity?”  and  to  this 
he  unblushingly  answers,  “ The  belief  in  three  persons  who  only  constitute  one!"  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  good  grounds  for  declaiming  as  he  does  against  the  ignorance  of 
Catholics ! 
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tributes  his  quota — to  Orpheus  we  owe  the  service  of  the 
Mass  !14 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  a religion  thus  constituted  can 
never  have  been  productive  of  any  good,  and  that  its  doctrines 
must  necessarily  be  most  objectionable. 

In  fact,  we  are  told  that  “ the  early  Christians,  desirous  of 
destroying  science  as  hostile  to  their  creed,  made  an  onslaught 
on  the  written  records  and  architectural  monuments  of  pagan 
antiquity ,”  destroying  them  all.  “ It  was  a terribly  retrograde 
movement  for  humanity  when  Christianity  took  root  in  the 
world,  and  substituted  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  middle 
ages  for  the  enlightenment  and  knowledge  of  an  earlier  epoch.” 
And — startling  piece  of  arithmetic — “ We  owe  it  to  Christianity 
that  twenty-one  centuries  elapsed  from  the  days  of  Pythagoras 
until  Copernicus  and  Galileo  appeared  !”15 

And  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  morals  was  no  less 
to  be  regretted.  The  Christians  of  the  first  centuries  were  evil 
livers,  who  were  reported  “ the  worst  of  mankind  through  their 
avarice,  their  impurity,  their  dishonesty.”  M.  Monteil  makes  a 
feint  of  proving  this  statement  by  referring  to  Tertullian,  St. 
Cyprian,  Eusebius,  and  even  St.  Paul.  As  a matter  of  course, 
the  Church  produced  nothing  better  at  a later  age  than  she  did 
in  her  first  bloom.  “The  Church,”  we  are  told,  “hates,  exe- 
crates, abominates  women.”  “She  favours  concubinage;  she 
tolerates,  though  she  dislikes  matrimony;  on  the  other  hand, 
she  permits  the  most  atrocious  crimes  . . . she  breaks  up  family 
life  . . . she  regards  labour  as  contemptible  . . . she  admits  no 
rights  of  property,”16  and  consequently  is  inimical  to  society,  to 
civilization,  to  progress,  as  also  to  reason  and  to  liberty. 

All  this  is  not  merely  asserted,  but  supported  by  all  manner 
of  specious  arguments  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  minds  of 
children  and  uneducated  persons,  and  attested  by  quotations 
from  all  imaginable  writers  from  Confucius  down  to  Comte  and 
Renan  ; finally,  not  unfrequently  corroborated  by  passages  taken 


14  Pp.  17 — 2 1 , passim. 

16  “ En  s’implantant  dans  le  monde,  le  christianisme  constitua  un  ^pouvantable 
recul  pour  l’humanite.  ...  II  mit  k la  place  de  la  science  des  ages  passes  la  nuit  et  la 
barbaric  du  moyen  £ge.”  “ II  fit  qu’il  s’etait  &oul4  vingt-et-un  si&cles  depuis  Pytha- 

gore,  quand  apparurent  Copemic  et  Galilee”  (pp.  9 and  11). 

16  “L’Eglise  hait,  ex&cre,  abomine  la  femme”  (p.  90).  “Elle  favorise  le  con- 
cubinage” (p.  92).  “ Elle  admet  le  manage,  mais  elle  le  deteste”  (p.  93).  “Elle 

admet  les  crimes  les  plus  horribles  . . . elle  detruit  la  faftille . . . elle  meprise  le 
travail . . . Elle  n’admet  pas  du  tout  la  propri&e”  (p.  101). 
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from  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Fathers,  from  the  Councils 
from  various  theologians  of  both  remote  and  recent  date.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  extracts  are 
garbled  or  falsified.  But  separated  as  they  are  from  their 
context,  and  with  the  authors  own  interpretation  attached  to 
them,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  great  weight  with  children  and 
illiterate  or  unthinking  readers.  And  it  is  precisely  this  which 
makes  M.  Monteil’s  Manual  one  of  the  most  dangerous  means  of 
destroying  faith  that  can  be  imagined ; for  within  the  space  of 
179  pages,  he  has  condensed  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  his 
pupils  an  amount  of  difficulties  and  objections  the  refutations 
of  which  would  fill  a score  of  volumes  and  would  cost  six 
months  of  labour  to  compile.  At  the  conclusion  of  all  this 
mass  of  difficulties  he  finally  proposes  the  question  : “ State  in 
a few  words  what  are  your  opinions  respecting  the  Church  ” — 
answering  it  in  the  following  manner. 

Whatever  the  Church  sets  before  us  as  principles  of  pure  morality  is 
not  its  own ; all  that  is  really  its  own  is  destitute  of  that  character. 

We  will  not  submit  to  be  governed  by  a God  with  Whom  we  should 
have  to  contest  the  conditions  of  our  salvation. 

An  optical  illusion  . . . has  carried  man  out  of  himself,  and  led  him 
to  pay  cultus  to  a Being  he  has  himself  created  in  his  own  likeness  . . . 
In  the  hypothesis  of  the  deist  all  religions  take  their  rise,  and  Christianity 
is,  like  all  other  inventions  of  a similar  nature,  only  the  work  of  man. 

If  Christianity  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a social  religion,  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  results  it  has  produced  have  been  most  disastrous, 
and  have  retarded  the  progress  of  civilization  for  nearly  fifteen  cen- 
turies. . . 

Never  let  us  be  heard  to  say:  Religion  in  itself  is  a good  thing;  it 
is  the  priests  who  ruin  it.  No,  the  priests  are  a logical  part  of  the 
system.  . . . You  may  defeat  them,  you  may  checkmate  them;  you 
may  hinder  them  from  doing  mischief  by  placing  them  under  the  strict 
surveillance  of  a vigilant  police ; by  depriving  them  of  the  right  ot 
holding  any  property,  either  collectively  or  individually;  but  you  can 
never  succeed  in  preventing  the  disintegrating  and  pernicious  influence 
they  exercise  over  men's  consciences  except  by  stopping  the  exercise  of 
their  sacerdotal  functions,  that  is,  by  destroying  religion ; for  it  is  reli- 
gion which  is  so  injurious,  so  fatal,  which  encourages  the  most  shame- 
less trading  upon  the  weakness  of  humanity. 

We  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  cut  it  off  root  and  branch. 
We  must  break  off  with  Christianity,  once  for  all.  The  rupture  has 
indeed  already  been  made,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  carried  into  effect17 

17  *'  Tout  ce  quc  la  religion  chretienne  nous  presente  comme  des  principes  de 
morale  pure  ne  lui  appartient  pas,  et  tout  ce  qui  lui  appartient  est  depourvu  de 
caract&re  moral.  . . . 
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Such  are  the  shocking  blasphemies  which  are  enunciated 
and  printed  for  the  use  of  schools,  although  a promise  was 
given  that  the  consciences  of  Catholics  should  be  scrupulously 
respected  ! 

But  here  an  objection  may  perhaps  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  argue  as  we  are  doing  ? 
Are  we  justified  in  judging  of  lay-instruction  by  the  blasphemies 
quoted  above,  and  which  are  the  utterances  of  two  or  more 
individual  writers  ? Or,  to  speak  of  something  concrete,  ought 
we  to  hold  the  advocates  of  this  system  of  education  responsible 
for  them — the  Parliament,  that  is,  which  voted  for  it,  and  the 
Ministers  who,  after  having  got  the  Bill  passed,  are  now  occu- 
pied in  seeing  that  the  law  is  carried  out  ? 

We  do  not  see  any  room  for  doubt,  nor  do  we  hesitate  for 
a moment  to  answer  this  query  in  the  affirmative. 

In  the  first  place,  speaking  in  general,  the  advocates  of  lay- 
instruction  knew  quite  well  what  they  were  doing  when  they 
let  this  monster  loose.  They  are  therefore  responsible  for  all 

**  Nous  n’acceptons  pas  la  sujtftion  k un  Dieu  avec  lequel  nous  aurions  k dcbattre 
les  conditions  de  notre  salut.  . . . 

“ Une  d’illusion  optique  ...  a transport^  l’homme  hors  de  lui,  dans  un  £tre  cree 
par  lui,  k sa  ressemblance  et  dont  il  a fait  l’objet  de  son  culte.  . . . De  l’hypothese 
deiste  ont  decoule  les  religions  et  le  Christianisme  n’a  comme  les  autres  inven- 
tions de  ce  genre  qu’une  oeuvre  humaine.  . . . 

“ Si  Ton  consid&re  le  Christianisme-  comme  religion  sociale,  on  doit  admettre  que 
ses  r&ultats  ont  &e  d&astreux,  qu’ils  ont  recule  la  civilisation  de  pr&s  de  quinze 
si&cles.  . . . 

“ Ne  tenons  done  jamais  ce  language : La  religion  est  une  bonne  chose,  ce  sont  les 
prStres  qui  la  gfitent.  Non,  les  prStres  sont  dans  la  logique  de  la  religion.  ...  On 
peut  les  rompre,  les  mater,  on  peut  les  empScher  de  nuire,  en  les  faisant  surveiiler  de 
trfcs  pr&s  par  une  police  severe  . . . eti  les  privant  du  droit  de  possession  collective  ou 
mime  individuelle ; mais  on  ne  saurait  emp£cher  leur  action  dissolvante  et  pemicieuse 
sur  les  consciences  qu’en  les  frappant  dans  leur  sacerdoce,  e’est  k dire  en  frappant  la 
religion,  car  e’est  la  religion  qui  est  nuisible,  funeste,  qui  permet  l’exploitation  ^hontee 
de  l’humanite. 

“ II  faut  prendre  le  mal  dans  sa  racine,  et  couper  la  racine  ellememe.  ...  II  faut 
done  que,  d’une  fa9on  definitive,  il  soit  rompu  avec  la  foi  chretienne:  e’est  une 
chose  faite  : mais  il  faut  la  parfaire”  (pp.  125 — 137,  passim ). 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  M.  Edgar  Monteil  appends  a note  in  which  he  states 
that  “ what  is  said  here  is  intended  mainly  to  apply  to  Catholic  Christianity,  as  it  is 
that  which  the  writer  has  had  specially  in  view  throughout  this  book,  without  however 
wishing  to  infer  that  Catholicity  is  not  as  good  as  any  other  form  of  religion,  for  in 
the  present  day  he  would  be  a bold  man  who  would  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the 
superiority  of  one  religion  above  another.**  We  see  his  condemnation  is  a sweeping 
one,  admitting  neither  of  exception,  extenuation,  or  appeal. 
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the  harm  it  is  doing  now,  and  for  all  it  will  do  in  time  to  come. 
And  besides,  although  they  do  not  perhaps  all  go  to  such  an 
extreme  as  M.  Edgar  Monteil,  can  it  be  said  that  they  have 
done  anything  to  arrest  the  evil  ? For  instance,  in  France  the 
law  gives  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  the  right  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  certain  books  in  schools  ; surely  M.  Monteil's 
Manual  ought  to  be  placed  in  this  category.  But  has  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  taken  any  notice  of  it  ? Has  he 
laid  his  interdict  on  this  wretched  publication  ? We  have 
not  yet  heard  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the 
School  Board  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  book  should  be  distributed  to  the  pupils,  and — if 
the  French  Conservative  Press  is  to  be  believed — the  book  has 
already  actually  been  presented  to  every  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress,  and  a copy  sent  to  every  school  library  through- 
out Paris.  M.  Monteil’s  Manual  is  thus  put  within  everybody's 
reach ; and  in  a few  days  we  may  see  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  number  of  school  children. 

So  much  for  the  Manual  of  Lay-instruction . As  for  the 
manuals  compiled  by  M.  Paul  Bert  and  M.  Compayr6,  they  are 
among  the  books  named  for  free  distribution  in  Paris,  Mar- 
seilles, Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  other  towns ; and  in  the  country 
too  numbers  of  school-children  have  got  hold  of  them.  And 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  these  manuals  are  on  many  points  com- 
pletely heterodox  in  their  teaching ; and  what  is  more,  they 
were  condemned  by  Rome  and  placed  on  the  Index  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1882 ; but  all  this  did  not  deter  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  then 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  from  giving  them  his  official 
sanction,  a full  year  after  this  solemn  condemnation,  viz., 
November  17,  1883,  and  authorizing  teachers  to  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  their  pupils. 

It  may  be  said  that  Catholic  fathers  of  families  have  only  to 
avoid  sending  their  children  to  schools  where  such  doctrines  are 
taught  and  such  books  made  use  of.  But  those  who  talk  in 
this  fashion  forget  that  education  is  compulsory  in  France,  and 
that,  in  the  immense  majority  of  Communes,  there  is  only  one 
school ; whence  it  follows  that  if  in  this  school  the  Manual  of 
M.  Bert  or  of  M.  Compayr£  is  taught,  preparatory  to  using  that 
of  M.  Monteil,  to  refuse  to  send  his  children  thither  practically 
amounts,  in  the  case  of  a poor  man  who  is  the  father  of  a family, 
to  condemning  himself,  with  his  eyes  open,  to  fines  and  im- 
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prisonment  The  unfortunate  man  has  not  even  the  alternative 
of  sending  his  son  to  school  and  at  the  same  time  forbidding 
him  to  read  or  learn  by  heart  the  impious  statements  contained 
in  the  manuals  of  which  we  have  spoken.  A limited  number  of 
fathers  of  families  did  resort  to  this  expedient  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ni&vre,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? After  the 
lapse  of  a few  days  the  School  Inspector,  together  with  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department,  excluded  from  the  school  all 
children  acting  in  this  manner,  until  such  time  as  they  should 
be  prepared  to  submit.  The  Inspector  of  Primary  Education 
at  the  same  time  wrote  thus  to  each  head  of  a family: 
"You  are  hereby  further  informed  that  the  absence  of  your 
child,  which  is  your  own  doing ; is  regularly  noted  down  day 
by  day.”18  The  meaning  of  this  was  that  after  a certain 
number  of  absences,  the  father  would  be  condemned  to  a fine 
and  imprisonment.  There  thus  remained  no  alternative  between 
quietly  looking  on  whilst  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  children 
were  being  daily  poisoned  by  means  of  these  manuals,  or  sub- 
mitting to  fines  and  imprisonment ! We  appeal  to  the  reader, 
and  ask  him  if  we  were  not  justified  in  arguing  as  we  did,  and 
whether  we  really  spoke  too  severely  respecting  lay-instruction 
and  those  who  advocate  it  ? 

Such  is  now  the  state  of  affairs  in  France.  Is  this  persecu- 
tion of  the  weak,  this  war  waged  against  the  souls  of  children, 
to  last  much  longer  ? " He  alone  can  tell,”  as  a great  orator 
recently  said,  "Who  appoints  for  His  servants  the  length  of 
time  their  trials  are  to  last,  and  gives  the  victory  when  He  wills, 
and  to  whomsoever  He  wills.”  But  if  this  account  of  the  perse- 
cution which  the  Church  in  France  is  at  present  undergoing 
could  be  the  means  of  warding  off  from  the  Church  in  England 
similar  trials  and  dangers,  we  shall  be  amply  rewarded  both  for 
the  depressing  effect  which  the  consideration  of  so  painful  a 
subject  could  not  fail  to  have  upon  us,  and  for  the  self-restraint 
which  kept  us  from  throwing  into  the  fire,  before  we  had  done 
with  them,  the  blasphemous  works  which  have  formed  the  main 
subject  of  the  present  article. 

fr£d£ric  rouvier. 

1S  See  Moniteur  Universe lt  9 Mars,  1884. 
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There  is  no  one  on  whom  public  attention  is  so  earnestly  bent 
at  the  present  moment  as  on  the  brave  man  who  enjoys  the 
doubtful  dignity  of  Governor  of  the  Soudan.  There  is  a pre- 
valent impression  that  he  has  been  deserted,  or,  as  some  would 
have  it,  betrayed,  by  the  English  Government,  that  they  have 
selfishly  availed  themselves  of  his  prestige  and  lofty  courage  to 
free  themselves  from  an  inextricable  position,  and,  because  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  impossible  task,  have 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  political  question,  and  do 
not  pronounce  any  opinion  on  a matter  where  it  is  easy  to  take 
up  a popular  cry,  but  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  opinion 
which  is  anything  but  imperfect  and  one-sided.  Our  concern 
is  with  the  character  of  the  hero  who  is  at  present  imprisoned 
in  Khartoum.  For  no  one  can  deny  that  General  Charles 
Gordon  is  a hero— one  worthy  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  a 
man  who  when  he  has  once  decided  whither  duty  calls  him, 
follows  the  call  with  a singleness  of  aim  and  a sacrifice  of  self 
which  every  one  must  admire. 

It  was  the  conspicuous  ability  that  characterized  his  sup- 
pression of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  which  first  brought  him  under 
public  notice.  Since  then  he  has  shown  himself  one  of  England’s 
most  distinguished  soldiers.  Half  knight-errant  and  half  soldier 
of  fortune,  his  career  has  a halo  of  romance  around  it  He 
is  almost  out  of  place  in  these  days  of  newspaper  correspon- 
dents and  literateurs.  General  Gordon  is  unwillingly  dragged 
into  publicity.  It  is  not  enough  to  commemorate  his  military 
exploits,  his  springs  of  action  must  also  be  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  not  only  as  a brilliant  commander 

1 The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon.  By  A.  Egmont  Hake.  London : Remington 
and  Co.,  1884. 

Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa . Edited  by  G.  B.  Hill,  D.C.L.  London : 
T.  De  la  Rue  and  Co.,  1884. 
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of  semi-civilized  tribes  that  he  is  unwillingly  brought  into 
public  notice.  Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  know  his 
inmost  thoughts,  have,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
communicated  their  impressions  to  the  outside  world,  desiring 
to  win  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  something  more  than 
a skilful  soldier,  influenced  by  high  and  unselfish  motives  in 
his  great  undertakings.  He  is  held  up  to  us  as  a true  and 
a perfect  type  of  a Christian  hero.  His  life,  we  are  told,  “is 
the  story  of  a true  disciple  of  his  Divine  Master  ...  of 
a complete  Christian  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.”  Such 
Christians  have  indeed  been  rare  in  all  times,  perhaps  they 
are  especially  so  in  our  own  day,  and  a character  like  this  when 
found  is  certainly  to  be  made  a note  of.  We  are  glad  of  any 
opportunity  which  chance  may  give  us  of  studying  one  who 
can  be  described  in  terms  involving  such  comprehensive  per- 
fection. 

Circumstances,  not  General  Gordon  himself,  have  placed 
before  us  such  materials  as  we  have.  The  political  events  of 
the  last  few  months  have  narrowly  prevented  Chinese  Gordon 
escaping  into  the  useful  and  active  obscurity  which  he  prefers. 
Had  not  the  public  press  directed  attention  in  the  right  quarter, 
he  would  have  gone  off  contentedly  into  the  savage  woods  of 
the  Congo  unnoticed,  but  “Chinese  Gordon  for  the  Soudan!” 
the  suggestion  made  and  reiterated  by  journals  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  was  too  imperative  to  be  resisted,  and  he  was 
soon  speeding  his  solitary  way  to  Khartoum,  “A  lone  figure 
in  the  desert,”  as  the  Times  expressed  it,  " carrying  with  him 
the  fate  of  the  existing  Government.” 

Public  attention  being  thus  called  prominently  to  him,  efforts 
were  not  wanting  to  satisfy  curiosity.  The  comparatively  few 
facts  which  have  become  public  property  by  the  publication 
of  General  Gordon’s  letters,  show  us  that  the  man  who  was 
considered  capable  of  reducing  even  the  Soudan  chaos  to  order 
is,  as  we  might  guess,  a man  of  strong  individuality,  a man  of 
strong  views,  given  to  expressing  his  opinions  strongly,  and 
possessed,  too,  of  the  rarer  quality  of  acting  up  to  his  con- 
victions. Explaining  how  he  came  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  the  Soudan  in  1874,  he  says  of  himself:  “I  felt  too  inde- 
pendent to  serve,  with  my  views, ‘at  Malta  or  in  the  corps,  and 
perhaps  I felt  I had  in  me  something  that,  if  God  willed,  might 
benefit  those  lands,  for  He  has  given  me  great  energy  and  health, 
and  some  little  common  sense.” 
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The  nature  of  the  tasks  General  Gordon  has  had  to  perform 
led  to  his  being  forced  to  live  much  alone.  The  months  and 
years  he  has  spent  amongst  more  or  less  savage  races,  have  often 
isolated  him  for  considerable  periods  from  any  companionship 
that  could  be  socially  suitable  for  him.  During  such  times  almost 
his  only  link  with  civilization  was  letter  writing,  and  into  his 
letters  he  poured  all  his  thoughts  and  fancies.  But  his  isolation 
was  busy,  busy  in  organizing  or  exploring,  governing  or  arrang- 
ing financial  difficulties,  administering  justice,  sometimes  on  a 
large  sometimes  on  a small  scale,  busy  sometimes  with  gigantic 
problems  such  as  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  busied  even 
in  his  idler  moments  in  such  minor  details  as  with  the  cleaning 
of  his  favourite  gun.  But  he  felt  his  isolation  acutely  some- 
times. “ People  talk  of  being  dull,’*  he  says,  “ why,  here  I have 
been  alone  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  never  exchange  a word 
beyond  a few  broken  Arabic  sayings  from  morning  to  night.” 
He  made  a hard  fight  to  avoid  dulness.  " I have  been  working 
for  the  last  ten  days,”  he  says,  when  Governor  of  Khartoum  in 
1878,  “at  a big  map  of  the  Soudan,  but  now  it  is  finished,  I am 
utterly  at  a loss  how  to  employ  my  time.”  No  books  were 
to  be  had,  and  so  the  clocks  within  his  reach  solved  the  problem 
for  a day  or  two.  “ Pulled  another  clock  to  pieces  to-day  and 
put  it  together  again,  which  is  more  difficult;  I am  getting 
an  adept,”  is  an  entry  in  one  of  his  letters  at  this  time,  which  is 
followed  shortly  after  by  another  which  is  not  so  jubilant. 
“A  cuckoo  clock  has  beaten  me  to-day.  I cannot  make 
it  go  ” 

Forced  thus  upon  himself,  the  natural  or  acquired  bent  of 
a man's  mind  must  necessarily  be  accentuated.  So  we  find  it 
in  the  present  instance ; his  isolation  has  accentuated  his 
naturally  earnest  and  religious  tone  of  mind.  But  his  views 
on  religious  matters  are  not  a little  peculiar,  and  evidently  take 
their  colouring  from  the  surroundings  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
has  spent  so  large  a portion  of  his  life. 

A self-reliant  man,  speculating  about  religion  without  any 
very  fixed  data,  is  not  unlikely  to  come  to  conclusions  which 
are  odd  and  logically  inconsistent.  Theology  is  not  a science 
which  any  one  man  can  construct  ab  ovo  for  himself.  No  one 
man  can  see  all  the  ramifications  and  relations  and  consequences 
of  individual  propositions.  It  need  be  no  matter  for  surprise 
then,  if  we  find  that  General  Gordon,  clear-headed  and  un- 
compromisingly sincere  as  he  is,  has  arrived  at  conclusions 
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which,  whether  we  consider  them  rationally  or  theologically, 
may  be  termed  startling. 

It  is  certainly  a little  startling  to  find  a man  of  General 
Gordon’s  mental  calibre  asserting  his  acceptance  of  the  long 
exploded  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  our  individual  souls. 
Yet  he  puts  it  down  as  his  deliberate  conviction  that  all  men 
have  passed  through  a series  of  conscious  lives,  that  we  have 
all  lived  and  died  previously  to  our  now  living  in  this  present 
century.  “ I think,”  he  writes,  “ that  this  life  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  lives,  which  our  incarnated  part  has  lived.  I have  little 
doubt  of  our  having  pre-existed,  and  that  also  in  the  time  of 
our  pre-existence  we  were  actively  employed.” 

How  such  an  idea  should  have  arisen  in  his  mind  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  but  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  another 
of  his  convictions  has  grown  upon  him.  A soldier,  who  has 
lived  through  dangers  to  which  he  sees  others  succumb,  one 
especially  who  has  lived  in  contact,  and  in  sympathetic  contact, 
with  Mahometanism,  is  not  so  unlikely  to  drift  into  fatalism. 
Fatalism  seems  to  have  taken  a strong  hold  upon  General 
Gordon’s  mind,  early  in  life,  stronger  at  any  rate  than  many 
of  the  religious  convictions,  which  seem  in  a state  of  rather 
unstable  equilibrium  in  his  mind.  Writing  home  from  the 
Crimea,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  death  of  a fellow-officer: 
“ The  shell  burst  above  him,  and,  by  what  is  called  chance^  struck 
him  in  the  back,  killing  him  instantly.”  His  own  employment 
of  the  theory,  however,  is  peculiar  and  illogical.  As  understood 
by  him,  he  finds  in  it  comfort  and  rest.  “No  comfort,”  he 
writes,  “is  equal  to  that  which  he  has  who  has  God  for  his 
stay,  who  believes  not  in  words,  but  in  fact,  that  all  things  are 
ordained  to  happen  and  must  happen, He  himself  distinctly 
explains  that  he  does  not  accept  the  theory  of  fatalism  in  its 
ordinary  meaning.  “It  is  a delightful  thing  to  be  a fatalist,” 
he  exclaims,  “ not  as  that  word  is  generally  employed,  but  to 
accept  that  when  things  happen,  and  not  before,  God  has  for 
some  wise  reason  so  ordained  them  to  happen.”  Happily  the 
gallant  soldier  who  reasons  thus  does  not  reduce  his  theological 
conclusions  to  their  logical  consequences,  or  he  would  conclude, 
as  do  the  Orientals  whom  he  so  energetically  denounces,  that 
asf  things  are  pre-ordained,  immoveably  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  use  in  our  being  energetic,  and  so  things 
may  as  well  be  allowed  to  “slide.”  Fortunately  indeed,  for 
much  of  the  good  which  General  Gordon  has  been  instrumental 
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in  accomplishing  would  never  have  been  done,  if  he  had  not 
put  his  own  shoulder  resolutely  to  the  wheel,  and  helped  on 
the  march  of  events  by  his  own  strong  will  and  determination. 
With  happy  inconsistency,  therefore,  he  seems  to  have  but  one 
use  for  his  doctrine  of  the  inevitable ; he  employs  it  only  retros- 
pectively. When  the  Khedive  gave  away  to  a French  museum 
a splendid  collection  of  arms  and  trophies  made  by  Gordon, 
valued  by  him  at  .£15,000,  and  this  too  at  a time  when  the 
country  wanted  a £5  note,  Gordon  consoles  himself  for  the 
loss  (especially  amongst  the  rest  for  the  loss  of  a shield  and 
helmet  which  had  cost  him  £100  of  his  own  money),  by  saying : 
“ However,  these  things  were  settled  years,  a million  million 
years  ago.” 

Thus  he  falls  back  upon  his  doctrine  solely  as  a sort  of  balm 
for  past  ill-success;  he  never  seems  to  think  of  it  as  possibly  being 
a curb  or  check  for  any  initiative.  Still,  the  doctrine,  if  true, 
must  cut  both  ways,  and  in  the  following  incident  which  he 
relates.  General  Gordon  wins  our  sympathy  by  one  touch  of 
nature  in  it,  as  fully  as  he  shows  the  logical  inconsistency 
between  his  belief  and  his  practice.  When  in  the  Soudan,  his 
German  servant  came  to  him  one  day  with  a grave  face : 44  I 
have  had  a great  loss,”  he  said, 44 1 saw  a hippopotamus  on  the 
bank  and  fired  at  him  with  your  big  rifle.  I did  not  know  it 
would  kick  so  hard,  and  it  kicked  me  over,  and  it  fell  into  the 
water.”  It  was  a great  loss  to  Gordon,  and  he  says  so,  but  soon 
consoles  himself  by  adding : 44  However,  as  it  was  ordained  to  be 
lost,  I soon  got  over  it.”  This  philosophising  did  not  prevent 
his  administering  a sharp  rebuke  to  his  clumsy  henchman,  a 
rebuke  richly  deserved  if  the  event  had  not  been  unalterably 
pre-ordained.  44  You  are  a born  idiot  of  three  years  old,  I said, 
how  dare  you  touch  my  rifle?”  44  It  did  not  kick,”  he  adds  with 
explanatory  pathos  calculated  to  win  the  heart  of  any  sportsman, 
44  it  did  not  kick  if  held  properly,  but  Berndorf  is  a cow.” 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  any  man  always  to  act 
up  consistently  to  a theory,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  a 
man  to  have  a theory  which  admits  of  being  acted  up  to  with  con- 
sistency. Presumably,  the  first  religious  teaching  given  to  General 
Gordon  in  his  early  years  was  largely  tinged  with  Calvinism, 
and  with  such  a beginning  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  the 
circumstances  of  his  later  life  to  lead  him  on  into  a kind  of 
fatalism,  without  his  realizing  precisely  whither  he  was  going. 
But  he  might  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  If  anything  is 
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calculated  to  check  hope  and  energy,  in  the  heart  of  man,  it 
certainly  is  the  abominable  theory  that  an  immoveable  destiny 
has  fixed  the  course  of  events.  Apathy  and  gloom  legitimately 
follow  in  the  train  of  such  teaching,  and  such  consequences 
largely  help  to  disprove  the  doctrine.  General  Gordon  sub- 
stantially admits  the  doctrine,  and  inconsistently  rails  against 
the  effects  which  such  teaching  ordinarily  must  produce  in  its 
followers,  such  minor  results  even  as  a 44  cruet-stand  ” expression 
of  countenance.  44  Why  are  people  like  hearses,”  he  asks,  44  and 
look  like  pictures  of  misery  ? It  must  be  from  discontent  with 
the  government  of  God,  for  all  things  are  directed  by  Him.” 

But  all  people  have  not  the  robust  health  or  the  robust 
intelligence  of  Chinese  Gordon,  and  health  has  frequently  more 
to  do  with  cheerfulness  than  any  abstract  discontent  with  the 
government  of  the  universe,  while  there  may  be  seasons  of  trial 
when  cheerfulness  is  altogether  out  of  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
Christian.  It  is  a hard  thing  to  reproach  him  with  this  if  he 
cannot  help  it.  It  is  a real  mockery,  to  tell  men  that  they  are 
inevitably  chained  down  by  an  immoveable  destiny,  regulating 
the  great  as  well  as  the  trivial  occurrences  of  life,  even  to  the 
loss  of  44  that  beautiful  rifle,”  and  then  complain  that  they  are 
not  cheerful  at  the  prospect 

If  there  is  inconsistency  and  vagueness  in  what  is  more 
properly  a philosophical  conclusion  with  him,  there  seems  to 
be  still  more  vagueness  and  inconsistency  in  General  Gordon's 
notion  of  Christianity  itself.  And  no  wonder.  The  vapoury 
dissenting  44  Christianity  ” with  which  he  is  acquainted  at  home 
can  have  no  hold  upon  his  sympathies  or  his  intelligence. 
Hence,  perhaps,  a reason  why  he  has  attempted  to  construct 
a 44 Christian”  religion  for  himself.  44 The  Christianity  of  the 
masses  (in  England)  is  a vapid,  tasteless  thing,  and  of  no  use  to 
any  one.  The  people  of  England  care  more  for  their  dinners 
than  they  do  for  anything  else.”  Such  is  his  outspoken  esti- 
mation of  the  religion,  or  religions,  of  the  people,  an  opinion 
no  doubt  rather  forcibly  expressed,  but  presumably  founded 
upon  sufficient  evidence.  There  are  many  44  religious  ” associa- 
tions in  England  much  in  the  position  of  a Cabinet  without 
a policy,  and  their  shifting  attempts  at  theological  teaching 
not  unnaturally  produce  the  results  which  excite  General 
Gordon's  unconcealed  contempt  No  wonder  he  concludes  that 
whatever  Christianity  may  be,  it  cannot  be  what  conflicting 
sects  hesitatingly  suggest  As  a man  of  active  temperament, 
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he  naturally  catches  at  the  practical  results  or  effects  which 
ought  to  follow  from  Christian  teaching,  and  he  is  inclined  to 
consider  some  practices  which  should  accompany  and  which 
naturally  flow  from  Christian  doctrines  as  being  Christianity 
itself.  Christianity  is  a much  abused  word  now-a-days,  and 
General  Gordon  is  not  singular  in  deciding  for  himself  that 
it  means  a sort  of  practical  philanthropy  rather  than  a definite 
belief  involving  definite  practices.  Looking  at  “ Christianity  ” 
as  defined  by  himself  and  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  rather 
prefers  the  ordinary  Mussulman  to  the  average  “ Christian  ” of 
these  islands.  Thus  he  says  in  one  place  : “ I find  the  Mussul- 
man quite  as  good  a Christian  as  many  a Christian,  and  do 
not  believe  that  he  is  in  any  peril  (of  salvation).  All  of  us  are 
more  or  less  Pagans  ...  I like  the  Mussulman ; he  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  God : his  life  is  a fairly  pure  one ; certainly 
he  gives  himself  a good  margin  in  the  wife-line,  but  at  any  rate 
he  never  poaches  on  others.  Can  our  Christian  people  say  the 
same  ? ” No  doubt  an  honest  Mussulman  is  a better  person 
to  have  dealings  with  than  a dishonest  Christian,  but  we  cannot 
judge  and  condemn  systems  on  account  of  the  conduct  of 
individuals  who  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very  system 
they  profess  to  follow.  Cornelius  the  Centurion  led  a better 
life  than  did  Mary  Magdalen,  to  use  types  familiar  to  all,  but 
the  Magdalen  was  not  directed  to  follow  the  religious  system 
professed  by  Cornelius,  whereas  the  Centurion  was  led  to 
embrace  the  faith  which  had  regenerated  the  Magdalen.  But 
if  these  particular  notions  of  his  are  somewhat  irrelevant,  he  is 
no  doubt  right  when  he  is  speaking  of  Christians,  whose  religion 
pure  and  undefiled  is  to  visit  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  to  keep 
unspotted  from  the  world.  In  spite  of  his  somewhat  sweeping 
generalization,  something  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  England,  and 
he  himself  seems  to  have  found  it  at  any  rate  at  Khartoum. 
“I  went  to  the  convent  to-day/’  he  writes  in  1876,  “and  found 
a nice  old  nun  and  a younger  one.  They  told  me  harrowing 
tales  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  natives  in  Kordofan — it  is 
dreadful.”  What  had  induced  the  “nice  old  nun  and  the 
younger  one  ” to  spend  their  lives  in  the  Soudan  ? 

Endeavouring  to  carry  out  in  practice  what  he  thinks  right  in 
theory,  General  Gordon  not  unnaturally  shows  some  disdain  for 
those  whose  practice  belies  their  professions.  He  has  many 
hard  words  for  those  whom  he  calls  “ Christian  Pharisees,”  men 
whose  professions  are  ample  enough,  but  whose  actual  practice 
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consists  in  rounding  off  anything  which  interferes  with  personal 
convenience.  “ I will  go  with  religion  as  far  as  I can  without 
inconvenience,  but  no  farther.  I cannot  go  second-class.  I 
must  have  change  of  air  every  year,  &c.  There  my  line  is 
drawn.  I was  bom  in  a certain  sphere,  and  I must  live  in  that 
sphere.”  No  doubt  General  Gordon  hits  off  the  actual  state  of 
mind  of  many  Englishmen  in  these  ironical  words,  but  it  is  a 
state  of  mind  which  has  no  connection  with  Christianity,  nor  can 
it  be  supposed  that  such  is  General  Gordon’s  real  impression. 
But  when  an  Englishman  has  to  construct  a working  religion  for 
himself,  most  probably  comfort,  and  not  the  flickering,  uncertain 
light  of  any  variety  of  “ Reformed  Christianity  ” will  be  his  real 
though  unperceived  guiding  principle. 

Beyond  being  practically  useful  to  humanity,  General 
Gordon’s  notion  as  to  what  Christianity  is,  includes  the  idea 
of  complete  submission  to  the  will  and  guidance  of  God.  It 
is  an  idea  which  is  complementary  to  his  fatalism.  Once  he 
is  convinced  as  to  what  is  the  Divine  guidance  for  himself  in  any 
particular  set  of  circumstances,  his  mind  is  made  up,  and  he  acts. 
“ Keep  your  eyes  on  the  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  by  night, 
and  never  mind  your  steps.  The  direction  is  the  main  point” 
Such  implicit  obedience  to  what  he  considers  manifestations  of 
Divine  will  is  undoubtedly  a fine  trait  in  a man’s  character,  and 
must  atone  for  many  errors  of  judgment  by  which  one’s  own 
individual  impressions  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  a higher 
origin.  But  General  Gordon’s  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
Divine  will  are  peculiar,  and  nothing  but  earnest  simplicity  can 
save  them  sometimes  from  being  looked  upon  as  bordering 
on  the  irreverent,  and  such  they  might  be  in  another  man. 
“Tossing  up  about  difficult  questions  relieves  me  of  much 
anxiety,”  he  says  in  one  place,  justifying  his  practice  by  the  text, 
“ The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
of  the  Lord.” 

There  are  not  wanting  passages  in  his  letters  which  show  that, 
in  spite  of  some  strange  ideas  (whose  strangeness  most  likely  is 
more  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  rather  than  in 
actual  concept),  General  Gordon  fashions  his  life  upon  high  and 
noble  principles.  His  unhesitating  submission  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  will  of  God  stands  out  prominently  both  in 
his  practice  as  well  as  in  his  theorising.  True  happiness,  he 
contends,  is  to  be  obtained  “ by  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
whatever  that  will  may  be,”  and  he  is  right  It  is  his  ready  sub- 
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mission  to  the  known  will  of  God  which  seems  to  have  led  him 
to  adopt  what  he  calls  his  form  of  fatalism.  “ We  have  nothing 
further  to  do  when  the  scroll  of  events  is  unrolled  than  to  accept 
them  as  being  for  the  best.  Before  it  is  unrolled  it  is  another 
matter,  atid  you  could  not  say  I sat  still  and  let  things  happen 
with  this  belief.” 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  detract  from  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  a sincere  man  who  consistently  acts  up  to  such 
maxims  deserves  to  be  held,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  such 
maxims,  good  as  they  are,  are  yet  not  distinctively  Christian.  A 
deist  would  probably  accept  them,  in  theory,  and  those  who  hold 
up  General  Gordon  as  a perfect  type  of  a Christian  under  a 
threefold  aspect,  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed,  show  us  that 
they  have  only  hazy  notions  as  to  what  Christianity  is.  But  for 
General  Gordon  himself,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  criticise 
too  minutely  stray  expressions,  jotted  down  in  odd  moments  of 
temporary  cessation  from  very  active  labour,  expressions  of 
opinion  never  intended  for  publicity,  and  which  their  writer 
has  never  afterwards  considered  in  their  bearings  upon  each 
other.  Looking  at  his  sayings  as  a whole,  we  find  in  General 
Gordon  a good  instance,  and  a very  good  instance,  of  the  sort  of 
religion  which  a high-minded  man,  nursed  in  Protestantism,  a 
man  with  strong  individualism,  has  elaborated  for  himself.  The 
basis  upon  which  he  builds  is  the  theory  of  personal,  individual 
inspiration.  A man  whose  natural  vigour  and  ability  are  of  such 
a high  order,  under  the  influence  of  this  theory,  would  not 
unnaturally  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  sometimes  mistaking 
the  flashes  of  his  own  genius  for  light  from  on  high.  Believing 
that  all  things  are  immoveably  ordained  by  the  sole  will  of  God, 
he  must  naturally  reject  with  horror  the  Calvinist  hell,  and  his 
sincere  nature  would  find  much  to  shock  him  in  what  he  strongly 
denounces  as  Protestant  “ Phariseeism.”  One  cannot  help  feeling 
that  General  Gordon  is  what  he  is  religiously  in  spite  of  the  Pro- 
testantism in  the  midst  of  which  he  has  lived  ; it  is  the  only 
form  of  conventional  Christianity  with  which  he  is  acquainted, 
and  he  calls  it  “a  vapid,  tasteless  thing,  of  no  use  to  anyone.” 
If  he  had  only  known,  from  within,  that  Christianity  which  is 
Catholic,  universal!  As  it  is,  it  is  quite  possible  to  admire 
General  Gordon  as  a brilliant  leader,  a man  of  exceptional 
greatness  of  character,  sincere,  single-minded,  generous  and 
upright  in  all  his  dealings,  without  shutting  our  eyes  to  theo- 
logical vagaries  which  are  neither  to  be  admired  or  imitated. 
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Christianity  knows  nothing  of  the  pre-existence  of  our  individual 
souls,  it  rejects  fatalism,  whether  taught  nakedly  by  Calvin  or 
by  Mahomet,  or  in  the  mitigated  form  adopted  by  Gordon.  It 
believes  that  Christ  taught  one  very  definite  system  of  religion 
which  is  the  whole  truth,  truth  which  demands  the  assent  of  our 
intellect  as  well  as  practical  obedience  to  its  ordinances.  Obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  our  individual  conscience  is  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God,  even  though  such  dictation  may  be  at 
times  materially  erroneous ; but  such  obedience,  however 
complete,  is  not  yet  all-sufficient,  though  quite  indispensable, 
in  the  formation  of  a character  according  to  the  high  type  of 
Christian  perfection. 

W.  D.  STRAPPINI. 
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There  are  no  phenomena  in  existence  so  deceptive  as  religious 
phenomena.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that 
there  are  none  from  which  the  ordinary  observer  is  so  apt  to 
draw  an  unreliable  and  false  conclusion.  Even  if  this  were 
not  proved  by  experience,  we  should  d priori  expect  it  to  be 
the  case.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  religion  to  be  externally  a 
series  of  paradoxes.  It  establishes  its  character  for  strength 
by  its  weakness  in  the  eyes  of  men,  it  proves  itself  to  be  wisdom 
by  the  very  fact  of  its  seeming  folly.  When  it  is  weak,  then 
it  is  strong,  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  seems  strong,  it  Is 
often  in  reality  extremely  weak.  It  never  displayed  these 
peculiarities  more  remarkably  than  at  the  very  moment  when 
Christianity  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  has  kept  up  its 
character  ever  since.  At  the  moment  that  it  appeared  to  be 
stamped  out,  when  the  Body  of  Christ  was  lying  cold  and 
helpless  in  the  grave,  when  He  had  died  a felon's  death,  and 
been  put  out  of  sight  apparently  for  ever,  when  His  chosen 
Apostles  were  hiding  away  hopeless  and  helpless,  the  seed  was 
sown  which  was  to  transform  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  into 
the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ,  the  foundations 
were  laid  on  which  were  to  be  built  the  Church  against  which,  to 
the  end  of  time,  the  combined  powers  of  Hell  should  never  for 
one  instant  prevail  Christianity  was  even  then  being  pro- 
claimed victorious  in  the  world  of  realities.  Christ  was  being 
acknowledged  King  and  Lord  not  only  by  all  the  generations 
of  men  who  had  lived  during  the  last  four  thousand  years,  and 
whose  souls  had  passed  into  the  world  unseen,  but  by  the 
millions  of  spiritual  beings  who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of 
that  world.  In  exulting  loyalty,  or  in  reluctant  and  forced 
submission,  all  had  bowed  the  knee  to  Him,  and  recognized 
His  universal  sovereignty.  The  very  circumstances  of  His  Life 
and  Death  which  seemed  most  degrading,  were  really  the  most 
glorious.  His  crushing  defeat  was  a splendid  victory.  The 
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same  thing  has  been  repeated  a thousand  times.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  Church  being  beaten  down  and  oppressed  is  always  a 
good  sign.  When  she  is  prosperous  and  wealthy,  and  rules  among 
men,  history  teaches  us  that  some  misfortune  was  ere  long 
to  befall  her.  The  Church  in  England,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  seemed  as  firm,  nay,  far  firmer,  than  the 
English  throne,  yet  so  frail  were  her  foundations  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  that  the  fiat  of  a worthless  profligate  was  able 
to  effect,  with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  a national  apostacy. 
Magnificent  churches,  splendid  revenues,  churchmen  of  genius 
and  influence,  monasteries,  convents,  schools,  seminaries  without 
end,  were  but  the  outward  show  of  religion,  beneath  which  in 
many  cases  no  corresponding  reality  was  to  be  found. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  makes  the  opinions  of  a 
traveller  upon  the  state  of  religion  in  a country  which  he  visits, 
generally  speaking,  valueless.  He  sees  only  the  shell,  which 
gives  little  indication  of  the  kernel  that  lies  beneath,  or  at  best 
gives  a very  partial,  unreliable  evidence  whether  it  is  sound  or 
rotten.  A visitor  to  Rome  in  the  second  century  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  the  new  superstition,  which  enjoined 
the  worship  of  a crucified  felon,  would  ere  long  occupy  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars.  A traveller  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  would  have  declared  it  impossible  that  the 
next  generation  would  abandon  their  religion  almost  en  masse. 

If  therefore  I venture  on  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  religion  in  America, 
it  is  partly  because  I intend  rather  to  state  the  facts  that  I 
witnessed  than  any  inferences  from  them,  partly  because  I had 
in  several  ways  unusual  and  extraordinary  advantages  in 
arriving  at  a well  balanced  and  impartial  conclusion  as  regards 
those  parts  at  least  that  I myself  visited.  It  was  naturally  the 
subject  of  all  others  most  interesting  to  me,  and  on  which  I was 
most  anxious  to  gain  all  the  information  I could.  It  was  one 
that  I never  lost  sight  of,  and  as  my  impressions  as  well  as  my 
facts  were  partly  gathered  at  first  hand,  partly  communicated 
to  me  by  men  of  good  judgment  and  wide  experience,  priests 
and  laymen,  religious  and  seculars,  I hope  that  my  conclusions 
may  prove  to  be  not  untrustworthy.  If  they  are,  the  error  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  my  lack  of  intelligence  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject,  not  of  any  want  of  opportunities  of 
obtaining  reliable  data. 

Religion  in  America  is  rather  a wide  topic;  but  in  the 
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States,  far  more  than  in  Canada  or  in  England,  the  word 
narrows  itself  to,  mean  the  Catholic  religion.  Even  in  Eng- 
land this  change  is  taking  place  with  increasing  rapidity, 
but  England  is  a century  behind  America  in  this  respect. 
There  still  lingers  among  English  Protestants  an  intense  reli- 
giousness, a perverse,  one-sided  article,  always  mixed  with 
suicidal  errors,  sometimes  a caricature  of  the  Church,  counter- 
feiting her  and  professing  an  identity  with  her,  sometimes 
intensely  hostile  to  her  and  to  everything  bearing  her  name, 
and  sometimes  both  imitating  and  disowning  her.  Generally 
the  greatest  “religiousness”  or  religious  earnestness  is  found, 
both  in  England  and  Canada,  among  those  who  have  the 
greatest  aversion  to  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are,  indeed, 
religious  and  earnest  men  belonging  to  every  phase  of  dogmatic 
Protestantism,  but  there  are  more  of  them  among  the  Evan- 
gelicals and  those  who  belong  to  the  Puritan  or  quasi-Puritan 
section  of  Protestants,  than  there  are  elsewhere.  . Their  theory 
of  Christianity  is  one  of  individual  inspiration.  They  reject  any 
visible  Church  to  which  Christ  communicated  the  deposit  of 
Faith,  and  substitute  for  it  a personal  relation  between  Christ 
and  the  individual  soul,  in  virtue  of  which  the  believer  is 
justified.  The  establishment  of  this  personal  relation  is  des- 
cribed as  “ finding  Christ,”  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  he  who 
has  experienced  it  is  “ saved.”  He  describes  himself  as 
“converted,”  as  a “Christian,”  as  one  who  by  reason  of  this 
magic  process  is,  in  defiance  of  all  the  warnings  of  Holy 
Scripture,  assured  of  his  salvation.  We  are  not  concerned  at 
present  with  an  analysis  of  this  anomalous  and  very  objection- 
able parody  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  conversion  and  of  grace. 
But  it  is  of  importance  because  of  its  widespread  success.  From 
the  earnest  piety  of  Wilberforce,  the  slavery  abolitionist,  down 
to  the  vulgar  profanities  of  the  Salvation  Army,  it  has  phases 
and  varieties  without  number.  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  are 
its  most  prominent  representatives  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
the  only  form  of  religion  outside  the  Catholic  Church  which  has 
any  power  to  propagate  itself  or  to  leaven  the  masses ; a few 
feeble  persons  with  leaders  of  questionable  honesty  may  play  at 
Ritualism,  old-fashioned  orthodoxy  may  linger  on  and  hold  its 
own  in  virtue  of  its  conservative  respectability,  but  they  are 
influences  which  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  take  into  account 
in  calculating  what  is  hereafter  to  be  the  resultant  of  the 
religious  and  irreligious  forces  at  work  amid  modern  civilization. 
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But  this  Evangelicalism  is  an  important  influence.  Curiously 
enough,  soldiers  are  rather  prone  to  it — officers  converted  from 
the  error  of  their  ways  are  often  seen  on  Revivalist  platforms. 
Several  members  of  the  aristocracy  are  its  firm  supporters — the 
veteran  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  a pillar  of  Evangelicalism — a 
certain  Lord  Radstock  is  one  of  its  apostles.  It  is  among  the 
middle  class  that  it  has  its  chief  recruits.  They  are  the  ruling 
class  in  England  at  present  Although  it  has  but  few  intel- 
lectual men  among  its  ranks,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  among 
the  religious  phenomena  of  Britain  and  British  America.  If  it 
loses  many  of  its  adherents,  who  find  it  a very  unsatisfactory 
form  of  religion,  yet  it  has  a wonderful  knack  of  filling  up  its 
ranks  and  making  up  for  defaulters.  It  is  most  active  in  its 
missionary  zeal.  Probably  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other,  in  railroad  carriages  or  on 
steamboats  or  in  the  public  streets,  been  accosted  by  a self- 
satisfied  young  Evangelist  who  has  offered  them  a tract  or 

leaflet.  A re  you f was  the  title  of  a tract  which  I remember 

was  given  to  me  when  I was  a youngster.  The  blank  was 
supposed  to  be  filled  up  by  the  word  41  saved/'  though  according 
to  ordinary  usage,  it  was  suggestive  of  a participle  of  very 
different  signification.  Do  or  done  was  the  heading  of  a leaflet 
handed  to  me  in  the  railroad  between  Bournemouth  and  Salis- 
bury only  the  other  day  by  an  amiable  young  clergyman.  Its 
theology  was  false  and  demoralizing ; it  discouraged  any 
attempt  to  doy  to  work  out  one's  own  salvation,  and  insisted  on 
the  mere  acceptance  of  the  work  already  done  for  the  sinner  by 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  condition  of  salvation.  A day  or  two  ago 
I made  friends  with  a smart  (or  what  Americans  call  a 
"bright")  boy  in  the  Underground  Railway,  ivho  informed 
me  that  "he  was  a Christian,  and  so  was  his  father,"  and 
when  I pulled  out  my  office-book  the  child,  thinking  it  was 
a Bible,  whispered  confidentially,  with  rather  precocious  piety, 
“ There  you  have  got  the  best  book  in  the  world ! ” 

But  in  America  I do  not  think  I ever  encountered  this  phase 
of  Protestantism.  In  the  country  districts  it  may  flourish  here 
and  there.  In  some  of  the  old-fashioned  cities  it  is,  I believe, 
not  entirely  extinct  But  it  has  completely  lost  its  hold  on  the 
class  on  whom  it  has  its  chief  influence  in  England.  In  America 
it  is  simply  nowhere.  It  has  no  more  influence  than  Ritualism 
or  Mormonism,  or  any  other  of  the  multiform  isms  which  diver- 
sify the  quasi-religious  world  of  America.  It  cannot  stand  its 
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ground  against  American  hatred  of  humbug  and  sharp-sighted 
instinctive  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous.  In  spite  of  the  greater 
plentifulness  of  money  in  the  States,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey 
find  it  a better  speculation  to  “stump”  the  old  country.  In  New 
York  or  Boston  Salvationists  would  shout  and  preach  and  march 
in  vain.  Vainly  would  they  court  persecution  and  seek  to  earn 
the  reward  of  the  confessor.  Indifference  would  soon  chill  their 
efforts,  and  they  would  die  out  on  the  uncongenial  soil. 

What  sort  of  religion  is  there  then  in  the  States  outside  the 
Catholic  Church  ? Little  or  none  at  all.  I am  speaking  of  the 
large  cities,  not  of  the  country  districts,  where  a decaying  form 
of  belief  always  lingers  in  the  rustic  mind.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  any  want  of  Protestant  churches  in  New  York  or 
Brooklyn  or  Boston  or  Chicago.  In  some  cases  these  are 
crowded,  though  many  of  them,  especially  in  the  cities  which 
are  the  best  representatives  of  the  future  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, find  very  scanty  worshippers.  In  some  parts  of  America 
there  is  a flavour  of  aristocratic  culture  hanging  round  Episco- 
palianism  which  recommends  it  to  the  upper  class.  Congrega- 
tionalism has  the  advantage  of  being  essentially  democratic  in 
its  organization.  Unitarianism  is  not  trammelled  by  uncom- 
fortable dogmas,  and  finds  room  for  any  one  who  is  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a God.  But  the  attachment  of  educated,  men,  and 
indeed  of  the  people  at  large,  to  whatever  ism  they  frequent,  is 
only  skin  deep.  It  is  not  the  form  of  religion  that  attracts  the 
educated  American  to  this  or  that  temple,  it  is  the  ability  of  the 
preacher.  He  who  can  tickle  the  ears  of  his  people  is  sure  to 
fill  his  church,  whatever  the  form  of  belief  or  unbelief  that  he 
sets  before  his  hearers.  He  is  sure  to  fill  his  ^church,  whatever 
his  own  private  character.  He  may  be  divorced — he  may  be 
even  notorious  for  immorality,  he  may  have  disgraced  himself 
publicly — what  matters  this  if  he  can  say  pleasant  things  in  a 
pleasant  way,  and  provide  for  those  who  can  sit  under  him 
dishes  seasoned  tp  their  taste  ? His  benches  will  be  crowded, 
and  he  will  earn  a golden  harvest  Such  men  exactly  realize 
the  picture  drawn  by  one  of  the  Prophets  in  Holy  Scripture : 
“ They  sew  cushions  under  every  elbow,  and  make  pillows  for 
the  heads  of  persons  of  every  age  to  catch  souls.”1  They  make 
things  comfortable  for  all,  are  careful  not  to  say  anything  that 
could  give  offence  or  wound  susceptibilities,  provide  religion 
enough  to  satisfy  the  easy  consciences  of  their  hearers,  give 

1 Ezechiel  xiii.  18. 
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them  a sort  of  modified  or  watered-down  Christianity  which 
will  please,  amuse,  and  interest  Their  congregations  exactly 
correspond  to  the  description  of  St  Paul:  “They  will  not 
endure  sound  doctrine,  but  according  to  their  own  desires  they 
will  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears.”2  They 
do  not  want  to  hear  words  of  wisdom,  but  simply  what  will 
tickle  these  itching  ears,  be  it  true  or  false,  be  the  teacher  a man 
of  honest  life  or  a man  of  scandalous  immorality. 

But  the  educated  American  of  the  large  cities  does  not  as  a 
rule  frequent  the  temples  even  of  these  fashionable  caterers  to 
the  public  taste.  If  he  has  any  religion  at  all,  it  is  a kind  of 
Unitarianism  fading  away  into  rare  Deism.  He  works  hard  all 
the  week,  and  on  Sunday  he  likes  to  enjoy  himself  quietly  at 
home,  or  in  one  of  the  beautiful  parks  which  adorn  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  America  In  Chicago,  a gentleman  long  resident 
there  took  me  into  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  what  Englishmen  would 
call  the  Corn  Exchange.  It  was  crowded  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  city,  busily  buying  and  selling  with  that  earnest  activity 
which  is  essentially  American.  I enquired  whether  such  men 
practised  any  sort  of  religion.  “ Not  one  in  ten  ever  goes  to 
church,”  was  the  reply,  “ and  of  those  who  do,  four  out  of  five  go 
simply  to  please  their  wives.”*  The  religious  instinct  seems  to 
have  died  out  in  the  educated  American.  There  were  several 
men  of  this  class  on  the  ship  on  which  I returned  to  Europe. 
Their  theology  consisted  in  the  belief  that  there  are  plenty  of 
roads  to  Heaven,  and  that  it  matters  little  which  you  take,  so 
long  as  you  “live  well,”  do  not  rob  your  neighbours,  are  a 
good  father,  son,  and  husband.  Whether  you  go  to  church  or 
not  is  quite  a trifle,  about  which  the  Almighty  will  not  ask  any 
awkward  questions  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.  This  is  but  the 
natural  result  of  an  illogical  creed  which  enforces  no  obligations 
over  and  above  the  natural  law,  and  has  no  constructive  power 
or  ability  to  enforce  a single  dogma  or  a single  religious  duty. 
It  is  but  American  common  sense  applied  to  religion. 

I could  not  help  noticing  in  this  respect  the  contrast  between 
Americans  and  Canadians.  A Canadian  gentleman  on  board  the 
ship  was  quite  a typical  Evangelical.  No  subject  so  interesting  to 
him  as  religion.  His  Bible  was  continually  in  his  hand,  and  he 
was  intensely  in  earnest  His  theory  was  the  one  I have  stated 
above,  the  theory  of  an  invisible  Church  without  any  visible 
organization  whatever.  Christ  has  his  people  in  every  form  of 

2 2 Tiro.  iv.  3 
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religion.  External  religious  organizations  are  a mistake.  Chris- 
tianity consists  in  having  found  Christ,  in  having  accounted  His 
imputed  righteousness,  in  being  one  of  the  saved.  After  one  or 
two  conversations  I asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  I,  as  a 
Catholic  priest,  could  be  saved,  and  I was  not  a little  amused 
by  the  serious  tone  in  which  he  said  that  if  I believed  in  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  the  Immaculate  Conception,  he 
was  afraid  that  one  who  held  doctrines  so  dishonouring  to  the 
Saviour  could  hardly  be  a Christian.  I liked  the  man's  frank- 
ness, and,  though  he  was  narrow  and  ignorant,  still  his  religion, 
so  far  as  it  went,  was  a reality.  On  questions  of  morality,  of 
natural  religion,  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord,  the  all-importance  of  the  supernatural,  we  found 
ourselves  quite  agreed.  From  a religious  point  of  view,  he  was 
certainly  in  a better  position  than  the  more  liberal  Americans. 
Their  liberality  was  the  result  partly  of  careless  indifference, 
partly  of  the  American  love  of  fairness  and  universal  equality. 
My  Canadian  friend  would  have  proselytized  if  he  had  the 
opportunity,  perhaps  he  would  have  even  persecuted  if  he  had 
a chance,  thinking  thereby  to  do  God  service,  whereas  the 
Americans  would  have  considered  proselytism  a mere  foolish 
waste  of  time,  and  persecution  as  unjust  and  cruel,  and  a relic 
of  a barbarous  age.  Yet  I am  not  sure  whether  their  indifferent- 
ism  is  not,  in  the  long  run,  more  dangerous  to  the  faith  of 
American  Catholics  than  Canadian  bigotry  to  the  Catholic 
colonists  there. 

But  in  country  districts,  in  the  towns  and  hamlets  and 
villages,  there  is  a form  of  Protestantism  which  is  by  no  means 
indifference,  and  yet  differs  entirely  from  the  narrow  Pro- 
testantism of  England.  It  is  a kind  of  traditional  Methodism 
without  the  same  bigotry  that  we  are  used  to  among  Methodists 
in  England.  It  recks  little  of  the  sect  to  which  you  belong — you 
may  be  Congregationalist,  Bible  Christian,  Episcopalian,  or  even 
Unitarian.  It  does  not  care  about  the  dogmas  you  hold.  It  is 
natural  religion  with  a flavour  of  Christianity  about  it,  more  or 
less  according  to  choice.  Sometimes  it  collects  its  adherents 
together  to  one  of  those  camp  meetings  which  are  the  equiva- 
lents of  a Catholic  retreat,  and  which  are  not  such  a bad  imita- 
tion, when  we  remember  that  they  are  purely %Protestant.  It  has 
degrees  and  varieties  without  number,  but  they  all  unite  on  what 
is  called  the  broad  basis  of  a common  Christianity.  Its  pastors 
are  mostly  ignorant  men  " called  ” to  the  ministry  from  some 
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trade  or  industry.  They  have  found  themselves  possessed  of  a 
certain  fluency  of  speech,  and  their  religious  emotions  have  con- 
spired with  their  consciousness  of  this  gift  to  convince  them  that 
their  vocation  was  to  preach  the  Gospel.  If  they  did  not 
succeed  or  got  tired  of  their  new  office  they  could  always 
return  to  the  store  or  the  work-room.  There  are  a great  many 
men  in  every  line  of  life  who  at  some  portion  of  their  career  were 
for  a time  preachers.  Some  of  them  go  for  a year  or  two  to 
some  college  or  training  institution,  where  they  pick  up  a little 
Latin  and  a knowledge  of  theology  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  their  not  very  exacting  audience.  In  the  rail- 
road cars  between  Plattsburgh  and  Saratoga,  at  a small  town 
called  Fort  Edward,  two  nice  intelligent  boys  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  take  their  places  in  front  of  me,  and  soon  open  their 
school  books  and  begin  to  discuss  their  lessons  for  the  next  day. 
I enter  into  conversation  with  them  and  find  they  are  farmers' 
sons  living  in  the  country  who  go  in  every  day  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  with  the  laudable  object  of  learning  Latin.  The 
school,  or  rather  college,  is  called  Fort  Edward  Institute,  and 
has  a large  number  of  students.  It  is,  if  I remember  right, 
Presbyterian,  or  rather,  a Presbyterian  minister  is  at  the  head 
of  it,  but  it  comprises  various  sects.  My  two  fellow-travellers 
are  Methodists,  and  have  apparently  no  religious  prejudices, 
except  that  for  some  reason  or  other  they  do  not  like  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  appeal  to  me  to  confirm  their  opinion.  On 
my  telling  them  that  I am  a Catholic  priest,  they  seem  a 
little  surprised,  but  not  a whit  less  friendly,  and  soon  they  are 
interested  in  spelling  out  the  Lessons  from  my  Breviary.  They 
get  through  Hcec  didt  Dotninus  Deus  Israel  correctly  till  they 
came  to  the  last  word,  which  seems  quite  strange  to  them, 
whence  I gather  that  their  Bible  knowledge  could  not  have 
been  very  extensive.  But  what  interests  me  most  is  their  account 
of  their  fellow-students.  The  institute  comprises  pupils  of  a 
variety  of  ages,  from  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  men  of 
twenty-eight  or  thirty.  They  all  take  their  places  on  the  same 
benches,  and  it  seems  nothing  strange  to  the  two  boys  that  a 
man  of  thirty  should  come  there  to  learn  Latin  Grammar.  What 
does  astonish  them,  and  naturally  so,  is  that  one  of  the  elder 
students  in  their  class  is  going  to  take  the  whole  of  Latin  in 
one  year.  They  seem  to  think  that  two  years  was  a reason- 
able time  in  which  to  acquire  the  language,  but  that  to  do  it  all 
in  one  year  is  cutting  it  down  rather  fine.  When  I enquire 
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the  object  with  which  this  comprehensive  student  is  applying 
himself  to  classical  study,  they  answer  at  once  that  he  is 
going  to  be  a minister,  as  if  this  followed  necessarily  from  the 
fact  of  his  taking  up  Latin  at  such  an  advanced  age.  I expect 
his  instance  was  rather  a representative  one,  and  that  there 
are  not  a few  ministers  whose  classical  attainments  do  not  go 
beyond  one  year’s  study  of  Latin,  and  whose  theological  know- 
ledge is  on  a par  with  their  Latin.  Under  such  guides  ortho- 
doxy is  not  likely  to  flourish.  When  the  minister  is  only  a 
trifle  less  ignorant  than  his  congregation,  religion  is  sure  to  fall 
into  contempt. 

In  the  various  American  Universities  there  is  generally 
a theological  department  Yale  is  still  regarded  as  the 
home  of  American  orthodoxy.  Its  President,  Dr.  Noah  Porter, 
is  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  encroaching  agnos- 
ticism, and  its  students  receive  a careful  theological  training. 
Harvard  is  Unitarian.  It  has  a building  set  apart  for  students 
intended  for  the  ministry,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
have  to  limit  themselves  to  natural  religion  from  the  mere  fact 
of  their  being  Unitarians.  I do  not  think  that  the  course  there 
excludes  those  who  belong  to  other  Protestant  sects.  There  is  a 
beautiful  elasticity  about  Protestantism  which  enables  it  to 
establish  a sort  of  harmony  of  indifference  between  those  who 
believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  those  who  do  not.. 
The  little  University  of  Providence  (called  from  its  founder  the 
Brown  University),  Rhode  Island,  although  it  has  a Congrega- 
tionalist  for  its  President,  has  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  its 
original  sectarianism,  and  admits  alike  believers  and  unbelievers, 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  these  and  other  minor  Universities 
the  same  idea  is  carried  out  which  prevails  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  that  the  best  training  for  the  ministry  is  general 
information,  with  a certain  admixture  of  lectures  on  religion. 
Everywhere,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  the  Protestant  clergy  are 
not  conspicuous  for  their  influence  or  ability  or  literary  and 
scientific  reputation.  With  the  exception  of  a few  distinguished 
names,  they  have  no  men  competent  to  deal  with  the  fierce 
infidelity  which  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  sharp-sighted 
American  passes  by  with  contempt  dogmatic  Protestantism  in 
its  every  form,  and  his  habit  of  showing  respect  to  all  is  some- 
times sorely  tried  by  the  illogical  creed  and  the  incompetent 
representatives  of  the  so-called  orthodoxy. 

The  natural  result  of  all  this  is  a fearful  prevalence  not  only 
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of  mere  Theism  or  quiet  indifference  or  half-sceptical  hesitation 
on  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  of  something 
worse  than  all  of  these.  Aggressive  infidelity  is  advancing  with 
rapid  strides  in  the  large  cities.  Hand  in  hand  with  its  allies  and 
fellow-workers,  immorality  and  pride  of  life  and  absorbing  devo- 
tion to  material  interests,  it  is  enlisting  under  its  banner  the 
American  youth  to  an  extent  perfectly  alarming.  Infidel 
lectures  of  the  grossest  kind  are  sold  on  the  bookstalls  of  New 
York.  Cultivated  infidelity  has  a weekly  journal,  the  Index> 
published  at  Boston,  written  with  great  ability  and  with  that 
assumed  impartiality  and  calmness  under  which  unbelief  is 
prone  to  cover  its  bitter  venom.  The  public  papers  print  at 
length  the  blasphemies  of  Colonel  Ingersoll,  a sort  of  American 
Bradlaugh,  except  that  he  lacks  the  coarseness  of  his  English 
counterpart,  and  has  a ready  wit  and  vivid  picturesqueness  of 
style  which  make  him  an  attractive  lecturer.  American  freedom 
allows  him  to  speak  out  with  an  unveiled  profanity  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  England.  A few  weeks  since  he  delivered 
a lecture  in  Chicago  before  an  audience  of  three  thousand 
persons.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  several  hundreds  were 
standing  up.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  " Orthodoxy.”  It 
is  a mixture  of  the  most  ribald  blasphemy,  falsehood,  and  gross 
caricature  that  I ever  read.  It  has  running  through  it  a vein  of 
rhetoric  and  shallow,  clever,  amusing,  pointed  satire,  which  I 
believe  must  be  inspired  by  the  devil  himself.  The  greater  part 
of  it  is  too  bad  to  quote,  but  in  order  that  my  readers  may  know 
the  sort  of  talk  that  attracts  an  audience  of  three  thousand 
persons,  in  a city  which  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  of 
the  States,  I subjoin  one  or  two  passages.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  lecture  he  states  his  thesis  as  follows : 

It  gives  me  immense  pleasure  to  say  to  this  immense  audience  that 
orthodox  religion  is  dying  out  of  the  civilized  world.  [Applause.]  It 
is  a sick  man.  [Laughter.]  It  has  been  attacked  with  two  diseases — 
softening  of  the  brain  and  ossification  of  the  heart.  [Laughter.]  It  is 
a religion  that  no  longer  satisfies  the  intelligence  of  this  country;  a 
religion  that  no  longer  satisfies  the  brain ; a religion  against  which  the 
heart  of  every  civilized  man  and  woman  protests.  It  is  a religion  that 
gives  hope  only  to  a few;  a religion  that  puts  a shadow  upon  the  cradle; 
a religion  that  wraps  the  coffin  in  darkness  and  fills  the  future  of  man. 
kind  with  flame  and  fear.  It  is  a religion  that  I am  going  to  do  what 
little  I can  while  I live  to  destroy ; and  in  its  place  I want  humanity,  I 
want  good-fellowship,  I want  a brain  without  a chain,  I want  a religion 
that  every  good  heart  will  cheerfully  applaud.  [Applause.] 
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It  is  impossible  to  sully  our  pages  with  the  blasphemies  he 
hurls  against  God,  against  Jesus  Christ,  against  His  teaching 
and  His  miracles,  against  all  that  is  holy  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
blasphemies  so  ribald  and  revolting  in  their  impiety  that  we 
almost  wonder  how  any  audience  of  three  thousand  persons 
could  greet  them  with  continual  “laughter  and  applause.”  It 
is  an  unhappy  feature  in  American  civilization  that  its  youth 
should  find  congenial  to  their  taste  the  flippant  blasphemies  of 
one  who  is  neither  a learned  man  nor  a scholar,  and  yet  dis- 
cusses the  deepest  mysteries  with  an  effrontery  which  only 
proves  the  depth  of  his  ignorance  and  the  absence  of  all  good 
taste  and  good  feeling.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  even 
the  most  depraved  and  corrupt  could  listen  with  pleasure  to  his 
caricatures  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  of  all  that  men 
hold  most  sacred.  But  it  is  a still  greater  puzzle  to  us  how 
even  an  infidel  or  half-infidel  audience  could  swallow  such  a 
ludicrous  combination  of  ignorant  falsehoods  as  is  contained  in 
the  following  paragraph : 

You  know  when  Christianity  came  into  power  it  destroyed  every 
statue  it  could  lay  its  ignorant  hands  upon.  It  defaced  and  obliterated 
every  painting ; it  destroyed  every  beautiful  building ; it  destroyed  the 
manuscripts,  both  Greek  and  Latin ; it  destroyed  all  the  history,  all  the 
poetry,  all  the  philosophy  it  could  find,  and  burned  every  library  that  it 
could  reach  with  its  torch.  And  the  result  was  the  night  of  the  Middle 
Ages  fell  upon  the  human  race.  But  by  accident,  by  chance,  by  over- 
sight, a few  of  the  manuscripts  escaped  the  fury  of  religious  zeal ; a few 
statues  had  been  buried,  and  the  result  was  that  these  manuscripts 
became  the  seed,  the  fruit  of  which  is  our  civilization  of  to-day.  [Ap- 
plause.] A few  forms  of  beauty  were  dug  from  the  earth  that  had 
protected  them,  and  now  the  civilized  world  is  filled  with  art,  with 

painting,  and  with  statuary  in  spite  of  the  rage  of  the  early  Church. 

* 

When  a man  can  descend  so  low  as  this,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  to  him.  The  sad  thing  is  that  such  utter  non- 
sense should  find  favour  even  among  the  most  profligate.  The 
public  taste  must  indeed  be  depraved  when  Colonel  Ingersoll 
finds  that  it  pays  him  best  to  cater  to  it  with  such  blasphemous 
rubbish  and  monstrous  misstatements  as^this.  Yet  in  all  the 
large  American  cities  he  draws  enormous  and  enthusiastic 
audiences.  What  can  be  the  state?  of  public  opinion  and  of 
public  morality  when  the  leading  newspapers Jprint  his  lectures 
in  full,  occupying  more  than  ten  closely-printed  columns  with 
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matter  far  more  pernicious  even  than  the  details  of  the  Divorce 
Court  or  an  open  advocacy  of  immorality  and  crime  ? 

This  is  die  dark  side  of  American  life — its  godlessness  and 
its  denial  of  the  supernatural,  .its  revolt  against  all  Divine 
authority  and  such  human  authority  as  is  based  more  directly 
on  the  Divine;  I am  speaking  of  course  of  those  outside  the 
Church.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  side  by  side  with  this  is  a 
moral  corruption  which  is  die  twin  sister  of  infidelity.  The 
half-educated  youth  of  the  large  cities  have  their  intellects 
already  bribed  by  a depraved  will  Their  vicious  habits  have 
made  them  anxious  to  find  some  excuse  for  throwing  off  the 
idea  of  God,  and  when  the  convenient  blasphemer  turns  to 
ridicule  the  religious  teaching  of  their  childhood  and  the  Bible 
stories  that  once  they  regarded  with  die  simple  faith  of  inno- 
cence, they  gladly  accept  the  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves 
from  the  uncomfortable  thought  of  future  retribution  and  of 
eternal  punishment  This  is  die  real  origin,  or  at  least  the 
chief  origin  of  the  rapid  decay  of  religious  belief  of  any  9ort 
among  American  Protestants. 
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On  the  Death  of  John  Howard  Payne , 

AUTHOR  OF  “HOME,  SWEET  HOME.” 


O Minstrel  Bard,  thy  work  on  earth  is  o’er. 

No  more  round  thee  do  angry  billows  foam ; 

The  shore  is  reached  and  thou  canst  enter  in 
The  golden  portals  of  thine  own  true  Home. 

But  forth  in  distant  lands  where  strangers  dwell 
Thy  sweet  old  song  has  earned  a crown  of  fame  ; 

Thy  words  have  caused  proud  hearts  to  melt  and  bum, 
And  men  who  knew  thee  not  to  bless  thy  name. 

For  thou  hast  struck  with  whisperings  of  love 
The  memory  of  men,  till  they  were  fain 
To  listen  to  the  echoes  of  the  past, 

And  hear  their  mothers’  voices  once  again. 

But  rest  has  come  at  last,  and  never  more 
O’er  life’s  steep  pathways  shall  thy  footsteps  roam ; 
Bright  choirs  of  Heaven  shall  greet  thee  on  thy  way, 
With  angel  voices  chanting,  “ Home,  sweet  home.” 

M.  P.  HAWKER. 
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The  sea  was  rough  and  the  weather  threatening  when  I 
reached  Naples  on  December  12,  1882,  with  the  intention  of 
embarking  for  Sicily,  on  my  way  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  The  sailors  predicted  a stormy  night  I therefore 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  line  of  railroad  to 
Reggio,  which  enables  travellers  to  reach  Messina  with  only 
half  an  hour's  sea. 

We  left  Naples  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  Very  beautiful  were 
the  views  of  sea  and  land  as  we  coasted  round  the  Bay  of  Naples 
and  that  of  Salerno.  Then  we  turned  inland,  and  as  the  sun 
went  down  we  were  slowly  ascending  by  the  side  of  a mountain 
torrent,  with  wild,  purple  hills,  snow-capped  on  either  hand. 
And  so  we  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  passing 
through  many  short  tunnels,  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  we 
reached  Metaponte  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 

All  night  long  we  kept  close  to  the  sea.  The  stars  shone 
with  a marvellous  liquid  brilliancy  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the 
comet,  more  diaphanous-looking  than  ever,  hung  head  down- 
wards, as  if  gazing  wistfully  into  the  star-lit  waters.  The  night 
was  so  lovely  that  it  was  long  before  I could  make  up  my  mind 
to  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  when  I awoke,  at  the  first  blush  of 
dawn,  we  were  still  by  the  side  of  that  beautiful  Eastern  sea, 
now  delicately  azure  beneath  a deep  orange  streak,  fading 
upwards  into  palest  primrose,  whilst,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruddiest 
glow,  glittered  the  morning  star.  Then  all  the  beauty  faded 
away,  and  sea  and  sky  wore  a grey,  slaty  hue,  until  the  sun 
uprose,  a dazzling  orb  of  golden  light,  and  tinged  the  cloudlets 
with  rosy  purple.  But,  to  my  mind,  the  radiant  glory  of  the 
sunrise  does  not  equal  the  mysterious  beauty  of  the  aurora  that 
comes  an  hour  before  the  sun  appears.  No  wonder  the  old 
Italian  poets  so  loved  to  sing  about  it 

Still  the  railway  followed  the  sandy  beach,  on  which  cactus 
and  sea  plants  were  growing.  To  the  right  were  brown. 
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undulating  hills,  apparently  of  sandstone,  in  tint  and  shape 
wonderfully  like  those  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Mantegna  and 
other  early  artists,  which  look  unreal  and  yet  are  so  true  to 
nature,  even  to  the  little  patches  of  verdure  and  tufts  of  grass 
that  seem  stuck  over  them  artificially.  Above  these  hills  tower 
the  purple  Apennines,  snow-streaked,  with  here  and  there  on  the 
lower  spurs  an  old,  hoary  monastery,  or  castle  crowned  city. 
As  we  round  Cape  Spartivento  the  grand  mass  of  Mount 
Etna  breaks  on  the  view,  its  summit  sparkling  with  fresh  fallen 
snow,  light  vapours  veiling  its  feet,  where  they  meet  the  blue 
waters,  that  narrow  as  we  advance  into  the  straits  of  Messina. 
Gazing  on  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  scene  we  quickly  reach 
the  old  city  of  Reggio  and  a little  steamer  takes  us.  across  the 
straits,  about  six  miles  wide,  in  half  an  hour. 

Messina  is  a bright,  bustling  city,  admirably  situated.  Where 
now  stands  the  cathedral  once  stood  a temple  of  Neptune,  and 
these  massive  granite  columns  belonged  to  it.  Some  fine  ancient 
mosaics  remain  in  the  apses,  but  the  rest  of  the  church  has 
suffered  much  from  repeated  conflagrations  and  earthquakes. 
From  the  terrace  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  above  the  town, 
now  turned  into  barracks,  there  is  an  extensive  and  lovely  view 
out  towards  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  beyond  the  straits,  the 
long  line  of  the  Calabrian  Mountains,  bathed  in  sunlight. 

Beyond  Taormina  the  railway  keeps  close  to  the  coast, 
passing  Acireale,  embowered  in  orange  groves,  and  recalling  old 
classic  fables  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  of  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus, 
to  Catania,  where  a branch  strikes  inland,  through  the  centre  of 
the  island,  to  Palermo.  The  chief  treasure  of  Palermo  is  the 
body  of  St  Rosalie,  the  noble  maiden  who  retired  from  a court 
to  spend  her  life  in  a grotto  on  Monte  Pellegrino,  the  lofty  hill 
that  looks  down  on  the  Conca  d’Oro,  the  golden  shell  in  which 
the  beautiful  city  lies  cradled.  The  body  of  the  Saint  reposes 
in  a silver  sarcophagus  in  the  grand  Norman  Cathedral,  where 
are  also  the  tombs  of  King  Roger,  his  daughter  Constance,  and 
his  grandson  Frederic  the  Second.  Other  Norman  kings  lie 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Monreale,  to  visit  which  was  one  of 
the  main  inducements  that  brought  me  out  of  my  direct  road  to 
Palermo. 

I drove  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  “ Royal  Mount/*  wishing 
to  walk  up  the  old  road,  which  affords  lovely  views  over  a 
richly  cultivated  valley,  the  plain  and  city  of  Palermo,  and 
the  surrounding  circle  of  hills.  A young  man,  of  whom  I 
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enquired  the  road  where  two  paths  met,  accompanied  me  all  the 
way,  chatting  pleasantly  and  intelligently.  At  Monreale,  he 
told  me,  the  evil  ideas,  so  prevalent  in  great  cities,  have  not 
yet  gained  ground.  “ With  us,”  he  said,  proudly,  “ there  is  still 
honour  among  the  women  and  piety  among  the  men.  We  all 
love  our  beautiful  religion,  and,  if  a young  man  comes  among  us 
and  ventures  to  attack  it,  we  turn  him  out  of  our  society.” 
Happy  Monreale ! may  this  state  of  things  long  continue. 

The  cathedral  is  magnificent  The  interior  walk  are  entirely 
covered  with  mosaics.  The  whole  history  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  storied  there,  quaintly  and  impressively.  It  is  a 
Bible  in  pictures.  The  colossal  figure  of  our  Lord,  looking 
down  from  the  dome,  in  the  act  of  benediction,  is  the  most 
majestic  I have  seen  ; yet  they  say  that  Cephalu  is  finer.  Under 
an  altar,  in  one  of  the  aisles,  is  the  tomb  in  which  the  body  of 
St  Louis  was  deposited  when  it  was  brought  back  from  Tunis. 
It  was  unfortunately  removed  to  France  to  perish  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  the  heart  of  the  holy  and  valiant  King  still  reposes 
undisturbed  in  the  grand  Sicilian  Cathedral.  The  Benedictines, 
for  long  ages  its  guardians,  have  been  dispersed ; the  cloisters 
of  their  sequestrated  monastery  are  shown  to  strangers.  They 
are  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  sad  to  see  them  solitary  and 
abandoned. 

Returning  down  the  hill  I climbed  the  rocks  to  gather 
the  dwarf,  sweet-scented  iris  that  grew  there  abundantly.  As 
I stepped  down  into  the  road  a little  carriage  drove  up,  and 
the  driver  proposed  to  take  me  to  Palermo ; a young  man 
inside  also  asked  me  to  enter.  As  it  was  getting  late  I did 
so,  and  found  my  new  companion  as  frank,  intelligent,  and 
agreeable  as  the  former  one.  They  both  belonged  to  the 
middle  class,  but  spoke  with  a native  courtesy  a gentleman 
might  envy,  so  free  was  it  from  effort  or  self-consciousness. 
He  told  me  he  had  a sister  at  Monreale  who  had  been  ill,  and 
he  had  been  to  see  her  and  to  carry  her  some  little  presents. 
He  was  returning  to  Palermo  to  take  the  train  to  the  country 
town  where  he  lived.  “ 1 know  we  have  a bad  character  on  the 
Continent,”  he  said.  “The  Italians  call  us  Saraceni,  but  all 
we  have  of  the  Saracen  about  us  is  that  our  blood  is  hot,  and 
if  two  men  quarrel,  out  come  the  knives  and  mischief  is  done 
in  a moment ; but  we  are  warm-hearted,  hospitable,  and 
courteous  to  strangers.”  He  could  assure  me  the  country  is 
now  perfectly  safe,  only  he  must  confess  one  thing — there 
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are  pickpockets  in  Palermo,  so  I must  take  care  of  my  purse. 
He  appeared  consoled  when  I told  him  pickpockets  are  not 
peculiar  to  Palermo,  as  we  have  them  in  London,  and  he  asked 
many  questions  about  England.  We  parted  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  he  excusing  himself  that,  being  in  haste  to  catch  the  train, 
he  could  not  accompany  me  to  my  hotel,  as  it  was  his  duty 
to  da 

Syracuse,  December  28. — My  first  visit  in  this  famous  Greek 
city,  whose  foundation  dates  back  seven  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  was  to  the  cathedral,  a massive  and  somewhat 
gloomy  pile,  whose  huge,  time-worn  columns  plainly  tell  that  it 
was  once  a heathen  temple.  Then  I went  in  search  of  the 
fountain  of  Arethusa.  I found  it  near  the  sea.  It  is  still 
abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  water,  which  flows  into  a 
circular  basin,  round  which  papyrus  plants  are  growing.  The 
papyrus,  brought  to  Syracuse  from  Egypt,  where  it  is  now 
rare,  grows  in  profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  attain- 
ing a height  of  eighteen  feet,  and  almost  blocking  up  the 
stream.  The  stem  is  square,  with  a feathery  tuft  at  top. 
The  papyrus  for  writing  was  prepared  by  cutting  the  inner 
pith  of  the  stem  into  very  thin  slices.  These  slices  were 
then  arranged  crosswise  and  firmly  compressed  together ; when 
dry  they  were  found  to  be  united  and  to  present  a texture 
like  that  of  woven  cloth. 

InJ  the  afternoon  I drove  to  the  Roman  amphitheatre  and 
the  Greek  theatre,  of  both  of  which  considerable  ruins  remain, 
and  then  visited  the  Latomia  of  Paradise,  as  it  is  called,  and 
another  ancient  quarry,  now  planted  as  a beautiful  garden. 
Later  I went  to  the  Latomia  of  the  Capuchins,  adjoining 
their  monastery.  Here  the  Athenian  prisoners  languished, 
in  hopeless  and  indescribable  misery,  during  eight  months, 
when  such  of  them  as  survived  the  horrors  of  their  captivity 
were  sold  as  slaves,  except  a few  who  were  pardoned 
because  they  charmed  the  ears  of  their  captors  by  reciting 
the  verses  of  Euripides.  Wonderful  quarries  are  these, 
from  which  the  material  for  building  the  great  city  of 
Syracuse  was  taken.  Upright  walls  of  rock,  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  sometimes  sloping  inwards  to  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  scaling  them ; for  the  labourers  employed  in  the 
quarries  were,  as  a rule,  prisoners  taken  in  battle.  Here  and 
there  huge  pillars  of  rock  are  left  standing;  in  other  places 
deep  caverns  are  excavated.  Gigantic  cactus,  climbing  aloes, 
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lemon  and  orange  trees  mingle  their  foliage  everywhere  with  the 
richly-coloured  rock,  and  combine  to  make  a scene  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  In  the  Latomia  del  Paradiso  is  the  famous 
ear  of  Dionysius.  It  was  not  the  work  of  the  tyrant  whose 
name  it  bears,  but  was  excavated  much  earlier  for  the  purposes 
of  an  oracle,  for  which  its  wonderful  acoustic  properties  rendered 
it  particularly  suitable.  The  form  is  that  of  the  gigantic  ear  of 
a horse ; the  lines  are  most  delicate  and  beautiful ; the  echo 
awakened  by  the  faintest  whisper  is  perfectly  clear  and  articulate. 
A louder  noise  produces  a reverberation  like  thunder.  Dionysius 
used  it  as  a prison  for  political  offenders,  and  was  accustomed  to 
conceal  himself  in  a gallery  where  he  could  hear  every  word 
uttered  below.  “ Thou  art  a tyrant,  Dionysius,”  my  guide  never 
seemed  to  tire  of  repeating,  and  ever  from  the  rock  came  back 
the  words  with  startling  distinctness.  I drove  round  by  the 
“ Greek  staircase.”  The  Athenians  disembarked  on  the  shore 
below  and  ascended  by  this  pass  to  storm  the  Epipolae.  On  my 
way  back  I stopped  at  the  church  of  St.  Lucy.  The  tomb  of 
the  Saint  still  remains  in  the  lower  church,  but  her  body  was 
removed  some  centuries  ago.  The  church  of  St.  John,  also 
outside  the  walls,  is  the  most  ancient  church  in  Sicily.  Here,  in 
what  is  now  the  crypt,  St.  Paul  preached  during  his  stay  in 
Syracuse.  The  church  above  is  built  in  the  form  of  a Greek 
cross. 

December  29. — I set  out  early,  with  the  brother  of  the 
custodian  of  antiquities,  who  had  been  my  guide  yesterday, 
to  walk  to  Fort  Euryalus.  We  passed  by  the  Acropolis.  Here 
are  innumerable  sepulchral  niches  cut  in  the  rock,  and  square 
indentations  from  which  the  tablets  recording  the  names  of  the 
occupants  have  been  removed  for  the  sake  of  the  marble.  Some 
larger  sepulchres  consist  of  two  or  three  chambers  communi- 
cating. One  tomb  is  said  to  be  that  of  Archimedes.  Others 
say  his  observatory  stood  here.  It  occupies  a commanding 
position,  overlooking  the  great  harbour,  a spot  from  which  he 
might  well  have  fired  the  ships  of  the  enemy  with  his  burning 
glasses. 

Then  we  followed  the  long  ridge  of  Epipolae  up  to  its 
summit.  To  the  right  is  the  Scala  dei  Greci,  from  which  the 
Athenians  ascended  in  haste  to  storm  the  heights,  before  the 
Syracusan  army,  away  in  the  plain,  on  the  Anapus,  could  arrive 
to  prevent  them.  One  could  picture  the  rival  hosts  rushing 
onwards,  but  the  Athenians  were  nearer  and  gained  the  position. 
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Behind  lies  Achradina,  the  citadel ; to  the  left,  on  the  slope, 
stood  Neapolis,  the  later  Roman  suburb,  with  its  temples, 
theatres,  and  terraced  gardens  stretching  down  to  the  great 
harbour.  It  is  half  a century  since  I read  the  account  of  that 
wonderful  siege  and  counter-siege  which  interested  my  childish 
imagination  so  deeply  that,  as  I stood  on  the  height  and . looked 
down  on  the  scene,  it  all  came  back  vividly  before  me,  and,  as 
of  old,  I pitied  Nicias,  but  still  more  his  unhappy  soldiers, 
frustrated  in  their  attempt  to  escape,  and  driven,  like  a flock  of 
sheep,  to  perish  slowly  of  hunger,  exposure,  and  unspeakable 
misery,  in  the  Latomiae.  Then  came  the  Romans  for  their  day. 
of  power,  and  the  Athenians  were  avenged.  Never  was  a battle- 
ground more  clearly  marked  out,  nor  a tale  more  eloquently 
told,  than  by  those  barren,  stony  heights — a few  remnants  of 
old  walls  and  rifled  sepulchres  all  that  remains  of  what  was  once 
the  greatest  of  Grecian  cities,  for  modern  Syracuse  only  occupies 
the  island  of  Ortygia. 

My  guide  was  intelligent  and  well  mannered  ; he  told  me  he 
was  custodian  of  the  waters,  which  are  still  supplied  by  the  old 
Greek  aqueducts,  by  the  side  of  one  of  which  we  were  ascending. 
It  was  his  business  to  distribute  the  water,  at  certain  seasons,  in 
due  proportion  to  the  different  holders  of  land.  It  was  a long 
walk,  about  five  miles,  and  fatiguing  from  the  rough  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  when  we  reached  the  house  of  the  solitary 
guardian  of  what  was  once  Fort  Euryalus,  I was  glad  to  rest. 
I had  been  told  we  should  find  refreshments,  but  all  he  had  to 
offer  was  dry  bread,  oranges,  and  water — a simple,  but  in  these 
southern  climates,  sufficient  lunch.  Then  we  descended  into 
the  long  corridors  cut  in  the  rock,  with  many  lateral  branches, 
places  that  had  been  used  as  stables  and  others  intended  as 
magazines  for  provisions.  Of  the  brick  work  that  rose  above 
the  surface  only  the  lower  part  of  some  huge  square  pillars 
remains. 

The  only  interest  of  the  place  is  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
struggle  that  took  place  there  2,295  years  ago,  when  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens  was  lost,  never  to  be  recovered. 

December  31,  Sunday. — After  the  Te  Deum  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  blessings  of  the  closing  year,  and  Benediction  at  the 
Cathedral,  I walked  down  to  the  shore.  How  gorgeously  the 
last  sun  of  1882  sank  to  rest!  The  water  was  burnished  gold, 
the  hills  purple,  Etna  a grand  pyramid  of  vaporous,  delicate 
pink,  as  its  pure  snows  caught  the  last  lingering  rays.  At  nine 
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I went  on  board  the  steamer,  which  sailed  at  eleven,  and  before 
eight  the  next  morning  we  were  entering  the  harbour  of  Valetta. 

Twelve  days  later  I embarked  on  board  the  Macedonia,  a 
large  steamer  from  Liverpool,  bound  to  reach  Alexandria  in 
three  days ; but  a violent  sirocco  arose  in  the  night,  against 
which  we  struggled  and  buffeted  for  five  days,  and  at  last 
arriving  off  Alexandria  at  nightfall,  lay  to,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  enter  the  harbour  after  dark. 

The  next  day,  to  my  great  joy,  I found  the  wind  had  fallen 
in  the  night  It  was  a lovely  morning,  with  a fresh  breeze,  the 
water  still  agitated,  the  lighthouse  of  Alexandria  visible  through 
a glass.  We  rapidly  neared  it,  and  the  low  coast-line  came  in 
sight;  then  houses  and  ships,  till  at  last. all  Alexandria  lay 
before  us,  gleaming  white  and  beautiful  above  a sea  of  the  most 
exquisite  turquoise  blue,  crested  with  white  foam. 

There  was  much  excitement  at  the  coming  on  board  of  the 
pilot — no  easy  matter — his  boat  now  dancing  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  now  almost  lost  to  sight.  After  two  or  three  in- 
effectual attempts,  he  managed  to  scramble  up.  He  was  a graven 
dignified-looking  personage,  in  wide,  petticoat-like  trousers  and 
a long  brocaded  gown.  Under  his  guidance  we  rounded  the 
breakwater  and  glided  into  the  spacious  harbour.  To  the  right 
was  a palace  with  many  minarets ; on  the  left  hand  the  tall 
pharos ; great  British  ironclads  and  troop  ships  were  lying  at 
anchor.  There  a vessel,  sunk  during  the  bombardment,  with 
only  its  masts  above  water ; here  the  Khedive's  palace,  a large 
white  building,  with  gardens,  glittering  in  the  sun.  As  we 
approached  the  shore  a crowd  of  boats,  with  swarthy,  strangely- 
clad  rowers,  all  eagerly  offering  their*  services,  surrounded  us. 
An  hours  delay,  whilst  letters  of  pratique  were  obtained,  and 
then  I found  myself  dancing  on  the  blue  waters  in  a boat,  with 
a bare-footed,  wild-looking  rower,  who  landed  me  at  the  Custom 
House.  No  difficulty  was  made,  nor  any  examination  of 
higgage,  and  I soon  reached  Abbat’s  Hotel,  the  only  one  that 
escaped  the  conflagration,  being  situated  on  a little  isolated 
square.  After  lunch  I walked  through  the  ruins  of  the  European 
quarter.  The  streets  have  been  cleared  and  the  stones  heaped 
up  on  either  side.  No  attempt  to  rebuild  will  be  made  until 
a stable  government  is  established,  as,  should  our  troops  be 
withdrawn,  new  disturbances  are  apprehended. 

At  three  I left  for  Cairo.  The  railway  traverses  a flat, 
cultivated  plain,  crossing  several  branches  of  the  Nile  and  some 
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canals.  Here  and  there  a clump  of  stately  palms,  a herd  of 
buffaloes,  or  a solitary  camel  We  passed  many  Fellah  villages 
of  miserable  low  mud  huts  and  two  or  three  towns,  where  crowds 
were  waiting  at  the  stations.  I had  the  ladies’  carriage  to 
myself : it  was  duly  provided  with  Venetian  blinds,  but  the 
first  view  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  was  far  too  interesting 
to  allow  of  keeping  them  down,  as  an  Oriental  woman  would 
have  done. 

Truly  railways  are  wonderful  things.  Here  was  I,  an 
Englishwoman,  and  alone,  traversing  at  nightfall  in  perfect 
security  a country  where,  but  a few  months  ago,  the  inhabitants 
were  engaged  in  a deadly  struggle  against  us.  I saw  no  other 
European  in  the  train  nor  at  the  stations.  Everywhere  I was 
treated  with  deference.  Sometimes  a fez  would  approach  the 
carriage  I was  in,  but,  seeing  it  occupied  by  a lady,  the  wearer 
would  immediately  retire.  I reached  Cairo  at  half-past  eight, 
found  the  omnibus  of  the  Grand  Hotel  waiting,  drove  there, 
and  was  glad  to  find  myself  once  more  in  a comfortable  room, 
with  firm  ground  beneath  my  feet,  though  it  seemed  to  rock  for 
two  days  after. 

January  18. — I went  out  early  in  search  of  a Catholic 
Church,  and  found  that  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  who  were 
celebrating  Mass  every  half  hour.  Here  I realized  that  my 
pilgrimage  had  begun,  that  I had  reached  holy  ground  ; for  did 
not  the  adorable  feet  of  Jesus  take  their  first  steps  on  Egyptian 
soil,  and  were  not  His  first  infantine  words  breathed  in  Egyptian 
air?  At  but  a little  distance  seven  years  of  His  childhood 
were  passed,  and  my  first  visit  must  be  to  the  place  hallowed 
by  His  sojourning. 

I accordingly  mounted  a donkey,  with  a charmingly  easy 
pace,  and,  accompanied  by  an  Arab,  in  smart  yellow  trousers 
and  slippers,  blue  coat  and  turban,  I set  off  for  Old  Cairo. 
Steering  our  way  through  narrow,  crowded  streets,  where,  in  the 
open  shops,  the  owners  sat  cross-legged  at  work,  or  among  their 
'wares,  we  reached  the  open  country,  and,  a mile  further  on. 
Old  Cairo,  the  “ Babylon  ” of  the  Crusaders. 

It  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  among  roads  ankle  deep 
in  fine  sand.  A few  streets  of  dilapidated  houses,  a mosque, 
venerated  as  the  most  ancient  in  Egypt,  and  the  church  of 
which  we  were  in  quest,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  city  that 
existed  long  ages  before  modern  Cairo  was  built 

The  church,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Copts,  occupies  the 
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site  of  the  house  where,  according  to  a very  ancient  and  appa- 
rently reliable  tradition,  the  Holy  Family  dwelt  The  upper 
church  is  adorned  with  inlaid  ivory  work,  ancient  pictures,  and 
very  old  carved  panels,  representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt  and 
other  scenes  of  the  Holy  Childhood.  From  it  a flight  of  steps 
descends  to  a crypt,  which  was  the  original  sanctuary.  A little 
arched  recess  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  Blessed 
Virgin  reposed,  and  anpther  as  that  occupied  by  St.  Joseph. 
We  know  from  the  account  of  pilgrims  in  the  fourteenth  century 
that  two  altars  stood  there,  at  which  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
celebrated,  but  they  have  no  longer  the  right  to  do  so. 

I could  get  little  information  from  the  youth  who  accom- 
panied me,  and  who  spoke  broken  English.  The  two  Coptic 
priests,  who  stood  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  spoke  no 
European  language,  but  they  held  out  a salver,  covered  with 
green  velvet,  on  which  lay  about  a dozen  wax  matches,  and  the 
youth  asked  me  to  give  an  offering  to  them,  and  then  a gratuity 
to  himself. 

We  returned  to  Cairo  by  the  citadel,  where  the  Highlanders 
in  kilts,  with  white  coats  and  helmets,  were  keeping  guard. 
The  hotel  is  full  of  English  officers  and  their  wives : there  are 
very  few  tourists  here  this  winter.  At  dinner  I had  on  one  side 
some  acquaintances  from  Malta,  and  on  the  other  a dark,  black- 
eyed  lady,  who  speaks  French  perfectly,  but  born,  she  tells  me, 
in  Cairo,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Princess  Said,  sister  of 
the  late  Khedive.  She  had  breakfasted  with  her  that  morning, 
and  ate  nothing.  She  came,  she  said,  “ to  see  the  physiognomy 
of  the  table.”  “Would  the  English,”  she  asked,  “ever  leave 
Cairo  ? ever  give  up  the  citadel  ? ” She  did  not  believe  it. 

“Had  they  not  taken  India  and  kept  it,  and  Malta,  and 
Cyprus  ? ” 4‘  The  people  hate  and  despise  the  present  Khedive, 
because  he  sold  them  to  the  English.”  This  I denied.  “ Well, 
he  brought  them  into  the  country — at  any  rate,  he  was  the 
cause  of  their  coming.”  “But,”  said  I,  “they  must  have  a 
Government ; if  they  did  not  have  him,  who  would  they  have  ? ” 
“Another.  He  is  too  young  and  weak,  a mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  people  are  miserable;  for  years 
they  have  been  exploith  by  usurers.  The  Arabs  are  Idckes:  the 
very  men  who  declared  they  would  fight  to  the  last  for  Arabi 
were  the  first  to  demand  his  head.”  “ And  would  have  taken 
it,”  I interposed,  “ if  the  English  had  not  protected  him.”  “ I 
know  it,”  she  replied ; “ they  are  cowards ; they  have  no 
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character.”  My  dragoman  spoke  much  to  the  same  effect. 
"The  Khedive  is  hated  and  despised,  and  our  occupation  is 
detested.  They  are  waiting  impatiently  for  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  to  make  another  outbreak,  and,  when  the  last  of  our 
regiments  shall  have  embarked,  no  European  will  be  safe  in 
Egypt.” 

The  next  morning  I strolled  about  the  shady  boulevards 
which  encircle  the  modem  quarter.  Palms  and  bananas  are 
waving  in  the  gardens ; the  sweet  scent  of  flowers  is  in  the  air. 
The  climate  is  delicious,  but  enervating.  I called  at  the  Convent 
of  the  Holy  Family,  where  I had  been  told  that  there  was  one 
English  Sister.  She  has  been  eleven  years  in  Cairo,  and  said 
she  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  speak  English,  but  it  was  a 
treat  to  do  so  and  to  talk  to  one  of  her  own  people.  There  are 
several  French  Sisters.  They  have  a gratuitous  school  for  the 
poor,  and  another  where  the  children  pay  a small  sum.  They 
are  principally  Catholic,  Coptic,  and  Armenian  children.  They 
used  to  have  Jewish  girls,  but  got  into  trouble  about  them,  and 
prefer  not  to  take  them,  though  they  cannot  refuse  them  in  the 
paying  school,  if  their  parents  wish  to  send  them. 

I promised  to  call  again  on  Sister  Agnes,  and  walked  on 
up  the  Mousky,  the  main  busy  street  of  Cairo,  from  which  the 
bazaars  branch  out  on  either  side.  Our  soldiers,  in  helmets, 
scarlet  coats,  and  accoutrements,  certainly  look  droll,  galloping 
about  on  tiny  donkeys,  with  bare-footed  Arab  boys  racing  after 
them,  but  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  it 

January  20. — The  morning  is  showery.  Formerly  it  never 
rained  in  Cairo,  but  now  it  does  sometimes,  though  rarely ; the 
numerous  avenues  of  trees,  planted  by  the  late  Khedive,  attract 
the  rain-clouds.  The  weather  not  being  favourable  for  more 
distant  excursions,  I went  to  the  museum  at  Boulac.  It  stands 
in  a garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  There  is  a fine  and 
extensive  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  made  by  the  late 
Mariette  Bey.  Many  slabs  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  deli- 
cately carved  in  low  relief.  Some  wood  carvings,  extremely 
lifelike  and  realistic : a man  especially,  and  a smaller  figure  of 
a woman  with  a sweet,  intelligent  countenance.  Cases  of  speci- 
mens of  delicate  goldsmith's  work : rings,  necklaces,  and  other 
trinkets  worn  three  thousand  years  ago.  Children’s  toys ; parrot- 
like birds,  and  tiny  metal  barques,  with  metal  rowers  and  steers- 
men. One  unrolled  mummy,  with  thick  curly  brown  hair 
adhering  to  the  shrivelled  skull 
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The  rain  continued  through  the  night  and  the  next  morning, 
which  was  Sunday.  I went  to  High  Mass  and  Benediction  at 
the  Franciscan  church,  which  is  the  parish  church  of  Cairo. 
There  were  many  natives  among  the  congregation.  The  Arab 
women  come  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  ample  black  silk 
mantles,  with  a white  linen-face  veil,  which  they  remove  on 
entering  the  church  and  replace  before  leaving  it  The  Epistle 
and  Gospel  were  read  in  Arabic. 

January  22. — I set  out  at  two  o’clock  for  Heliopolis.  I have 
a taller  donkey  this  time  and  a younger  and  more  active  man. 
The  weather  is  delightful ; the  rain  of  yesterday  has  laid  the 
dust,  and  a fresh  breeze  is  blowing.  As  soon  as  we  get  clear 
of  the  city  my  donkey  trots  merrily  along  a good  road,  shaded 
by  overarching  trees : the  attendant  Arab  also  keeps  up  the 
trot  the  whole  way,  a distance  of  six  miles,  without  appearing 
fatigued. 

A tall  obelisk  of  red  granite,  the  inscriptions  on  it  quite 
sharp  and  distinct,  and  a few  half-buried  blocks  of  stone  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  once  famous  City  of  the  Sun : a city  oC 
schools  and  temples,  the  seat  of  arts  and  science.  The  obelisk, 
the  most  ancient  in  Egypt,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Pharaoh  whose  dreams  were  interpreted  by  Joseph : here, 
too,  lived  Potiphar,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a slave. 

Hard  by,  within  a pleasant  garden,  near  a fountain,  stands  a 
venerable  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  Blessed  Mother,  with  the 
Divine  Child,  is  believed  to  have  rested,  after  the  long,  fatiguing 
journey  across  the  desert.  Others  will  have  it  that  the  present 
tree  sprang  from  the  root  of  the  original  one,  which  perished. 
I have  seen  many  old  trees,  but  never  one  so  ancient  looking 
as  this.  It  is  a species  of  sycamore.  The  trunk,  of  immense 
girth,  divides  into  three.  One  portion  has  been  cut  off  at  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  other  two,  though  hollow,  throw 
out  far-reaching  branches  that  bend  towards  the  earth  and  rise 
again.  They  are  covered  with  pale  green  leaves,  somewhat  dried 
and  burnt  by  the  fierce  heat  of  summer.  The  tree  belongs  to 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  It  was  given  to  her  by  the  Khedive 
when  she  came  to  Egypt  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  It  is  protected  by  a railing  and  guarded  by  an 
Arab,  who  admits  visitors.  He  gave  me  some  twigs  with  leaves 
on  them,  and,  more  precious  still,  a piece  of  bark  from  the 
trunk ; for  the  twigs  are  of  last  year’s  growth,  whilst  the  trunk 
stood  there  when  the  Holy  Family  sat  down  to  rest  beneath 
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its  spreading  branches,  by  the  side  of  the  cool  springing 
waters. 

I drank  of  the  water  of  which  Mary  drank,  and  bathed  my 
face  in  the  stream  that  may  have  bathed  the  limbs  of  the  Infant 
God.  The  silvery  clouds  floated  in  the  azure  sky,  and  the 
breezes  blew  softly  over  fields  clad  in  the  fresh,  bright  green  of 
spring,  for  the  Nile  has  been  here  to  fertilize^  and  the  young 
crops  are  springing  up  rapidly. 

Then  another  brisk  trot,  passing  strings  of  stately  stepping, 
antediluvian-looking  camels,  and,  in  the  fields,  humpy  grey 
oxen,  patiently  moving  in  a circle,  raising  water  for  irrigation 
by  means  of  a very  primitive  contrivance ; a huge  wheel,  with 
earthen  pitchers  fastened  all  round  it,  which  fill  and  empty 
themselves  alternately  as  they  descend  and  rise  again.  And 
so  back  again  to  the  crowded  streets  of  Cairo. 

January  23. — Going  out  at  daybreak  to  Mass,  I saw  that  an 
Arab  sleeps  with  his  bed  across  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  in 
rite  Mousky  on  the  footpath  in  front  of  each  shop,  an  Arab  was 
sleeping.  The  bed  consists  of  a mattrass  placed  on  a wicker 
frame,  like  a long  hen-coop,  on  which  the  sleeper  lies,  completely 
covered,  head  and  all,  with  a thick  blanket  Some  were  appar- 
ently still  fast  asleep,  others  moving  under  their  blankets,  a few 
were  sitting  up,  arranging  their  turbans  and  putting  on  their 
slippers ; whilst  one  man,  as  I passed,  took  up  bed,  mattrass, 
and  blanket,  placed  it  on  his  shoulder  and  walked  away  with 
it,  recalling  forcibly  the  words  of  our  Lord  : “ Take  up  thy  bed 
and  walk.” 

January  26. — At  half-past  eleven  I left  by  railway  for 
Ismailia.  We  passed  through  the  land  of  Goschen,  a beautiful, 
fertile  country ; no  wonder  the  children  of  Israel  throve  and 
increased  in  it.  For  a considerable  distance  the  railroad 
followed  the  course  of  a clear  sedgy  stream,  overhung  by  alders 
and  other  trees,  all  in  leaf,  and  white  water  lilies  blooming  on 
the  surface.  It  was  so  cool  and  fresh  looking,  flowing  through 
fields  of  young  green  corn,  that  one  might  have  fancied  it 
England,  in  springtime,  had  not  a clump  of  waving  palms,  or  a 
string  of  camels,  come  to  dispel  the  illusion.  It  appears  to  be 
still  a land  of  plenty.  Girls  with  baskets  full  of  boiled  eggs 
came  to  the  carriage  windows  at  the  stations.  For  half  a piastre 
I had  five,  and  for  a piastre  (two  pence  halfpenny,)  a whole 
lapfull  of  Mandarin  oranges.  The  guard  of  the  train  came  up 
to  superintend  the  transaction,  and  counted  them  to  see  I had 
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the  right  number.  The  Egyptian  railway  officials  are  extremely 
courteous  and  attentive:  the  guard  seems  to  consider  ladies 
travelling  alone  as  under  his  special  protection,  and  looks  after 
them  accordingly.  They  all  speak  Italian  perfectly. 

We  are  at  Zagazig.  Here  our  troops  swooped  down  on  the 
retreating  trains  and  captured  them.  Across  these  plains  the 
scattered  host  of  Arabi  fled  in  terror,  whilst  the  Indian 
horsemen  dashed  after  them  in  the  wild  excitement  of  pursuit. 
Poor  fugitives,  casting  down  their  weapons  and  hastening  to 
hide  themselves  in  the  mud-built  villages  ; forced,  many  of  them 
to  take  up  arms  in  a cause  they  did  not  understand,  or  roused 
perhaps  by  the  cry  of  country  that  has  always  power  to  stir  the 
heart. 

We  have  to  wait  an  hour  at  Zagazig.  On  leaving  it 
vegetation  grows  rarer.  Here  and  there  a few  palm  trees  or  a 
cactus  in  the  midst  of  the  sand — then  the  desert  We  keep 
close  to  the  sweet  water  canal,  which  is  banked  up  on  either 
side.  And  now  we  are  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  A daliabeak  with  the 
Union  Jack  floating  gaily  in  the  breeze,  some  other  barks 
around,  a group  of  Arabs  silently  looking  on,  a few  Europeans 
come  out  to  visit  the  battle-field — all  peaceful  now  where,  six 
months  ago,  the  two  races  were  engaged  in  deadly  strife. 

An  Egyptian  official  is  standing  at  the  door  of  the  next 
carriage,  describing  the  fight  He  tells  how  the  little  station 
was  encumbered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  who  lay  for  three 
days  unburied.  We  traverse  the  site  of  Arabi’s  camp.  Heaps 
of  cartridge  paper  lying  about,  marks  of  camp-fires,  rows  of 
circular  mud  walls.  Now  we  cross  the  intrenchments ; earth- 
works about  four  feet  high,  with  a shallow  ditch  in  front. 
Enough  for  British  troops  to  hold  long  against  great  odds,  but 
not  enough  to  check  the  onward  rush  of  the  Highlanders,  or 
even  to  stop  the  horse  artillery,  which  dashed  over  them,  guns 
and  all. 

On  through  the  desert  The  blue  waters  of  the  canal  always 
near  us.  Here  and  there  a little  pool  of  water  that  has  filtered 
through,  fringed  with  grass  and  stunted  tamarisk.  And  so  we 
reach  Ismailia,  a bright  little  place,  where  roadside  trees  and 
gardens  have  been  planted,  giving  it  a European  air. 

I went  on  board  the  Egyptian  mail-steamer  as  the  sun  was 
going  down.  It  is  a queer  little  craft : all  on  board  are  Italians. 
I remained  on  deck,  watching  the  deep  orange  glow  fade  and 
the  stars  come  out  in  the  clear  blue  sky  as  we  steamed  across 
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the  broad  lake  into  which  the  canal  expands  at  Ismailia.  When 
It  became  chill  I took  shelter  in  the  little  deck  cabin.  At  first  I 
had  it  to  myself  in  company  with  the  letter-bags,  but  soon  the 
man  in  charge  of  them  came  down,  with  another  Italian.  I do 
not  know  what  they  had  been  talking  about,  but  one  said  to  the 
other  as  they  entered  : “ Perhaps  the  French  lady  may  under- 
stand.” “ No,”  said  the  other,  “ you  may  speak.”  I looked  up 
as  he  said  it,  and  I suppose  he  saw  he  was  mistaken,  for  they 
only  made  a few  trifling  remarks,  smoked  awhile,  and  then 
composed  themselves  to  sleep.  It  was  midnight  when  we 
reached  Port  Said,  and  a short  walk  took  me  to  the  comfortless 
Hotel  des  Pays  Bas,  where  sailors  in  the  room  below  mine 
rendered  sleep  impossible  till  two  o’clock,  when  they  departed, 
betraying  their  nationality,  I am  sorry  to  say,  by  singing,  “ We 
won't  go  home  till  morning.” 

January  27. — I went  in  search  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
arrived  too  late  for  Mass,  and  then  walked  about  the  little  town, 
so  strangely  un-Egyptian  looking,  the  houses  being  built  on  the 
Swiss  chalet  pattern  and  the  shops  full  of  English  goods.  At 
four  I went  on  board  the  Espero , but  found  she  would  not  sail  till 
the  morrow.  I therefore  returned  on  shore  and  went  to  the 
Hotel  de  France,  which  is  quieter  and  better  situated  than  the 
other,  though  nothing  but  necessity  would  induce  one  to  remain 
in  either  of  them.  The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  I went  early 
to  Mass  at  the  Franciscan  Church ; a plain,  large,  barn-like 
looking  building  ; the  congregation  mostly  French.  Then  once 
more  on  board  the  Espero . We  steamed  out  of  the  harbour  at 
five.  The  evening  was  lovely,  and  I stayed  on  deck  till  after 
dark.  About  midnight  a terrible  storm  arose.  Thunder, 
lightning,  wind,  and  rain  : the  vessel  rocked  dreadfully.  A 
Greek  lady,  with  three  little  children,  in  the  cabin  next  mine  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  shrieked  and  lamented.  We  ought  to  have 
reached  Jaffa  early  in  the  morning,  but  it  was  impossible  to  go 
near  it,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  reefs,  which  make  landing 
difficult  at  all  times,  and  impossible  in  stormy  weather.  We 
passed  it  about  four  o’clock.  This  was  a great  disappointment 
to  such  of  the  passengers  as  were  bound,  like  myself  for 
Jerusalem.  At  last  the  sea  became  so  violent,  that  the  captain, 
unable  to  make  head  againt  it,  made  for  the  Bay  of  St.  Jean 
d’Acre,  and  anchored  beneath  the  shelter  of  Mount  Carmel, 
where  we  remained  all  day.  I had  hoped  when  I heard  we  were 
going  there  that  I might  be  able  to  land  at  Caifa,  but  here  too  I 
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was  disappointed.  The  surf  was  running  high  on  the  shore,  and 
it  was  trying  to  lie  all  day  with  the  famous  monastery  towering 
above  us  and  to  be  unable  to  reach  it 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  storm  abating,  we  sailed  for 
Beyrouth.  As  we  coasted  along,  the  views  were  most  beautiful. 
Tyre,  floating  like  an  island  on  the  sea ; Sidon,  surrounded  by 
orange  groves ; above  Mount  Hermon,  its  pure  snows  flashing 
brightly  in  the  sunshine.  Then  Beyrouth,  rising  in  amphitheatre 
at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  a grand,  snowy  mass,  losing  itself  in  the 
clouds.  About  ten  we  landed,  and  were  glad  to  find  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  Hotel  Bellevue. 

Several  of  my  fellow-passengers  being  in  the  same  difficulty 
in  which  I find  myself,  there  is  much  debating  among  us  as  to 
how  we  are  to  get  to  Jerusalem.  Some  determine  to  return  to 
Jaffa  by  the  next  steamer;  but  as,  if  the  sea  is  rough,  it  will  again 
be  impossible  to  land,  and  we  shall  be  carried  back  to  Port  Said, 
I will  not  entertain  that  idea.  At  last  I arrange  to  ride  down  the 
coast  in  company  with  two  English  gentlemen,  one  of  them  a 
clergyman,  and  a young  French  Count.  The  former  have  a 
dragoman  who  will  provide  horses  and  take  charge  of  the  party. 
This  settled,  I went  with  the  Cte.  de  St.  P.  to  the  Franciscan 
church  and  saw  one  of  the  Fathers.  He  advised  us  to  leave  the 
coast  road  at  Caifa  and  go  by  Nazareth  through  Galilee  and 
Samaria,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Jaffa.  It  has  rained  here 
without  intermission  for  a month  ; the  roads  are  deep  in  mud,  in 
some  places  flooded ; the  torrents  are  swollen  and  the  journey 
will  be  a fatiguing  one. 
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Italia  Italia,  o tu,  cui  feo  la  sorte 
Dono  infelice  di  bellezza,  ond’hai 
Funesta  dote  d’infiniti  guai 
Che  in  fronte  scritti  per  gran  doglia  porte  : 

Deh  fossi  tu  men  bella,  o almen  piu  forte. — Filicaja. 

These  lines  of  an  Italian  poet  describe  in  few  words  the  state 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  beautiful 
southern  land,  whose  very  name  suggests  visions  of  sunshine 
and  flowers,  was  well  nigh  •ruined  by  the  passions  of  her  own 
children  divided  into  the  celebrated  factions  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline.  Battles  were  repeatedly  fought,  towns  besieged  and 
sacked,  and  lands  devastated  by  the  furious  outbreaks  of  civil 
war  among  the  inhabitants,  bringing  death  and  misery  into 
every  family.  To  increase  the  anarchy  that,  like  a plague- 
cloud,  hung  over  unhappy  Italy,  rough  Teutonic  troops,  headed 
by  their  warlike  Emperors,  would  sweep  through  the  Alpine 
passes  and  ravage  the  unhappy  land  from  north  to  south. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  death  of 
Frederic  the  Second  of  Germany,  whose  quarrels  with  the  Holy 
See  and  its  supporters  had  provoked  much  bloodshed,  brought 
a short  spell  of  peace  to  the  harassed  people.  The  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  weary  of  incessant  strife,  allowed  their  intense  and 
unsubdued  hatred  to  slumber  until  some  new  occasion  should 
arise  to  stir  it  to  its  pristine  activity. 

At  this  period  a child  was  born  at  Todi  in  Umbria,  who  was 
to  become  a remarkable  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the 
century.  He  was  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  family  of  Benedetti, 
and  was  christened  Giacomo  or  James.  His  early  years  were 
spent  under  the  care  of  a most  tender  mother,  but  his  father, 
who  was  very  stern,  would  beat  his  son  whenever  he  absented 
himself  from  school.  Giacomo  soon  learned  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  jurisprudence,  and  became  a scholar  at  the  University  of 
Bologna.  During  his  college  life  Giacomo,  naturally  generous 
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and  fond  of  amusement,  liked  to  give  feasts  and  to  be  well 
dressed,  as  became  the  fashionable  young  student,  and  he 
frequently  joined  his  wild  companions  in  their  assaults  upon 
the  town  archers,  which  were  made  very  much  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  “town  and  gown”  riots  of  modern  Universities. 
But  at  length  his  student  career  was  ended,  and  he  received 
his  degree  as  Doctor,  paraded  on  horseback  in  his  scarlet  robes 
through  the  city,  and  resolved  to  amend  his  life  and  to  replace, 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  sums  of  money  he  had  wasted.  His 
studies  having  had  a most  successful  termination,  he  returned 
to  Todi,  where  he  soon  became  a renowned  lawyer ; and  his 
affairs  also  prospering,  he  married  a young  maiden  lovely  and 
virtuous.  He  enjoyed  much  happiness  in  her  society  for  a short 
time,  until  it  was  suddenly  shattered  by  a terrible  accident 
During  some  public  sports  the  platform  on  which  several  ladies 
were  standing  gave  way,  and  Giacomo  had  the  misery  of  extri- 
cating his  beloved  wife  in  a dying  state  from  the  ruins.  She 
expired  as  he  bore  her  to  his  home,  and  he  then  perceived  that 
she  wore  a hair-shirt  beneath  her  magnificent  dress. 

This  made  a deep  impression  upon  him.  He  fancied  that  it  was 
for  his  sake  his  wife  had  adopted  this  penance.  Men  thought 
his  mind  had  given  way  on  hearing  a few  days  later  that  he  had 
sold  and  distributed  all  his  possessions  among  the  poor,  and  that 
his  time  was  spent  visiting  the  churches  dressed  in  rags  and 
followed  by  the  children  of  the  town,  who  derided  him  and 
hooted  at  him,  calling  him  Giacapone,  or  “James  the  Fool.*' 
The  idea  of  death  never  forsook  him.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  voluntary  penance,  humi- 
liation, and  love  of  contempt,  he  atoned  for  his  former  worldli- 
ness and  luxury.  He  once  appeared  at  some  feast  on  hands 
and  feet,  saddled  and  bridled  as  a beast  of  burden,  thus  making 
a powerful  and  extraordinary  protest  against  the  pride  of  this 
world.  Another  day,  a relation  coming  from  market,  having 
asked  Giacapone  to  carry  home  some  fowl  for  him,  he  went  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Fortunatus,  which  was  the  family  burial-place, 
and  left  the  chickens  under  the  stone  of  the  vault  Some  hours 
later,  his  relation  coming  to  upbraid  him,  Giacapone  replied, 
“ Did  you  not  tell  me  to  take  the  fowl  to  your  home,  and  where 
should  that  be,  if  not  in  the  place  where  you  will  rest  for  ever 
on  earth?”  A crowd  often  collected  at  the  sight  of  Giacapone, 
who  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  preaching  against  the  vices 
of  the  town.  He  belonged  to  the  Third  Order  of  St  Francis, 
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and  he  now  began  to  study  theology  as  eagerly  as  he  had 
studied  civil  law.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he  determined  to 
give  up  his  liberty,  and  applied  to  be  admitted  into  the  Convent 
of  the  Friars  Minor.  The  Franciscans  refused  him  until  he 
convinced  them  of  his  sanity  by  two  small  compositions,  viz.,  a 
Latin  sequence  and  some  Italian  verses ; the  former  on  the 
folly  of  vainglory,  the  latter  on  his  desire  to  forsake  all  things 
for  Jesus  Christ.  After  his  admission  his  love  of  penance  was 
unusual,  even  amongst  those  good  friars.  He  wept  much  and 
composed  many  canticles  and  hymns.  When  asked  the  cause 
of  his  tears,  he  exclaimed,  44  Oh,  I weep  because  Love  is  not 
loved ! ” and  when  asked  the  signs  by  which  a Christian  should 
know  whether  he  loved  God,  he  replied,  44 1 bear  the  mark  of 
charity,  if  asking  something  from  God  which  He  refuses  to 
grant,  I love  Him  more,  and  if  He  should  do  just  the  contrary 
of  my  desire,  I love  Him  twice  as  much  again.”  He  persisted 
in  keeping  the  name  Giacapone,  fasted  on  bread  and  water,  and 
even  mixed  wormwood  with  his  scanty  food. 

The  Franciscan  Order  at  this  time  was  divided  into  two 
branches,  those  who  observed  the  primitive  rule,  and  those  who 
followed  the  mitigated  observance.  Giacapone  naturally  had 
joined  the  former,  who  were  called  the  Spiritual  Brethren,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Conventuals,  and  who  had  received  from 
the  holy  Pope  Celestine  the  Fifth  during  his  brief  pontificate  leave 
to  live  in  their  own  convents  under  Superiors  of  their  own.  But 
when  St  Celestine  abdicated,  five  months  after  his  election,  the 
new  Pontiff,  Boniface  the  Eighth,  revoked  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  Spiritual  Brethren,  and  placed  them  again  under  obedience 
to  the  Conventuals.  About  this  time  calumnies  began  to  be 
spread  concerning  Celestine’s  abdication,  and  in  May,  1297,  two 
Cardinals  of  the  House  of  Colonna  revolted  with  their  followers, 
and  summoned  the  Pope  to  appear  before  the  approaching 
General  Council.  Giacapone  was  unhappily  drawn  into  this 
grave  error,  and  his  name  being  among  the  witnesses  of  this 
act  of  citation,  he  thus  incurred  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication pronounced  against  the  Colonnas.  He  had  been  living 
in  the  Franciscan  Convent  at  Palestrina,  which  belonged  to  the 
Colonna  family,  and  hearing  all  the  false  reports  circulated 
against  Boniface  the  Eighth,  he  was  induced  to  believe  them, 
having  already  been  prejudiced  in  the  matter  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  privileges  granted  by  Celestine  to  his  Spiritual 
Brethren.  He  honestly  thought  he  was  defending  the  honour  of 
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the  Church  in  siding  with  the  Cardinals  Colonna,  and  in  writing 
satires  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Pope,  whom  he  in  all  sincerity 
considered  to  be  an  usurper.  Boniface  the  Eighth  having 
besieged  and  captured  Palestrina  in  September,  1298,  Giacapone 
was  thrown  into  a dungeon.  He  did  not  feel  much  his  terrible 
privations,  inured  as  he  was  to  a life  of  rigorous  penance,  but 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  a terrible  blow.  It 
brought  him  to  his  senses.  Recognizing  how  deeply  he  had 
erred,  he  besought  pardon  in  verses  which  remained  unnoticed 
by  the  Pope.  The  Jubilee  occurring  in  1300,  Giacapone  again 
implored  forgiveness,  but  the  Pontiff  was  not  to  be  shaken  in 
his  excessive  severity. 

The  emissaries  of  Philip  Le  Bel,  King  of  France,  who  was 
an  implacable  enemy  of  Boniface,  commanded  by  a nephew 
of  the  Cardinals  Colonna,  forced  their  way  into  the  Papal 
Palace  at  Anagni,  in  September,  1303,  and  they  impiously 
subjected  the  Pope  to  such  terrible  insults,  that  after  his  release 
three  days  after  by  the  incensed  populace,  he  gradually  sank, 
and  died  of  a broken  heart  in  the  course  of  the  following 
month. 

Benedict  the  Ninth  absolved  Giacapone  in  the  Bull  of  De- 
cember 23,  1303,  which  revoked  the  interdict  against  the  Colonnas 
and  their  adherents.  He  retired  to  the  Convent  of  Collazone, 
where  he  wrote  a touching  little  poem  on  Divine  Love,  begin- 
ning— 

O am  ore  divino  amore 

Perchd  mTiai  assediato. 

His  poetical  talents  were  of  no  mean  order,  and  his  hymns  and 
canticles  were  well  known  throughout  Italy.  Even  had  he 
never  written  these  verses,  the  authorship  of  the  Stabat  Mater 
would  have  secured  for  him  the  reputation  of  a great  poet. 
Besides  this  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa, , whose  sublime  and  affecting 
words  have  brought  such  comfort  to  many  a heart  wearied  by* 
pain  and  grief  in  this  selfish  world,  Giacapone  also  wrote  another 
parallel  poem,  Stabat  Mater  speciosa , or,  the  Virgin  Mother 
near  the  Crib.  It  was  never  published  until  the  late  M.  Ozanam* 
in  his  researches  into  the  early  Italian  poetry,  came  upon  this 
exquisite  hymn  in  one  of  the  MSS.  at  the  Bibliothique  Nationale, 
and  published  it  in  his  interesting  work,  Les  Poktes  Franciscains 
en  Italic . It  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa > 
which  breathes  an  air  of  touching  sorrow  and  sympathy  which 
will  ensure  its  permanence  to  the  end  of  time.  Perhaps  our 
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familiarity  with  the  poem  on  the  Crucifixion  mars  our  appre* 
ciation  of  the  one  written  to  celebrate  the  Nativity.  There  is 
not  the  same  opportunity  for  pathos  in  the  latter,  and  the  mixed 
emotions  suitable  to  the  Nativity  seem  to  mar  its  effect.1 

Giacapone’s  health  failed  towards  the  end  of  1306,  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  receive  the  last  sacraments  until  the  arrival  of 
Brother  John  Alvemia,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  This  grieved 
his  brethren,  as  they  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  summon 
Brother  John  in  time,  but,  to  their  surprise,  as  soon  as  Giacapone 
finished  chanting  the  canticle  Anima  benedetta , Brother  John 


1 As  this  Stabat  may  interest  our  readers  we  subjoin  it. 


1. 

Stabat  Mater  speciosa 
Juxta  fcenum  gaudiosa, 

Dum  jacebat  parvulus. 

ir. 

Cujus  Animam  gau  den  tern, 
Lietabundam  et  ferventem 
Pertransivit  jubilus. 

hi. 

O quam  locta  et  beata 
Fuit  ilia  immaculata 
Mater  unigeniti ! 

IV. 

Quae  gaudebat,  et  ridebat, 
Exsultabat  cum  videbat 
Nati  partum  inclyti. 
v. 

Quis  est  qui  non  congauderet 
Christi  Matrem  si  videret 
In  tamo  solatio? 


XII. 

Fac  ut  ardeat  cor  meum 
In  amando  Christum  Deura, 
U t sibi  complaceam. 

XIII. 

Sancta  Mater,  istud  agas 
Mihi  introducas  plagas 
Cordi  fixas  valide 

XIV. 

Tui  Nati  coelo  lapsi 
Jam  dignati  foeno  nasci 
Poenas  mecum  divide. 

xv. 

Fac  me  vere  congaudere, 
Jesulino  cohserere, 

Donee  ego  vixero. 

XVI. 

In  me  sistat  ardor  tui, 
Puerino  fac  me  frui 
Dum  sum  in  exilio. 


VI. 

Quis  non  posset  collaetari 
Christi  Matrem  contemplari 
Ludentem  cum  Filio  ? 


XVII. 

Hunc  ardorem  fac  communem, 
Ne  facias  me  immunem, 

Ab  hoc  desiderio. 


VII. 

Pro  peccatis  suae  gentis, 
Christum  vidit  cum  jumentis, 
Et  algori  subditum. 

VIII. 

Vidit  suum  dulcem  natum 
Vagientem  adoratum 
Vili  diversorio. 

IX. 

Nato  Christo  in  praesepe, 
Coeli  cives  canunt  laete 
Cum  immenso  gaudio. 

x. 

Stabat  senex  cum  puella, 
Non  cum  verbo  nec  loquela, 
Stupescentes  cordibus. 

XI. 

Eia  Mater,  fons  amoris, 

Me  sentire  vim  ardoris, 

Fac  ut  tecum  gaudeani. 


XVIII. 

Virgp  Virginum  praeclara, 

Mihi  jam  non  sis  amara, 

Fac  me  parvum  rapere. 

XIX. 

Fac  ut  portem  pulchrum  [injfantem 
Qui  nascendo  vicit  mortem, 

Volens  vitam  tradere. 

XX. 

Fac  me  tecum  satiari, 

Nato  tuo  inebriari. 

Stans  inter  tripud  ia. 

XXI. 

Inflammatus  et  accensus, 
Obstupescit  omnis  sensus. 

Tali  de  commercio. 

XXII. 

Fac  me  nato  custodiri, 

Verbo  Dei  prsemuniri, 

Conservari  gratia. 


XXIII. 

Quando  corpus  morietur, 
Fac  ut  animae  donetur 
Tui  nati  visio. 
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unexpectedly  entered  the  convent,  an  inexplicable  presentiment 
having  urged  him  to  hasten  to  his  friend.  He  administered  the 
last  rites  of  our  holy  faith  to  Giacapone,  who  sang  Jesu  nostra 
fidanza , and  exhorted  the  brethren  to  the  observance  of  their 
rules  almost  with  his  dying  breath.  He  expired  on  Christmas 
night,  just  as  the  priest  celebrating  Mass  in  the  neighbouring 
church  intoned  the  Gloria  in  excel  sis. 

Giacapone’s  errors  in  interfering  in  religious  dissensions  were 
forgotten,  but  not  his  spirit  of  penance  and  his  heroic  love  of 
God.  He  was  eventually  beatified,  although  the  date  of  his 
beatification  is  not  inserted  in  the  Franciscan  annals. 

His  simple  canticles  endeared  his  memory  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  for  whom  they  were  chiefly  composed,  and  to  the  end 
of  time  his  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa,  chanted  every  Passion-tide, 
will  remain  among  the  beautiful  hymns  that,  like  brilliant  gems, 
adorn  the  Holy  Offices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

M.  T.  KELLY. 
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Among  all  the  strange  and  suggestive  facts  in  the  history  of 
living  creatures,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  remarkable  than 
the  complete  metamorphosis  which  takes  place  in  the  bodies 
of  some  animals.  We  have  seen  how  the  crab  changes  its 
form,  and  that  it  is  in  some  cases  the  rule  for  a creature  to 
put  on  different  forms  at  different  periods  of  life.  But  no 
animal  enlists  our  scientific  interest  more  than  the  frog,  since, 
it  begins  its  free  existence  with  the  organization  of  a fish,  and, 
after  undergoing  a singular  transformation,  attains  the  condition 
of  an  air-breathing  quadruped,  capable  of  easy  movement  on 
dry  land. 

By  Cuvier  and  many  other  naturalists,  the  frog  is  regarded 
as  a reptile,  and  classed  with  lizards,  crocodiles,  and  serpents, 
though  it  certainly  starts  in  its  tadpole  state  as  a fish.  But 
it  is  now  more  generally  classed  among  the  batrachia,  or  cold- 
blooded animals — the  fourth  class  of  the  sub-kingdom  of  the 
vertebrates.  In  tracing  the  life  of  a frog  from  the  beginning, 
we  must  go  through  the  wonderful  history  of  an  animal  com- 
mencing life  with  water-breathing  gills,  and  completing  it  as  a 
four-legged  creature  with  air-breathing  lungs. 

If  we  take  from  the  side  of  a pond  the  frog  spawn — a jelly- 
like  mass  or  collection  of  frogs’  eggs — we  learn  that  when  they 
were  deposited  each  egg  was  a small,  round,  dark  body,  enclosed 
in  a gluey  covering,  which  immediately  fell  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  where,  after  a few  hours,  the  water  having  oozed 
through  the  envelope  and  swelled  the  eggs,  they  clung  alto- 
gether in  a mass  and  floated  to  the  surface.  In  about  three 
weeks  the  egg  is  seen  to  open  a little  on  one  side,  and  the 
beginning  of  a tail  to  peep  out,  which  becomes  more  distinct 
every  day.  A few  days  later  an  eyeless  head  becomes  visible 
at  the  other  end,  with  a mouth  under  it  surrounded  with  a soft 
fin.  Soon  after  the  tiny  tadpole,  breaking  entirely  through  its 
egg-case  and  coming  forth  into  the  world,  fastens  itself  by  two 
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little  suckers,  that  are  behind  its  mouth,  to  some  pond  weed, 
upon  which  it  feeds  greedily.  Now  the  small  branching  fringes 
may  be  seen  growing  larger  day  by  day  on  each  side  of  its 
head  : by  means  of  these  outside  gills  the  creature  breathes  for 
a time.  With  the  aid  of  the  microscope  the  red  blood  may  be 
seen  flowing  through  it,  and  taking  up  air  out  of  the  water. 
Then  the  tadpole’s  lips  begin  gradually  to  form  into  a round 
mouth,  and  by  degrees  the  inner  part  of  this  mouth  becomes 
covered  with  two  horny  jaws,  which  form  a sharp  beak  with 
which  it  bites  off  the  more  easily  bits  of  weed  for  its  nourish- 
ment. And  as  it  continues  to  grow,  eyes,  nostrils,  and  flat-ears 
form  in  the  head,  while  a covering  begins  to  grow  back  over  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  while  the  branching  tufts  or  fringes  are  fading 
away.  As  they  disappear,  six  slits  in  the  throat  may  be  seen 
under  the  cover,  through  which  it  breathes.  Thus  we  see  the 
tadpole  is  a fish,  swimming  with  a fish’s  tail,  gulping  in  water 
at  his  mouth,  and  passing  it  out  at  the  holes  in  his  throat  after 
it  has  been  poured  over  his  fish-gills.  It  has  also  a fish’s  heart, 
which  pumps  the  blood  into  these  gills  to  be  freshened.  It  has 
also  a gristly  cord  enlarged  at  the  end — the  tender  vertebrae 
forming  a gristly  skull — a round  sucking  mouth,  and  no  limbs, 
and  has  as  yet  the  fin  of  a fish  round  its  tail.  Under  the 
soft  skin,  however,  far  more  useful  limbs  are  in  course  of  for- 
mation. When  it  is  about  twelve  weeks  old,  and  still  wriggling 
about  among  the  weeds  and  feeding  voraciously,  two  small 
bumps  begin  to  develope,  one  on  each  side  of  its  rapidly-growing 
body  close  to  the  tail.  In  a few  days  two  hind  legs  pierce 
through  the  skin,  and  are  seen  working  between  the  body  and 
the  tail,  and  the  head  appears  to  be  almost  separate  from  the 
body.  Three  or  four  days  later  the  hinder  legs  are  completely 
formed,  and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  teeth.  In  less  than 
a week  the  two  front  legs,  which  were  hidden  under  the  cover 
that  grew  over  the  gills,  are  completely  produced,  and  now  we 
see  a little  four-legged  creature  with  a fish  tail. 

These  legs  are  greatly  in  advance  of  fins,  having  shoulders 
or  thighs,  arm  or  leg  bones,  and  wrist  or  ankle  bones,  with  hand 
or  feet  bones.  And  instead  of  the  rays  in  the  fin  of  a fish,  they 
have  four  fingers  on  their  front  legs  and  five  toes  at  the  end  of 
the  long  hind  ones,  the  toes  being  joined  together  by  a web 
which  is  of  good  service  in  striking  the  water  as  it  swims  along. 
While  the  young  tadpole  has  been  fitting  itself,  by  its  long  hind 
legs,  to  jump  and  leap  on  the  land  and  to  swim  in  the  water, 
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yet  another  change  has  been  taking  place — a bag  has  been 
forming  at  the  back  of  its  throat,  which  afterwards  divides  into 
two,  which  it  fills  by  shutting  its  mouth,  drawing  air  in  at  its 
nostrils,  raising  the  back  of  its  tongue  to  shut  it  in,  and  swallow- 
ing it  down  into  its  lungs ; and  in  this  way  it  becomes  a double- 
breathing animal,  using  its  gills  when  under  the  water,  and  its 
lungs  when  on  land.  At  the  same  time  the  small  blood-vessels 
in  connection  with  the  gills  are  shrinking,  and  those  commu- 
nicating with  the  lungs  are  growing  larger,  while  the  two- 
chambered  fish-heart  becomes  divided  into  three  chambers,  one 
to  receive  the  blood  from  the  body,  another  to  receive  it  from 
the  lungs,  and  the  third  to  drive  the  blood  back  again  through 
the  whole  animal.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed,  the  gills  shrivel 
up  and  disappear,  and  the  tail  being  no  longer  necessary,  grows 
shorter  and  shorter,  till  it  also  vanishes,  and  the  young  frog  is 
complete. 

The  frog  is  found  to  have  very  little  brain,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a perfect  organization,  as  is  seen  in  the  skeleton. 
The  flesh  which  clothes  the  skeleton  shows  distinct  muscles 
wonderfully  like  our  own,  while  those  of  the  feet  actually  exceed 
ours  in  number,  and  are  a Very  marvel  of  complexity.  The 
nervous  system  is  ministered  to  by  delicate  organs  of  sense, 
and  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  a heart  provided  with  parts 
so  finely  adapted  as  to  be  able  to  act  as  efficiently  as  does  the 
heart  of  animals  of  a higher  organization.  The  eye  is  large  and 
beautiful,  the  colours  are  pleasing,  and  the  general  aspect  agree- 
able. The  males  have  on  each  side  of  the  neck  a delicate 
membrane,  which  becomes  inflated  with  air  when  they  croak. 
The  power  of  voice  in  the  female  is  much  inferior. 

In  becoming  a land  animal,  the  frog  has  not  only  changed 
his  form,  but  his  habits  ; the  quiet,  peaceful  vegetarian  now 
becomes  carnivorous,  and  lives  entirely  on  insects  and  worms ; 
but  as  the  water  can  no  longer  supply  his  food,  he  is  obliged  to 
quit  his  native  element  and  seek  it  on  land.  His  horny  beak  is 
by  this  time  pushed  off,  his  lips  have  stretched  wider  and  wider, 
till  they  now  open  back  as  far  as  his  curious  flat  ears,  and  he  is, 
in  short,  a gaping,  wide-mouthed,  leaping  creature.  But  still 
more  remarkable  is  his  long  tongue,  which,  instead  of  being 
fixed  at  the  back  and  free  in  the  front,  as  in  most  other  animals, 
has  the  root  attached  to  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw ; and  as  the 
tip  lies  back  in  the  mouth,  when  he  desires  to  catch  an  insect 
he  draws  his  tongue  quickly  forward — as  a sword  from  its 
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scabbard — captures  it  on  the  sticky  point,  which  is  furnished 
with  a glutinous  substance,  and  throws  it  back  down  his  capa- 
cious throat 

The  frog  is  truly  an  amphibian — that  is,  an  animal  with  a 
double  life ; not  merely  one  that  can  swim  in  water  and  move 
on  land — as  seals,  water-rats,  white  bears,  and  hippopotamuses — 
but  one  that  in  its  early  days  would  actually  die  if  removed 
from  the  water,  while  afterwards  it  learns  to  live  and  breathe 
in  the  air.  Though  in  the  present  day  frogs  are  but  a feeble, 
insignificant  race  of  creatures,  the  time  was  when  they  held  a 
very  different  position  on  the  earth.  If  we  look  back  to  that 
far-distant  epoch  when  the  ancient  fishes  were  wandering  round 
the  shores  and  in  the  streams  of  the  coal  forests,  we  shall  find 
that  in  those  days  it  was  a great  step  in  advance  for  an  animal 
to  get  out  of  the  water  at  all,  and  those  that  did  so  had  a much 
better  time  of  it  than  our  frogs,  considering  that  the  land  is 
now  so  full  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  olden  seas  which  washed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  many  islands  having  large  bays  and  wide  estuaries 
appear  to  have  been  raised  up,  and  on  the  muddy  sandy 
beaches  of  those  island  shores,  now  become  rocks  in  the  heart 
of  our  dry  lands,  there  have  been  left  the  foot-prints  of  huge 
frogs,  among  the  marks  of  rippling  waves,  on  the  sands.  The 
very  texture  of  the  skin  over  the  feet  of  the  frogs,  the  joints 
of  their  toes  and  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  when  they  turned 
round  to  change  the  direction  of  their  steps,  are  perfectly  visible. 
So  large  indeed  are  the  foot-prints  of  these  frogs,  that  in  pro- 
portion the  bodies  of  many  must  have  exceeded  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  sheep.  Other  animals,  greatly  resembling  the  frog, 
of  even  more  enormous  size  abounded  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Strange  to  say,  no  fewer  than  five  different  kinds 
of  amphibious  reptiles  then  lived  in  the  very  country  which  now, 
thanks  to  St.  Patrick,  boasts  of  complete  freedom  from  these 
creatures.  Huge  unwieldly  animals  they  were,  which  sported 
in  the  water,  or  wandered  over  the  land,  with  sprawling  limbs, 
long  tails,  and  bones  on  which  gills  grew,  their  heads  being 
covered  with  hard  bony  plates,  while  their  teeth  were  large, 
with  folds  of  hard  enamel  on  the  surface.  Some  of  them  were 
fish-like,  having  short  necks  and  broad,  flat  tails,  with  true  legs 
and  toes.  Others  more  like  crocodiles,  ten  feet  long,  dragged  their 
great  bodies  and  long  tails  over  the  swampy  ground,  where  their 
footprints  are  still  found.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  amphibia. 
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instead  of  being  then  found  in  the  insignificant  scattered  groups 
of  to-day,  were  huge  sturdy  animals,  with  most  formidable  wea- 
pons of  self-defence,  and  that  that  was  the  golden  age  of  these 
double-lifed  animals,  when  they  preyed  upon  the  fishes  in  the 
swamps  and  ponds,  and  though  little  is  known  of  their  daily 
habits,  it  is  certain  that  they  played  a much  more  important 
part  in  their  world,  than  the  frogs  and  newts  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  they,  with  their  large  and  well-formed  limbs,  were  not 
inadequate  forerunners  of  the  more  highly  organized  land  and 
air-breathing  animals  of  to-day. 

When  the  young  frog  first  emerges  from  the  tadpole  state, 
being  feeble  and  unable  to  bear  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  it  hides 
among  bushes  and  under  stones,  but  as  soon  as  a shower  of 
rain  begins  to  refresh  the  earth,  multitudes  of  them  are  seen 
to  quit  their  retreats  in  order  to  enjoy  the  grateful  humidity ; 
sometimes  the  ground  is  literally  blackened  with  their  numbers, 
some  busily  hunting  for  prey,  and  others  searching  for  secure 
lurking  places.  From  the  quantities  that  occasionally  suddenly 
appear,  it  has  been  thought  that  these  animals  must  have  been 
generated  in  the  clouds,  and  hence  showered  down  on  the  earth, 
but  had  they  been  traced  to  the  nearest  pond  a better  solution  to 
the  problem  would  have  been  found.  Masses  of  young  tadpoles 
have  been  known  to  be  taken  up  by  a whirlwind  and  descend 
in  what  is  called  11  frog-rain.”  The  following  instances  are  well 
authenticated.  Two  gentlemen  were  sitting  on  a stone  pillar 
near  Belfast,  when  they  were  surprised  by  a heavy  shower,  not  of 
water,  but  of  half-formed  frogs,  which  completely  darkened  the 
air.  An  English  family  residing  at  Rouen  also  saw,  during  a 
heavy  thunder  shower,  a multitude  of  tadpoles  fall  upon  the 
roof,  the  window-sills,  and  gravel  walks  belonging  to  their  house. 
In  Metz,  a few  years  ago,  several  streets  were  one  day  suddenly 
filled  with  frogs,  to  the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
mystery  was  explained  by  a dealer  in  frogs,  who  applied  to  the 
tribunals  for  the  recovery  of  his  property,  saying  he  had  shut 
up  six  thousand  frogs  in  a particular  place,  and  some  children 
having  stolen  part  of  the  collection  and  forgotten  to  close  the 
trough,  the  frogs  escaped  and  spread  themselves  throughout  the 
neighbourhood. 

Frogs  live  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  water,  but  as  soon 
as  the  cold  nights  set  in  they  return  to  their  native  element, 
always  choosing  stagnant  waters,  where  they  can  lie  without 
danger  concealed  at  the  bottom.  They  continue  torpid  all  the 
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winter,  requiring  no  food,  the  circulation  being  slowly  carried 
on  without  any  assistance  from  the  air.  At  the  approach  of 
spring  these  animals  are  roused  from  a state  of  slumber  to  one 
of  enjoyment  Shortly  after  they  have  risen  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pond,  the  full  grown  ones  begin  to  pair,  while  the  imma- 
ture ones  come  upon  land.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  older 
frogs  remain  in  the  water  to  propagate,  the  small  ones  are 
much  more  frequently  seen  at  this  season.  It  is  not  till  they 
reach  their  fourth  year  that  they  begin  to  breed,  nor  is  the 
difference  of  sex  perceptible  before  this  period.  They  are  known 
to  live  about  twelve  years,  but  in  consequence  of  having  so 
many  enemies  to  contend  with,  both  on  land  and  water,  few  of 
them  survive  so  long.  The  male  frog  is  usually  of  a greyish 
brown  colour,  the  female  being  more  inclined  to  yellow,  speckled 
with  brown.  When  they  couple  the  colours  of  both  become 
nearly  alike,  but  as  they  change  their  skins  almost  every  eighth 
day — the  old  one  falling  off  in  the  form  of  mucus — the  male 
grows  yellower  and  the  female  more  brown.  In  the  males  the 
arms  are  much  stronger  than  in  the  females.  The  egg,  or  little 
black  globule,  is  surrounded  with  two  different  kinds  of  liquor* 
that  which  immediately  surrounds  the  globule  is  clear  and 
transparent,  and  continues  in  its  proper  membrane,  that  which 
surrounds  the  whole  is  muddy  and  mucus.  The  transparent 
liquor  serves  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tadpole,  and  answers 
the  same  purpose  that  the  white  of  the  egg  does  to  birds. 

The  frog  is  not  only  able  to  support  life  on  very  little  suste- 
nance, but  even  to  live  without  any  food  for  a very  long  time. 
We  are  told  of  a German  surgeon  who  kept  one  eight  years 
in  a glass  covered  with  a net.  Its  food  was  always  very  sparing 
in  the  summer,  as  he  only  gave  it  fresh  grass,  and  in  the  winter 
hay  slightly  moistened,  but  occasionally  flies  were  put  into  the 
glass,  which  it  used  to  follow  with  open  mouth,  and  was  most 
expert  in  catching.  In  winter,  when  flies  were  not  easily  pro- 
cured, it  fell  away  considerably  and  became  extremely  thin, 
but  in  the  summer,  when  they  were  plentiful,  it  gained  flesh 
and  seemed  to  thrive  fairly  well.  It  was  kept  in  a warm  room, 
and  was  generally  lively  and  ready  to  snatch  its  prey.  However, 
during  the  eighth  winter,  when  no  flies  could  be  had,  it  wasted 
gradually  away  and  died.  In  the  male  frogs,  which  are  the 
loud  croakers,  the  voice  is,  as  it  were,  the  call  of  courtship,  and 
when  they  couple,  the  loudness  of  their  croaking  is  in  some 
places  most  disturbing,  a thousand  dissonant  voices  rising  from 
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a lake  during  the  night  so  as  quite  to  stun  the  neighbourhood.  In 
Holland  they  are  loud  beyond  description,  hence  they  are  often 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Dutch  nightingales.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  difficult  to  conceive  that  so  small  an  animal  should  be 
able  to  send  forth  a note  that  can  be  heard  at  a distance  of 
three  miles,  yet  such  is  the  case.  Before  wet  weather  their 
voices  are  in  full  exercise,  and  they  are  then  heard  sending 
forth  their  call  with  unceasing  assiduity,  welcoming  the  approach 
of  their  favourite  moisture.  No  barometer  was  ever  truer  than 
the  frog  in  foretelling  the  coming  rain.  It  was  for  this  very 
purpose  that  the  German  surgeon  already  mentioned  kept  his 
frog,  which  was  always  heard  to  croak  at  the  approach  of  wet 
weather,  and  was  mute  as  a fish  when  it  threatened  a continu- 
ance of  fair  weather. 

Nidification. — Some  frogs  actually  construct  for  themselves 
nests  at  the  side  of  ponds.  Dr.  Gunther  relates  that,  having 
observed  a frog  busily  occupied  and  industriously  moving  its 
hind  legs  in  a singular  manner,  he  went  close  to  rt  and  found 
that  it  had  constructed  for  itself  a shelter  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  bower,  formed  of  dexterously  interwoven  blades  of  grass. 
This  nest-building  frog  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  grass  near 
the  edge  of  a tank,  from  which  the  turf  sloped  abruptly  to  the 
level  of  the  garden.  When  he  first  disturbed  the  frog  from  its 
lair,  he  found  that  it  had  lain  in  a kind  of  nest,  which  he  com- 
pared to  a hut,  with  the  grass  so  arranged  as  to  form  a sort  of 
roof  over  it.  Sometimes  it  prepared  a new  one  close  to  the 
old  nest,  which  remained  visible  for  several  days,  until  it  was 
obliterated  by  the  young  grass.  When  in  its  nest  nothing  could 
be  seen  of  the  frog  but  the  head.  Whenever  he  poked  the  frog 
out  of  its  lair,  after  two  or  three  jumps  it  returned  to  the  old 
spot,  and  squatting  down  on  the  grass,  by  some  rapid  movement 
of  the  hind  legs  it  gathered  the  grass  nearest  to  it,  pressing  it 
close  to  its  sides  and  bending  it  over  its  body  so  as  to  be  par- 
tially hidden.  In  these  operations  no  dead  material  was  collected 
by  the  animal  for  its  nest,  only  the  growing  grass  was  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a complete  retreat. 

The  Tree-frog  finds  its  habitation  among  the  branches  of 
trees.  Towards  the  end  of  April  it  quits  its  leafy  abode  in  order 
to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  water  of  some  neighbouring  marsh. 
Numbers  of  them  collect  together  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
males  accompanying  them.  So  astounding  is  their  clamour  in 
some  countries  that  at  a distance  it  might  be  taken  for  the  cry 
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of  a pack  of  hounds  in  full  chase.  They  abound  in  the  south 
of  France  and  in  the  damp  woods  of  tropical  America,  their 
small  green  bodies  peeping  out  from  under  the  dull  grey  olive- 
leaves.  When  spring  approaches  their  chorus  is  heard  all 
night  through.  The  skin  of  the  under  surface  of  their  bodies, 
instead  of  being  smooth,  is  covered  with  granular  glands, 
pierced  by  numerous  pores,  through  which  the  rain  or  dew 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  is  rapidly  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  reserved  to  supply  the  moisture  needful  for 
cutaneous  respiration.  At  the  close  of  summer  these  little 
creatures,  warned  by  the  failure  of  insect  food  and  by  the 
chilliness  of  the  atmosphere,  prepare  for  their  winter  repose, 
and  retire  to  a pond  or  marsh,  where  they  bury  themselves  in 
the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  sink  into  a state  of  torpor  in 
which  the  functions  of  life  are  suspended  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  again  seek  the  fresh  foliage  of  the  leaves.  It 
is  by  means  of  the  dilatation  of  the  ends  of  the  digits  into 
sweeping  discs  that  they  adhere  to  the  leaves.  This  species  is 
not  found  inw  the  British  Isles.  The  female  of  a peculiar 
American  tree  frog  has  a pouch  extending  over  the  whole  of 
her  back,  with  a convenient  opening.  Into  this  pouch  the  male 
parent  places  her  eggs  for  shelter  and  protection,  where  they 
find  a moist  home  till  they  leap  out  as  perfect  young 
frogs. 

The  Flying  Tree-frog . Mr.  Wallace  describes  a most 

curious  species  of  large  tree-frog  which  he  found  in  Borneo, 
with  huge  webbed  feet  which  it  spread  out,  and  thus  flew  down 
from  the  trees,  and  he  was  assured  by  the  Chinese  workmen 
that  they  frequently  saw  them  come  flying  down  from  a great 
height.  On  examining  one,  he  found  the  toes  very  long  and*  fully 
webbed  to  their  extremity,  so  that  when  expanded,  they  offered 
a surface  much  larger  than  its  body.  The  five  legs  were  also 
bordered  by  a membrane,  and  the  body  was  capable  of  con- 
siderable inflation.  The  back  and  limbs  were  of  a very  deep 
shining  green  colour,  the  under  surface  and  the  inner  toes 
yellow,  while  the  webs  were  black  rayed  with  yellow.  The  body 
was  about  four  inches  long,  while  the  webs  of  each  hind  foot, 
when  fully  expanded,  covered  a surface  of  four  square  inches, 
and  the  webs  of  all  the  feet  together,  about  twelve  square  inches. 
The  flying-frog  is  particularly  interesting  to  Darwinians  as 
showing  that  the  variability  of  the  toes,  which  had  been  already 
modified  for  the  purposes  of  swimming  and  adhesive  climbing, 
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have  also  been  taken  advantage  of,  to  enable  an  allied  species  to 
pass  through  the  air  like  the  flying  lizard. 

A species  of  frog  known  in  France  has  a singular  power  of 
making  itself  very  offensive,  though  in  reality  it  is  harmless. 
Both  males  and  females  of  this  species  utter  a curious  kind  of 
croak,  and  both,  if  the  limbs  are  pinched,  produce  a sound  like 
the  mewing  of  a cat.  At  the  same  time  they  emit  a strange 
odour,  which  is  like  that  of  garlic,  and  becomes  stronger  as  the 
animal  is  more  disturbed.  This  emission  not  only  affects  the 
sense  of  smell,  but  even  makes  the  eyes  water,  like  mustard  and 
horseradish. 

The  Edible  frog  is  very  common  in  Europe,  but  is  not  found 
in  Britain.  It  passes*most  of  its  time  in  the  water,  and  its  loud 
croak  is  well  known  to  all  Continental  travellers.  Its  flesh  is 
considered  a great  delicacy,  and  very  wholesome.  As  it  deposits 
its  spawn  on  water-plants,  the  spawn-masses  are  not  so  often  to 
be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  in  the  case  of 
the  common  frog. 

The  Pipa,  or  Bullfrog,  found  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  China,  is 
from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  and  some  species  are  even  larger. 
The  head  is  large  and  triangular,  very  much  resembling  that  of 
a hog,  the  muzzle  is  greatly  prolonged,  and  the  nostrils  at  the 
extremity ; the  eyes  are  very  minute,  and  situated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  so  little  eyelid  have  they,  that  they  cannot 
be  covered.  These  frogs  can  jump  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  when  frightened  much,  as  they  do  on  land,  and  have  a 
note  almost  as  loud  as  the  bellowing  of  a bull,  for  this  purpose 
puffing  out  their  cheeks  to  a surprising  magnitude.  They  are 
easily  tamed.  An  officer  at  Fort  Erie,  when  out  fishing  one 
day,  observed  a bull-frog  perched  on  a prostrate  tree ; having 
caught  a sun-fish,  he,  without  unhooking  it,  threw  it  as  near  the 
frog  as  possible,  which  darted  quickly  upon  it,  and  had  it 
instantly  in  its  capacious  mouth.  The  creature  was  then  gently 
drawn  towards  the  boat,  but  it  struggled  so  violently  that  it  fell 
into  the  water,  and  soon  after  it  appeared  again  at  its  favourite 
resting-place.  After  this  it  was  daily  found  in  the  same  spot, 
and  was  regularly  treated  to  a sun-fish  breakfast.  In  the  course 
of  a week  or  two  the  officer  ’determined  to  take  the  bull-frog 
prisoner ; for  this  purpose  he  baited  a large  hook  with  a sun- 
fish,  and  threw  it  towards  it,  the  poor  creature,  entirely  unsus- 
picious of  harm,  seized  the  fish  with  its  usual  avidity,  and  found 
itself  hooked.  After  much  fruitless  resistance,  it  was  hauled 
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into  the  skiff,  and  seemed  dreadfully  alarmed  on  being  taken 
hold  of  in  order  to  relieve  it  of  the  hook.  The  operation  having 
been  performed  without  any  unnecessary  pain,  it  was  permitted 
to  return  to  the  water.  The  next  morning  fhe  frog  was  found  at 
his  wonted  spot,  and  was  daily  fed  as  before,  showing  decidedly 
less  alarm  than  at  first  The  intercourse  became  more  and  more 
familiar,  till  it  would  mount  upon  a flat  oar  when  held  out  to  it, 
and  calmly  alight  from  the  oar  into  the  boat  Then  it  began  to 
take  food  from  the  hand,  and  at  last  permitted  itself  to  be 
handled,  apparently  without  fear.  After  this  it  was  taken  across 
the  lake  and  confined  in  a hogshead,  where  the  water  was  only 
about  a foot  deep,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  hogshead  a stone 
was  placed  for  it  to  perch  upon,  which  rose  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  frog  remained  there  several  days, 
apparently  contented,  eating  from  the  hand.  But  one  morning 
it  was  missing,  and  found  perched  on  a log  by  the  waters  edge. 
When  called  by  the  name  41  Ralph,”  to  which  it  had  lately  been 
accustomed,  it  looked  up  as  if  recognizing  the  voice,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  escape  on  being  carried  back  to  the  cask.  But  the 
next  day  it  was  again  missing,  and  was  again  found  on  the 
same  spot  as  before.  When  brought  back,  a watch  was  set  to 
find  out  its  mode  of  escaping,  and  it  was  seen  to  spring  clear 
over  the  upper  ledge  of  the  hogshead  into  the  water.  The  fact 
was,  that  from  its  great  muscular  strength  and  agility  it  was 
able  at  a single  effort  to  leap  entirely  over  the  top  of  the  cask, 
which  was  three  feet  perpendicular  above  the  top  of  its  sup- 
porting stone ! On  discovering  this  the  stone  was  removed,  and 
a floating  piece  of  wood  was  placed  for  it  to  perch  upon,  which 
answered  so  completely,  that  whenever  it  made  a spring  the  perch 
gave  way  under  the  effort,  it  lost  its  balance,  and  all  its  attempts 
to  leap  were  unavailing.  These  bull-frogs  have  a most  curious 
method  of  hatching  their  eggs  ; the  female  deposits  them  at  the 
edge  of  some  stagnant  piece  of  water,  and  the  male  carefully 
takes  them  up  and  puts  them  on  the  back  of  his  partner.  Their 
pressure  causes  her  back  to  swell,  and  thus  each  egg  is 
surrounded  by  the  projecting  skin,  lying  in  a cell  half  an  inch 
deep,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  time  these 
little  cells  close,  and  the  mother,  thus  burthened,  goes  into  the 
water,  where  she  lies  till  her  eggs  are  not  only  hatched,  but  till 
the  tadpoles  have  passed  through  their  first  stages  of  existence, 
and  become  true  frogs.  All  this  occupies  eighty-two  days, 
when  the  freed  parent  leaves  the  water,  and  rubs  off  her  honey- 
combed skin  against  a stone. 
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Frogs  are  easily  tamed.  Dr.  Townson  had  two  tame  tree- 
frogs,  which  he  named  Damon  and  Musidora,  and  placed  a 
bowl  of  water  in  the  window  where  they  lived,  which  they 
regularly  visited  every  evening.  After  half  an  hour  passed  by 
either  of  them  in  the  water,  he  used  to  find  that  they  had 
absorbed  half  their  weight.  They  ejected  water  to  a consider- 
able distance,  and  often  suffered  their  prey  to  remain  before 
them  untouched  as  long  as  it  was  still,  but  when  it  made  the 
slightest  motion  they  instantly  seized  it.  Dr.  Townson  made  a 
provision  of  dead  flies  for  Musidora,  to  serve  her  during  the 
winter,  but  she  would  never  take  them  till  he  moved  them  with 
his  breath.  When  flies  could  not  be  had,  he  tried  cutting  up 
some  tortoise-flesh  into  very  small  pieces,  moving  them  in  the 
same  manner.  At  first  Musidora  seized  them,  but  instantly 
rejected  them  from  her  tongue.  They  evidently  recognized 
Dr.  Townson’s  voice,  and  approached  him  at  his  call. 

Toads  are  another  genus  of  the  Batrachia,  which  in  their  form 
and  habits  resemble  frogs,  but  they  are  more  clumsy,  have  no 
teeth,  and  the  hind-legs  being  much  shorter,  they  crawl  instead 
of  leaping.  Their  skin  is  warty,  and  these  warts  or  tubercles 
produce  a milky  exudation  which  in  some  species  is  very 
fetid  ; behind  the  ear  there  is  a porous  pad — a large  parotid 
gland,  from  which  a copious  exudation  takes  place.  In  their 
adult  state  toads  are  much  less  aquatic  than  frogs,  but  their 
spawn  is  deposited  in  water,  in  which  their  tadpoles  live  exactly 
like  those  of  frogs.  They  are  commonly  regarded  with  disgust 
on  account  of  their  disagreeable  odour,  and  the  exudation  from 
their  skin  has  been  generally  thought  venomous,  though  this 
opinion  is  not  supported  by  any  credible  evidence.  It  is  curious 
to  watch  the  leisurely  waddle  of  this  clumsy,  sluggish  animal, 
spreading  out  his  short  fat  legs  and  puffing  out  his  warty  skin  ; 
so  different  from  the  sprightly,  nervous,  anxious  little  frog, 
starting  at  every  imagined  danger.  And  it  is  still  more  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  toad’s  manner  of  coming  out  of  his  skin, 
which  he  does  several  times  a year.  Instead  of  peeling  off  in 
pieces  as  in  frogs,  it  splits  along  his  back,  whereupon  he  wriggles 
about  till  it  lies  in  folds  on  his  sides  and  hips,  and  then  placing 
one  of  his  hind  feet  between  the  front  ones,  gently  draws  the 
skin  off  the  leg,  like  a stocking  off  a foot.  Having  performed 
the  same  operation  on  the  other  leg,  he  next  draws  out  his 
front  leg,  pulls  the  whole  skin  forward,  and  stripping  it  over 
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his  head,  deliberately  swallows  it  all ! thus  in  fact  thrusting 
his  old  coat  inside  him,  and  appearing  in  a fresh  new  glossy 
one. 

The  toad  has  many  enemies;  in  order  to  avoid  them,  he  hides 
under  stones  or  in  walls  during  the  day,  coming  out  only  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  to  hunt  grubs,  beetles,  and  other  slow-moving 
insects.  He  also  makes  his  appearance  immediately  after  a shower 
of  rain,  picking  up  the  insects  and  larvae  which  drop  from  trees. 
Numerous  instances  are  on  record  in  which  toads  have  been 
found  embedded  in  rocks,  walls,  and  even  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
where  they  must  have  lived  many  years  in  a dormant  state. 
Incredible  as  this  may  appear,  some  of  the  accounts  are  too 
well  authenticated  to  be  doubted.  Dr.  Buckland  tried  several 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  fact.  He  enclosed  some  in  compact 
siliceous  sandstone,  and  others  in  porous  white  limestone.  In  a 
year  all  those  in  the  sandstone  were  dead,  but  the  greater 
number  of  those  in  the  limestone  were  alive,  though  much 
emaciated,  except  two,  which  Dr.  Buckland  thought  had  been 
nourished  by  insects,  which  came  through  some  crack  or  crevice. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  they  all  died.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  the  young  toad,  in  emerging 
from  the  tadpole  state,  seeks  shelter  in  holes  and  crevices  of 
rocks  and  trees,  one  may  chance  to  enter  a small  opening  in 
a rock,  and  when  there,  find  food  by  catching  the  insects  which 
resorted  to  the  same  retreat ; its  gradual  increase  in  size  pre- 
venting it  from  getting  out  again  by  the  same  opening.  It  is 
probable  that  there  were  some  small  apertures  in  all  the  stones 
in  which  toads  have  been  found,  though  they  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  workmen,  who  had  no  motive  to  induce  them  to  make 
a narrow  examination.  In  other  instances  there  may  have  been 
an  opening,  which  had  been  closed  up  after  the  animal  was 
immured  by  stalactitic  incrustation.  Deprived  of  food  and  air, 
it  might  fall  into  that  state  of  torpor  to  which  certain  animals 
are  subject  in  winter.  Mr.  Jesse  tells  of  a toad  which  had  been 
put  into  a small  flower-pot  and  secured,  so  that  no  insect  could 
penetrate  it,  and  then  it  was  buried  so  deep  in  the  garden  that 
it  was  safe  from  the  influence  of  frost  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  it  was  taken  up  and  found  perfectly  healthy  and  increased 
in  size  and  strength.  On  the  estate  of  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  in 
East  Lothian,  a large  toad  was  found  in  the  heart  of  a smooth, 
straight  beech-tree,  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  a circular 
hole.  A still  more  curious  instance  is  related  by  an  eminent 
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physician.  A wet  spot  had  always  been  observed  on  a freestone 
mantel-piece,  which  afterwards  cracked  at  that  spot,  and  upon 
its  being  taken  down,  a toad  was  found  in  it,  dead,  but  its  death 
was  probably  owing  to  the  want  of  that  moisture  which  it  had 
been  able  to  imbibe  when  the  stone  was  in  the  quarry,  and 
which  was  gradually  lessened  by  the  action  of  the  fire.  From 
the  moisture  it  was  supposed  that  the  toad  was  alive  when  the 
mantel-piece  was  put  up.  There  is  to  this  day  a marble  mantel- 
piece at  Chatsworth  with  the  print  of  a toad  upon  it,  and  a 
tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  found. 

Intelligence. — As  regards  the  higher  faculties,  frogs  and 
toads  are  but  scantily  endowed ; however,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  they  are  not  wanting  in  tender  care  for  their  young.  Various 
examples  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this ; for  instance,  there  is 
a species  of  frog  found  near  Paris  where  the  female  lays  her 
eggs  (about  sixty  in  number)  adhering  together  like  a chain, 
The  father  winds  this  long  chapelet  round  his  thighs.  Thus 
encumbered,  he  retires  into  some  burrow,  where  he  remains,  at 
least  during  the  day,  till  the  period  when  the  young  are  ready 
to  quit  their  eggs.  Then  he  leaps  into  the  water,  into  which, 
after  a few  plunges,  the  young  ones  burst  forth  and  swim  away, 
and  the  father,  being  relieved  of  his  burden,  resumes  his  ordinary 
habits.  In  the  Surinam  toad  the  mother’s  soft  skin  swells  up 
before  incubation  till  it  forms  ridges  and  hollows,  and  when  she 
lays  her  eggs  by  the  water-side,  the  father  collects  them  all, 
and  leaping  on  his  mate’s  back,  places  an  egg  in  each  hollow, 
and  pressing  them  into  these  open  ceils,  closes  them  with  a sort 
of  lid  ; after  which  the  mother  retires  into  the  water,  and  remains 
there  till  each  tadpole  has  completed  its  changes  in  its  own  cell 
and  jumps  out  at  last  a perfect  little  toad.  Frogs  and  toads, 
when  tamed,  display  considerable  intelligence  in  recognizing 
those  who  feed  them  and  showing  confidence  in  those  who  are 
kind  to  them.  An  instance  is  recorded  of  a tame  frog  belonging 
to  a lady,  which  not  only  knew  her  voice,  but  came  whenever  she 
called  it.  If  she  opened  the  gate  of  the  railings  round  the 
pond  where  it  was  kept  and  called  out  “Tommy”  (the  name 
she  had  given  it),  the  frog  would  jump  from  the  opposite  bushes, 
dive  into  the  water,  swim  across  to  her,  and,  springing  upon 
her  hand,  look  into  her  face.  In  fact,  whenever  she  called 
“ Tommy,”  it  would  always  come  to  her,  whatever  the  time  of 
day,  although  it  was  only  fed  after  breakfast.  Professor  Bell, 
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whose  love  of  animals  led  him  to  make  pets,  even  of  those  which 
are  repulsive  to  others,  possessed  a very  large  toad,  which  would 
sit  on  one  of  his  hands  and  eat  out  of  the  other.  Mr.  Arscolt 
gives  a remarkable  account  of  a favourite  toad  which  lived  many 
years  with  his  family.  It  had  frequented  the  steps  of  the  hall 
door  some  years  before  Mr.  Arscolt  became  acquainted  with  it, 
and  had  been  admired  by  his  father,  who  paid  it  a visit  every 
evening.  It  was  of  enormous  size,  and  became  so  tame  that  it 
always  came  to  the  lantern  and  looked  up  expecting  to  be 
lifted  up  and  brought  to  the  table,  where  it  was  fed  with  all 
sorts  of  insects.  Its  favourite  food,  was  flesh-maggots,  which 
were  kept  in  bran  for  it.  Mr.  Arscolt  knew  the  toad  for  thirty 
years,  and  his  father  spoke  of  it  as  their  old  toad  before  that 
period.  It  retired  to  some  dry  spot  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
to  repose  till  spring,  and  always  reappeared  as  the  warm  weather 
came.  Later  on  when  new  steps  had  to  be  laid  two  holes  were 
made  in  the  third  step,  with  a hollow  of  more  than  a yard  long, 
where  it  usually  slept.  It  was  not  easily  provoked,  and  even 
when  it  had  been  cruelly  teazed  by  a boy,  evinced  no  desire 
for  revenge  by  spitting,  or  emitting  juice  from  its  warts.  At 
last  a tame  raven  got  hold  of  it,  pulled  out  one  eye,  and  hurt 
it  so  seriously,  that  though  it  survived  nearly  a twelvemonth,  it 
never  seemed  to  enjoy  itself  again,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
catching  its  food,  missing  its  mark  for  want  of  its  eye. 

From  Edwards,  the  Scottish  naturalist,  we  learn  that  frogs 
show  considerable  powers  of  observation.  Describing  the  great 
noise  made  by  a number  of  frogs  on  a moonlight  night,  he  says 
he  was  surprised  to  observe  that  just  as  the  vocalists  had  all 
reached  their  highest  notes,  they  became  hushed  in  an  instant 
Wondering  at  the  sudden  termination  of  the  concert,  he  looked 
about  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  saw  a brown  owl  drop  quietly 
down  on  to  the  top  of  a low  dyke,  close  by  the  orchestral  party, 
and  thus  their  abrupt  silence  was  explained. 

Frogs  also  appear  to  have  some  definite  ideas  of  locality , 
several  cases  being  known  in  which  these  animals,  after  having 
been  removed  to  a distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from 
their  habitual  haunts,  returned  to  them  again.  Professor  Harden 
gives  an  instance  in  which  a pond  containing  a number  of  frogs 
dried  up,  and  the  frogs  at  once  made  straight  for  the  nearest 
water,  although  this  was  at  the  distance  of  eight  kilometres. 

Frogs  have  been  observed  to  show  affection  and  attachment 
to  other  animals.  A curious  instance  is  given  by  Dr.  W.  Woods, 
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of  Kingston,  who  possessed  a domestic  frog.  The  lower  offices 
of  his  house  were  underground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
At  first  the  little  reptile  used  to  be  seen  by  the  servants  occa- 
sionally issuing  from  a hole  in  the  skirting  of  the  kitchen.  For 
many  months  of  his  sojourn  he  constantly  withdrew  at  their 
approach,  but  on  their  showing  him  kindness  and  offering  him 
such  food  as  they  thought  he  could  partake  of,  he  gradually 
manifested  tokens  of  familiarity  and  attachment,  and  during 
many  following  years  he  regularly  came  out  every  day,  and 
particularly  at  meal-time,  eagerly  partaking  of  the  food  they 
gave  him.  He  showed  a strong  partiality  for  warmth,  as  during 
the  winter  seasons,  notwithstanding  the  cold-blooded  tendency 
of  his  nature,  he  regularly  came  out  of  his  hole  in  the  evening 
and  directly  made  for  the  hearth  in  front  of  a good  kitchen  fire, 
where  he  would  continue  to  bask  and  enjoy  himself  till  the 
family  retired  to  rest.  There  happened  to  be  at  the  same  time 
a favourite  old  cat,  and  strange  to  say,  a curious  intimacy  and 
attachment  grew  up  between  these  incongruous  companions, 
the  frog  seeming  never  so  happy  as  when  near  the  cat  and 
frequently  nestling  under  her  warm  fur,  whilst  the  cat  always 
appeared  extremely  disturbed  if  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
her  little  friend  were  interfered  with.  This  curious  scene  was 
often  witnessed  by  many  besides  the  family. 

Toads  are  said  to  be  subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion . Mr. 
St.  John  gives  an  account  of  one  he  caught  in  a snare  laid 
for  birds,  which  went  into  a perfect  fury,  struggling  and  scratch- 
ing at  everything  within  its  reach.  Several  other  instances  of 
the  kind  came  under  his  notice ; and  it  is  well  known  that  they 
fight  each  other,  not  only  in,  or  near  the  water,  but  also,  in  dry, 
dusty  roads. 

Toads  are  found  to  be  skilled  in  discovering  and  applying 
appropriate  natural  antidotes,  especially  when  bitten  or  stung 
by  other  animals.  A celebrated  naturalist  observed  a toad 
which  had  just  been  stung  by  a spider  betake  itself  repeatedly 
to  a plant  called  plantage  major  and  eat  portions  of  its  leaf. 
When  it  was  again  stung,  by  way  of  experiment,  he  removed 
the  plant,  and  the  unfortunate  toad  actually  died  from  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  bites  of  the  spider. 

MARIANNE  BELL. 
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If  Lancashire,  from  a Catholic  point  of  view,  deserves  the  name 
of  “God’s  own  county,”  Brittany  may  claim  that  title  in  com- 
parison with  other  provinces  in  France.  In  a busy  port,  where 
there  are  big  barracks,  and  crowds  of  summer  pleasure-seekers — 
not  the  best  friends  to  morality — one  might  have  expected  but 
little  to  gratify  a Catholic.  One  rejoices  to  find  however  that 
Catholicity  has  not  lost  its  influence  over  the  hearts  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  Christmas  midnight  Mass  at  St  Servan 
certainly  took  us  by  surprise.  In  the  crowded  church  some 
four  thousand  persons  were  present  and  the  number  of  commu- 
nicants some  two  thousand.  The  respectful  and  reverential 
behaviour  of  the  ministers  and  choir  boys  and  people,  showed 
that  it  was  no  mere  pageant,  but  that  it  was  a manifestation 
of  living  and  life-giving  faith.  The  church  itself  lays  no  claim 
to  architectural  beauty,  but  the  multitudes  of  lights,  the 
frescoes  with  their  gilded  backgrounds,  the  handsome  statues 
which  adorn  each  pier,  and  the  richly-adorned  altars  and 
splendid  vestments,  made  a whole  which  could  not  fail  to 
inspire  devotion.  The  singing,  too,  was  well  sustained  by  a 
powerful  choir,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  grand  old 
Gregorian  rendered  with  such  spirit  and  joined  in  by  the  people. 
The  celebrant,  by  the  way,  entoned  a Gloria  and  Credo  not  in  the 
Roman  Missal,  but  forming  a portion  of  the  Diocesan  Gradual, 
and,  after  the  Nocturns  which  opened  the  service,  one  of  the  choir 
sang  with  magnificent  voice  a charming  Noel,  or  Christmas  carol 
At  the  Elevation  the  Adeste  was  played  pianissimo , as  though 
in  the  distance,  by  a string  band  with  a solo  voice  of  exceed- 
ing beauty,  and  then  the  strain,  gradually  died  away,  to  be 
then  taken  up  in  a loud  burst  by  the  whole  choir.  Holy 
Communion  was  given  by  two  of  the  curates  during  the  second 
and  third  Mass  of  the  celebrant,  which  were  said  at  the  high 
altar — the  instrumental  music  continuing  throughout. 

A feature  of  the  High  Mass  on  Christmas  Day  itself,  was 
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that  it  was  the  first  Mass  of  a priest  of  the  town,  and  the 
whole  body  of  clergy  and  servers  went  to  seek  him  at  the 
presbytery  across  the  street,  and  led  him  processionally  to  the 
west  door,  and  so  up  to  the  high  altar.  A sermon  for  the 
occasion  was  preached  by  a cure  from  a neighbouring  diocese, 
but  there  was  no  kissing  of  the  celebrant's  hands  after  Mass. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Malo — for  within  late  years  it  has  had 
its  old  title  restored  to  it — though  merged  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Rennes  since  the  Revolution,  was  crowded  for  the  Vespers, 
and  the  very  efficient  choir  chanted  the  Psalms  with  great  spirit 
in  the  magnificent  choir  of  the  purest  early  pointed  Gothic. 
Its  piers,  walls,  arcades,  and  vault  in  white  stone,  shone 
out  in  the  brilliant  lighting  at  the  Solemn  Benediction.  The 
preacher  read  the  harmonized  Gospel  history  of  the  Nativity, 
and  the  well-known  Martyrology  for  the  feast,  a striking  sermon 
in  itself,  commented  on  wisely  and  briefly.  The  first  builder 
of  the  Cathedral,  a pupil  and  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  a Saint 
like  his  white-robed  Abbot,  has  left  his  memory  in  the  Early 
Norman  nave  and  chancel  arch,  while  the  statues  of  SS.  Bene- 
dict and  Maurus  in  Italian  marble,  by  one  of  Bernini's 
scholars,  remind  us  of  the  Abbey  of  the  great  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  our  countryman  Dom  Gifford,  who  founded  the  house 
and  church  of  the  English  Benedictines  hard  by. 

The  Church  services,  even  in  small  country  churches,  are  con- 
ducted with  great  care  and  reverence.  Plain  chant,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  which  is  thoroughly  taught  in  the  seminaries  and 
thoroughly  known  by  the  clergy,  is  familiar  to  the  lay  chanters 
as  well  as  to  the  boys  and  to  the  congregation,  and  if  sometimes 
the  ensemble  may  not  be  perfect,  the  general  effect  is  better  than 
we  can  boast  of  in  scratch  choirs  in  many  country  places  or  even 
town  choirs  at  home.  True,  the  Psalm  tones  are  not  always  Gre- 
gorian, nor  is  the  Gregorian  always  that  of  the  Roman  rite,  and 
one  hears  chants  one  has  known  in  days  gone  by,  remem- 
brances of  Li£ge  or  Douai.  The  fact  is,  that  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the'  Roman  rite,  each  diocese  had  its  own  music,  and 
much  of  it  is  retained  traditionally  by  the  people. 

Speaking  of  the  Roman  rite,  it  is  very  noteworthy  how  care- 
fully the  usages  of  Rome,  even  in  minutiae,  are  now  carried  out. 
Rochets,  in  lieu  of  surplices,  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the 
red  skull-cap  has  gone,  though  the  enfants  de  choeur  still  cling 
to  the  red  sash  and  red  cassock,  spite  of  mandates  and  diocesan 
decrees.  But  surplices  are  clean  and  well  cared  for,  even  where, 
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as  in  a little  Norman  parish,  the  blouse  has  to  stand  for  the 
cassock. 

The  Cribs  play  an  important  part  in  Christmas-tide,  and 
remain  up  till  Candlemas  Day.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  generally  very  elaborate.  In  one  country  village 
the  wax  figure  of  the  Holy  Child  was  able  to  open  and  shut 
its  eyes  and  move  it  arms  to  the  tune  of  the  Adeste  Fideles , to 
the  great  delight  of  the  children,  young  and  old,  who  ask  the 
Cur£  to  make  the  Infant  Jesus  sing!  While  many  aimed  at 
realistic  effects,  with  more  or  less  regard  to  perspective  and 
proportion,  others  were  built  up  of  moss-work  studded  with 
white  flowers,  arranged  in  patterns  or  inscriptions,  while  multi- 
tudes of  lamps,  half-buried  in  the  greenery,  twinkled  like  glow- 
worms. Ferns  and  hot-house  plants  were  artistically  arranged 
round  about.  A little  group  of  faithful  was  constantly  kneeling 
before  the  crib,  proving  that  it  was  no  mere  show,  but  an  object 
of  reverence,  and  suggestive  of  pious  consideration. 

As  a specimen  of  what  Catholic  charity  has  done,  and  what 
the  French  Radicals  are  determined  to  undo,  a mere  list  of  the 
oeuvres  in  St.  Malo  and  St.  Servan  may  prove  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance — the  poor  relief — is 
taken  by  law  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  but  in  St.  Servan  at 
least  the  Sisters  are  still  in  charge.  The  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  at  St.  Servan  (the  cradle  of  whose  Institute  lies  in  that  town) 
have  a beautiful  establishment,  whose  upper  windows  look  out 
over  the  broad  and  picturesque  estuary  of  the  Ranee.  Their 
lofty  chapel  is  so  arranged  that  the  patients  in  the  infirmaries 
have  access  to  the  services  from  the  tribune.  Though  drawn  from 
a sea-faring  population,  there  are  few  old  sailors  among  their 
bons-hommes — old  men,  for  the  simple  reason  that  few  survive  the 
perils  of  the  deep.  The  large  Hdpital  Gttiiral  of  St.  Malo— a 
refuge  also  for  old  men  and  women  and  for  orphans  of  both  sexes 
— is  still  under  the  care  of  a sisterhood,  the  Dames  de  St  Thomas 
dJ  Villeneuve , and  enjoy  by  sufferance  the  privilege  also  of  a 
chaplain.  Of  hospitals  properly  speaking,  there  is  a large  one  at 
St.  Malo,  and  the  Rosais  at  St.  Servan,  both  of  which  for  the  nonce 
are  served  by  sisterhoods.  In  the  Rosais,  the  chapel  opens  out  on 
the  ward,  and  prayers  are  said  in  which  the  sick  and  convalescent 
join  devoutly.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  have  a large 
orphanage  for  boys  and  girls  opposite  the  hospital  of  St  Malo, 
with  a dispensary ; while  at  St.  Servan  there  is  another  orphan- 
age for  girls  at  Les  Rochers — the  rest  of  this  establishment 
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being  used  for  retreats,  given  on  a large  scale  to  men  and 
women  alternately.  The  good  Cure  of  St.  Servan  has  set  up 
a little  orphanage  for  boys  also  under  the  care  of  nuns,  to  which 
is  attached  a graceful  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  a prominent  object 
in  the  town,  which  serves  also  for  the  devotions  of  the  Catholic 
Young  Men's  Association  and  for  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  The  Cure  raised  a sum  of  money  for  his  orphans, 
by  means  of  an  amateur  concert,  but  the  Conseil  Municipal 
confiscated  a portion  of  the  result,  because  it  competed 
with  the  official  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance — the  “alms”  for 
which  are,  by  the  way,  collected  by  the  police,  to  whom 
people  are  expected  to  give  voluntarily.  The  question 
was  carried  to  a court  of  law,  and  in  these  days  of  removable 
judges,  when  a decision  against  the  Executive  is  sufficient 
grounds  for  dismissing  the  magistrate  from  the  bench,  the 
Cur£  and  his  charity  lost  the  day.1  It  was  only  by  the  kindness 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who  offered  his  own  grounds 
for  a fancy  fair,  that  money  could  be  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  children.  The  Young  Men’s  Association  is  well  lodged 
in  the  buildings  of  what  was  the  Catholic  Club,  which,  like  its 
neighbour  at  St.  Malo,  was  arbitrarily  dissolved  by  the  Liberal 
Government.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  the  year,  the  Members 
and  some  of  their  friends  performed  a play  in  honour  of  the  Curd 
in  the  large  Salle  des  Conf£rences>  and  the  amateurs  acted  with  a 
spirit  and  ease  which  we  rarely  find  in  our  school-plays  at  home. 
The  Conference  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  has  its  meetings  in  these 
rooms,  and  a very  large  and  prosperous  Conference  it  is. 
Besides  clogs  and  clothes  and  food,  the  Brothers  distribute 
little  tracts,  not  directly  of  a religious  character,  but  affording 
good,  interesting,  and  instructive  reading  to  their  poor.  Being 
Christmas  time,  they  had  a large  stock  of  Catholic  Almanacks 
for  soldier,  sailor,  or  labourer,  to  sell  or  give  away,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  obscene  and  blasphemous  publications  of  the 
day. 

Talking  of  the  poor,  a round  of  visits  to  those  aided  by  the 
Conference,  showed  that  poverty,  at  all  events  at  St.  Servan, 
is  widely  different  from  poverty  in  England.  With  but  one 
exception  the  rooms  had  comfortable  and  tidy  beds,  and  good 
walnut  dressers,  full  in  one  instance  at  least  of  clean  linen 
and  clothes.  There  is  no  pawn-shop  to  strip  the  homes 

1 We  are  happy  to  learn  since  the  above  was  written,  that  the  last  appeal  to  the 
Conseil  de  Prefecture  at  Rennes  has  resulted  in  a favourable  decision  to  the  charity. 
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of  their  belongings,  and  wisely  the  Brothers  would  not  demand 
such  a sacrifice  before  giving  aid  to  those  who  are  not  able 
to  gain  a sufficient  livelihood.  True,  it  is  said  that  there  is 
a class  of  wretched  poor — the  western  Bretons,  who  like  the 
Connaught  poor  in  England,  come  to  get  what  they  can  as 
labourers,  and  who  because  unable  to  speak  or  understand 
French  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Brothers.  It  is  with  them, 
alas ! that  the  “ soupers  ” from  our  side  of  the  Channel,  find  their 
prey  with  their  school  and  money.  These  salaried  missionaries 
to  a Christian  people  have  their  establishments  at  both  St.  Malo 
and  St  Servan,  where  Bibles  are  advertised  at  fifty  cents  a 
piece,  and  Moody  and  Sankey’s  hymns  are  vigorously  sung. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Anglican  clergymen 
who  minister  in  the  two  little  churches  in  these  two  towns,  who, 
if  report  be  true,  are  “High”  in  their  tenets,  spite  of  a position 
which  surely  is  on  High  Church  grounds  abnormal  if  not 
schismatical ! The  missionary  of  St.  Servan  is  a coloured 
man,  who  affects  a quasi  Roman  coat  and  collar,  who 
goes  with  his  gospel  of  peace  on  a bicycle,  and  an  un- 
fortunate English  priest,  with  archaeologist  tastes,  had  the 
annoyance  of  being  taken  for  one  of  his  confreres , no  distinction 
being  made,  as  the  costume  did  not  differ. 

The  elementary  schools  have  a special  interest,  but  they  are 
hermetically  sealed  to  visitors,  and  especially  to  the  priests  of 
the  place.  The  Religious  men  or  women  live  on  at  the  mercy  of 
the  powers  that  be,  and  when  by  cajolery  or  by  pressure  a Com- 
mune can  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  gift  from  Government  of  a 
splendid  school,  a “gift”  wrung  out  of  the  crushed-down  taxpayers’ 
pockets,  then  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  must  go,  or  keep  up  in 
other  buildings,  without  any  aid  of  the  Government,  an  unequal 
competition  with  what  we  should  call  the  Board  Schools. 
Probably  the  Minister  of  Instruction  is  too  busy  wiping  out 
the  Name  of  God  from  his  department,  but  from  what  one  can 
see,  the  requirements  of  the  inspectors  are  by  no  means  so 
exacting  as  with  us,  and  order  and  school  appliances  and 
school  buildings  are  all  far  behind  what  are  demanded  in  an 
English  elementary  school.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be 
more  contemptible  than  the  action  of  the  Government  inspectors 
with  regard  to  religion.  One  of  these  gentlemen  finding  a New 
Testament  on  the  desk  of  a village  school-mistress,  bullied  the 
poor  woman  for  having  such  a work  in  her  school.  No  doubt 
the  new  concession  in  the  direction  of  “liberty”  by  which 
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communes  may  elect  their  own  mayors  may  enable  Catholic  town- 
ships to  shield  their  schools  to  some  extent;  but  pr^fets  and 
sous-pr^fets  know  that  anti-Christian  energy  is  always  a recom- 
mendation for  promotion. 

The  intermediary  Catholic  schools  or  colleges  at  St.  Malo, 
and  throughout  the  archdiocese  of  Rennes,  are  full  and  flourish- 
ing, but  they  have  in  many  places  hard  work  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  well-endowed  godless  Government  lycfos. 
At  Rennes  itself  the  lycte  is  the  handsomest  modern  building 
in  the  town,  and  an  expensive  Renaissance  chapel  to  keep 
up  appearances  has  been  built  along  side  of  it.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  great  Jesuit  College,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  now  swept  away.  The  old  community  church,  now 
the  parish  Church  of  All  Saints,  is  a striking  type  of  the 
Jesuit  buildings  of  the  old  Society  found  all  over  France.  The 
Eudistes  have  in  the  same  city  a very  large  College,  and  so 
too  have  the  Congregation  of  Diocesan  Missionaries,  and 
the  pleasant,  open-faced  crowd  of  boys  that  were  walking 
out  on  a Thursday,  the  holiday  in  France,  made  a strong 
contrast  with  the  hobbledehoy  lyctens  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
marched  out  in  military  order  two  and  two.2 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  modern  France  is  the 
number  of  splendid  churches  and  religious  houses  erected  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  Central 
Government,  which  does  almost  everything  there,  has  had  some 
hand  in  the  work,  yet  by  far  the  greatest  part  has  been  the 
product  of  Catholic  charity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national 
monuments  or  the  churches  and  religious  buildings  taken  over 
by  the  State  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
receive  little  care  at  this  moment,  if  one  may  judge  by  two 
specimens.  The  Abbey  and  Church  of  Mont  S.  Michel  has  not 
its  fellow  in  the  world — the  position,  the  building,  the  history 
are  all  unique.  And  we  might  say  that  it  has  a most  special 
interest  to  any  Frenchman  who  cares  for  anything  before  the 
deluge  of  1792,  for  it  is  a maiden  fortress  which  never  fell  into 
English  or  into  rebel  hands.  To  a Catholic,  as  one  of  the 
venerable  and  most  frequented  of  national  sanctuaries,  as  the 
seat  of  an  illustrious  military  order,  it  is  deserving  of  every 

* On  Thursday,  the  only  day  when  the  children  are  free  from  secular  schooling, 
the  children  are  gathered  into  the  parish  churches  for  catechism,  and  let  us  hope 
they  do  not  resent  the  intrusion  on  their  holiday.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  they 
come  in  good  numbers  and  the  catechism  seems  lively  and  interesting. 
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regard.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  church  rising  from  its 
gigantic  pedestal  high  above  the  monastic  buildings  with  the 
marvellous  interlacing  of  the  flying  buttress  and  its  picturesque 
outline  of  tower  and  gables,  girded  by  bastions,  and  clinging 
to  the  rugged  cliffs  washed  by  the  sea,  can  ever  forget  the  sight 
To  stand  on  the  very  summit  of  the  apse  of  the  monastic  church 
and  look  down  and  around  upon  the  great  walls  of  sculptured 
granite  bright  with  shining  patches  of  gold-coloured  lichen, 
down  into  the  one  street  of  the  weird  town  which  climbs*  up 
the  rocky  base,  with  the  little  green  grave  yard  of  the  quaint 
parish  church,  and  beyond  the  waste  of  sand  and  sea  stretching 
out  to  the  horizon,  and  the  distant  shores  and  pleasant  heights  of 
Avranches,  is  more  like  a dream,  or  some  strange  fancy  of  Dor6, 
than  a sober  reality.  To  pass  some  days  in  the  old  Abbot’s  house, 
and  go  up  and  down  the  stone  corkscrew  stairs,  through  the 
vaulted  ante-room  with  its  mediaeval  and  capacious  fireplace, 
to  look  in  on  the  Abbot’s  state-room  with  its  oaken  bedstead, 
and  to  lean  out  of  the  narrow  lancet  of  your  cell  by  moonlight 
and  see  far  below  the  twinkle  of  lights  in  the  houses  lying  in 
the  deep  shadow  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  great  causeway  which 
joins  the  island  to  mainland  curving  like  a monster  serpent 
through  the  glistening  waters, — then  to  enter  at  night  time 
through  the  silent  cloisters  into  the  Norman  transept,  where,  in 
days  of  peril  and  sorrow,  coronals  of  red  lamps  burn  before 
the  altar  and  statue  of  St  Michael,  and  thence  round  the  choir 
aisle  behind  the  lofty  apse  to  the  quiet  Blessed  Sacrament 
Altar ; all  these  are  memories  never  to  Be  forgotten. 

When  the  Revolution  expelled  the  monks  of  St  Maur,  it 
crowded  their  empty  hails  and  church  with  the  captive  faithful 
clergy  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  so,  from  a home  of 
learning  and  a place  of  pilgrimage,  Mont  St.  Michel  became  a 
State  prison.  When  Napoleon  the  Third  restored  the  Mount 
to  the  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  took  a lease  of  the 
abbey  and  handed  it  over  to  the  missionary  priests  of 
St.  Edmund  of  Pontigny,  and  it  became  once  more  a religious 
house,  and  besides  the  solemn  re-opening  of  the  pilgrimage, 
an  Ecole  Apostolique  and  an  orphanage  were  there  established. 
But  everything  was  out  of  repair,  and  the  gaolers  had  shown 
scant  respect  for  the  splendid  architectural  pile  of  which  they 
were  the  guardians. 

Fathert  Robert,  the  present  Superior,  began  the  costly  task  of 
restoration,  aided  by  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  and  if  all  was  not 
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done  according  to  the  highest  rules  of  art,  great  and  good  work 
was  done,  and  the  Government  architect — it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Conservative  Republic — to  whom  the  building  was  intrusted 
was  full  of  praise  of  the  religious  keepers.  Now,  when  Ferry 
and  Bert  are  masters,  and  a Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
glitters  on  the  architect’s  breast,  nos  ct  inuiamur , and  little 
by  little  the  religious  are  being  thrust  out  of  the  temple  which 
they  had  given  back  to  God.  Their  house — the  old  abbatial 
building — was  left  without  repair,  so  that  the  rain  poured  in 
through  the  roof,  the  elegant  crypt  where  the  devotion  to  our 
Lady  had  been  restored  was  locked  against  them,  the  nave  was 
made  a tramway  for  the  carriage  of  stores  for  the  repairs  of  the 
“ Wonder,”  and  workmen  shout  and  talk  there  all  day  as  they 
go  to  and  fro.  The  religious  no  longer  are  the  guides  of  the 
abbey,  but  an  ex-gendarme,  ignorant  as  he  is  offensive,  tells  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Balue,  “whom  the  monks,  at  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s 
(sic)  bidding,  allowed  to  be  eaten  up  by  rats  in  an  iron  cage ! ” 
and  points  a moral  of  “ the  absolute  necessity  to  drive  out  all 
congregationalists — especially  Jesuits — because  by  their  hideous 
crimes  they  cast  odium  on  the  worthy  cures  and  prevent  France 
from  being  a devout  and  God-fearing  country ! ” This  repre- 
sentative of  the  Republic  is  the  custodian  of  the  keys,  and  what 
with  the  workmen  in  the  church  and  this  official  at  the  gate, 
there  is  little  chance  of  a stream  of  pilgrims  coming  as  of  old. 
True,  the  dormitory  is  in  course  of  restoration,  but  what  use 
restoring  if  the  house  is  to  be  left  tenantless,  or  given  up  to 
some  secular  purpose  ? 

Doi,  the  Cathedral  of  the  ancient  see  founded  by  our  S. 
Samson,  has  fallen  also  into  Government  hands,  and  though  one 
may  feel  thankful  that  so  beautiful  a work  is  safe  from  indiscreet 
alterations,  yet  nothing  is  done  to  complete  the  unfinished  east 
end,  to  restore  the  Renaissance  monument  of  Bishop  Fitzjames, 
or  even  to  clean  the  green  damp-stains  from  the  granite  shafts. 
Spite  of  the  shrunken  establishment  of  the  clergy,  spite  of  the 
poverty  of  the  old  town,  a handsome  high  altar  has  been  lately 
erected,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  well  restored, 
and  even  now,  unaided,  the  Cure  is  filling  the  great  window  of 
the  southern  transept  with  stained  glass. 

Another  historical  monument  is  the  sanctuary  of  our  Lady 
by  the  side  of  the  Mayenne  outside  Laval  at  Avesntere,  a 
splendid  Romanesque  church  vowed  in  a moment  of  danger 
by  a Count  of  Laval  to  our  Lady,  whose  venerated  image  is 
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there  throned  in  a golden  oak  tree.  The  lofty  vaulted  apse 
and  aisle  with  apsidal  chapels  has  been  admirably  restored, 
and  each  chapel  is  fitted  with  a handsome  modern  altar,  while 
the  walls  are  covered  with  small  slabs  of  marble,  recording 
favours  granted  in  return  for  prayers.  The  nave  is  being 
rebuilt,  and  with  the  somewhat  bizarre  spire,  is  an  ex  voto  for 
protection  from  the  invading  German  army  in  1871. 

One  cannot  leave  Laval  without  mention  of  the  stately 
archtvC'cht,  once  the  house  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Melaine,  a fair 
sample  of  what  an  abbot’s  house  was  before  the  Revolution,  and 
of  the  large  Jesuit  College,  one  of  the  first  houses  founded 
by  the  Society  in  France  on  its  restoration,  and  for  many  years 
the  scholasticate  of  the  Paris  Province,  now  transferred  to 
Jersey.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  to  see  this  vast 
establishment  almost  empty,  library,  chapel,  refectory  stripped 
of  their  furniture,  and  closed  up,  while  the  old  Church  of 
St  Michel,  attached  to  the  College,  with  its  confraternity 
chapels,  once  the  scene  of  much  work  for  soujs,  with  the  red 
seal  of  the  French  Republic  impressed  in  hate  and  spite  across 
on  its  bolted  locks.  Close  to  it  is  the  modern  chapel  of  the 
Carmelites,  a sumptuous  Early  Pointed  building  elaborately 
vaulted  in  stone,  its  large  and  numerous  windows  filled  with  rich 
glass  of  very  good  character,  giving  the  whole  history  of  the 
Order  from  the  earliest  days  down  to  our  own  times. 

There  are  many  remarkable  churches  lately  built  in  this  part 
of  Brittany,  but  of  all  that  we  saw,  the  new  church  of  St  Martin 
at  Vitrd  is  the  grandest  both  in  dimensions  and  in  design.  The 
charming  old  Breton  town,  the  home  of  the  Montmorency,  with 
its  old  walls,  and  feudal  castle,  its  picturesque  streets  and 
churches,  its  quaint  houses,  would  seem  to  have  seen  its  best 
days.  Yet,  almost  unaided  by  the  Government,  the  parish  has 
erected  a church  which  has  hardly  its  equal  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Rennes.  It  is  of  the  favourite  style — Romanesque — cruciform, 
with  apse  and  bold  triforium  and  clerestory,  all  vaulted  and 
with  a central  dome.  Externally  the  dome  is  covered  with  an 
octagon  roof  of  a Rhenish  type,  surmounted  by  a gigantic  gilded 
statue  of  St  Martin,  while  two  large  sacristies  of  circular  form 
project  from  the  north  and  south  of  the  apse,  and  add  very 
much  to  its  character.  At  the  west  end  an  arch  as  high  as  the 
nave  roof  opens  upon  the  principal  front,  and  above  it  is  now 
rising  a lofty  campanile.  Chapels  extend  all  round  the  church, 
nearly  every  one  filled  with  altars  of  very  rich  and  novel  design 
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in  oak,  combined  with  gilt  and  enamelled  bronze  enrichments, 
and  marble  and  metal  relievos.  The  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  from  a Bruges  firm,  which  seemed  to  us  of 
much  merit,  and  the  glass  itself  is  of  English  make.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  whence  the  money  that  has  done  all  this 
has  come.  As  an  illustration  of  the  servitude  of  the  Church  in 
France,  St  Martin's,  though  built  by  free  gifts,  had  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Cottseil  Municipal \ or  town  authorities,  or  leave  could 
not  have  been  obtained  to  open  it  True  these  authorities  at 
present  are  staunch  Catholics,  but  what  may  be  its  members 
some  years  hence  ? 

The  great  fact  which  stares  one  in  the  face  in  France  is  the 
tight  grip  which  the  central  Government  has  on  every  interest, 
every  place,  every  person  in  the  country.  Where  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  are  in  one  way  or  another  employes , 
whose  future  depends  absolutely  on  the  will  of  the  Ministry 
in  power,  where  the  number  of  permanent  officials  are  so  few, 
where  even  on  the  magisterial  or  judicial  bench  independence  is 
not  tolerated,  absolute  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive, especially  when  that  executive,  as  is  too  generally  the  case 
in  France,  insists  upon  the  adoption  of  its  political  views.  And 
what  is  true  of  individuals  is  equally  true  of  corporations,  of 
towns,  of  departments.  When  all  grants  for  roads,  for  canals,  for 
docks,  for  every  improvement,  must  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  when  every  public  institution  is  in  their  hands, 
what  wonder  that  votes  should  be  given  for  official  candidates 
even  of  an  irreligious  and  incapable  administration,  where  people 
are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything  in  the  world  for  higher 
and  supernatural  gains.  But  the  other  day,  a known  Radical* 
and  man  of  irreligious  principles,  seeking  for  election  in  the 
Conseil  Gintral  of  a Catholic  department,  promised  the  popu- 
lation that  he  would  obtain  for  them  large  grants  for  their 
churches  as  well  as  for  local  interests ; while  the  Catholic 
candidate  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  any  earthly  advantage, 
and  could  only  speak  of  principles  excellent  in  themselves 
but  hardly  able  to  outweigh  the  golden  offers  of  his  adversary 
in  a people  keen  after  material  advantages.  Fully  occupied 
with  constant  toil  and  straining  every  nerve,  spite  of  the  present 
agricultural  depression,  to  have  something  to  lay  by  when 
the  crushing  taxes  have  been  paid — the  peasants  do  not  buy 
papers  and  have  little  leisure  to  read,  and  what  they  read  are 
the  Radical  Government  papers  distributed  gratis  in  cafis  and 
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drinking  shops;  all  remarkable  for  their  licence  as  for  their  hate 
and  scorn  for  Religion.  These  bear  their  natural  fruit  in  the 
unreasoning  hate  against  Religious,  in  the  violent  and  un- 
grounded prejudice  against  the  clergy,  which  one  meets  with, 
especially  in  towns,  among  men  otherwise  honest  and  well- 
intentioned. 

But  more  than  this,  it  is  well  known  that  the  key  to  advance- 
ment is  the  open  avowal  of  irreligious  and  anti-clerical  opinions, 
whether  at  the  bar,  in  the  army,  the  schools,  or  in  the  multiform 
and  multitudinous  civil  service.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
who  say  what  theyfcdo  not  think,  many  who  have  brought  them- 
selves to  think  what  they  know  will  serve  them.  Meanwhile, 
the  godless  schools  with  the  rampant  infidelity  or  indiffer- 
ence of  the  teachers,  or  where  the  teachers  are  sound  in 
faith  their  inability  to  give  to  their  pupils  other  than  the 
official  morality  taught  in  the  text-books  of  Paul  Bert  and  Co., 
the  young  are  growing  up  in  a state  of  irreligion  which  it  will 
.take  all  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  clergy,  so  hindered  and 
hampered  in  every  way,  to  avert  And  to  complete  the  ruin, 
every  young  man,  with  hardly  an  exception,  has  now  to  pass  his 
three  or  four  years  in  barrack  life,  an  atmosphere  not  only  of 
vice,  but  of  militant  irreligion,  unprotected  by  any  succour  of 
religion,  for  not  only  are  chaplains  absolutely  banished,  but 
every  means  are  used,  by  drill  or  fatigue  duty  on  Sunday 
mornings  to  close  the  church  door  to  the  soldier,  so  that  as 
a matter  of  fact  you  rarely,  if  ever,  see  a uniform  in  church. 

Yet,  the  clergy  speak  of  a religious  reaction — much  as 
we  hear  of  in  Germany  and  in  Italy.  Men’s  faith  and  devo- 
tion to  God  and  to  His  Church  have  been  quickened  by  the 
persecution,  so  ungrounded  and  so  unpatriotic — and  that  touches 
a Frenchman's  heart— of  the  present  Government 

Certainly,  France  cannot  but  speak  highly  of  its  clergy,  and 
the  magnificent  praise  which  Renan,  in  his  astounding  autobio- 
graphy, gives  to  those  amongst  its  members  whom  he  knew  in 
his  youth,  is  not  more  than  is  deserved  by  the  body  at  laige.  One 
cannot  but  be  struck,  when  one  comes  to  know  them,  by  their 
unaffected  piety,  their  devotion  to  their  work,  their  brotherly 
union,  their  care  of  their  churches,  and,  lastly,  by  their 
moderation,  nay  their  charity,  with  regard  to  their  Govern- 
ment, in  face  of  so  much  provocation,  and  by  their  undying 
confidence  in  God's  mercy  towards  France.  Politics  pro- 
perly so-called  they  seem  not  to  consider  their  affair.  And 
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the  Government,  who  looks  on  them  as  Its  “salaried  func- 
tionaries,” is  ever  on  the  look  out  to  dock  their  wretched 
allowance  if  ever  they  venture  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  electors.  Possibly  the  abstentions  of  so  many  electors  at 
the  poll  may  be  traceable  to  the  enforced  inaction  of  the  priests, 
as  the  people  are  practically  without  leaders,  and  up  to  this  time 
few  gentlemen  seemed  to  care  to  move  save  the  avowed 
Royalists,  and  that  more  for  their  King  than  for  objects  nearer 
at  heart  with  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  if  there  is  a lull  in  the  persecution,  if  some  few 
religious  are  allowed  to  re-enter  by  stealth  into  their  monasteries, 
there  is  no  sign  of  a real  change.  Ideas  and  principles  are  gain- 
ing ground  which  brought  forth  the  whirlwind  of  the  “ Great  ” 
Revolution,  and  caused  the  massacre  of  so  many  thousands.  The 
menace  of  total  suppression,  of  wholesale  confiscation,  is  hanging 
over  every  religious  community  of  men  or  of  women  in  France. 
May  God  have  mercy  on  a great  and  generous  people,  and 
remember  the  love  and  zeal  for  Him  and  His  Church  of  so  many 
in  that  land ! 

F.  GOLDIE. 
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We  can  easily  conceive  that  the  comments  of  Count  Paul 
Vasili  on  the  personal  character  of  prominent  members  of  the 
various  classes  of  society  in  Berlin  were  at  first  intended  only 
for  private  perusal.  If  so,  they  must  at  an  early  period  have 
developed  into  a much  wider  scope  and  plan  with  a view  to 
future  publication,  for  although  not  written  in  any  particular 
order,  the  letters  now  published  are  carefully-weighed  criticisms 
of  men  and  manners,  and  cover  the  whole  ground  occupied  by 
the  different  makers  of  society  as  it  exists  in  the  German 
capital.  Familiar  as  every  one  must  be  at  the  present  day  with 
trivial  and  often  compromising  anecdotes  respecting  celebrities 
who  have  already  passed  away,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  read  in  print  such  outspoken  remarks  as  to  the  private 
characters  of  the  living.  In  truth,  as  we  read  on  we  feel  like 
persons  who  are  indulging  in  a little  scandal  and  gossip,  all  the 
more  telling  in  effect  because  of  the  writer’s  sparkling  and 
incisive  style,  and  of  his  strong  feeling  and  deep  convictions. 
In  his  very  preface  his  general  description  of  Berlin  society  is 
far  from  flattering. 

La  soci&£  n’y  est  pas  accueillante  pour  les  Strangers ; les  homines 
en  place  sont  trbs  r£serv£s,  les  femmes,  prudes  ou  dissolues ; les  jeunes 
gens,  pour  la  plupart,  mauvais  sujets.  Berlin  est  essentiellement  petite 
ville.  On  y commfere  et  on  y medit  plus  que  partout  ailleurs ; en  outre, 
il  s’y  forme  une  quantity  d’intrigues.  La  soci£t£  y est  extr£mement 
mauvaise  langue  et  continuelleraent  k Paffut  d’un  scandale  quelconque : 
elle  n'a  aucune  lecture,  peu  destruction,  et  pas  le  moindre  int£ret  en 
dehors  de  ce  qui  la  touche  immddiatement 

Count  Vasili  first  passes  in  review  the  different  members 
of  the  Imperial  family.  The  general  outline  which  he  gives  of 
the  Emperor  William  will  be  at  once  recognized — amiability, 
paternal  kindness  of  heart,  bodily  vigour,  and  mental  activity. 
Without  brilliance  of  intellect,  he  has  quickness  and  shrewdness 

1 La  SocUtide  Berlin*  Par  Comte  Paul  Vasili.  Paris:  Nouvelle  Revue,  1884. 
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in  detecting  marks  of  usefulness  in  others,  and  in  availing  him- 
self of  their  services.  He  is  ambitious  and  covetous  of  posses- 
sion, an  egotist  without  too  much  personal  vanity,  and  has  tact 
enough  to  bear  with  and  even  profit  by  the  domineering  temper 
of  his  energetic  Chancellor,  without  sacrificing  his  own  position 
and  dignity  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  Self-opinionated  in  any 
political  question  touching  his  own  royal  person,  he  leaves  others 
freely,  though  exclusively,  to  his  Ministers ; the  army  alone  he 
carefully  guards  from  all  molestation,  even  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  Such  a character  cannot  fail  to  inspire  sympathy 
and  respect  in  the  breasts  of  his  subjects,  and  to  claim  a place 
for  him  among  great  sovereigns,  without  his  having  been  in  any 
sense  a great  man.  The  Emperors  consort  is  described  in  terms 
somewhat  at  variance  with  each  other,  for  an  intriguing,  false, 
affected  behaviour  scarcely  accords  with  excellence  of  heart, 
genuine  charity,  and  inexhaustible  kindness.  The  explanation 
seems  to  lie  in  that  absence  of  naturalness  and  simplicity  which 
leads  a person  constantly  to  strain  after  effect,  to  confer  benefits 
with  an  ill  grace,  to  be  imprudent  in  one’s  confidences,  and 
fatiguing  to  others  through  the  desire  to  obtain  praise  and 
popularity.  Such  a disposition  is  always  at  war  with  itself, 
while  it  is  disliked  and  little  appreciated  by  those  brought  most 
in  contact  with  it 

In  this  book  of  serious  gossip  the  Crown  Prince  is  placed 
before  us  in  a light  unfamiliar  to  most  readers.  He  is  the  man 
rather  of  strong  family  affection,  devoted  to  his  wife  and  his 
children,  than  of  public  ambition  or  of  vigorous  external  action. 
His  loving  admiration  of  his  wife  has  made  him  an  Englishman 
at  heart  He  is  described  as  like  his  mother  in  encouraging 
particular  friendships  rather  than  showing  affability  to  all,  and 
in  combining  the  wish  to  please  with  a certain  coldness  and 
stiffness  of  manner  that  prevent  any  one  from  being  at  ease 
with  him.  Hence  he  too  has  his  enemies,  and  is  as  unpopular 
with  the  army  as  his  policy  is  disliked  and  distrusted  by  his 
father.  Unqualified,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  eulogium  pro- 
nounced on  our  Princess  Royal,  which  is  rendered  not  the  less 
pointed  by  an  evident  sympathy  with  the  marked  Liberalism 
of  her  political  views.  To  an  extent  perhaps  hardly  realized 
in  this  country,  the  Crown  Princess  is  a generous  patron  of 
all  the  fine  arts,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  philosophers 
and  men  of  science.  Rather  despising  than  courting  the  notice 
of  the  world,  she  is  fully  alive  to  the  claims  and  advantages  of 
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her  position  in  society,  and  manifests  a persistency  of  purpose 
in  carrying  out  what  she  has  a mind  to,  that  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  those  who  knew  her  when  a child  at  home. 
Prince  William  appears  more  closely  to  resemble  his  mother  in 
character  and  ability.  His  portrait  is  drawn,  con  antore , as  a 
young  man  of  spirit,  of  clear  head  and  kind  heart,  intelligent; 
brave,  enterprising,  sprightly  in  manner  and  in  wit,  traits  not 
unusually  allied  with  their  full  share  of  youthful  indiscretion 
and  a sympathy  of  affection  which  has  not  yet  learnt  how  to 
keep  itself  within  due  limits.  Such  a character  is  naturally  one 
sure  to  be  popular  with  the  army  and  to  return  its  adulation, 
and  likely,  as  in  his  case,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  all  classes, 
more  especially  as  the  Prince  is  full  of  a desire  to  benefit  his 
country,  and  can  already  turn  his  thoughts  to  political  questions. 
In  advance  of  all  this  M.  de  Vasili  becomes  enthusiastic  in  the 
brilliant  future  which  he  predicts  for  this  probable  heir  to  an 
Imperial  throne  in  a generation  yet  to  come.  As  the  subject  is 
not  without  its  own  especial  interest,  we  may  give  the  pith  of 
his  prophecy  in  words  which  would  suffer  in  crispness  of 
expression  and  in  rhythm  if  translated. 

Ce  sera  certainement  un  homme  distingug,  et  trbs  probablement  un 
grand  souverain.  La  Prusse  retrouvera  peut-£tre  en  lui  un  second 
Ffed£ric  II.  mais  sans  le  scepticisme  du  premier ; avec  cela  il  possfede 
une  dose  de  gaiefe  et  de  bonne  humeur  qui  attenuera  les  petites  durefes 
qu’en  vrai  Hohenzollern  il  a dans  le  caracfere.  II  sera  essentiellement 
un  roi  personnel,  ne  se  laissera  pas  conduire,  aura  le  jugement  sain  et 
droit,  la  decision  prompte,  Taction  £nergique,  la  volonte  ferine.  Lors- 
qu’il  arrivera  au  trone,  il  continuera  Poeuvre  de  son  grand-pfere  et  d&era 
certainement  celle  de  son  pfcre,  quelle  qu’elle  soit.  En  lui,  les  ennemis 
de  TAllemagne  auront  un  adversaire  redoutable;  il  peut  devenir  le 
Henri  IV.  de  son  pays. 

The  domestic  scene  beside  this  Prince’s  hearth  is  sketched 
in  by  a few  slight  touches  of  the  pen,  depicting  his  young  wife 
as  one  who  fulfils  the  duties  of  her  position  with  much  grace 
and  simplicity,  though  wanting  somewhat  in  the  dignity,  ease; 
and  self-possession  that  become  a royal  presence.  As  scandal 
has  been  rather  busy  of  late  with  the  name  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  Emperor’s  nephew,  our  readers  may  be  curious  to 
learn  Count  Vasili’s  opinion  of  him.  He  wholly  disowns  that 
almost  halo  of  renown  which  the  Prince’s  supposed  achievements 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  cast  round  his  name.  Denying  that 
he  is  a man  of  any  marked  ability,  he  allows  him  to  be  only 
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tris  bon  et  trbs  brave  militaire,”  knowing  admirably  how  to 
«bey,  a tactician  simply  by  study,  formidable  because  inclined 
to  act  the  bully,  and  this  even  in  private  life.  Yet  he  is  without 
ambition  or  strong  desires  of  any  kind,  except  that  he  has  a 
passion  for  field  sports  and  for  wine.  Leading  a retired  life  in 
his  chateau  of  Dreilinden,  he  is  content  only  when  surrounded 
by  a little  circle  of  friends  and  boon  companions,  with  whom  he 
can  be  completely  at  his  ease.  Though  blessed  with  an  excellent 
wife,  a member  of  the  princely  house  of  Anhalt,  whom  he  might 
well  esteem  and  love  for  her  rare  goodness  of  heart  and  mental 
talents,  it  is  openly  confessed  that  he  is  a rough  and  cruel 
husband,  embittered  rather  than  softened  by  her  physical 
affliction  of  deafness.  He  has  assuredly  proved  himself  to  be 
a * Red  Prince  ” to  his  own  spouse. 

Count  Vasili  readily  acknowledges  the  hesitation  and  feeling 
of  embarrassment  with  which  he  approaches  the  subject  of  the 
German  Chancellor,  the  redoubtable  Prince  Bismarck.  Spite  of 
those  who  even  yet  daily  claim  for  the  self-willed  Minister  a 
consistent  plan  of  policy,  gradually  being  worked  out  and 
methodically  carried  forward  to  its  originally  intended  end,  we 
side  wholly  with  the  following  criticism  of  one  who  certainly 
speaks  from  no  love  of  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  from  any 
definite  religious  principles,  biassed  though  his  words  might  be 
by  the  decided  Liberal  tendency  of  his  views.  Each  fresh  and 
most  recent  act  of  the  Chancellor  goes  to  confirm  all  the  more 
the  fact,  that  “ the  Prince  is  even  now  an  enigma  to  every  one 
who  would  fain  form  a just  idea  of  his  character.  Even  those 
most  intimate  with  him  have  failed  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
this  multiform  individuality,  great  in  intellect,  dangerous  by 
reason  of  his  powerful  genius,  excelling  Macchiavelli  in  astute- 
ness, firmer  than  Richelieu  in  his  contempt  for  human  judgments. 
To  tell  the  whole  truth,  the  Chancellor  does  not  really  know  his 
own  mind ; he  does  not  know  one  day  what  he  may  do  the 
next,  and  while  wholly  engaged  for  many  years  in  directing  the 
events  of  this  world,  he,  as  a matter  of  fact,  often  follows  the 
leading  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  those  events.  The 
great  secret  of  his  strength  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  he 
changes  his  opinion,  abandons  his  friends,  makes  advances 
towards  his  enemies,  draws  capital  from  the  spite  exhibited  by 
one  person,  from  the  declared  enmity  of  another,  from  the 
egotism  of  all.  His  conscience,  thoroughly  elastic,  ignores  all 
scruples,  his  soul  owns  no  other  ambition  sdve  that  of  absolute 
domination  over  men  and  things,  kings  and  peoples.” 
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Nay,  waxing  bolder  as  he  goes  on,  the  Count  ventures  to 
affirm  that  though  Bismarck  was,  at  one  time,  stirred  by  the 
sincere  desire  of  raising  Prussia  to  the  first  rank  amongst 
European  powers,  yet  now  this  ambition  has  given  place  to  a 
passionate  longing  for  the  pre-eminence  of  his  own  proper 
individuality.  “ Now  that  the  colossal  work  has  be6n  achieved 
of  founding,  uprearing,  and  cementing  strongly  together  the 
German  Empire  through  his  own  audacity  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  work 
to  solidify  and  develope  itself.  He  is  resolved  to  maintain  over 
this  Empire  a personal  authority  admitting  of  no  limits,  and  it 
is  from  this  resolution  that  his  hesitations  and  the  vacillations 
of  his  policy  spring,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  know  him  to  be 
a man  of  iron.  Raised  on  a pedestal,  and  seen  more  especially 
from  a distance,  as  the  men  of  the  future  will  contemplate  him* 
he  will  stand  forth  an  historical  figure  of  grand  proportions ; 
but  close  observation  detects  his  meannesses,  his  pettinesses,  his 
sacrifice  of  the  great  responsibilities  lying  upon  him  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  private  likes  and  dislikes.  One  of  the  most 
dangerous  features  of  his  character  is  his  acute  judgment  of 
men,  discovering  at  a glance  those  foibles  which  he  knows  well 
how  to  flatter,  give  a gentle  incentive  to,  and  turn  to  good 
account.  Nor  is  he  less  terrible  as  a bitter  hater,  implacable  in 
his  resentments,  without  mercy  in  taking  vengeance.”  Such  a 
verdict  is  truly  as  unpleasing  as  the  most  persecuted  and  bitter 
enemy  could  wish. 

The  name  of  Bismarck  is  indeed  the  most  prominent  one  in 
Berlin  society,  and  his  heavy,  commanding  figure  might  well 
fill  the  whole  horizon  in  the  political  world,  yet  our  Catholic 
readers  will  be  interested  perhaps  to  know  what  so  caustic  a 
writer  has  to  say  of  M.  de  Windthorst  and  the  Catholic  or 
clerical  party  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  head.  This 
orator  has  a refined,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic  physiognomy 
not  easily  forgotten.  Though  diminutive  in  height,  the  fire  of 
his  eye,  the  energy  and  quickness  of  his  movements,  together 
with  his  power  in  arresting  the  attention,  secure  him  against 
the  appearance  of  insignificance.  He  has  at  his  command  a 
well  modulated  but  sonorous  voice,  keen  and  penetrating  sarcasm 
mingled  with  irony,  and  his  eloquence  excites  the  masses,  yet  is 
weak  in  logical  reasoning  and  exact  knowledge.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  his  unsympathizing  critic  accounts  for  his  inability  to 
convince  his  hearers,  for  the  influence  which  he  exercises  over 
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the  Ultramontane  party,  and  for  his  success  as  a champion  of 
oppressed  liberty  and  a leader  of  the  opposition.  Love  of  power 
is  stated  to  be  the  dominant  motive  with  this  former  Minister 
of  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  no  particular  love  for  his  Catholic 
or  clerical  following.  Most  certainly  Count  Vasili  has  none  for 
those  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  fighting  neither  for  country, 
liberty,  nor  honest  ambition,  but  merely  for  the  intolerant 
supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  M.  de  Windthorst  is  not 
credited  with  sharing  in  the  convictions  of  his  party  even  while 
his  one  effort  is  to  intensify  them  as  a means  of  at  length 
drawing  over  the  Chancellor  to  his  side — a policy  which  the 
writer  condemns  as  suicidal  to  his  own  cause. 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  tone  when  the  Socialists  and 
the  guide  of  their  moderate  section,  M.  Bebel,  are  brought  into 
notice.  In  quoting  here  it  is  again  useful  to  preserve  the 
original  language. 

Le  socialisme  est  une  espfece  de  Coran,  lui  aussi ; mais  un  Coran 
corrig£  et  adapts  aux  besoins  et  aux  aspirations  de  notre  £poque.  II  est 
une  religion  dans  son  genre ; c’est  meme  la  seule  que  la  science  n’a  pas 
encore  sap&  au  xixc  sifecle;  il  a ses  enthusiastes,  ses  fanatiques,  ses 
pretres  et  meme  ses  martyrs,  surtout  en  Allemagne,  ou  il  n’a  pas  sa 
source  dans  les  mauvais  sentiments ; il  est  le  produit  de  la  po&ie 
natureile  d'un  peuple  dont  Tid^ai  est  personnifte  par  la  Gretchen  de 
Goethe. 

As  an  orator  M.  Bebel  plays  much  the  same  rdle  as  the 
Catholic  leader  in  respect  of  their  several  parties.  But  where 
the  eloquence  of  the  one  is  fictitious  in  its  well-selected  words 
and  rounded  sentences,  hollow  in  sound  and  appealing  only  to 
the  passions  and  imagination,  that  of  the  Socialist  orator  is 
sincere,  convincing,  rich  in  point,  for  it  depicts  real  griefs  and 
sufferings,  harps  on  no  insignificant  grievances,  but  strikes  at 
once  at  the  root  of  insufferable  wrongs.  Yet  not  the  less  does  it 
aim  at  a wholesale  liberty,  religious,  social,  political,  and  subver- 
sive of  the  rights  of  property ; it  admits  of  no  other  superiority 
than  that  of  character,  of  intelligence,  or  of  labour ; and  is  so 
little  ferocious  in  its  principles  that  it  does  not  tolerate  force 
or  destruction,  except  as  in  some  respects  a necessary  means 
of  attaining  its  excellent  ends!  Thus  does  sympathy,  or  the 
reverse,  colour  our  appreciation  equally  of  talents  as  of  motives. 

Another  sketch  which  strikes  the  eye  in  what  may  be  called 
Count  Vasili's  cabinet  of  portraits  is  that  of  the  aged  De  Moltke, 
small  and  spare  in  figure,  taciturn  and  reserved  in  manner, 
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coldly  polite,  stiff  and  angular  in  his  movements.  He  is  a 
soldier  by  nature  as  well  as  by  profession,  without  one  atom  of 
ambition  to  be  accounted  a politician  or  man  of  the  world.  As 
one  might  expect  in  the  greatest  military  tactician  of  the  day, 
the  bent  of  his  mind  is  towards  mathematics  and  mechanics, 
and  this  so  exclusively  that  he  seems  inaccessible  to  any  ordinary 
emotion  or  sympathy  for  others,  deeming  all  sentiment  a weak- 
ness, and  never  having,  during  the  course  of  a long  life,  rendered 
a service  to  any  one  nor  asked  a favour  of  another.  Such  a 
character  as  this  sounds  so  hard  and  uninviting,  that  we  may 
charitably  hope  the  picture  is  not  quite  so  truthful  as  a photo- 
graph would  be  for  which  the  living  man  himself  is  answerable. 
And  yet  those  stem  features  and  unmelting  eyes  which  look  out 
upon  us  from  many  an  album  seem  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  description.  Even  the  one  redeeming  trait  of  an  earnest 
desire  to  spare  the  life’s  blood  of  his  soldiers  is  darkened  by  the 
merciless  vengeance  which  -pursues  an  enemy  if  possible  to  utter 
extinction.  It  is  a fresh  instance  of  the  singular  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  as  to  the  real  worth  of  a rising  celebrity,  when 
we  read  that  on  Moltke’s  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  exchange 
the  Danish  service  for  the  Prussian  army,  his  petition  was 
strengthened  by  the  casual  remark  that  the  departure  of  the 
young  officer  would  be  no  great  loss  to  his  country. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  recognize  an  old  favourite  or 
connect  some  well-known  family  name  with  a strange-sounding 
title  of  modem  date.  Thus  we  require  to  be  reminded  that  the 
present  Lord  Ampthill  is  the  same  person  as  Mr.  Odo  Russell, 
still  favourably  remembered  in  Rome  as  not  only  our  able  repre- 
sentative at  the  Vatican,  but  as  an  admirer  of  Pius  the  Ninth, 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Cardinal  Antonelli.  He  is,  as  we  are 
told.  Dean  of  the  Ambassadors  at  the  German  Court  Count 
Vasili  characterizes  him  as  4‘  a man  of  much  spirit  and  singular 
tact  He  has  filled,  with  eminent  success,  several  very  difficult 
posts,  is  a diplomatist  of  the  old  school,  clever  at  veiling  his 
own  thoughts,  yet  quick  to  divine  those  of  others,  practising 
reserve  when  needful  though  knowing  how  to  speak  at  the 
right  moment.  Nature  has  made  him  a keen  observer,  and 
experience  has  ripened  the  gift.  He  can  weigh  different 
characters  well,  can  soon  detect  their  foibles,  and  turn  their 
blunders  and  over-delicate  susceptibilities  to  his  own  advantage. 
He  never  gives  full  expression  to  his  private  opinions  either 
of  persons  or  of  events.  He  acts  with  all  the  prudence  of  the 
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serpent  even  when  appearing  most  open  and  expansive ; he  aims 
at  serving  his  country  more  pointedly  than  its  existing  Govern- 
ment ; he  carefully  follows  tradition,  in  place  of  being  the  mere 
servant  of  a particular  Minister,  or  particular  Ministry.  Though 
not  a sphinx,  this  Ambassador  is  none  the  less  impenetrable ; 
preserving  the  most  correct  affability  of  manner,  he  is  able  to 
direct  a conversation  into  a new  channel  the  moment  that  he 
observes  it  becoming  dangerous,  and  when  discussing  with  you 
some  ordinary  topic  he  succeeds  in  persuading  you  he  has  made 
especial  choice  of  you  for  this  act  of  confidence.  Of  all  foreign 
Ministers  resident  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  Lord  Ampthill  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  one  who  has  rightly  interpreted  the  mind  of 
Bismarck  and  has  been  able  to  preserve  good  relations  with 
him.” 

It  is  but  fair  we  should  introduce  one  of  Count  Vasili’s 
rather  highly-coloured  pictures  of  middle-class  life  in  the  German 
capital.  We  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  our  author  to  the 
house  of  one  of  this  class.  Should  it  be  of  modern  construction, 
the  steps,  which  you  mount  up  to  perhaps  the  third  landing,  are 
of  marble,  protected  by  a wrought-iron  balustrade.  A girl, 
wearing  an  apron  and  white  cap,  answers  the  summons  of  your 
ring.  After  depositing  your  overcoat  in  a very  narrow  passage, 
where  the  gas  is  kept  burning  all  day,  and  which  serves  as  an 
ante-chamber,  you  are  introduced  into  a small  room  where  some 
dozen  persons  are  seated  on  chairs  or  sofas  ornamented  with 
small  lace  coverings,  a “decoration  of  rigour”  in  German  interiors. 
A lamp  lights  up  for  you  the  room  and  its  occupants.  The 
hour  is  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  and  marks  the  time  when 
the  civilized  world  dines.  The  first  feeling  is  that  you  were 
never  in  so  heavy  and  dismal-looking  a room  in  all  your  life. 
The  ceiling  is  painted  a shade  of  chocolate,  embellished  with 
birds  or  scenery  in  either  green  or  red  tints;  the  walls  are 
similarly  covered  with  a villainous  green  embossed  paper,  upon 
which  a few  pictures  or  photographs,  scattered  here  and  there, 
only  heighten  the  vulgarity  of  the  taste  displayed.  An  enor- 
mous earthenware  stove  fills  up  one  comer  of  this  apartment, 
a piano  stands  in  the  comer  opposite,  a dinner-table  and  huge 
couch  complete  the  furniture  of  this  grand  salon . On  the  sofa 
a matron  of  dignified  proportions  and  a certain  age  sits  in  state, 
listening  to  an  infantry  officer  who  pays  his  compliments  with 
the  air  of  one  heroically  performing  a painful  duty.  Three 
younger  persons  are  throned  on  arm-chairs,  one  being  the  lady 
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of  the  house,  who  comes  forward  to  present  you  to  the  majestic 
individual  on  the  couch,  informing  you  in  sepulchral  tones 
suitable  to  the  occasion  that  this  is  “ Son  Excellence  Madame 

la  generale  de  X Not  allowing  a moment's  interchange 

of  words  with  this  great  luminary,  she  passes  on  to  herald  forth 
to  you  “ Madame  la  conseiltere  priv6e ; Madame  la  colonelle,” 
and  so  on,  finishing  by  introducing  you  to  her  daughter  in  the 
simplest  of  terms:  Das  ist  Mein  Lischen.  After  this  you  are 
set  free,  and  ask  yourself  in  alarm  how  on  earth  you  are  to  get 
through  the  two  mortal  long  hours  you  have  to*  pass  in  this 
prison.  Each  grand  dame  has  some  device  of  knitting  in  hand, 
and  all  seem  absorbed  in  a sort  of  state  discussion  on  the  prices 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  eggs,  since  they  never  address  one  another 
without  the  fullest  formularies  belonging  to  each  one's  rank. 
A sudden  light  bursts  upon  you  when  your  hostess  asks  you  to 
join  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  in  the  smoking  room,  and  admits 
you  into  quite  a new  world,  for  however  unversed  they  are  in 
the  usages  of  high  society,  you  find  these  men  polished,  well 
instructed,  carefully  brought  up,  capable  of  forming  the  most 
accurate  judgments  on  the  literary  and  scientific  movements  of 
the  day.  Their  hearts  are  simple,  their  manners  retiring,  their 
intellectual  faculties  are  well  developed,  and  held  in  due  control. 
But  once  more  the  door  is  opened,  and  you  are,  invited  to  hand 
in  **  la  colonelle  " and  partake  of  a light  supper,  whereat  a saddle 
of  roe-deer,  with  salad  and  fruits,  fresh  or  dried  according  to  the 
season,  forms  the  staple  viand.  It  is  true  that  your  fellow-guests 
eat  with  their  knives,  dip  their  fingers  in  the  salt-cellar,  lick 
their  forks,  and  wipe  their  mouths  with  the  back  of  their  hand ; 
but  you  are  willing  to  excuse  these  little  improprieties  in  grati- 
tude for  the  change  from  sombre  stiffness  into  full  ease  and 
enjoyment  of  a very  pleasant  evening. 

We  fear  we  must  call  Count  Vasili’s  entertaining  little  book 
a caricature  rather  than  a picture  of  Berlin  society.  Still  there 
is  much  to  be  learned  from  it  by  those  who  make  due  allowance 
for  the  author’s  nationality  and  prejudices. 
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A TALE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  a glorious  starlight  night.  Silence  had  descended  on  the 
plains  of  the  Adige — not  a leaf  trembled  on  the  silver  poplars 
or  the  feathery  aspens.  The  flocks  and  herds  were  all  asleep  on 
the  uplands,  and  only  the  faint,  distant  bark  of  the  sheep  dog 
broke  the  solemn  calm.  The  stars  looked  down  with  almost  pre- 
ternatural brightness  on  those  fields  and  slopes,  the  scene  of  a 
thousand  contests,  from  the  days  when  the  trained  warriors  of 
Rome  met  in  fierce  conflict  with  the  hordes  of  northern  bar- 
barians, down  to  times  of  recent  date  when  the  triumphant  army 
of  the  First  Consul  broke  the  Austrian  forces  at  Marengo  and 
Austerlitz. 

A kind  of  twilight — 

Cette  lumifcre  obscure  qui  tombe  des  dtoiles — 

shimmered  over  the  landscape,  bringing  out  the  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  the  sleeping  waters  of  Garda,  the  ghostly 
campaniles , the  deep,  black  shadows  of  the  boschetti , the  long, 
dark  lines  and  files  of  poplars,  which  looked  like  the  uprisen 
dead  from  many  a battlefield,  marching  again  to  their  doom. 

Villefranche  was  well  mounted  and  rode  fast.  At  first  he 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  thought  to  notice  much  in  his  sur- 
roundings, but  after  clearing  the  outlying  sentries  with  the 
password,  he  took  instinctively  the  high  road  to  Verona,  and 
gave  spurs  to  his  horse  that  he  might  reach  his  friend  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Many  conflicting  emotions  agitated  his  mind  as  he  rode 
through  the  solemn  night,  across  that  war-worn  country.  Deep 
anxiety  for  the  friend  to  whom  he  owed  his  life ; the  memory 
of  a most  sweet  face  and  presence,  that  might  be  even  now 
close  at  hand  by  the  waters  of  Garda ; the  chances  he  himself 
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ran  of  detection  and  disgrace,  the  prospects  of  glory  and  a 
legitimate  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  war  just 
opening,  all  united  to  fill  him  alternately  with  bright  hope  and 
terrible  apprehension. 

Then  his  thoughts  launched  out  on  the  great  page  of  past 
history,  the  ideal  was  made  to  blend  with  the  real,  the 
ground  he  trampled  under  his  charger's  hoofs  seemed  to  ring 
with  the  memory  of  high  deeds  and  great  names,  and  the 
circumambient  air  to  re-echo  with  the  voices  of  the  mighty  men 
of  old. 

But  Villefranche's  thoughts  soon  ceased  to  ponder  over 
bygone  exploits,  and  turned  to  his  own  probable  or  possible 
future.  The  dreams,  the  aspirations  of  his  youth  came  up 
before  him ; the  past  being  made  present  to  him  again  by  the 
wondrous  process  of  memory,  which  placed  before  him  the  loved 
and  lost,  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth,  and  conjured  up  persona 
and  things  long  since  gathered  to  the  shadow-world. 

He  had  the  deep  religious  instincts  of  his  race,  besides 
the  training  of  the  French  nMesse,  and  mingled  with  this  was 
an  infusion  of  the  Germanic  element,  owing  to  die  circumstances 
which  had  moulded  his  youth.  The  correct,  classical  grounding 
he  received  while  a boy,  the  sparkling,  trenchant  lectures  listened 
to  in  the  College  de  France,  the  mystic,  fantastic  reveries  of 
German  universities,  had  all  had  their  influence  on  a character 
by  nature  reverent  as  St.  Louis,  chivalrous  as  Bayard,  thoughtful 
and  tender  as  a woman.  All  the  varied  teachings  of  his 
chequered  past,  wrought  and  energized  powerfully  in  his 
restless  nature. 

And  as  he  rode  swiftly  onward  through  the  starry  night 
over  the  Italian  plains,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him,  and 
a storm  of  mingled  emotions  and  conflicting  thoughts  surged 
and  battled  in  his  brain.  What  had  been  the  purpose  of  his 
life,  and  what  would  be  its  result  ? Was  it  all  to  be  a great 
mistake,  a mockery,  a sham  ? These  honours  that  he  had 
dreamt  of,  the  laurels  that  had  waved  bright  before  him  in 
the  sunny  perspective  of  youth,  were  they  all  to  wither  ere  he 
reached  them,  to  fade  away  from  his  grasp,  like  an  unsubstantial 
vision  of  the  night?  This  long  and  faithful  service  to  his 
dethroned  monarch,  this  knightly  devotion  to  a hopeless  cause, 
this  loyal  adherence  to  the  persecuted  Vicar  of  Christ,  this  noble, 
heroic,  Quixotic  struggle,  in  which  both  his  forefathers  and 
himself  had  engaged,  was  it  all  a folly  and  a farce  ? 
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A sickly  sense  of  weariness  and  emptiness  came  across  his 
mind.  Was  not  this  an  act  of  lunacy  in  which  he  was  now 
engaged?  To  forfeit  his  rank,  his  prestige,  his  honour*  perhaps 
his  life,  to  throw  away  all  hopes,  all  chances  for  rite  future,  to 
sacrifice  his  duty  to  his  King,  his  ancestry,  his  country,  all  for 
a foolish  fancy,  an  idea — in  the  world’s  eyes — an  exaggerated 
9ense  of  honour,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitude?  Was  he  bound 
to  make  this  sacrifice?  What  would  it  avail  him?  What 
memories  would  it  leave  to  after  ages  ? What  glory  would  It 
bring  him  in  the  present  ? To  die  in  a ditch  like  a felon,  under 
the  fire  of  Croat  mercenaries ! 

But  then  the  image  of  Gertrude  von  Stahremberg,  his  gentle 
nurse,  fair  as  an  angel  of  Guerdni,  came  before  him  and  seemed 
to  beckon  him  forward  on  the  bright  and  arduous  path  of  duty, 
and  point  to  higher,  better  things ; and  all  the  while  an  under- 
current of  cynical  scepticism  still  whispered  Cut  hem — “ whom 
does  this  profit?”  . . . what  is  it  worth?  and  the  withering 
sense  of  life’s  utter  worthlessness,  with  all  that  it  holds  most  dear, 
came  down  upon  him  in  its  desolation,  as  it  must  come  on  all 
finely-strung  natures,  till  he  drooped  in  weariness  of  spirit  on  his 
saddle,  and  let  his  tired  charger  find  its  way  with  slackening 
speed  across  the  fragrant  fields. 

Why  care  for  ambition  ? Why  seek  for  barren  honours  ? 
Would  the  stars  hear  of  them?  What  was  this  little  ball  of 
earth  with  its  bauble  crowns  and  vanities?  In  what  was  the 
glory  of  Scipio  and  of  Csesar  better  than  the  quiet,  contented 
life  of  the  Contadini  going  to  their  rest  among  the  peaceful 
cattle  ? Why  was  Virgil  to  be  envied  more  than  the  cheerful 
cowherd,  or  Horace  than  the  drowsy  shepherd  who  tended  his 
flocks  in  the  country  their  muse  had  made  illustrious  ? Were 
warrior  and  monarch,  poet  and  philosopher,  any  the  better  or 
happier  now  for  the  glory  their  arms  had  acquired,  the  laurels 
their  genius  had  won  ? It  was  all  a delusion,  a fire-fly’s  flash,  a 
glow-worm’s  sheen.  And  love!  . . . what  was  that?  ...  a 
whim,  a caprice  of  an  hour,  a wild  summer  night’s  dream,  the 
sorcery  of  a foolish  bondage,  evanescent  as  the  fading  flower, 
passing  as  the  sigh  of  a breeze. 

He  was  broken  down,  oppressed  with  a sense  of  utter  desola- 
tion. The  reins  dropped  from  his  hand.  His  horse  stopped, 
and  presently,  with  the  fond  instinct  of  a noble  animal,  looked 
round  and  gently  neighing  seemed  to  say,  “ What  ails  thee  ? ” 
It  spoke  to  Villefranche,  and  roused  him  to  be  himself.  “ For 
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duty  ever,”  he  said,  with  clenched  teeth,  “and  perish  all  beside.” 
Gathering  up  his  reins  the  gleam  of  a ring  on  his  finger  caught 
his  eye,  on  which  was  the  old  French  motto:  Fais  le  bien 
advienne  que  pourray  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  away  he  flew 
once  more  on  the  road  to  Verona,  nerved  for  every  trial,  the 
spirit  of  his  ancestry  again  stirring  in  full  force  within  him. 

The  outworks  and  gates  of  Verona  were  soon  cleared,  for 
Villefranche  had  the  pass-word,  and  leaving  the  plains  of 
Venetia  gleaming  in  the  starlight,  he  rode  through  the  dark 
streets  of  the  city  to  the  town-hall,  where  Pescara  was  detained 
a prisoner.  To  enter  and  see  him  had  appeared  at  first  to 
present  insurmountable  difficulties,  but  the  high  purpose  of  the 
young  Frenchman  had  devised  an  issue  before  he  entered  on  his 
perilous  adventure.  In  more  peaceful  times,  when  his  family 
had  been  much  with  Henry  the  Fifth  at  Frohsdorf,  the  charming 
humour  of  young  Gaston  had  so  won  the  esteem  of  the  royal 
Count  that  he  bestowed  on  him  a signet  ring  of  great  value, 
bearing  the  device  mentioned  above  as  inspiring  him  with  fresh 
ardour  in  a moment  of  depression.  This  ring  was  known  to 
several  high  Austrian  officials,  and  was  intended  to  secure 
special  privileges  to  the  possessor;  privileges,  however,  which 
were  to  be  centred  on  one  supreme  occasion,  involving  matters 
of  life  and  death,  or  at  least  of  very  great  moment  to  the 
individual  whose  request  it  accompanied. 

It  was  not  without  a struggle  that  the  young  Marquis  resolved 
to  devote  the  right  thus  secured  to  him  to  save  his  friend,  thus 
depriving  himself  of  any  chance  of  safety  should  he  expose 
himself  to  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  struggle  had  not 
lasted  long.  Generous  blood  coursed  in  his  veins,  and  he 
soon  lost  sight  of  personal  risk  and  sacrifice  in  his  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  rescue  his  friend. 

Presenting  the  ring  to  the  old  Croat  Oberst,  who  watched 
over  the  city  during  the  governor’s  slumbers,  he  obtained 
admittance  after  a short  delay  to  the  apartment  where  Pescara 
was  confined,  with  an  Austrian  sentry  pacing  up  and  down  before 
the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  hours  of  the  night  had  passed  slowly  and  sadly  to  the 
young  Italian.  His  doom  had  been  pronounced ; no  prospect 
of  reprieve  offered  to  relieve  him,  the  bright  dawn  of  a brilliant 
career  was  to  set  in  a death  of  dishonour,  and  the  very  end  for 
which  he  had  incurred  disgrace,  ruined  his  prospects,  cut  short 
hfe  life,  was  to  be  defeated  by  excluding  him  from  all  hope  of 
seeing  once  again  that  mother  so  dearly  loved,  so  deeply 
wounded  by  his  so-called  apostacy,  and  of  securing  her  blessing 
and  pardon  before  their  last  sad  parting. 

Pescara  had  not  a perfect  character,  but  his  was  not  a vulgar 
nature.  The  staple  arguments  and  motives  that  prompt  the 
herd  of  men  had  little  weight  with  him.  By  position  and  birth 
a nobleman  and  gentleman,  he  was  noble  and  gentle  in  the 
fullest  sense.  His  German  ancestry,  on  his  mother’s  side,  had 
given  him  the  massive  thought  and  solid  courage  of  the  Teuton, 
which  was  tempered  and  relieved  by  the  grace  and  fire  of  Italian 
genius,  derived  from  his  father’s  lineage.  His  youth  had  been 
happy  and  yet  stormy,  for  he  had  grown  up  amid  the  struggles 
of  nationalities  rising  against  a conventional  order ; the 
sympathies  of  his  parents  had  been  divided  in  the  great 
contest,  and  his  own  heart  had  been  rent  in  twain  by  his 
admiration  of  the  northern  chivalry  and  his  desire  for  liberty 
and  an  United  Italy. 

Somewhat  of  a dreamy  and  poetic  temperament,  his  mind 
had  embraced  high  ideals  and  noble  theories  with  a boundless 
force,  and  he  clung  to  them  with  an  almost  fanatical  zeal.  Many 
dark  sides  and  flaws  in  the  working  of  those  theories,  much 
baseness  and  egotism  in  the  agents  offering  to  carry  out  the 
work,  all  the  infinite  disgust  that  seizes  on  the  sons  of  genius 
when  they  witness  the  great  fall  from  the  Ideal  to  the  Real, 
nothing  had  shaken  his  belief  in  his  dream,  his  thirst  for  liberty, 
his  sighs  for  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  Italy.  Nay,  a 
mother's  tears  had  been  in  vain,  when  the  noble-hearted, 
venerable  matron  had  knelt  before  him  and  besought  him,  by 
her  grey  hairs,  to  be  true  to  his  maternal  ancestry  and  not  sully 
the  purity  of  the  scutcheon  of  the  Lowenstems  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  Italy.  And  more  than  this,  his  affection  for  his  cousin 
Gertrude,  the  partner  of  his  childish  sports,  and  the  fairest  ideal 
of  all  that  his  poet’s  and  artist’s  fancy  could  conceive  as  wor- 
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shipful  in  woman,  and  the  whole  devotion  of  his  heart  to  the 
impressions  of  his  early  years,  could  not  move  him  from  his 
great  purpose  and  irresistible  impulse ; even  when  his  cousin, 
with  sorrowful  eyes,  wept  over  him,  as  one  lost  to  honour  and  to 
her,  and  murmured  through  her  sobs  and  sighs  that  she  could 
never  wed  a champion  of  Italy. 

We  have  said  that  Pescara  was  by  no  means  a perfect 
character.  His  seemed  a nature  cast  in  the  mould  of  those 
granitic,  adamantine  men  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of  some  in 
the  middle  ages;  men  who  had  their  ideal,  but  a very  stem 
one,  and  whose  glory  was  bounded  by  the  laws  of  time  and 
space.  He  worshipped  his  country,  he  loved  liberty  with  an 
unquenchable  love,  and  on  that  shrine  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  but  the  highest  duty.  There  was  much  of  the  old  stoic  in  his 
views,  and  like  the  sires  of  early  Rome,  he  would  have  given  up 
an  only  son  to  death  in  obedience  to  his  country’s  laws,  even  for 
an  infraction  done  in  ignorance. 

And  now  he  paced  his  solitary  chamber  meditating  on  the 
eclipse  if  not  the  setting  of  his  hopes,  the  miserable,  vulgar  end 
to  which  his  cherished  impulses  had  brought  him.  There  was 
fierce  strife  in  his  mind,  as  there  will  be  at  such  supreme 
moments  with  all  men  of  any  mettle. 

Had  he  made  a great  mistake  ? Had  he  taken  the  wrong 
path  ? Had  he  basely  deserted  a noble,  widowed  mother,  and 
her  gallant  race  and  cause  ? Had  he  flung  true  religion  and 
honour  to  the  winds  ? Were  all  these  fine  visions  of  United 
Italy  and  liberty  an  idle  dream  ? Were  his  countrymen  to 
be  crushed  and  harried  and  taxed  and  impoverished  under 
the  house  of  Savoy  and  the  National  Parliament,  so  that  the 
earlier,  benighted  state  of  the  divided  peninsula  would  be 
regretted  with  a deep  regret  ? Had  he  only  toiled  and 
fought  and  disowned  his  blood-ties,  and  broken  his  mother’s 
heart,  and  cast  away  his  love,  to  be  the  mate  of  a band  of 
outlaws,  the  scum  of  nations,  the  assertors  of  a degraded 
democracy,  the  pillars  of  an  immoral  social  order,  the  deriders 
of  God,  the  heirs  of  Jacobins  ? Had  he  merited  his  doom  ? . . . 
The  thoughts  were  painful,  crushing,  despairing. 

But  brighter  thoughts  began  to  stir  in  the  arena  of  his  mind. 
He  still  clung  to  the  Italy  of  his  youthful  dreams ; she  beamed 
upon  him  out  of  the  effulgence  of  her  future  glory ; he  believed 
in 'her,  he  trusted  in  her,  and  in  the  narrowness  of  his  political 
fanaticism,  he  saw  in  United  Italy  the  pledge  of  peace,  progress, 
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and  civilisation  for  all  future  ages.  Yes,  Italy — his  love,  his 
dream — was  to  be  once  again  the  foremost,  the  chosen  of  the 
nations  ; Italians,  the  Augustan  people,  the  arbiters  of  history. 

Rome,  in  his  visions,  was  to  rise  from  her  ashes,  not  in  a 
figurative,  spiritual,  or  poetic  sense,  but  as  a real  physical  force 
to  sway  the  nations.  Italy  was  to  be  a great  material  power, 
her  armies  were  to  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  her 
navies  were  to  sweep  the  seas,  the  spirit  of  the  Scipios,  of  the 
Gracchi,  of  the  Caesars  was  to  work  again  throughout  the  land  ; 
the  future  was  to  reproduce  the  past;  overleaping  the  Italian 
Republics  of  the  middle  age,  with  their  artistic  glories  and  their 
stormy  liberties,  forgetting  the  splendours  of  Venice  and  of 
Genoa,  the  majesty  of  the  Medici,  Galileo,  De  Vinci,  Dante, 
Volta,  the  great  of  the  mediaeval  times,  of  divided  Italy  and  her 
spiritual  darkness;  he  was  a victim  of  the  common  delusion 
that  the  classical  spirit  is  the  only  and  the  great  glory  of  Italy’s 
story. 

As  he  thus  paced  his  chamber,  his  strong  nature  shaken  to 
its  depths  by  the  bitterness  of  his  mental  conflict,  this  misguided 
dreamer  looked  like  one  of  the  men  of  his  own  Italian  past,  who 
would  have  endeavoured  to  revive  a rotten  Paganism.  Such 
might  have  looked  Rienzi,  such  a Foscari,  striving  with  the 
Ten,  a Doria,  or  the  great  Gonfalonieri  of  the  Tuscan  and  the 
Lombard  Republics,  as  they  still  look  out  upon  us,  with  their  sad, 
solemn  eyes,  from  the  canvas  of  Del  Sarto  or  the  Veronese. 
His  struggle  had  been  long,  when  he  suddenly  paused,  a moon- 
beam bringing  out  his  dark  expressive  features  into  strong  relief, 
and  clasping  his  hands  together  with  southern  energy,  he  said  : 
44  And  what  if  I do  perish  ? disgraced,  unknown,  forgotten ! 
Where  is  a truer  martyrdom?  where  a better  sacrifice?  Did 
not  I venture  all  to  have  a mother’s  blessing?  Have  I not 
staked  all  to  save  my  other  mother — my  country?  O Italia! 
bella  Italia  mia!  cara  patria!  Would  I not  give  for  thee  a 
thousand  lives?” 

44  Thou  shall  not  give  one,”  interrupted  a clear,  sonorous 
voice,  as  a graceful,  noble  form  passed  through  the  door,  and 
Villefranche  stood  before  his  friend. 

“You  here?” 

44  Whom  do  you  take  me  for  ? ” said  Gaston,  his  lip  quivering 
slightly,  44  that  I could  leave  you  thus  ? ” 

44  But  reflect,  death  or  utter  disgrace  may  come  to  you  for 
this?” 
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“ Let  all  come,  so  that  I do  my  duty.” 

“ O Gaston ! Oh,  my  friend ! ” broke  forth  Pescara,  overcome 
by  strong  emotion,  “ generous,  noble,  self-sacrificing,  would  that 
you  were  one  of  us,  not  a member  of  worn  out,  deadening 
system  of  the  old  regime.  But  you  know  not  the  risk  you 
incur  in  coming  here.  Go  at  once,  I pray  you ! would  I accept 
of  life  and  safety  at  the  cost  of  danger  and  possible  death  to 
you  ? ” 

“Lorenzo,0  said  the  French  Marquis,  impressively,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  Italian’s  shoulder,  “you  must  do  what  I tell  you. 
All  is  ready,  foreseen,  prepared.  Take  my  uniform — it  fits  you 
well — and  leave  me  here  to  answer  for  you.  My  father’s 
influence  with  the  Emperor  may  still  avail  to  save  me.  As 
for  you,  wait  not  to  ponder;  time  is  precious;  minutes  have 
wings ; think  of  your  noble,  venerable  mother,  she  whose  soul  is 
wrung  by  your  adherence  to  an  adverse  cause,  think  what  would 
be  her  feelings  when  she  heard  you  were  shot  down  in  a ditch 
as  an  Italian  spy.  Think  of  Gertrude,” — his  voice  trembled — 
“ the  playmate  of  your  youth,  live  to  be  to  her  a bulwark  and  a 
shield  in  these  troublous  times,  when  Austria’s  star  seems 
to  pale,  and  the  convulsive  power  of  revolution  threatens  the 
downfall  of  all  established  dignities  and  fortunes.  They  have 
no  protector  but  you.  Go  Pescara.  Adieu ! and  if  my  death 
can  seal  the  act  of  your  return  to  faith  and  duty,  if  it  can  be 
the  propitiation  for  your  apostacy  and  reconcile  you  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  of  your  mother,  I die  content  and  almost 
„ happy.” 

A melancholy  smile  passed  over  Pescara’s  face. 

“ This  will  not  do,  Gaston ; do  not  deceive  yourself.  I can 
never  give  up  my  beliefs,  my  honour,  my  country.  Better  incur 
a thousand  deaths,  or  any  disgrace,  than  abandon  the  cause  of 
Italy.  God  knows  how  I love  my  mother,  how  I worship 
Gertrude,” — he  breathed  very  hard — “ am  I not  here  to  prove 
it  ? have  Lnot  dared  all,  defied  all  for  one  more  interview  ? Yet 
not  for  them,  no ! not  for  all  that  life  holds  dearest,  can  I swerve 
from  allegiance  to  Italy  and  liberty.  Ah ! listen  to  me,  and  do 
not  judge  me  harshly ; these  may  be  my  last  words.  I may  be 
deluded  in  my  allegiance,  but  I die  consistent  and  faithful, 
consistent  to  the  cause  I have  embraced,  faithful  to  my  old  and 
fondest  affections.  Bear  my  parting  words  to  my  venerable 
mother : tell  her,  I prayed  for  her  forgiveness  and  perished  to 
obtain  it.  Tell  Gertrude,” — he  paused,  and  his  strong  man- 
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hood  broke  out  into  one  convulsive  sob — “I  loved  her  to  the 
last.  Go,  generous,  noble  friend,  the  time  is  short,  you  have 
more  than  cancelled  any  debt  to  me — and  be  a son  to  my 

mother  and  to  Gertrude  a .”  He  could  not  finish,  and 

leant  his  fevered  brow  on  his  friend's  shoulder,  while  the  hot 
tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks'. 

A pause  ensued.  At  length  Villefranche,  rousing  himself, 
spoke  first:  his  inventive  friendship  had  devised  an  issue,  of 
which  he  would  only  impart  a portion  to  his  friend. 

u If  I cannot  move  you,  dearest  friend,  to  leave  what  seems 
to  me  a worthless  and  ungrateful  chimera,  if  you  in  your  bright 
youth,  with  so  much  to  smile  upon  your  future,  must  forego  it 
all  for  an  unhappy  delusion,  if  you  must  thus  lay  down  your 
life  from  a mistaken  sense  of  duty,  at  least  let  the  old  affections 
so  far  prevail  as  to  bring  you  to  your  mother's  feet,  to  get  her 
last  blessing  and  to  let  her  know  from  your  own  lips  what 
brought  you  here.  Take  my  uniform  ; go — fly ! while  there  is 
time!  Go  and  see  her  and  Gertrude  once  more.” 

There  was  a moment’s  silence  and  hesitation.  All  the 
powerful  nature  of  Pescara  was  stirred  to  the  uttermost.  His 
features  worked,  he  turned  away,  he  put  out  his  hand,  as  if 
to  drive  away  the  great  temptation ; at  length  the  struggle 
passed  away,  peace  descended  on  his  brow,  he  stretched  out 
both  his  hands  to  Villefranche: 

44 1 will  go,”  he  said  ; “ I must  needs  see  them  ; but  if  a hair 
of  your  head  is  touched,  before  or  after  I return,  my  corpse 
shall  be  by  yours  in  Verona's  ditch.” 

The  exchange  of  dress  was  soon  effected,  and  Pescara 
arrayed  in  Austrian  uniform,  and  with  his  tall,  soldierly  form 
looking  all  that  he  personated,  quietly  left  the  Town  Hall,  after 
wringing  his  friend’s  hand,  with  the  words : 

41 1 am  back  in  five  hours  if  alive.” 

No  sooner  had  he  left,  and  Villefranche  heard  the  clatter  of 
his  charger  galloping  off,  than  raising  his  hands  to  Heaven  he 
exclaimed  : “ Thank  God,  he  is  safe  and  my  debt  is  repaid.  O 
Gertrude,  what  could  I give  more  than  my  love  for  thee  ? ” 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  a few  miles 
from  its  southern  extremity,  stood  the  stately  and  elegant  Villa 
Pescara,  on  a gentle  declivity  sloping  to  the  blue  waters,  amid 
graceful  vistas  of  light  sylvan  growth,  aspens,  silver  poplars  and 
mountain  ash,  mingled  with  sub-Alpine  and  even  exotic  growth, 
myrtles,  oranges,  aloes,  and  cactus.  For  the  grounds,  which 
were  happily  varied  by  the  accidents  of  the  soil,  were  in  many 
places  thoroughly  sheltered  from  northern  blasts,  and  admitted 
of  a temperature  in  winter  quite  unknown  in  the  open  plain, 
and  only  found  on  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Comiche  Road  or 
Riviera  di  Levante. 

The  park  and  gardens  had  been  planted  and  arranged  with 
the  greatest  taste.  A due  blending  of  evergreens,  with  their 
darker  foliage  and  of  shrubs  brightly  blossoming  in  spring,  and 
rich  with  golden  and  ruby  tints  in  autumn,  had  secured  a 
constant  succession  of  soothing  or  brilliant  prospects  from  the 
windows  of  the  villa,  which  commanded  a wide  reach  of  the 
blue  Benacus,  now,  as  in  Roman  times,  often  crisped  into  rage 
and  foam  by  Alpine  gales,  while  some  of  the  outlying  spurs  and 
ridges  of  the  great  Cottian  Chain  presented  a grand,  solemn 
background  of  frowning  precipice  and  purple  moorland,  dashed 
with  snow. 

The  villa  was  in  the  airiest,  most  graceful  Italian  style,  and 
so  perfect  in  its  plan  that  it  might  have  been  the  creation  of 
Palladio.  Wide  porticoes,  graceful  colonades,  a profusion  of 
frieze,  cornice,  and  statuary  in  excellent  taste,  broad  balconies, 
shaded  by  thick  arbours  of  creepers,  great  marble  staircases, 
deep,  vast,  chapel-like  halls,  cool  as  grottos  in  summer,  and 
pervaded  by  an  almost  perpetual  twilight,  Villa  Pescara  was 
both  an  enchanting  abode  in  the  hot  season,  and  a most 
comfortable  and  sheltered  winter  residence,  though  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  the  widowed  Marchioness  to  pass  the  autumn 
at  Salzburg  and  the  winter  at  Vienna,  among  the  higher  circles 
of  that  nobility  of  which  she  had  once  been  a choice  ornament 
Latterly  she  had  led  a very  retired  life,  receiving  but  few 
visitors,  for  her  health  had  been  broken  down  by  the  bitter 
trials  of  later  life,  although  she  was  soothed  and  tenderly  nursed 
by  her  sister’s  child,  Gertrude  von  Stahremberg,  an  orphan,  who 
loved  her  as  a mother ; she  was  moreover  comforted  and 
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encouraged  by  the  sympathy  and  services  of  her  chaplain, 
Abb6  Delacroix,  an  elderly  French  refugee,  of  single-hearted 
apostolic  character.  Her  household  consisted  principally  of  old, 
faithful  clients,  many  of  them  Italians,  timid,  clinging  creatures, 
with  whom  love  and  loyalty  to  their  mistress  had  taken  the 
place  of  almost  all  other  obligations. 

Tranquil  night  had  descended  on  the  villa,  and  the  stars 
smiled  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Garda,  while  the  summer 
breeze  sighed  tenderly  among  the  myrtle  shrubs,  wafting  sweet 
odours  over  land  and  water;  there  was  no  sound  or  sign  of 
war  as  yet  upon  that  chosen  strand.  All  was  idyllic,  tranquil, 
dreamy^the  sweet  repose  of  the  country,  only  broken  by  day 
by  the  chorus  of  thrush  and  nightingale  and  blackbird,  or  the 
carol  of  the  boy  guarding  the  fruit  on  the  hill-side,  or  the 
chant  of  the  boatman  on  Garda’s  waters;  except  when  the 
Angelus  bell  sounded  sweetly  over  the  lake  and  hills  at  break 
of  day  and  noon  and  eventide. 

Let  us  enter  the  spacious  hall  and  pass  up  the  vast  marble 
staircase,  and  through  several  chambers  of  immense  size,  scantily 
furnished,  but  with  walls  and  ceilings  adorned  with  choice  works 
of  art,  bronzes,  frescoes,  and  antiques,  till  we  enter  a fragrant 
nondescript  salon,  half-bower,  half-library,  arched  with  a thick 
growth  of  elegant  plants  and  sweetest  flowers,  while  the  tinkle 
of  a tiny  fountain  is  heard,  playing  ever  a murmuring,  dreamy 
music  amid  the  foliage.  This  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
Marchioness,  and  here  we  shall  find  her  with  her  two  com- 
panions, engaged  in  quiet  but  earnest  conversation,  a few  pieces 
of  fine  embroidery  laid  carelessly  aside  upon  a bergbre , and  some 
newspapers,  lately  received,  lying  on  a work-table,  while  the 
eider  lady  was  reclining  on  an  ottoman,  attired  simply  but 
gracefully,  in  those  half-mourning  tints  which  so  well  responded 
to  her  joyless,  hopeless  feelings,  and  gave  full  effect  to  the 
noble,  striking  features  of  the  great  Austrian  lady. 

"This  war  will  be  my  death,”  the  Marchioness  said  with 
feeble  tones ; the  news  had  stricken  home. 

M Patience,  madam,  patience  is  victorious  over  war  and  death 
and  all  things.” 

The  old  Abbe,  with  his  silvery  hair,  looked  patriarchal  in  the 
semi-oscuro. 

* Ah ! God  knows,  I need  it,  and  there  are  limits  to  human 
patience.  If  it  were  not  for  this  Prussian  alliance,  if  Germans 
were  not  arrayed  against  Germans,  if — O God,  to  think  that  my 
boy,  my  Lorenzo,  should  be  allied  with  Austria’s  antagonists ! ” 
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The  Marchioness  bowed  her  head  in  deepest  grief ; a large 
tear  filled  the  bright  eyes  of  Gertrude  and  dropped  upon  her 
needlework. 

“ It  may  be  but  a threat,  dear  madam,  and  come  to  little," 
said  the  .priest,  in  gentle  tones.  “I  am  not  much  skilled  in 
human  politics,  nor  does  my  mind  feel  drawn  to  them,  but  we 
live  in  troublous  times,  and  I have  tested  them,  and  I have 
seen  that  diplomacy  and  gold  do  more  than  monarchs  or 
ministers  or  standing  armies.” 

“ If  only  the  States  of  Germany  had  consistency  and  firmness, 
if  revolution  and  its  withering  spirit  had  not  made  havoc  with 
their  people,  if  men  of  solid  worth  and  sterling  principle  were 
among  their  rulers,  if  professors  and  writers  were  not  bitten 
with  the  false,  flimsy  talk  of  unity  and  nationality,  if  broader, 
higher  views  held  sway  and  braced  the  mind  to  better  spiritual 
unities,  I should  have  hope,  mostly  if  France ” 

"Ah!  madam,  look  not  to  France,”  said  the  Abb£,  a dark 
shade  of  sadness  passing  over  his  face.  " The  evil  days  of  my 
unhappy  country  are  not  yet  ended  ; she  must  reap  the  baneful 
fruit  of  the  4 tree  of  liberty  ’ planted  during  the  Reign  of  Terror ; 
she  must  expiate  her  unfaithfulness  to  her  God,  the  wild  and 
reckless  course  she  ran  while  Napoleon  was  her  guiding  star. 
She  will,  I hope,  ere  long  recover  her  former  position,  her  piety, 
her  prestige,  but  at  present  her  strength  for  good  is  paralyzed.” 

44  It  is  a hopeless  prospect,”  continued  the  Marchioness ; 
“ and  alas ! Austria's  star  is  now  waning.  You  know  not, 
Monsieur  TAbb^,  the  strength  of  Prussia,  the  wily  polity  of 
Bismarck,  the  power  of  her  strategy.  If  it  were  only  Italy,  little 
need  we  have  to  fear ; but  now  that  Prussia,  with  her  pride  and 
her  profession  of  legitimacy,  which  has  more  than  once  crushed 
revolution  under  her  iron  heel,  turns  round,  and  for  the  ends  of 
selfish  ambition,  in  order  to  gain  a better  position  in  Europe, 
seeks  to  break  up  ancient  alliances  and  to  cast  Austria  out  of 
her  proper  position,  I see  before  us  in  the  future  the  inevitable 
triumph  of  injustice.  And  it  rends  my  heart  to  think  that  my 
Lorenzo,  my  only  son,  is  in  the  camp  of  apostacy.  How  can  I 
forgive  him  the  disgrace,  the  grief  he  has  brought  on  me  and  my 
house  ? ” 

44  Remember,  madam,”  rejoined  the  priest,  <4that  he  is  young; 
he  is  misled  by  others ; to  err  is  human ; let  us  never  cease  to 
pray  that  he  may  see  his  error  and  his  folly,  and  may  be  brought 
back,  though  it  be  at  the  cost  of  suffering  and  even  shame,  to  a 
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better  mind.  Monica  never  despaired  of  her  erring  son ; we 
know  how  much  a mother’s  prayers  avail  with  God.” 

" I forgive  him,”  ejaculated  the  weeping  mother,  44  but  he  can 
never  be  to  me  what  he  has  been.  My  heart  is  broken.” 

“Dearest  mother,”  exclaimed  Gertrude,  putting  her  arm  round 
her  aunt’s  neck  and  gently  kissing  her  snow-white  hair,14  do  not 
despair ; all  comes  right  to  him  who  waits  and  hopes  and  prays. 
Perhaps  our  Lorenzo  will  return  to  us  sooner  than  we  think  for.” 
44  My  child,”  answered  the  Marchioness,  smiling  faintly 
through  her  tears,  “you  would  fain  comfort  me,  but  you  have 
not  learnt  as  I have  the  bitter  lessons  of  life.  May  you  be 
spared  them.  I,  alas ! know  too  well  that  desolation  is  mostly 
the  reward  of  affection,  and  failure  the  result  of  noblest  effort” 
She  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  the  front  bell  rang 
a loud  peal,  resounding  through  the  lofty  halls  and  quiet  night 
with  startling  effect 

The  summons  created  quite  a flutter  among  the  timid 
occupants  of  the  servants’  hall.  We  have  said  they  were  for 
the  most  part  Italians,  the  only  exception  being  a smart  little 
French  groom  of  the  chambers,  Pierre,  and  Lina,  the  Marchio- 
ness’s favourite  maid,  who  was  a German. 

At  other  times  the  ring  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  though 
visitors,  especially  after  dark,  were  rare  at  the  villa.  But  news- 
papers and  rumours  of  the  war  had  found  their  way  down  stairs, 
where  deeds  of  violence  were  magnified  and  exaggerated  until 
nothing  short  of  conflagration,  siege,  sack,  and  murder  were 
apprehended  at  the  hands  of  Garibaldian  bandits  or  Croat 
marauders.  The  unexpected  peal  at  the  bell  was  received  in 
dead  silence,  followed  by  a suppressed  murmur  from  the 
assembled  servants,  none  of  whom  stirred  to  answer  the 
summons.  And  when  it  was  repeated  in  a louder  and  more 
peremptory  manner,  each  of  the  men  and  maidens  present 
sought  to  prove  it  to  be  the  place  of  others  than  themselves 
to  fulfil  the  ordinary  duty  of  going  to  the  door.  How  long  the 
altercation  would  have  lasted  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  the 
Abba's  step  been  heard  in  the  passage,  and  at  that  moment 
a third  and  still  more  impatient  ring  testified  that  the  visitor 
insisted  upon  admission.  At  last  Lina,  the  German  maid, 
casting  a look  of  scorn  on  her  panic-stricken  companions, 
walked  swiftly  to  the  door. 

No  sooner  was  it  opened  than  Pescara  stepped  quickly  in, 
looking  pale  and  very  stern,  for  he  had  chafed  at  the  unexpected 
and  most  annoying  delay. 
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“Were  you  all  deaf  or  bewitched?”  he  exclaimed.  “I 
thought  the  house  must  be  deserted.  Where  is  the  Marchioness? 
I have  not  a moment  to  lose — look  to  my  horse,”  he  continued, 
addressing  one  of  the  men  who  stood  staring  stupidly  at  him, 
only  half-recognizing  his  young  master  in  the  Austrian  uniform. 
Then  his  features  relaxed  as  he  saw  his  mother’s  favourite  maid: 
u Ah,  Lina,  it  is  you ! do  you  not  know  me  ? Show  me  to  your 
mistress  at  once ; or  stay ! go  before  me  and  prepare  her,  the 
shock  might  do  her  injury.  Say  it  is  an  officer  from  her  son, 
with  news  from  him  and  that  he  is  Veil.” 

Slightly  raising  his  sabre  from  the  ground  and  walking 
lightly,  he  followed  her  slowly  up  the  marble  staircase.  He 
paced  quietly  across  two  rooms  and  then  paused.  Soon  a dark 
and  stooping  form  drew  nigh.  It  was  the  Abbe.  Pescara,  who 
knew  him  well,  bowed  low  over  his  hand. 

“ I thought  as  much,”  he  said,  “ I knew  you  would  come. 
But,”  he  added,  starting  back ; “ what  means  this  uniform  ? — can 
it  be?” 

“ Do  not  be  deceived,  dear  Father,  my  convictions  are  un- 
changed, but  I have  dared  all  to  see  her  once  more  and  have 
her  blessing.  My  time  is  short ; can  I see  her  at  once  ?” 

“ Let  me  go  before  and  break  it  to  her ; she  is  weak  and 

.”  The  good  old  priest  was  hurrying  off  on  his  mission  of 

charity,  when  the  folding  doors  opened  and  the  noble  mother 
appeared,  followed  by  Gertrude.  Her  impatience  to  know  about 
her  son  could  not  brook  delay.  She  came  forward  to  accost 
the  officer  who  had  announced  himself  as  his  friend  and  hear 
the  message  which  he  brought. 

“You  are  Lorenzo’s  friend;  you  come  from  my  son.”  The 
words  died  on  her  lips ; she  stood  there  rooted  to  the  floor,  her 
arms  stretched  out,  a deep  flush  replacing  the  deadly  pallor  of 
her  cheeks,  but  unable  to  speak,  her  eyes  fixed  in  amazement 
and  questioning  joy  on  the  soldierly  figure  before  her. 

There  he  stood  a moment  erect,  self-forgetful,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  loved  form  and  features  of  the  venerable  lady.  Then 
half  kneeling  before  her,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  the  words 
rushed  to  his  lips : “ Madre  mia,  forgive  me,  forgive  your  son.” 
She  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  him,  but  raising  her  hands  and 
tearful  eyes  to  Heaven : “O  God,  I thank  Thee,”  she  said,  “to 
have  lived  to  see  this  day.  My  son,  my  son ! and  is  it  so,  or 
all  a dream,  a figment  of  my  heated  brain  ? Art  thou  indeed 
come  back  to  me,  to  the  home  of  thy  fathers  ? hast  thou  returned 
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to  honour  and  to  duty  ? Do  I see  thee,  the  loved  one  of  my 
heart,  my  Lorenzo,  arrayed  in  the  glorious  uniform  of  Austria’s 
hosts,  true  once  more  to  the  tradition  of  a long  line  of  ancestry, 
the  one  great  blot  upon  thy  life  effaced,  the  dreams  of  thy 
misguided  youth  dispelled.  O God,  I thank  Thee  that  I have 
not  lived  in  vain ! I thank  Thee,  too,  my  son,  for  having  thus 
brightened  the  evening  of  my  life ! ” 

The  aged  mother  spoke  with  trembling  accents,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  returning  prodigal,  she  leant  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder  and  wept  for  joy. 

But  he,  the  son,  the  loved  one,  was  almost  turned  to  stone, 
when  he  perceived  the  dreadful  error  to  which  he  had  led  her 
by  Gaston’s  device.  In  his  ardour  to  see  her,  it  had  never 
entered  his  mind  that  she  could  suppose  his  dress  to  be  other 
than  a disguise.  And  now  the  whole  fatal  truth  burst  upon 
him  like  a thunder-clap,  and  shook  him  to  the  centre  of  his 
being.  The  fearless  soldier,  the  strong  man,  stood  shuddering 
and  trembling  like  a frail  girl.  What  could  he  do  to  dispel 
her  mistake  ? How  could  he  open  her  eyes  to  a truth  that 
would  pierce  her  heart  like  the  keenest  steel  ? Could  he  destroy 
the  fond  illusion  ? could  he  dash  the  cup  of  joy  from  her  lips  ? 
And  yet,  and  yet,  could  he  let  her  remain  under  this  false 
impression  ? Soon  the  truth  must  come  out,  and  with  deadlier 
effect  than  if  it  came  from  his  lips.  He  must  brace  himself  to 
undeceive  her,  though  he  would  rather  have  died  then  and  there 
at  her  feet  In  the  anguish  of  the  moment,  he  lost  sight  even 
of  Gertrude,  the  love  of  his  youth ; he  only  saw  that  noble, 
venerable  mother,  rejoicing  in  his  glad  return  to  what  she  held 
most  sacred  and  most  true.  The  great  drops  stood  out  in  beads 
upon  his  flushed  brow,  and  his  deep  chest  heaved ; he  panted 
for  breath,  with  his  mother  still  leaning  on  his  shoulder. 

“Speak,  dearest  child, — what  ails  thee?  Be  calm.  Thou 
knowest  thou  hast  my  blessing  and  that  now  I die  in  peace.” 

“ O mother,  mother,”  he  began,  “ how  can  I tell  thee ” 

“What  mean  you,  what  is  it  ?”  she  exclaimed,  starting  back. 
“Padre,”  said  the  unhappy  son,  speaking  hoarsely  and  in 
broken  accents,  " I cannot  tell  her,  say,  say,  how  it  is.” 

Gertrude,  perplexed,  dismayed,  at  the  whole  strange  mystery, 
stood  by,  and  as  with  deep  sympathy  she  looked  at  Lorenzo, 
she  caught  the  appealing,  imploring  glance  of  his  eye.  She 
moved  up  quickly  to  the  Abbe  and  whispered,  “ Help  him,  there 
is  some  terrible  misapprehension,  some  strange  mystery ! ” 
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The  Chaplain  raised  his  clear  blue  eyes  aloft,  innocent  and 
calm  as  those  of  a little  child.  “ Oh,  madam,”  he  broke  forth, 
M thank  God  that  you  have  seen  your  son  and  do  not  ask  for 
more ; we  are  all  erring  creatures.” 

“ What ! ” she  exclaimed,  a suspicion  dawning  upon  her  mind 
that  she  was  being  deceived ; “ is  it  all  a dream  ? Can  you 
be  mocking  me  ? Oh,  cruel,  cruel ! ” But  her  overwrought 
feelings  were  too  much  for  her,  and  she  fell  almost  fainting 
into  the  strong  arms  of  her  son,  who,  aided  by  Gertrude,  placed 
her  on  a couch  in  the  library,  where  she  was  left  to  the  gentle 
ministrations  of  her  niece  and  her  maid,  whilst  he  remained 
alone  with  the  Abb6  Delacroix. 

“ Could  you  not  have  spared  her  this  blow  ? said  the  latter ; 
“ she  has  received  so  many.  What  means  this  uniform  ? ” 

“How  could  I foresee  it,  how  prevent  it?”  cried  Lorenzo. 
He  paused — he  was  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  false  principles 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  to  view  without  a certain  antipathy 
the  soutane  of  the  priest ; but  he  had  known  the  Abb£  long, 
he  knew  his  nature,  simple  as  a child’s,  brave  as  a hero’s ; he 
knew  him  to  be  one  of  those  French  priests  of  apostolic  life 
and  exceptional  devotion,  who  are  the  glory  of  their  country, 
and  he  honoured  and  valued  him  as  a second  father.  To  him 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  explain  his  position,  for  he  was  in  a dire 
necessity.  “ Listen,”  he  said,  “ and  forgive  this  fatal  oversight 
when  you  have  heard  my  trials.  I strove  to  reach  this  place 
disguised  as  a civilian,  but  captured  at  the  outposts,  brought 
before  the  Austrian  authorities  at  Verona  and  recognized,  I was 
pronounced  a spy  and  condemned  to  be  shot  in  twenty-four 
hours.” 

The  Abb6  started  back  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“ Nay,  hear  me  out ; you  know  Villefranche,  you  remember 
him.” 

“How  should  I forget  that  worthy  scion  of  an  illustrious 
house  ? ” 

“He  came  to  me  in  prison,  that  most  Christian  gentleman, 
he,  the  Legitimist,  the  upholder  of  all  I seek  to  level,  my  rival 
for  the  hand  of  Gertrude ; he  came,  and  from  motives  of  chivalry 
— he  says  he  owes  his  life  to  me  at  Solferino — he  sought  to  save 
me,  taking  my  place  aiid  incurring  my  doom.” 

“ That  was  a noble  thing  to  do,”  broke  forth  the  Abb6,  in  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm ; “ but,”  he  added,  in  an  altered  tone,  “ is  it 
possible  you  accepted  such  an  offer?” 
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"Is it  possible  you  can  deem  me  sunk  so  low?  Though  I 
belong  to  the  opposite  camp,  and  am  wedded  to  the  party  of 
progress,  I am  still  a man  of  honour.” 

"Forgive  me,  I knew  not  what  I said ; but  then,  how  came 
you  here?” 

•"He  would  take  no  refusal,  so  I accepted  his  uniform,  in 
order  to  see  my  mother  once  more,  pledging  myself  to  be  back 
in  five  hours  to  release  him  from  captivity  and  prevent  him  from 
incurring  the  penalty  of  this  generous  self-sacrifice.” 

"Alas ! my  son,  would  that  I could  take  your  place  and  save 
you  both ; but  I — poor,  powerless  among  the  great  of  the  earth, 
what  can  I do,  save  pray  for  you  ? But,  dear  Lorenzo,  not  a 
word  of  this  to  your  mother ; her  cup  of  bitterness  is  full,  and 
add  not  to  it  useless ” 

"Nay,  reverend  Father,  let  not  your  mind  be  buoyed  up  with 
vain  hopes.  If  I could  have  been  moved  from  my  high  purpose, 
my  mother's  tears,  Gertrude’s  appeals,  your  exhortations  would 
have  long  since  done  it.  But  here  I follow  what  is  more  to  me 
than  life,  than  love,  than  all  beside  the  great  cause  consigned 
to  me  with  my  dying  father’s  breath.  I shall  die  content, 
obedient  to  duty,  and  I have  my  mother’s  blessing.  Only  let 
me  see  Gertrude  once  again.” 

Abbe  Delacroix  wrung  his  hands  in  mute  despair  that  so 
much  heroism  and  devotion  should  be  thrown  away  on  what  to 
him  seemed  worse  than  worthless. 

"Oh,  Lorenzo,  would  that  I could  make  you  see  a grander 
ideal,  broader  principles,  higher  aims  than  all  this  paltry  strife 
of  nationalities,  this  fatal  struggle  for  a fancied  liberty,  that 
only  leads  to  licence,  to  democracy,  and  destroys  the  peace  of 
Christendom  by  unnatural  dissensions.  But  I see  my  words 
are  useless.  I can  only  give  you  my  prayers.  Go  back  to 
Gaston ; you  must  keep  your  word,  and  take  my  parting  bless- 
ing with  you.” 

Pescara  bowed  before  him  in  reverence,  then  raising  himself : 
“Let  me  have  one  word  with  Gertrude,”  he  said,  "it  is  my  last 
newest.”  The  Abb£  went  and  Gertrude  soon  appeared,  but 
n°t  until  a few  whispered  words  had  passed  between  them. 

Lorenzo  felt  all  his  old  affection  revive  within  him  as  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  lovely  Gertrude  He  cursed  the 
unlucky  fate  which  forced  him  from  her  presence,  and  for  a 
moment  thought  he  could  give  up  everything  in  order  to  linger 
there  some  hours  longer.  But  he  crushed  down  this  tender 
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sentiment,  and  steeled  his  heart  against  such  softening  emotions, 
knowing  he  could  not  otherwise  bear  himself  as  a man  in  the 
terrible  hour  which  was  approaching,  and  meet  with  fortitude 
the  destiny  that  awaited  him.  He  did  not  know  that  Abb6 
Delacroix  had  spoken  to  her,  and  to  spare  her  pain  he  sought 
refuge  in  a pious  fraud* 

“ Dear  Gertrude,  I must  not  see  my  mother  again ; better 
let  her  wake  to  think  it  all  a dream.  But  I could  not  go  without 
a parting  word  to  you.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  meet  again ; 
some  stray  bullet  in  the  battle-field  may  lay  me  low.” 

“ Lorenzo,  do  not  seek  to  deceive  me,”  she  broke  in.  “ I know 

all ; I cannot  bid  you  stay  or  go ” Her  voice  was  choked 

with  emotion.  “ He  cannot  be  left  there  in  your  stead,  and  yet 
for  you  to  die  dishonoured,  to  be  shot  as  a spy,  it  will  kill  your 
mother,  and  as  for  me ” 

“ No,”  he  said,  “ my  dearest,  you  will  live  for  her  and  for 
Gaston,  who  loves  you.  Pray  for  me,  but  do  not  pity  me ; I 
die  a victim  for  a greater  cause  even  than  your  love.” 

She  had  turned  away ; he  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips.  In  another  moment  he  was  gone. 

Silently,  swiftly  he  rode  through  the  night,  for  he  had  to 
be  back  in  Verona  before  dawn.  Unhappily,  his  mind  was  so 
absorbed  by  the  emotions  that  surged  within  it,  that  he  mistook 
the  way  and  struck  into  a bye-road  which  led  him  near  the 
Italian  outposts. 

He  had  ridden  many  miles  ere  a sharp  summons  in  Italian 
rang  through  the  night  air : “ Chi  va  la  ? ” 

He  woke  up  from  his  dream.  Where  was  he — whose  were 
those  voices?  Instinctively  he  replied,  “Amico.” 

“This  will  not  do.  The  pass-word?” 

He  had  left  the  Italian  army  two  days  and  did  not  know  it 
The  sharp  rattle  of  arms  was  heard. 

“ Surrender,  or  I fire.” 

He  hesitated.  How  could  he  save  Villefranche  if  he  were 
now  stopped  ? He  must  go  back  to  Verona  and  redeem  his  word 
at  all  risks.  Yet  the  man  would  shoot  him,  and  he  could  not 
cut  down  a compatriot  and  brother  in  arms.” 

“ Listen  ! I am  a Piedmontese  officer,  on  special  mission  to 
the  Austrian  headquarters.” 

The  red-shirted  Garibaldian  laughed  a rude  and  scornful 
laugh. 

“Tell  your  tale  to  your  Austrian  geese.  You  are  a German, 
I see  your  uniform.” 
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It  was  no  time  for  parleying.  He  struck  his  spurs  deep  into 
his  horse's  flanks  and  darted  away.  At  the  same  moment  a 
sharp  report  was  heard,  and  a bullet  whizzed  a few  inches  above 
his  head.  The  alarm  was  given  ; Pescara  rode  on,  but  had  not 
advanced  a furlong  ere  an  outlying  Garibaldian  picket  sur- 
rounded him,  seized  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  pulling  him  off, 
were  about  to  handle  him  very  roughly,  when,  in  purest  Italian 
and  with  an  air  of  authority,  he  bade  them  take  him  to  the 
officer  in  command,  adding  that  he  himself  was  a Sardinian  major. 

Pescara  was  led  up  to  the  front  of  a tent,  before  which  paced 
two  Garibaldian  sentries  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  its  precincts.  Sabres  and  pistols  lay  strewed  about 
among  saddles,  horse  trappings,  and  a few  empty  bottles  and 
canteens.  A collection  of  maps  and  papers  littered  one  comer, 
and  in  another  was  spread  a mattrass,  with  a martial  cloak  or 
two  used  as  blankets.  A couple  of  Garibaldian  officers  in  red 
shirts  were  reclining  on  some  straw  heaped  on  the  ground, 
reading  or  writing  despatches  on  a drum,  whilst  on  a rough 
couch  lay  a man  past  sixty  years,  with  a long,  thoughtful,  strik- 
ing face,  grizzly  beard  and  eyebrows,  and  penetrating  eyes, 
which  even  then  still  flashed  sometimes  with  the  fire  of  youth. 
He  had  been  roused  to  see  the  prisoner. 

“You  are  an  Austrian?” 

“General,  no ! I am  a Piedmontese  ; my  name  Pescara.” 

M How  come  you  in  this  disguise  ? it  looks  suspicious.” 

Pescara  told  his  tale  briefly  and  clearly,  ending  with  an 
earnest  entreaty  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  depart  in  order  to 
redeem  his  word  and  release  this  friend.  But  although  one  of* 
the  officers  present  knew  Pescara  and  certified  to  his  being  the 
man  he  represented  himself  to  be,  the  narrative  he  related 
produced  no  impression. 

u I am  sorry  for  your  friend,”  said  the  General,  but  the  public 
service  and  the  interests  of  Italy  go  before  all  private  considera- 
tions. You  are  too  good  an  officer  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
to  save  your  conscience  and.  your  honour,  I deprive  you  of 
liberty  of  action  in  the  matter.  You  are  my  prisoner,  and  as 
such  I shall  detain  you  till  we  hear  the  King's  good  pleasure.” 

“ But,  General,  think,  my  word  is  pledged.” 

“ Silence,  sir,  or  I will  order  you  out  to  be  shot”  Then  the 
General,  turning  to  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  gave  orders  that 
Pescara  should  be  led  away  and  kept  in  safe  custody  until  the 
morning. 
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I. — OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES.1 

This  volume,  to  which  its  author  has  given  such  a simple 
and  unpretending  title,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  that  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  review  for  some 
time.  Its  peculiar  value  and  interest  are  due  to  the  strong 
side-light  which  it  throws  on  Irish  history  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Unconnected  as  these  Papers  and  Addresses  appear  at  first 
sight,  we  have  found  on  examination  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a short  paper  on  International  Law  and  a very  beautiful  and 
scholarly  Review  of  Coleridge’s  Life  and  Works,  the  real  subject 
of  the  volume  is  Ireland.  The  reading  of  these  Papers  has  made 
us  wish  that  Lord  O’ Hagan  could  find  time  to  write  a history  of 
Ireland’s  social  progress  since  the  Emancipation  era.  There  is 
probably  no  other  man  living  so  fit  to  undertake  this  important 
and  much-needed  work,  and  there  is  certainly  no  other  whose 
authorship  would  better  ensure  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
governing  classes,  both  in  Ireland  and  England.  Lord  O’Hagan 
has  secured  the  distinction — we  regret  to  say  unique  amongst 
Irish  Catholics— of  having  risen  step  by  step  to  the  highest 
posts  under  Government  in  Ireland,  and  of  having  influenced 
its  legislation  to  no  small  extent,  without  ceasing  to  remain, 
substantially,  in  the  end  as  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  career, 

Kindly  Irish  of  the  Irish. 

It  is  this  fact,  far  more  than  his  high  literary  skill  and  undoubted 
eloquence,  that  gives  such  a charm  and  interest  to  his  speeches 
and  addresses.  Under  his  guidance  one  seems  to  catch  sight 
for  a moment  of  that  Promised  Land  in  which  Nationalist  and 
Loyalist  shall  meet  on  common  ground. 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  volume  is  necessarily  done  lightly 
and  with  passing  pen.  More  than  once  Lord  O’Hagan  reminds  us 

1 Occasional  Papers  and  Addresses.  By  Lord  O’Hagan,  K.P.  London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
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that  he  is  “ forced  to  touch  merely  the  suntma  fastigia  rerum  ” 
Thus,  for  example,  his  mild  reproof  of  Professor  Tyndall's 
aggressive  atheism,2  and  the  amiable  defence,  rather  suggested 
than  advanced,  of  Moore's  religious  indifference8  are  weak  and 
unsatisfactory.  But  in  these,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we 
are  conscious  that  the  want  of  fulness  of  treatment  was  due 
rather  to  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker  than  to  any  short- 
coming of  his  own.  Our  curiosity,  however,  has  been  whetted 
to  learn  Lord  O’ Hagan’s  full  and  free  opinion  on  many  a 
burning  question  of  the  hour,  and  we  are  at  times  half-disposed 
to  regret  those  marvellous  gifts  of  tact  and  courtesy  which,  more 
than  any  public  man  of  his  day,  he  has  displayed  in  his  career 
and  in  his  writings. 

The  Addresses  which  have  most  interest,  at  all  events  for 
the  younger  generation  of  readers,  are  the  Tralee  Speech  of 
1863  and  “Hopes  of  Progress”  delivered  in  1853.  The  former 
is  an  exquisite  study  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  Irish  politics 
as  seen  in  a contested  borough  election  of  that  day.  How  very 
far  in  the  past,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  have  those  days  now 
suddenly  grown  to  be!  How  long  the  space  that  separates  us 
from  them ! The  latter  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting 
and  significant  of  the  entire  collection.  The  style  of  this  address 
seems  to  us  to  present  a strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  later 
and  more  polished  papers.  Probably  few  English  readers  of 
The  Month  are  familiar  with  the  style  of  the  Irish  lawyer  on 
circuit  The  copious  use  of  long  resounding  words,  the  succes- 
sion of  heavy,  complicated  sentences,  rather  embodying  “points” 
than  illustrating  beauty  of  arrangement,  the  bit  of  racy,  graphic 
description,  and  the  almost  startling  outbursts  of  strong,  nervous, 
5/>frit-stirring  eloquence,  these  things  have  amazed,  delighted, 
and  convinced  many  generations  of  Irish  jurymen.  In  “ Hopes 
Progress  ” we  have  an  excellent,  though  no  doubt  unintended 
^JCarriple  of  this  style ; and  this,  the  earliest  by  several  years  of 
°rc*  O’Hagan’s  Occasional  Papers,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
steady  flow,  and  rich,  if  somewhat  fine-drawn,  oratory  of 
15  *^ter  Addresses.  Here  is  an  important  truth,  well  and  boldly 


^ times,  that  the  Irish  race  is  unfit  for  progress,  and 
***^1  to  perpetual  indolence  and  thrifUessness  and  degradation, 
theories  are  dishonouring  to  the  Creator,  and  falsified  by  the 


^-^t  us  not  listen  to  the  insolent  suggestion,  which  has  been  too 
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whole  history  of  mao;  They  preach  a gospel  of  despair  to  prostrate 
nations.  They  are  invented  to  sanctify  the  iniquities  of  conquest,  and 
perpetuate  the  oppression  of  the  weak.  The  African  is  told  by  those 
who  traffic  in  his  blood  that  he  was  born  for  bondage.  The  Irishman 
is  forbidden  to  hope  and  strive,  because  the  seal  of  inferiority  is  set  on 
his  nature.  But  sound  ethnological  inquiry  sustains  the  averment  of 
Holy  Writ,  that  of  one  blood  God  formed  all  the  nations,  and  when 
we  would  account  for  their  manifold  diversities,  we  must  consider  their 
circumstances  and  training. 

The  end  of  this  address  is  in  Lord  O’Hagan’s  best  style: 

The  principle  of  compensation  pervades  the  universe.  Pleasure  finds 
its  chastener  in  the  pain  which  waits  upon  excess,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  prosperity  is  near  akin  to  the  rankness  of  decay.  The  dream  of  our 
poet  may  be  a prophecy.  The  Pariah  of  the  nations  may  take  her  place 
above  those  who  for  ages  have  held  her  in  contempt ; and  countries 
which  are  swollen  with  the  pride  of  dominion  and  the  exuberance  of 
wealth  may  be  broken  in  the  dust*  when  ours  shall  mount  to  greatness, 
and  become,  in  her  riches,  as  in  her  beauty  and  her  virtue,  what  your 
own  Drennan,  who  loved  her  well,  proclaimed  her,  long  ago  : 

The  Arch  of  the  Ocean,  the  Queen  of  the  West ! 

She  has  the  natural  freshness,  and  the  unexhausted  vigour,  and  die 
salient  life  of  a young  people,  whilst  she  is  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a matured  civilization,  and  boast  herself  “ the  heir  of  all  the 
ages,”  the  heir  of  their  old  experience  and  their  hoarded  wisdom.  Of  a 
country  so  gifted,  and  with  such  a future,  let  us  think  worthily  and  act 
up  to  the  measure  of  our  thoughts.  Let  us  refuse  to  despair  of  Ireland 
any  longer ; let  us  have  faith  in  her  rising  fortune,  and  advance  it  with 
all  our  strength;  let  us  acknowledge  the  wickedness  of  our  mad  dissen- 
sions; let  us  cherish  the  spirit  of  mutual  love  and  trust;  and  appre- 
ciating the  power  of  honest  effort,  and  the  nobleness  of  self-dependence, 
let  us  strive  together — each  in  his  own  sphere,  by  work  or  word — to  lift 
her  from  her  low  condition,  and  build  on  a solid  foundation  her  new 
prosperity,  in  our  successful  industry,  our  pure  morals,  and  our  enlarged 
intelligence  (pp.  281,  282). 

Brave  and  true  words  these  in  1853  : still  braver  and  truer 
in  1884.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  advice  of  their  sage 
and  patriotic  counsellor  may  not  be  lost  once  more  on  the 
warring  factions  of  his  country. 
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Z — PROFIT-SHARING  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR.1 

We  cordially*  recommend  this  little  book  to  those  of  our 
readers  (and  we  hope  they  are  many)  who  are  interested  in 
social  and  economic  questions.  In  these  days,  when  the  social 
and  industrial  and  sanitary  reformer  is  abroad,  it  behoves 
Catholics  to  show  that  they  above  all  others  are  deeply  and 
sincerely  interested  in  all  reasonable  and  practicable  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  material  as  well  as  of  the  moral  and 
religious  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  book  has  the  double  recommendation  of  being 
conceived  in  the  best  possible  spirit  and  of  being  thoroughly 
practical  in  its  scope  and  method.  The  author  tells  the  history, 
simply  indeed,  but  with  a sufficient  array  of  illustrative  statistics> 
of  a variety  of  commercial  undertakings,  chiefly  French,  which 
have  been  carried  out  on  the  principle  of  allowing  to  workmen 
a participation  in  the  profits  of  their  employers.  Of  these 
schemes  some  h$ve  been  in  successful  operation  for  so  long  as 
forty  years ; and  where  there  has  been  failure,  as  in  some  cases 
there  has  been,  the  breakdown  can  invariably,  Mr.  Taylor 
maintains,  be  traced  to  causes  not  necessarily  connected  with 
die  principle  itself 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious  that  as  it  is 
economically  advantageous  to  pay  to  agents  of  various  kinds 
a percentage  on  the  business  they  transact,  similar  advantages 
ought  to  accrue  from  giving  to  artisans,  and  even  to  common 
labourers,  a pecuniary  interest  in  the  commercial  success  of  the 
employers  for  whom  they  work.  Having  regard  merely  to 
economical  considerations,  it  is  probably  to  the  vis  inertia  and 
to  class  prejudices,  rather  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  slow  progress,  in  this  country  especially,  of 
the  movement  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  made  himself  the 
champion,  and  which  experiment,  on  a sufficiently  large  scale, 
has  abundantly  justified.  But  the  movement  was  originated 
by  men  who  were  not  actuated  mainly  by  economical  con- 
siderations, but  who  saw  the  far  more  important  social  and 
moral  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  all  parties  concerned 
from  the  adoption  of  a principle  which  would  give  to  masters 
and  workmen  a common  interest  They  sought  chiefly  the 
social  and  moral  effects,  but  they  saw  well  that  these  could 

1 Profit-Sharing  Idween  Capital  and  Labour . By  Sedley  Taylor.  London  : 
Kegan  Patrt,  Trench,  and  Ca 
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be  secured  only  by  a system  that  should  be  economically  sound. 
Such  were  the  views  of  Leclaire,  and  his  disciple  and  successor 
M.  Ch.  Robert,  of  M.  Bord,  M.  Chaix,  and  others  in  France,  of 
Vandeleur  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Messrs.  Briggs  in  our  own 
countiy. 

The  plan  admits  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  variety  in  its 
details,  and  consists  simply  in  setting  aside  a certain  percentage 
of  the  net  profits  on  capital  for  division  among  the  employis  of 
a firm.  The  most  obvious  basis  of  division  is  to  distribute  the 
sum  available  in  proportion  to  the  wages  of  each ; and  it  has 
generally  been  found  well  to  grant  the  bonus,  as  M.  Leclaire 
did,  partly  in  the  form  of  a cash  payment,  and  partly  in  the 
form  of  a claim  upon  a provident  fund.  Some  houses,  as  the 
Maison  Bord  in  Paris,  have  adopted  cash  payments  only ; others, 
like  the  Compagnie  d’Assurances  G^n^rales,  have  paid  no  cash  in 
excess  of  wages,  but  have  credited  their  workmen  with  a savings- 
bank  balance,  or  with  a claim  on  a provident  fund.  The  latter 
plan,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  " deferred  participation,” 
by  offering  no  immediate  reward,  supplies  only  a blunted  spur 
to  exertion.  The  former  plan,  that  of  “ immediate  participation,” 
foregoes  the  veiy  valuable  educative  influence  exercised  by  a 
device  which  compels  the  workmen  to  lay  by  something  for 
a rainy  day.  If,  moreover,  the  right  to  draw  the  insurance 
money  is  made  dependent  upon  length  of  service — being  forfeited 
by  those  who  go  before  having  served  their  full  term  of  years — 
a very  powerful  influence  is  brought  to  bear  in  favour  of  those 
permanent  and  personal  relations  between  employers  and  work- 
men which  are  so  desirable,  and  which  the  rapid  economical 
changes  of  our  days  have  done  so  much  to  destroy. 

The  reader  we  think  will  find  the  first  and  third  essays  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume,  unless  indeed  we  except 
the  Memorandum  by  Messrs.  Briggs  on  the  Whitwood  Colliery 
Industrial  Partnership,  with  Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks  thereon,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  essay.  We  have  only  left  ourselves  room 
to  quote  two  short  paragraphs,  one  from  the  second  essay,  the 
other  from  the  author  s preface. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  [industrial]  participation  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  It  furnishes  to  the  workman  a supplementary  income 
under  circumstances  which  directly  encourage,  or  even  by  a gentle 
compulsion  actually  enforce,  saving ; and,  by  associating  him  in  a very 
real  sense  with  his  employer,  it  arouses  aspirations  from  which  great 
moral  improvement  may  be  confidently  anticipated.  The  employer, 
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besides  sharing  in  whatever  surplus  profits  are  realized  by  the  more 
efficient  labour  which  participation  calls  forth,  obtains  the  boon  of 
industrial  stability  and  the  support  of  a united  corporate  feeling  else- 
where unknown.  Independently  of  these  advantages  to  the  two  parties 
directly  concerned,  the  customer  of  a “ participating  ” house  finds  in  its 
very  organization  a guarantee  for  enhanced  excellence  of  workmanship 
and  rapidity  of  execution  (p.  40). 

I wish  [says  Mr.  Taylor  at  the  conclusion  of  his  preface]  to  express 
my . . . conviction  that  the  methods  described  in  this  volume,  valuable 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  constitute  no  self-acting  panacea ; and  that 
their  best  fruits  can  be  reaped  only  by  men  who  feel  that  life  does  not 
consist  in  abundance  of  material  possessions,  who  regard  stewardship 
as  nobler  than  ownership,  who  see  in  the  outcome  of  all  true  work 
issues  reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  dispensation,  and  who 
act  faithfully  and  strenuously  on  these  beliefs  (p.  x.). 


3.— CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE.1 

Few  dangers  more  menacing  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world  have  arisen  in  our  own,  or 
indeed  in  any  day,  than  the  sworn  antagonism  of  modern 
scientists  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  No  cry  is  more 
potent  at  the  present  hour  to  rally  men  in  crowds  to  the  cause 
of  unbelief  against  belief,  than  the  cry  taken  up  on  all  sides, 
repeated  at  every  turn,  and  for  ever  dinned  into  our  ears,  that 
Christian  faith  is  all  along  the  line  in  flat  and  endless  contradiction 
with  the  ascertained  facts  and  principles  of  modern  science. 
The  proposition,  thus  enunciated,  lacks  only  two  things  to  make 
it  deserve  the  ready  and  cheerful  assent  it  commands  from  so 
many,  to  wit,  that  the  Church  is  frequently  made  to  teach  what 
in  fact  she  does  not  teach  and  that  science  is  not  always 
certain  of  the  truths  advanced  in  her  name.  To  define,  then, 
with  clearness  and  precision  what  those  truths  really  are  which 
the  Church  teaches  authoritatively,  is  often  the  surest  and  shortest 
refutation  of  the  charge  that  they  contradict  the  facts  and 
principles  which  science,  really  worthy  of  the  name,  has 
established  as  indisputably  certain. 

This  is  the  kind  of  service  rendered  by  M.  Girodon  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  the  confusion  of  error  in  the  admirable  work 
he  has  recently  published  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  of 

1 ExpoU  di  la  Doctrine  CcUholique . Par  P.  Girodon,  Pretre.  Precede  d’one 
Introduction,  par  Mgr.  d’Hulst,  V.G.,  de  Paris,  Recteur  de  lTnstitut  Catholique. 
Two  tola.  Paris  : Libraire  Plon,  1884. 
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JExposl  de  la  Doctrine  Catliolique.  Discarding  controversy  and 
the  direct  refutation  of  objections  in  favour  of  a clear  and  plain 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  has  in  thus  following  the 
example  set  him  by  models  illustrious  as  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  made  his  refutation  of  error  to  consist  in  a 
straightforward  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  truth.  This  is  the 
method  pursued  by  St.  Thomas ; for  it  is  noteworthy  that 
whereas  in  his  Summa  Theologica,  written  for  Catholics,  the 
Angelic  Doctor  puts  and  answers  objections  to  his  theses,  in 
the  Summa  contra  Gentiles , composed  for  unbelievers,  he  is 
silent  on  the  subject  of  difficulties,  trusting  to  the  exposition  of 
troth  rather  than  to  the  direct  refutation  for  the  means  of 
convincing.  Not  of  course  that  in  so  doing  M.  Girodon  has 
not  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prevailing  errors  he  is  above  all 
anxious  indirectly  to  refute.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  general 
plan  of  his  work  has  no  doubt  been  determined  by  the  specific 
truths  it  was  his  object  to  make  known  and  explain ; but  for  the 
degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  or  that  particular 
question,  in  his  choice  of  this  rather  than  that  argument,  and  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  answers  to  be  implicitly  contained  in  the 
exposition  itself  of  truth,  in  all  these  matters  he  has  been  largely* 
and  wisely  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  day, 
and  the  state  of  men’s  minds  in  regard  to  them. 

The  limits  of  a necessarily  short  notice  make  it  impossible  to 
give  more  than  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  a work,  which  is 
evidently  the  result  of  many  years  of  thought,  and  has  been 
written  throughout  in  a simple  and  clear  style.  It  is  exact  in 
statement,  accurate  in  expression,  free  alike  from  any  show  of 
erudition  and  the  use  of  technicalities  which  are  to  all  but 
the  professional  student  generally  unintelligible.  The  two 
volumes  together  comprise  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
preliminary,  and  deals  with  Faith,  Revelation,  Scripture  and 
the  Church,  both  in  its  internal  constitution  and  external 
relations  with  the  State,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  even  with  the 
Revolution  in  arms  against  it ; the  second  part,  quite  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  work,  and  occupying  a good  half  of  the 
whole  space,  is  headed  €t  Dogma,”  and  treats  of  God,  the 
Creation,  Original  Sin,  the  Incarnation,  Grace  and  the  Sacra- 
ments ; the  third  and  last  part,  briefer  than  the  other  two 
parts,  but  still  full  enough  for  clearness,  contains  under  the 
heading  “ Morale  ” some  very  excellent  expositions  of  practical 
subjects,  such  as  human  acts,  conscience,  laws,  the  evangelical 
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counsels,  and  such  virtues  as  charity,  religion,  justice,  and  others 
besides. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  will  stumble  in  these  two  volumes 
on  but  very  few  flaws,  and  those  obvious  slips  detracting*  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  general  merits  of  a work,  which  meets 
a want  long  felt  in  England  no  less  than  in  France,  and 
furnishes,  by  its  clear  and  accurate  and  straightforward  exposition 
of  Catholic  truth,  its  best  defence  against  the  insidious  attacks 
of  a sophistical  science. 


4.— POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORY.1 

There  is  no  subject  more  universally  attractive  than  natural 
history.  Every  one  likes  to  hear  the  life  of  plants  described  by 
an  expert.  The  life  of  animals  is  more  interesting  still,  inasmuch 
as  they  come  in  some  respects  so  close  to  man’s  intelligence, 
and  in  some  possess  faculties  more  highly  developed  than  his. 
Among  skilled  observers  of  nature  none  stands  higher  than  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  his  little  book,  lately  published  by  the 
National  Society,  gives  the  results  of  some  of  his  personal 
observations  on  various  plants  and  insects.  Popular,  without 
ceasing  to  be  scientific,  it  is  admirably  suited  to  encourage  the 
study  of  God’s  wondrous  works.  We  often  wonder  that  men  of 
leisure  do  not  devote  themselves  more  to  watching  the  habits 
and  testing  the  mental  powers  of  some  insect  or  animal,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  such  an  excellent  model  before  them  in 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  ingenious  methods  of  research.  Even  those 
who  have  some  busy  occupation  could  find  time  for  some 
experiments  on  the  little  creatures  that  swarm  around  us,  and 
could  add  some  small  Contribution  to  the  important  facts  that 
are  being  gathered  on  the  subject  of  animal  development.  The 
relation  of  instinct  to  intelligence  is  a subject  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  powers  possessed  by  animals  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  each  other  opens  an  enormous  field  of  which 
hitherto  we  know  little  or  nothing.  A few  isolated  instances 
have  been  thrown  together,  but  as  to  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  the  extent  of  information  which  can  be  communicated, 
we  are  quite  in  the  dark.  We  select  from  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
book  examples  by  which  he  tested  the  intelligence  and  the 

1 Chapters  in  Popular  Natural  History . By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
F.R.S.  London:  National  Society's  Depository. 
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talking  powers  of  ants.  We  shall  see  that  of  the  former  they 
showed  no  very  high  development 

In  order  to  test  the  intelligence  of  ants,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  no  better  way  than  to  ascertain  some  object  which  they 
would  clearly  desire,  and  then  to  interpose  some  obstacle  which  a little 
ingenuity  would  enable  them  to  overcome.  I therefore  placed  some 
larvae  in  a cup  which  I put  on  a slip  of  glass  surrounded  by  water,  but 
accessible  to  the  ants  by  one  pathway,  in  which  was  a bridge  consisting 
of  a strip  of  paper  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
wide.  Having  then  put  a black  ant  from  one  of  my  nests  to  these 
larvae,  she  began  carrying  them  off,  and  by  degrees  a number  of  friends 
came  to  help  her.  I then,  when  about  twenty-five  ants  were  so  engaged, 
moved  the  little  paper  bridge  slightly,  so  as  to  leave  a chasm  just  so 
wide  that  the  ants  could  not  reach  across.  They  came  and  tried  hard 
to  do  so ; but  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  push  the  paper  bridge,  though 
the  distance  was  only  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  and  they  might  easily 
have  done  so.  After  trying  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  they  gave  up 
the  attempt,  and  returned  home.  This  I repeated  several  times. 

Then,  thinking  that  paper  was  a substance  to  which  they  were  not 
accustomed,  I tried  the  same  with  a bit  of  straw  one  inch  long  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch*  wide.  The  result  was  the  same.  I repeated  this 
more  than  once. 

Again,  I suspended  some  honey  over  a nest  of  yellow  ants  at  a 
height  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  accessible  only  by  a paper  bridge 
more  than  ten  feet  long.  Under  the  glass  I then  placed  a small  heap 
of  earth.  The  ants  soon  swarmed  over  the  earth  on  to  the  glass,  and 
began  feeding  on  the  honey.  I then  removed  a little  of  the  earth,  so 
that  there  was  an  interval  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  between  the 
glass  and  the  earth ; but,  though  the  distance  was  so  small,  they  would 
not  jump  down,  but  preferred  to  go  round  by  the  long  bridge.  They 
tried  in  vain  to  stretch  up  from  the  earth  to  the  glass,  which,  however, 
was  just  out  of  their  reach,  though  they  could  touch  it  with  their 
antennae ; but  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  heap  the  earth  up  a little, 
though  if  they  had  moved  only  half  a dozen  particles  of  earth  they 
would  have  secured  for  themselves  direct  access  to  the  food.  At  length 
they  gave  up  all  attempts  to  reach  up  to  the  glass,  and  went  round  by 
the  paper  bridge.  I left  the  arrangement  for  several  weeks,  but  they 
continued  to  go  round  by  the  long  paper  bridge. 

Various  instances  he  gives  us  seem  to  be  absolutely  conclusive 
as  to  their  possessing  the  power  of  conveying  to  each  other 
information  of  interest.  Their  behaviour  in  the  following  anec- 
dote is  wonderfully  like  that  of  ordinary  human  beings. 

One  rather  cold  day,  when  but  few  ants  were  out,  I selected  a 
specimen  of  an  ant,  belonging  to  a nest  which  I had  brought  back  with 
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toe  from  Algeria.  She  was  out  hunting  about  six  feet  from  home,  and 
I placed  before  her  a large  dead  blue-bottle  fly,  which  she  at  once  began 
to  drag  to  the  nest  I then  pinned  the  fly  to  a piece  of  cork,  in  a small 
to*,  so  that  no  ant  could  see  the  fly  until  she  had  climbed  up  the  side 
°f  the  box.  The  ant  struggled,  of  course  in  vain,  to  move  the  fly.  She 
pulied  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  but,  finding  her  efforts 
fruitless,  she  at  length  started  off  back  to  the  nest  empty-handed.  At 
this  time  there  were  no  ants  coming  out  of  the  nest.  Probably  there 
*ere  some  few  others  out  hunting,  but  for  at  least  a quarter  of  an  hour 
ant  had  left  the  nest.  My  ant  entered  the  nest,  but  did  not  remain 
j ere ; in  less  than  a minute  she  emerged  accompanied  by  seven  friends. 

ver  saw  so  many  come  out  of  that  nest  together  before.  In  her 
^Xc*tement  the  first  ant  soon  distanced  her  companions,  who  took  the 
^totter  much  more  coolly,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  come 
Tfi  reluctantly>  or  as  if  they  had  been  asleep  and  were  only  half  awake, 
first  ant  ran  on  ahead,  going  straight  to  the  fly.  The  others  fol- 
slowly  and  with  many  meanderings  ; so  slowly,  indeed,  that  for 
tV  minutes  the  first  ant  was  alone  at  the  fly,  trying  in  every  way  to 
it  Finding  this  still  impossible,  she  again  returned  to  the  nest, 
Xtot  chancing  to  meet  any  of  her  friends  by  the  way.  Again  she  emerged 
in  less  than  a minute  with  eight  friends,  and  hurried  on  to  the  fly. 
They  were  even  less  energetic  than  the  first  party;  and  when  they 
found  they  had  lost  sight  of  their  guide,  they  one  and  all  returned  to 
the  nest.  In  the  meantime  several  of  the  first  detachment  had  found 
the  fly,  and  one  of  them  succeeded  in  detaching  a leg,  with  which  she 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  nest,  coming  out  again  directly  with  four  or 
five  companions.  These  latter,  with  one  exception,  soon  gave  up  the 
chase  and  returned  to  the  nest  I do  not  think  so  much  of  this  last 
case,  because  as  the  ant  carried  in  a substantial  piece  of  booty  in  the 
shape  of  the  fly’s  leg,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  her  friends  should 
have  accompanied  her  on  her  return ; but  surely  the  other  two  cases 
indicate  a distinct  power  of  communication. 

There  is  also  a very  interesting  chapter  on  the  colours  of 
animals,  showing  how  curiously  they  are  adapted  to  ensure 
them  from  dangers  which  otherwise  would  be  fatal  to  them. 

Thus,  we  know  that  hen  birds  are  generally  less  brightly  coloured 
than  the  cocks,  and  this  is  partly,  perhaps,  because  bright  colours 
would  be  a danger  to  the  hens  while  sitting  on  their  eggs.  When  the 
nest  is  placed  underground  or  in  the  hole  of  a tree,  &c.,  we  find  it  no 
longer  to  be  such  an  invariable  rule  that  the  hen  bird  is  dull-coloured; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  she  is  then  often  as  gaily-coloured  as  the  male. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  hen  kingfisher,  which  is  one  of 
the  brightest  of  British  birds  and  one  of  the  very  few  which  make  their 
nests  underground;  the  hen  woodpecker,  which  is  also  gaily-coloured 
and  builds  in  hollow  trees,  forms  a second  instance. 
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The  latter  portion  of  the  book  contains  some  very  curious 
details  about  wind  and  insect  fertilization  of  plants,  and  on  the 
way  in  which  many  flowers  are  protected  against  enemies  while 
they  open  their  bosom  to  friends.  To  take  a familiar  instance, 
the  common  cornflower  invites  the  bee  who  carries  the  fertilizing 
pollen,  but  has  a row  of  prickles  which  effectually  repel  ants  and 
other  creeping  insects  who  would  rob  it  of  its  treasured  sweet- 
ness without  conferring  any  benefit  in  return. 

These  chapters  of  natural  history  are  intended  as  a reading 
book  for  schools,  and  are  excellently  adapted  for  this  purpose. 


5. — ESTERINA  ANTINORL1 

This  little  memoir  gives  a true  and  simple  account  of  one  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Rome,  whose 
short  life — little  more  than  seventeen  years — ordinary  as  it 
appeared  to  all  external  observers,  was  one  of  remarkable 
interior  perfection. 

The  daughter  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  Esterina  Antinori 
was  intrusted  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  when 
scarcely  five  years  old,  to  the  charge  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  whose  school  her  elder  sister  was  being  educated. 
She  soon  evinced  great  intelligence  and  aptitude  for  learning, 
and  gained  the  hearts  of  both  her  teachers  and  her  companions 
by  her  sweet  winning  ways,  her  merry  disposition,  and  ardent 
nature.  From  the  first,  this  little  child  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary faith,  which  showed  itself  in  her  wonderful  realization 
of  the  presence  of  God  and  her  devotion  and  reverence  for  all 
things  pertaining  to  His  service.  Esterina  was  not  without 
faults ; she  was  naturally  quick-tempered,  wilful,  and  somewhat 
headstrong;  but  as  she  grew  older  she  applied  herself  with 
generous  and  vigorous  determination  and  constant  watchfulness 
to  overcome  these  failings,  and  the  love  of  God  having  taken 
full  possession  of  her  heart,  she  yielded  herself  without  reserve 
to  follow  the  promptings  of  grace,  and  to  act  from  no  other 
motive  than  to  please  Him.  The  little  memoir  consists  mainly  of 
extracts  from  her  diary — a record  of  her  secret  thoughts  which 
she  little  imagined  would  ever  be  revealed  to  others.  Thus  the 
reader  is  enabled  to  judge  of  her  by  herself,  and  we  are  told 

1 A Short  Memoir  of  Esterina  Antinori  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Lady 
Herbert.  Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  1884. 
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by  those  who  saw  her  in  the  intimacy  of  every-day  life,  that 
her  outward  conduct  was  in  harmony  with  the  holy  dispositions 
and  affections  of  her  heart  Esterina's  rapid  progress  in  virtue 
made  her  not  only  the  delight  of  her  mistresses,  but  a brilliant 
example  to  all  her  companions,  who  declared  that  of  her  it 
might  be  said,  as  of  Blessed  John  Berchmans,  “that  she  did  all 
ordinary  actions  in  an  extraordinary  manner.”  Her  piety  was 
of  an  essentially  practical  nature.  When  about  twelve  years 
old,  she  writes : 

As  we  were  all  going  into  the  church  for  Benediction,  one  of  the 
Mothers  scolded  me  very  sharply  for  a few  words  which  I had  thought 
it  necessary  to  say  to  one  of  my  companions.  If  at  that  moment  I had 
not  remembered  the  resolution  I had  made,  I should  have  been  very 
angry,  and  said  I do  not  know  what ; but  luckily  I remembered  it,  and 
so  kept  my  temper  and  never  answered  a word.  As  soon  as  I had 
come  into  the  church,  I offered  this  little  victory  over  myself  to  our 
Lord,  thanking  Him  for  the  help  He  had  given  me  to  obtain  it.  It  was  at 
this  very  point  that  our  good  Lord  waited  for  me,  I felt  that  Jesus  was 
asking  me  for  something  far  beyond  this  little  conquest  over  myself, 
that  He  wished  for  my  whole  heart.  I cannot  express  in  words  what  I 
experienced  during  those  few  blessed  moments;  but  I felt  and  saw 
what  it  was  our  Lord  wished  of  me  with  such  clearness,  that  if  an  angel 
had  come  down  from  Heaven  to  reveal  to  me  the  Divine  Will,  I could 
not  have  felt  more  certain  of  it.  . . . At  the  moment  of  Benediction, 
Jesus  drew  me  towards  Himself  with  such  force  that  it  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  resist.  And  I then  promised  Him,  from  the  very  bottom 
of  my  soul,  that  I would  be  His  now  and  for  all  eternity  (p.  14). 

The  grace  here  spoken  of  was  the  call  she  felt  to  embrace  the 
religious  life.  At  first  she  resisted  it,  but  at  length,  overcoming 
her  repugnance  to  speak  of  it,  she  opened  her  heart  to  her  father, 
who,  much  as  it  cost  him  to  part  with  his  favourite  child,  his 
Benjamins  as  he  fondly  termed  her,  gave  her  his  full  and  free 
consent,  to  enter,  as  she  wished,  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
In  order  to  serve  God  better  in  teaching  others,  it  was  proposed 
for  Esterina  to  pass  a public  examination,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
diploma.  Trusting  solely  in  God,  and  doing  all  for  Him,  she 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a much  higher  diploma  than  that  to  which 
she  aspired,  the  Professors  being  astonished  at  the  vigour  of  her 
understanding,  and  the  readiness  with  which  she  answered  every 
question.  At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year,  when  she  received 
the  prize  for  Excellence , which  for  many  years  had  not  been 
awarded  to  any  pupil,  her  father  wished  her  to  pass  some  weeks 
at  his  villa  near  Perugia,  for  rest  and  change.  There  she  tasted 
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to  the  full  home  delights,  but  she  never  wavered  from  her 
purpose.  Her  desire  was  to  go  straight  from  the  school-room 
to  the  novitiate,  but  God  had  arranged  otherwise,  and  Esterina 
was  destined  to  blossom  in  the  Paradise  above,  not  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  earth.  Whilst  in  the  country, 
she  took  part  in  an  excursion  to  a villa  beautifully  situated  on 
a steep  hill  some  miles  distant  Esterina  walked  all  the  way, 
overdid  her  strength,  and  was  never  well  after.  On  her  return 
to  the  convent,  despite  the  care  lavished  on  her,  she  grew 
gradually  worse  ; a valve  in  the  heart  had  been  injured  through 
the  fatigue  of  that  long  walk,  and  on  December  28,  1881,  her 
life  came  to  a sudden  and  unexpected  close,  and  her  pure  soul, 
in  all  its  baptismal  innocence,  went  to  receive  the  immortal 
crown  of  her  Spouse. 

This  little  biography  will  be  a very  useful  one  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  school-girls,  and  for  those  who  are  pupils  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  it  will  possess  a double  value.  To  them  it  is 
dedicated,  and  we  would  join  with  the  translator  in  the  hope 
she  expresses,  that  they  will  take  Esterina  for  their  model,  and 
imitate  her  in  her  generous  love  of  God  and  the  hidden  sanctity 
of  her  life. 


6.— THE  IRISH  LAND  COMMISSION.1 

The  Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  issued  early 
in  the  current  year,  is  full  of  interest,  and  we  make  no  apology 
for  laying  before  our  readers  a summary  of  its  contents. 

The  total  number  of  fair  rent  cases  disposed  of  by  Sub- 
commissions during  the  twelve  months  under  review  is  46,142,  to 
which  number  must  be  added  4,345  cases  settled  in  the  Civil 
Bill  Courts.  This  gives  a total  of  something  over  50,000  cases, 
as  against  rather  more  than  17,000  dealt  with  in  the  first  twelve 
months  from  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  Moreover,  during 
the  year  ending  August  21,  1883,  there  were  filed  just  36,000 
judicial  agreements  for  fair  rents,  arrived  at  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Courts,  the  corresponding  number  for  the  previous 
twelve  months  being  somewhat  over  12,000. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  applications  which  were  dismissed 
or  withdrawn,  the  area  dealt  with  by  the  Sub-commissions  and 
by  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  was  960,000  statute  acres ; on  which  the 

1 Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission  for  the  period  from  August  22,  1882, 
to  August  22,  1883.  (Parliamentary  Blue-Book.) 
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rental  was  reduced  from  £650, 000  to  £522,000,  or  nearly  20  per 
cent.  The  area ' affected  by  judicial  agreements  arrived  at 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Courts  amounts  to  920,000  acres, 
on  which  the  rental  has  been  reduced  from  £619,000  to  £5 1 1,000, 
or  nearly  17*5  per  cent 

Against  the  decisions  of  the  Sub-commissions  and  of  the 
Civil  Bill  Courts  just  7,000  appeals  have  been  lodged,  of  which 
however  somewhat  more  than  1,400  have  been  withdrawn.  Of 
the  remainder,  owing  to  what  the  Commissioners  appear  not 
unreasonably  to  regard  as  a flaw  in  the  machinery  for  working 
the  Act  only  1,126  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  twelve  months 
under  review ; with  the  result  of  raising  the  rental  as  fixed  by 
the  Sub-commissions  from  £28,900  to  £29,600,  in  round 
numbers,  or  by  rather  more  than  2^  per  cent 

Turning  next  to  the  cumulative  tables  which  summarise  the 
working  of  the  Act  during  the  two  years  ending  August  21, 
1883,  we  find  that  the  area  dealt  with  by  the  Courts  (*>.,  by 
the  Sub-commissions  and  by  the  Civil  Bill  Courts)  is  very  nearly 
1,390,000  acres ; and  on  this  acreage  the  rental  has  been  reduced 
from  £988,000  to  £791,000,  i.e.,  nearly  20  per  cent.  In  accord- 
ance with  judicial  agreements  lodged  with  and  accepted  by  the 
Courts,  a rental  of  nearly  £860,000  has  been  reduced  to 
£706,000,  or  by  about  18  per  cent.  The  area  affected  in  this 
case  is  not  given,  but  taking  the  averages  afforded  by  the  pre- 
ceding tables  it  cannot  be  less  than  1,200,000  statute  acres. 
This  will  give  a grand  total  of  more  than  2,500,000  acres 
hitherto  affected  by  the  Land  Act,  and  a total  rental  of  more 
than  £1,750,000  sterling,  reduced  by  about  19  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  working  of  the  Act  in  the 
four  provinces.  Ulster  has  made  more  than  18,000  applications 
to  the  Sub- commissioners,  Connaught  coming  next  with  9,784  ; 
then  Munster  with  8,872,  and  last  Leinster  with  5,355.  The 
applications  from  Ulster  represent  an  area  of  470,000  acres,  in 
Munster  they  cover  397,000,  in  Connaught  and  Leinster  respec- 
tively 238,000  and  212,000.  The  percentage  reduction  of  rent 
effected  by  the  Sub-commissions  in  the  four  provinces  has  been 
as  follows:  Ulster  21*3,  Connaught  20*5,  Munster  19*2,  Leinster 
17*6.  The  total  rental  dealt  with  in  Ulster  has  been  almost 
three  times  as  great  as  in  Connaught,  almost  twice  as  great  as  in 
Leinster,  and  nearly  20  per  cent  greater  than  in  Munster.  The 
relative  amounts  shown  by  the  tables  for  the  Civil  Bill  Courts 
differ  a good  deal  from  those  just  given,  but  the  quantities  dealt 
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with  are  a mere  fraction  of  those  handled  by  the  Sub-commis- 
sions. Of  judicial  agreements  lodged  with  the  Land  Commission 
Ulster  shows  23,792  ; being  more  than  three  times  the  number 
contributed  by  any  of  the  other  Provinces.  Connaught  how- 
ever lodged  more  than  3, OCX)  agreements  with  the  Civil  Bill 
Courts,  to  which  Ulster  sent  in  only  907,  Leinster  630,  and 
Munster  193,  so  that  the  respective  totals  stand  thus:  Ulster 
24,700,  Connaught  11,000,  Leinster  7,000,  Munster  5,700.  The 
total  rentals  dealt  with  under  agreements  are,  in  round  numbers, 
as  follows:  Ulster  £372, 000,  Leinster  £216,000,  Munster 
£162,000,  Connaught  £107,000.  These  amounts  have  been 
reduced  respectively  by  17,  17,  19,  and  20  per  cent 

Under  the  Arrears  Act  (1882)  136,000  applications  have  been 
made  for  discharge  of  arrears,  of  which  nearly  130,000  were 
granted,  and  about  6,000  disallowed  or  withdrawn.  Of  these 
applications  more  than  95,000  were  made  jointly  by  the 
landlords  and  tenants  concerned,  and  37,600  by  tenants  only; 
The  amount  ordered  to  be  paid  somewhat  exceeded  £812,000. 
What  amount  of  arrearage— according  to  old  reckonings — is 
covered  by  this  sum  does  not  appear  either  from  the  tables  or 
from  the  body  of  the  Report. 

With  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  in  certain  par- 
ticulars not  referred  to  above  the  Commissioners  write : 

Landlords  and  tenants  have  availed  themselves,  in  gradually 
increasing  numbers,  of  the  facilities  we  have  offered  them  of  having 
rents  determined  by  Court  Valuers  without  litigation  and  without 
expense.  Recourse  has  been  had  in  few  instances  only  ...  to  the 
mode  of  fixing  a rent  by  arbitration,  as  provided  by  the  40th  section 
of  the  Act ; 1 rent  was  settled  by  this  method  last  year,  and  in  this 
year  8.  We  have  to  state  that  the  19th  section  of  the  Act,  which 
aims  at  increasing  and  improving  the  accommodation  for  labourers, 
has  not  been  operative  to  any  large  extent  The  number  of  orders 
made  by  Sub-commissions  under  this  section,  during  the  year  under 
report,  for  the  erection  or  improvement  of  cottages  was  268.  In  the 
previous  year  226  such  orders  were  made.  . . . The  purchase  clauses 
of  the  Act  continue  to  operate  slowly,  and  most  of  the  applications 
received,  although  some  large  transactions  are  in  progress,  relate  to 
single  holdings  or  to  small  portions  of  estates.  Among  the  reasons 
for  this  state  of  things  are  probably  the  following  . . . : The  disinclina- 
tion of  owners  to  sell  isolated  holdings ; the  uncertainty  existing  as  to 
the  prospects  and  future  value  of  land  in  this  country ; and — 
the  expectation  of  further  legislation  granting  more  favourable  terms  to 
tenant  purchasers  (Report,  p.  5). 
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It  is  observed  by  the  Commissioners  that  tenant-purchasers 
of  residues  of  Church  Property 

Have  been  very  much  embarrassed  both  by  the  rents  of  their 
[subtenants  having  been  in  many  instances  lowered  by  the  Land 
Courts,  and  also  by  the  difficulty  they  have  experienced,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  in  collecting  any  rents  whatever.  The  result  is 
that  they  have  fallen  considerably  into  arrear  in  the  payment  of  their 
annual  instalments. 

In  an  Appendix  which  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  Report,  the  Commissioners  reply  in  detail  to 
the  strictures  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
was  appointed  last  year  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Land 
Act  To  this  document  we  may  perhaps  return  on  a future 
occasion. 


7. — THE  GOLD-HEADED  CANE.1 

It  may  not  be  as  well  known  to  the  general  public,  as  it  is  to 
most  Londoners  of  education,  that  there  is  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  a gold-headed  cane,  having  engraved  on  its  head  the 
names  of  the  celebrated  physicians  Radcliffe,  Mead,  Askew, 
Pitcairn,  and  Baillie,  by  whom  it  was  successively  carried.  It 
was  presented  to  the  College  by  the  widow  of  the  last-named 
physician,  and  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  present  College 
in  Pall  Mall  East,  it  was  placed  in  a cupboard  of  the  library, 
where  it  remained  for  fifty  years.  It  has  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  a glass  case,  occupying  a conspicuous  position  in  the 
same  apartment,  where  it  attracts  much  notice  from  many 
visitors  to  the  library. 

The  career  of  this  remarkable  cane  is  therefore  divided  into 
two  distinct  periods,  that  of  its  intercourse  with  the  outer  world, 
and  that  which  dates  from  its  withdrawal  from  it  During  the 
former  period  the  gold-headed  cane  in  question — borne  as  it  was 
by  a succession  of  the  most  eminent  and  popular  London 
physicians — must  necessarily  have  been  present  in  many  stirring 
scenes ; in  the  latter  period,  that  of  its  retirement  into  compara- 
tive seclusion  at  the  College  of  Physicians  in  an  apartment 
where,  as  it  happens,  all  the  most  important  business  of  the  cor- 

1 The  Gold- Headed  Cane . Edited  by  William  Munk,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  Fellow  and 
late  Senior  Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  London : Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.,  1884. 
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poration  is  transacted,  our  friend  the  walking-stick  of  great 
medicos  has  had  abundant  time  for  meditation  on  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  course  of  time  in  the  medical  profession.  It  was 
plain,  then,  that  much  valuable  and  interesting  information 
acquired  by  a cane  of  experience  so  protracted,  wide,  and  varied 
would  be  for  ever  lost  to  the  world  if  some  means  were  not 
speedily  devised  of  providing  it  with  a tongue  or  a pen  by 
which  to  tell  us  what  was  in  its  wise  and  venerable  old  gold 
head. 

Dr.  Munk  has  done  us  this  service  in  the  delightful  little 
octavo  lately  edited  by  him,  wherein  the  cane,  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  “ Chrysalis  ” in  The  Adventures  of  a Guinea , is  madfe 
to  tell  its  own  story.  In  the  first  five  chapters,  Dr.  Macmichael, 
who,  as  Registrar  of  the  College  during  the  first  and  more 
stirring  period  in  the  life  of  this  most  celebrated  of  doctor's 
canes,  has  himself  given  some  account  of  them,  is  made  to  act  as 
amanuensis;  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  the  volume,  com- 
prising the  period  of  the  gold-headed  cane's  retirement  from 
active  life,  the  pen  is  taken  up  at  the  point  of  the  story  where 
Dr.  Macmichael  had  laid  it  down  by  the  editor  himself,  to 
chronicle  the  comments  and  the  meditations  made  by  this  most 
shrewd  and  observant  of  canes  during  the  long  leisure  of  its 
retirement  in  the  glass  case  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  result  is  that  the  reader  will  find  in  The  Gold-Headed 
Cane  a rare  fund  of  information  always  interesting  and,  though 
limited  to  the  subject  of  physic  and  physicians,  sufficiently  varied, 
which  is  conveyed  to  the  reader  in  an  extremely  easy,  chatty, 
and  agreeable  form,  about  the  many  celebrities  the  gold-headed 
cane  was  brought  into  contact  with  as  the  companion  of 
physicians  so  eminent  as  the  five  already  named ; about  great 
historical  personages  and  worthies  so  celebrated  as  William  the 
Third,  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark;  about 
Prince  Eugene,  and  Bishop  Burnet,  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane ; and,  indeed,  about  nearly  all  the  remarkable 
people  who  figured  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  one  word, 
this  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  little  book  is  a brief  but 
exceedingly  clever  abridgment  of  the  history  of  modem  medicine 
and  surgery  interwoven  with  bright  sketches  of  the  lives  of  many 
of  those  great,  good,  and  learned  men,  who  have  done  so  much 
in  recent  times  in  this  country  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-beings  and  to  save  or  greatly  to  prolong  human  life. 
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I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Glories  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour 1 is  a little  book 
which  we  regret  we  were  not  able  to  recommend  in  our  April 
issue,  but  we  hope  that  even  though  the  month  of  May  should 
have  already  begun  before  these  lines  meet  the  reader’s  eye,  yet 
he  may  be  induced  to  procure  it  in  order  to  practise  the  inte- 
resting and  efficacious  devotion  which  it  recommends.  It  is  a 
Manual  for  the  Month  of  May  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour . It 
gives  for  each  day  a portion  of  the  history  of  the  miraculous 
picture  bearing  this  title  in  the  Church  of  St.  Alphonsus  at 
Rome,  a short  meditation,  a prayer,  practice  for  the  day  and 
pious  anecdote.  A beautiful  copy  of  the  picture  forms  the 
frontispiece.  The  Bishop  of  Leeds  strongly  recommends  it,  the 
Bishop  of  Middlesbrough  writes  the  preface,  testifying  his  own 
experience  of  its  powerful  efficacy.  Every  priest  who  loves  our 
Lady  ought  to  help  in  propagating  this  devotion,  and  every 
pious  Catholic  who  makes  trial  of  it  will  find  that  our  Lady’s 
generosity  will  not  disappoint  his  confidence  in  her. 

The  notes  of  the  Church  are  the  means  provided  by  Almighty 
God  to  enable  outsiders  to  recognize  her  claims,  and  the  normal 
method  for  the  searcher  is  to  take  these  notes  or  marks,  and 
examine  what  religious  body  possesses  them.  The  best  kind  of 
book  for  the  honest  enquirer  is  one  which  makes  them  the  basis  * 
of  its  argument.  The  little  book  by  C.  F.  B.  A.,  entitled  Which 
is  the  True  Church  ?2  of  which  a new  edition  has  just  appeared, 
sets  forth  these  notes  clearly  and  distinctly,  shows  how  they  are 

1 The  Glories  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour , forming  a Manual  for  the  Month 
of  May.  By  Rer.  H.  Samtrain,  C.SS.R.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Rev. 

T.  Livius,  C.SS.R. 

* Which  is  the  True  Church ? A few  plain  reasons  for  joining  the  Roman 
Catholic  Communion.  By  C.  F.  B.  A.  New  edition.  London  : Burns  and  Oates, 
1884. 
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proposed  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture  as  characterizing  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  argues  with  irrefragable  force  that  they 
are  found  alone  in  that  Church  which  is  subject  to  Peter’s  See. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  are  issuing  an  edition  in  eight 
monthly  parts  of  Palmer’s  Early  Christian  Symbolism ,s  It  is 
edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Northcote  and  Canon  Brownlow. 
The  drawings  are  beautifully  executed,  and  the  colouring  is 
done  by  hand.  Each  number  contains  four  plates.  It  is  a work 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  Catholic,  and  indeed 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  early  Christian  art 

In  all  the  writings  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  there  is  a sweet 
attractiveness  which  will  render  them  to  the  end  of  time  a 
treasure  whence  new  jewels  will  continually  be  drawn.  His 
Maxims  and  Counsels  arranged  for  every  day  in  the  year 4 furnish 
a series  of  holy  thoughts  which  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  souls 
of  those  who  read  and  ponder  them  day  by  day.  They  are 
published  by  Messrs.  Gill  in  a convenient  pocket  form,  elegantly 
got  up,  and  are  very  suitable  for  a little  present 

The  new  Church  of  the  Oratory,  opened  on  the  25th  of  April, 
is  the  most  magnificent  Catholic  church  in  the  whole  of  England. 
A description  of  it,5  of  the  various  chapels  it  contains  and  of 
its  chief  objects  of  interest,  has  just  been  issued,  and  will  be  most 
useful  to  all  who  visit  it. 

Everything  is  welcome  that  tends  directly  or  indirectly  to 
spread  the  Devotion  of  the  Rosary,  so  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  practice  of  the  faithful  by  our  present  Holy  Father.  No 
one  can,  we  think,  read  Miss  Rose  Howe’s  prettily  arid  piously 
told  little  story  of  a pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Dominic  one 
Rosary  Sunday,6  without  a feeling  akin  to  that  which  is  pro- 
duced in  a Catholic,  who,  long  accustomed  to  the  freezing  cold 
of  our  Protestant  atmosphere,  finds  himself  unexpectedly  thawing 
in  the  warmth  of  sunny  Catholic  lands. 


5 Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A series  of  compositions  from  Fresco  Paintings, 
Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcophagi.  Selected,  arranged,  and  described  by  the  late 
W.  Palmer,  M.A.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Northcote,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
W.  R.  Brownlow.  London  : Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

4 Maxims  and  Counsels  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  for  every  day  in  the  year . By  the 
late  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Halifax.  Dublin  : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 

8 Description  of  the  new  Church  of  the  Oratory , London . With  Engravings. 
Laslett,  12,  Fulham  Road. 

• The  Festival  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  at  the  Tomb  of  St.  Dominic.  By  Miss 
Rose  Howe,  author  of  Record  of  a Suffering  Soul , &c.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana : Ave 
Maria  Press,  1884. 
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The  Luther  Celebration,7  set  on  foot  to  glorify  the  so-called 
Reformer  of  Germany,  has  ended  in  unmasking  his  real  character 
to  the  world  in  a manner  to  amaze,  to  their  souls'  benefit,  let  us 
hope,  many  hitherto  undoubting  believers  in  the  work,  words, 
and  personal  worth  of  the  monk  of  Wittenberg.  No  one  has 
written  so  indefatigably  and  laboured  so  successfully  in  this 
praiseworthy  work  of  hoisting  the  devil  with  his  own  petard  as 
Father  Anderdon,  who  has  had  the  happy  thought  of  gathering 
together  and  publishing  in  a cheap  form  his  various  short,  pithy, 
and  most  telling  little  pamphlets  about  Martin  Luther,  his 
worth,  words,  and  work. 

Luther  and  his  Century 8 is  an  useful  series  of  lectures  full  of 
historical  information  on  the  great  Luther  controversy.  It  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  valuable  matter  in  its  twenty  closely-printed 
pages,  and  though  it  is  rather  late  in  the  field,  we  hope  it  will 
open  the  eyes  of  many  readers  to  the  truth  respecting  the 
Reformer  and  his  friends. 

Father  Ryan's  Harmony  of  the  Passion9  is  an  useful  in- 
centive to  devotion,  and  will  be  a valuable  aid  to  meditation 
and  pious  reading.  It  simply  weaves  together  into  a continuous 
narrative  the  words  of  the  Gospels.  Short  notes  are  added 
sometimes  suggesting  pious  reflections,  sometimes  explanatory. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Herder  th z Mysteries  of  the 
Rosary™  illustrated  in  fifteen  brilliant  and  striking  pictures. 
Children  must  be  appealed  to  through  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
ear,  and  the  bright  colours  and  bold  outlines  of  this  new  series 
cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  important  truths 
depicted,  and  to  help  them  to  keep  them  in  their  thoughts  when 
they  are  saying  their  beads. 

Dr.  Mossman  has  written  to  the  Holy  Father  a Latin  letter11 
regretting  the  Anglican  schism,  and  expressing  his  loyal  and 
dutiful  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  But  there  are  four  con- 
cessions Leo  the  Thirteenth  must  make  if  England  is  to  submit 
to  Rome.  The  people  of  England  must  have  an  open  Bible  in 

1 Luther.  By  W.  H.  Anderdon,  S.J.  London : Bums  and  Oates. 

* Luther  and  his  Century . Seven  Lectures  delivered  at  Holy  Rood  Church, 
Swindon,  by  Rev.  H.  Eikerling.  Bums  and  Oates. 

9 The  Complete  Story  of  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  From 
the  Gospel  narratives.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Ryan,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Thurles.  Dublin : 
Browne  and  Nolan. 

10  7 he  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary  (Illustrated).  Herder  in  Freiburg  (Baden). 

u A Latin  Letter  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth , Successor  of  St.  Peter 

and  Primate  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  T.  W.  Mossman,  D.D.  London : John 
Hodges. 
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their  mother-tongue,  a married  clergy,  English  Mass,  and  Com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  and  he  appeals  to  Rome  to  give  these 
and  to  recover  the  wandering  sheep.  But  he  forgets  that  the 
Church  of  God  requires  unconditional  submission  and  will  brook 
no  compromise  with  rebels.  If  Mr.  Mossman  desires  unity,  why 
does  he  not  show  the  wandering  sheep  the  way  by  travelling  the 
road  himself  ? 

Miss  O’Hara's  graceful  little  poem12  is  the  one,  as  the  title-page 
informs  us,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  in  the  literary  com- 
petition held  in  October,  1882,  in  honour  of  St.  Teresa’s  death  at 
Salamanca  ; in  the  limited  space  of  four  short  cantos,  it  gives 
the  principal  events  of  the  life  as  well  as  the  more  striking  traits 
of  the  character  of  a Saint  whose  name  is  dear  to  all 
Christendom  in  her  fourfold  aspect  of  Doctor,  Virgin,  Saint,  and 
Reformer  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  Order  of  Carmel. 

Considering  how  much  has  been  written  about  Mary  Stuart, 
the  author  of  this  short  tragedy13  has  been  rather  ambitious  in 
choosing  the  sad  story  of  that  unhappy  Queen  for  her  subject, 
the  more  so  because  the  drama  before  us  embraces  a wide 
period  of  history ; the  opening  scene  exhibiting  the  heroine  on 
the  eve  of  her  departure  from  the  convent  school  where  her 
happy  youth  was  passed,  and  the  final  scene  leaving  her  upon 
the  scaffold,  ready  to  lay  her  fair  head  upon  the  block. 
Moreover,  the  theatre  of  the  first  act  is  France;  that  of  the 
second  Scotland ; whilst  the  third  is  played  out  in  England. 
Despite  all  this,  the  writer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
successful  treatment  of  a difficult  theme;  the  play  is  much 
above  the  average  of  those  adapted  for  private  performances 
the  interest  being  well  sustained  and  the  story  clearly  told. 
The  number  of  dramatis  personce  introduced  upon  the  stage — no 
less  than  twenty-seven,  exclusive  of  servants  and  attendants, 
in  the  course  of  this  short  play  of  forty-six  or  forty-seven  pages— 
seems  rather  large,  and  if  it  is  to  be  acted,  the  speeches  in  scene 
the  first  of  the  third  act  might  perhaps  be  curtailed  or  divided 
with  advantage. 

Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Sales  from  Landlord  to 
Tenant  in  Ireland .u — The  very  useful  hand-book  lately  compiled 

23  Si.  Teresa.  A Prize  Poem.  By  Cassie  M.  O’Hara.  London : Washbourne, 
1883. 

u Mary  Queen  of  Scots . A Tragedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  M.  Quinn.  London  : 
Washbourne,  1884. 

14  Hand-book  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Sales  from  Landlord  to  Tenant  in 
Ireland.  By  Messrs.  Fottrell,  solicitors.  Dublin  : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 
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by  the  well-I^fiown  Dublin  solicitors,  Messrs.  Fottrell,  has  been 
evidently  designed  to  assist  the  general  public  in  understanding 
the  complicated  question  of  land-transfer  in  Ireland.  All  the 
recent  Acts  are  embodied  and  clearly  explained,  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  find  that  ordinary  words  and  simple  sentences 
have  been  used  in  the  explanation.  In  this  respect  Messrs.  Fottrell 
have  set  a good  example  to  many  compilers  of  so-called  hand- 
books. A very  full  index  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  work, 
which  is  further  enriched  with  the  report  of  Mr.  George  Fottrell, 
jun.,  late  solicitor  to  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  on  the  pur- 
chase clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  This  report  should  be 
carefully  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question.  As  to 
the  difficulties  that  surround  the  purchase  of  land  in  Ireland,  we 
are  hardly  prepared  for  the  revelation  contained  in  pp.  vii. — ix. 
of  the  Preface ; and,  judging  from  the  experiences  there  given 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  we  are  satisfied  that  Irish  tenants 
will  not  buy  under  the  present  cumbrous  and  frightfully  expen- 
sive system. 

It  may  seem  rather  late  in  the  day  to  notice  the  late 
Professor  Jevons’s  little  book  on  “The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labour,”16  but  in  connection  with  the  present  ferment  about 
the  housing  of  the  poor  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  sentences  from  the  chapter  on  “Trades  Union 
Legislation  ” : 

Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  poorer  classes  than  any 
artificial  restrictions  in  the  building  trades  tending  to  raise  the  cost  of 
building  or  to  impede  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  bricklaying 
and  the  other  building  arts.  The  effect  is  peculiarly  injurious,  because 
it  places  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  produce  really 
good  new  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  There  are  always 
quantities  of  old  houses  and  buildings  of  various  sorts  which  can 
be  let  as  lodgings  at  a rate  below  that  at  which  it  is  possible  to  build 
good  new  ones.  The  result  is  either  that  very  inferior  cheap  houses 
must  be  built,  or  the  more  expensive  model  dwellings  fall  practically 
to  a better  paid  class.  The  general  effect  is  to  make  really  wholesome 
houses  a luxury  for  the  wealthier  classes,  while  the  residuum  have  to 
herd  together  between  whatever  walls  they  can  find  (pp.  104,  105). 

No  doubt  landowners,  and  owners  of  house  property,  and  middle- 
men of  various  sorts  and  degrees,  and  the  whole  system  of 
building  leases,  have  much  to  answer  for  in  regard  to  the  housing 
of  the  poor,  and  the  coming  legislation  on  the  subject  will  have 

n The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour . By  W.  Stanley  Jevons.  London : Macmillan. 
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to  take  account  of  all  these ; but  it  is  instructive  to  be  reminded 
that  among  the  economic  enemies  of  the  destitute  poor  those 
who  stand  only  one  or  two  steps  above  them  in  the  social  scale 
may  sometimes  be  found. 

The  depressed  condition  of  the  Irish  fisheries  is  due  to 
various  causes — to  the  want  of  harbour  accommodation,  to  the 
absence  of  means  of  transport,  and  most  of  all  to  the  crushing 
miseries  which  have  affected  directly  or  indirectly  every  branch 
of  industry  in  Ireland.  All  who  are  interested  in  Irish  interests 
should  read  Mr.  Doherty’s  Irish  Harbour  Accommodation  and 
Irish  Sea  Fisheries ,16  which  gives  in  detail  the  causes  of  past 
decay  and  hopes  of  future  progress. 

Miss  Pennell’s  entertaining  little  book17  will  afford  amuse- 
ment to  adults  as  well  as  to  the  children  for  whose  benefit  it 
has  been  written.  It  contains  the  history  of  two  sisters  during  a 
stay  they  made  at  the  house  of  an  aunt,  and  also  during  a 
portion  of  their  school-days.  The  contrast  between  their  very 
opposite  characters  is  well  drawn,  Edith,  the  elder,  being  a model 
of  every  virtue,  while  her  younger  sister  Maud  is  a thorough 
little  scape-grace.  But  her  naughtiness  is  however  so  delight- 
fully original  and  amusing,  and  sketched  with  so  able  a hand, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  the  record  of  her  various 
freaks.  The  account  of  how  she  sewed  her  old  nurse  to  the 
chair,  and  also  of  how  the  wilful  little  maiden  was  nearly  lost 
out  at  sea,  deserve  special  mention,  although  we  think  that  the 
consequences  of  these  and  many  other  evil  deeds  are  not 
sufficiently  painful  to  serve  as  a deterrent  in  the  case  of  juvenile 
readers.  Rather  do  we  fear  less  the  piquant  narrative  here  given 
of  the  various  exploits  of  the  youthful  delinquent  may  suggest 
an  imitation  of  them  to  some  children  whose  duller  intellects 
would  never  have  formed  such  schemes  had  they  not  read  of  the 
success  with  which  Maud  Hamilton  carried  them  out 

1#  Irish  Harbour  Accommodation  and  Irish  Sea  Fisheries . By  W.  J.  Doherty,  C.E. 
Dublin  : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 

17  Maud  Hamilton  ; or  Self-will  and  its  Consequences . By  Mary  Agatha  Pennell. 
Richardson  and  Son,  London  and  Derby. 
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II.— MAGAZINES. 

The  third  issue  of  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach  for  this 
year  opens  with  a short  account  of  the  Propaganda.  This  insti- 
tution, whose  cosmopolitan  character  and  world-wide  work 
renders  it  of  vast  importance  to  the  whole  Church,  consists  of  a 
Congregation,  Seminary,  Press,  Library,  and  Museum  ; it  sur- 
vived temporary  suppression  by  the  French  Revolutionists  in 
1798,  to  awake  in  1814  to  new  life  and  activity.  The  object  of 
the  Propaganda  is,  as  is  well  known,  to  draw  all  nations  together 
in  the  unity  of  the  Faith ; and  in  1874,  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  two  students  of  twenty  different  nationalities  were  preparing 
in  the  Collegium  Urbanum  for  missionary  labour.  Spared  from 
spoliation  in  1871,  the  Propaganda  has  now  fallen  a prey  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  Italian  Government,  which  has  laid  sacrilegious 
hands  upon  its  revenues,  and  by  confiscating  these,  has  crippled 
its  power  and  destroyed  its  action.  Dr.  Pachtler  concludes  his 
brief  but  interesting  notice  of  the  excavations  'made  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Troy,  by  pointing  out 
that  these  valuable  and  curious  discoveries  are  not  only  of 
historical  and  archaeological  importance,  but  are  to  be  hailed  as 
a victory  over  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age,  which  sneers  at  faith 
as  being  credulity,  pronounces  time-honoured  tradition  to  be 
myths  and  fables,  and  denies  the  existence  of  whatever  is  not 
palpable  to  the  senses.  Father  Dressel  continues  his  discussion 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  science  and  philosophy,  triumphantly 
proving  that  Aristotle  owed  his  correct  system  of  research,  and 
power  of  connecting  the  various  phenomena  of  nature  in  an 
harmonious  whole,  to  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  scholastic 
philosophy ; he  thus  contradicts  those  who  assert  that  Aristotle 
would  have  been  a greater  and  truer  scientist  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  the  modern  principles  of  “ exact  thought”  The 
critique  of  Molitre's  life  and  dramatic  productions  points  out  the 
tendency  of  the  latter  to  lower  the  moral  standard,  by  almost 
invariably  engaging  the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  and  getting 
the  laugh  on  the  side  of  the  wrong-doer,  by  whose  superior 
smartness  honesty,  truth,  and  justice  are  made  ridiculous. 

The  Katholik  for  March  glances  at  the  different  views  of 
Optimism,  from  that  of  Plato,  who  held  that  the  existing 
universe  was  not  merely  the  only  one  possible,  but  the  most 
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perfect  one  possible,  down  to  the  optimists  of  recent  times.  At 
first  sight,  these  theories  appear  to  have  something  grand  and 
magnanimous,  to  inculcate  hope  and  trust  in  Providence ; they 
deny  not  the  existence  of  evil,  but  foretell,  in  contrast  to 
Pessimism,  a future  triumph  of  good  and  the  universal  diffusion 
of  happiness  even  in  this  world.  The  Christian  view  affords  the 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty ; it  is  a relative,  but  not  absolute 
Optimism,  since  by  the  omnipotence  of  God  evil  can  be  made 
subservient  to  and  productive  of  good.  Dr.  Praxmarer  enters  upon 
an  ample  and  clear  discussion  of  what  has  long  been  a point  of 
dispute  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  namely,  as  to 
the  power  of  a simple  priest  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Con- 
firmation, and  whether  or  no  in  doing  so  he  acts  potestate  juris - 
dictionis.  We  are  told  that  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  it 
has  been  the  explicit  opinion  in  the  West,  in  opposition  to  the 
East,  that  bishops  cannot  de  jure  proprio%  without  the  special 
authorization  of  the  Holy  See,  delegate  to  any  individual  priest 
or  congregation  of  priests,  the  power  to  confirm ; since  in  order 
to  confirm  licite  et  validey  in  addition  to  his  own  sacerdotal 
character  and  the  power  delegated  to  him,  the  priest  must 
receive  a certain  dignity  independent  of  the  Episcopal  authoriza- 
tion, communicated  directly  from  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church. 

The  subject  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Cassation  against  the  Propaganda  is  also  taken  up  by  the 
Civ i ltd  Cattolica.  It  is  deplored  as  a blow  struck  at  the  heart 
of  Catholicity,  in  its  centre  Rome,  inflicting  a wound  felt 
throughout  every  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  by  impeding 
the  Church  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  sublime  mission.  Un- 
happily reconciliation  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Italian 
Government  seems  as  far  distant  as  ever.  The  article  on  the 
intellectual  decadence  of  Italy  animadverts  on  the  present  prosti- 
tution of  the  criticism  of  the  press,  which  panders  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  casting  odium  upon  all  writers  of  good  sense  and  sin- 
cerity, especially  those  who  are  distinctively  Catholic,  and  burn- 
ing incense  upon  the  altar  of  Revolutionists,  Atheists,  and  all 
enemies  of  religion.  A new  serial  story  is  commenced  in  the 
Civiltd  (No.  8n),  wTiich  promises  to  give  an  entertaining  view  of 
life  and  manners  in  the  present  day ; it  is  entitled  “ La  Contessa 
Intemazionale.” 
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Charles  Eason’s 

EDITIONS  OF 

CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

{Published  under  Episcopal  approbation .) 


The  Garden  of  the  Soul.  A Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercises 

and  Instructions.  Revised  and  improved.  Containing  all  additional  Devotions 
in  general  use.  Five  different  editions,  with  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
From  6d.  upwards. 

The  Key  of  Heaven.  Or,  a Manual  of  Prayer.  By  the  late 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  Murphy,  Catholic  Bishop.  Containing  Indulgenced  Prayers,  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  and  other  Devotions.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
Six  different  editions.  From  6d.  upwards. 

The  Manual  of  Catholic  Piety.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Gahan, 

O.S.A.  Revised  and  improved.  Containing  new  Prayers  and  Devotions  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Hymns,  See.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Five 
% different  editions.  From  6d.  upwards. 

The  Treasury  of  the  Sacred  Heart  A New  Manual  of 

Prayer.  Containing  new  Litanies,  Acts  of  Devotion,  and  Indulgenced  Prayers 
in  honour  of  the  Sacred  Heart  i8mo.  740  pages.  From  2s.  6d.  upwards. 

The  same,  with  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Abridged.  Royal  321x10.  is.6d. 
upwards. 

The  Manual  of  Catholic  Devotion.  For  Private  Use.  and 

the  Services  of  the  Church.  481110.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
From  4d.  upwards. 

The  Path  to  Paradise.  New  edition,  revised  and  improved 

With  Illustrations  of  the  Mass,  Stations  of  the  Cross,  &c.  Three  different 
editions.  From  2d.,  4<L,  6d. 

Holy  Childhood.  A Book  of  Simple  Prayers  and  Instructions 

for  Little  Children.  Large  type  edition,  with  illustrations.  Royal  321110.  From  is. 
The  same.  Demy  32mo.  6d.,  is.,  is.  6d. 

De  Segur’s  Works  for  Little  Children. 

1.  The  Child  Jesus.  4.  On  Prayer. 

2.  On  Temptation  and  Sin.  5.  On  Confession. 

3.  On  Holy  Communion.  6.  On  Piety. 

In  paper  covers,  each  3d.  Cloth,  6d.  Complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Child’s  Book  of  the  Passion.  A Simple  Explanation  of  the 

Passion  of  our  Lord.  Paper  covers,  3d. ; cloth,  6kL 

Several  of  the  above  are  to  be  had  on  common  paper  for  cheap  distribution. 
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Works  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Coleridge. 

t.  The  Life  of  our  Life.  Two  Vols.  15s. 

2.  The  Works  and  Words  of  our  Saviour.  One  Vol.  6s.  6d. 

3.  The  Story  of  the  Gospels.  One  Vol.  7s.  6d. 

[These  two  volumes  are  reprints,  with  some  additions  and  omissions,  of  the  Life  of 
our  Life . The  first  contains  the  narrative  and  explanatory  chapters,  the  second  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels , complete], 

4.  The  Public  Life  of  our  Lord.  Seven  Volumes  are  now  published.  Price 

6s.  6d,  each  Volume. 

The  Ministry  of  St.  John  Baptist.  One  Volume. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Three  Volumes. 

The  Training  of  the  Apostles.  Three  Volumes. 

5.  The  Return  of  the  King.  Discourses  on  the  Latter  Days.  7s.  6d. 

6.  The  Baptism  of  the  King.  Considerations  on  the  Sacred  Passion.  7s.  6d. 

7.  The  Prisoners  of  the  King.  Thoughts  on  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of 

Purgatory.  New  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Edited  by  the  same . 

The  History  of  the  Sacred  Passion.  By  Father  Luis  de  la  Palma.  7s.  6d. 

A cheap  Edition,  5s. 


BOOKS  FOR  MEDITATION  AND  RETREAT. 

1.  The  Christian  Reformed  in  Mind  and  Manners.  By  Father  Benedict 

Rogacci,  S.J.  7s.  6d. 

2.  Pious  Affections  towards  God  and  the  Saints  (Meditations  for  every 

day  in  the  Year).  By  the  Ven.  Nicolas  Lancicius,  S.J.  7s.  6d. 

3.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  Arranged  in  Meditations  for 

every  day  in  the  Year.  By  Father  Nicolas  Avancino,  S.J.  Two  Vols.  10s.  6d. 

4-  The  Manna  of  the  Soul.  Meditations  for  every  day  in  the  Year.  By 
Father  Segneri,  S.J.  Four  Vols.  29s.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Lite  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Coleridge. 

Two  Vols.  15s. 

A Cheaper  Edition  in  one  VoL  9s. 

Life  and  Letters  of  St  Teresa.  By  the  same.  Vol.  I.  7s.  6d. 

Chronicles  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua.  3s.  6d. 

Story  of  St  Stanislaus  Kostka.  3s.  6d. 

Life  of  the  Blessed  John  Berchmans.  By  Father  Goldie.  6s. 

Life  of  the  Blessed  Peter  Favre,  S.J.  By  Father  Boero.  6s.  6d. 

Life  of  the  Ven.  Claude  de  la  Colombiere.  5s. 

English  Carmelite  Lives: 

1.  Life  of  Mother  Catharine  Burton.  New  Edition.  6s. 

2.  Life  of  Mother  Margaret  Mostyn.  New  Edition.  6s. 

A Gracious  Life  (Mdme.  Acarie).  By  E.  Bowles.  6s. 

Life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Hereford.  6s. 

Life  of  Lady  Falkland.  By  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  5s. 
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Burns  & Oates’  New  List 


Just  out . 

Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  on  the  Sect  of  the 

Freemasons.  Authorized  translation.  6d. 

What  is  of  obligation  for  a Catholic  to  believe  about  the  Inspiration 

of  Canonical  Scriptures.  Being  a Postscript  to  an  Article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
In  answer  to  Professor  Healy.  By  Cardinal  Newman.  Price  6d. 

Works  of  St.  Francis  d£  Sales.  Translated  into  the  English  language  by  the 

Rev.  H.  B.  Mackey,  O.S.B.,  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Hedley,  O.S.B. 

Vol.  II.  The  Love  of  God.  Founded  on  the  rare  and  practically  unknown  English  translation, 
of  which  the  title-page  is  as  follows : A Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God,  written  in  French  by  B. 
Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  translated  into  English  by  Miles  Car,  Priest  of  the 
English  College  of  Douay.  1630.  Price  9s. 

From  the  Crib  to  the  Cross.  Meditations  for  the  Young.  With  a Preface 

by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Purbrick,  Provincial,  S.J.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s 
permission,  from  the  French  of  “ De  la  Creche  au  Calvaire.”  4s. 

Notes  on  Catholic  Missions.  By  A.  Hiluard  Atteridge,  S.J.  2s. 

Public  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  Rev.  H.  J.  Coleridge,  S.J. 

Vew  Volume.  Vol.  7,  “Training  of  the  Apostles”  (Part  III.)  6s.  6d. 

Story  of  the  Gospels  Harmonized  for  Meditation.  By  Rev.  H.  J. 

Coleridge,  S.J.  New  vol.  “Quarterly  Series.”  7s.  6d. 

Early  Martyrs.  By  Mrs.  Hope.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  gilt,  3s. ; cheap  edition, 

2s.  6d. 

Suarez  on  the  Religious  State.  A Digest  of  the  Doctrine  contained  in  his 
Treatise,  “ De  Statti  Religionis.”  By  Rev.  W.  Humphrey,  S.J.  3 vols.  pp.  1200. 
Cloth,  royal  8vo,  £ 1 10s. 

Lyra  Catholica.  Containing  all  the  Breviary  and  Missal  Hymns,  with  others 
from  various  sources.  Translated  by  Edward  Caswall,  M.A.  Reprinted  in  32mosize, 
convenient  for  pocket,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Breviarium  Romanum.  i8mo,  i2mo,  321110.  In  various  bindings.  Several 

sets  of  each  size  are  offered  at  a considerable  reduction. 


LIST  OF  OIL  PAINTINGS  FOR  SALE 

Now  on  view  at  Burns  & Oates’  Show  Rooms,  Granville  Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,W. 

£ 


1. 


3 in.  by  6 ft. 


4,000 


2. 

St.  Francis  D’Assisi,  by  Zubaran 

3 ft. 

4 in. 

2 ft. 

7 in. 

1,000 

3- 

Ecce  Homo,  by  Jean  Jannes  

2 ft. 

4 in. 

>» 

1 ft. 

7 in. 

3°° 

4- 

S.  Jerome  in  the  Desert,  by  Brurghel  ... 

1 ft. 

6 in. 

tf 

1 ft. 

2 in. 

300 

5- 

Leo  the  Thirteenth,  by  Jansen  

4 ft. 

oin. 

3 ft- 

oin. 

180 

6. 

Ecce  Homo,  after  Guido  

2 ft. 

8 in. 

ft 

2 ft. 

oin. 

120 

7- 

Tryptych.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 

after  Van  Eycke  ...  

4.  ft 

3 in. 

99 

2 ft. 

1 1 in. 

80 

8. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  painter  unknown 

7ft 

oin. 

tf 

5 ft. 

oin. 

70 

9- 

Holy  Family,  after  Raffaele  

2 ft. 

4 in. 

tt 

2 ft. 

4 in. 

36 

10. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  painter  unknown  ... 

3 ft- 

10  in. 

tt 

3ft 

0 in. 

3^ 

11. 

St.  Ignatius.  A Spanish  painting  

5 ft- 

4 in. 

11 

3 ft 

9 in. 

3° 

12. 

The  Nativity,  painter  unknown 

3 ft- 

5 in. 

it 

2 ft. 

5 in- 

30 

*3- 

Christ  bearing  His  Cross,  painter  unknown  2 ft. 

5 in. 

tt 

1 ft. 

7 in. 

30 

14. 

Holy  Family,  by  Carlo  Marratta 

2 ft. 

4 in. 

tt 

1 ft. 

7 in. 

25 

*5- 

Holy  Family,  after  Raffaelle  

3 ft- 

5 in. 

tt 

2 ft. 

6 in. 

25 

16. 

,,  ,, 

2 ft 

tt 

2 ft. 

0 in. 

25 

*7- 

Maddalina,  by  Guercino  

3 ft- 

5 in- 

tt 

2 ft. 

6 in. 

25 

18. 

Madonna  and  Child,  after  Carlo  Dolee  ... 

3ft- 

0 in. 

tt 

2 ft. 

6 in. 

20 

19. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  by  Damman 

2 ft. 

1 in. 

t> 

1 ft. 

9 in. 

18 

20. 

The  Annunciation,  after  Tintoretto 

5 ft- 

oin. 

tt 

3ft 

0 in. 

21. 

Crucifixion,  painter  unknown 

1 ft. 

3 in. 

tt 

1 ft 

0 in. 

5 
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Burns  and  Oates’  List. 


Now  ready . 

A BEAUTIFUL  OLEOGRAPH 


OF 

“THE  SACRED  HEART,’ 

By  DE  BELLEY. 


23  by  1 8,  7s.  6d. 
20  by  15,  5s. 


} 


Post  Free. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A COPY  OF  A LETTER  RECEIVED  FROM  MGR.  NOCELLA. 

The  Holy  Father  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  received  with  great  pleasure,  through 
the  hands  of  the  undersigned,  the  painting  of  the  “ Sacred  Heart  ” which  has  been 
offered  him ; and  from  the  bottom  of  his  paternal  heart  he  has  granted  the  pious 
artist  the  Apostolic  Benediction  as  a sign  of  heavenly  graces. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  NOCELLA, 

Secretary  of  Latin  Letters. 


STATUES  OF  THE  “ SACRED  HEART.” 

Plain  or  Decorated,  from  1 to  6 feet  in  Height. 
Photographs  and  Prices  on  Application. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

Glories  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  By  H.  E.  Cardinal  Manning.  6s. 

Imitation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  In  four  books.  New  edition. 

By  Rev.  Father  Arnold,  S.J.  With  a notice  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Russell,  S.J.  4s.  6d.  and  other  bindings.  Ditto,  antique  elegant,  with  six  beautiful 
engravings  and  clasp,  £ 1 5s. 

Guard  of  Honour  of  the  (Tickets),  per  100,  is. 

Account  of  the  Origin  and  Objects  of  the  Devotion,  id. 

Print  of  the  Association  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with 

Devotions,  3d.;  ditto,  id. 

Guard  of  Honour  (Dial),  2d. 

Novena,  per  100,  is. 

Thirty-three  Tickets  for  each  Friday  in  the  Month.  4d. 

Devotions  for.  With  photograph,  borders,  &c.,  3d. 

Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  every  Month. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  P.  Huguet,  Marist,  by  a Sister  of  Mercy.  Cloth,  gilt, 
red  edges,  2s.  net 

Manual  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  2s.  and  other  bindings. 

Blessed  Sacrament,  Novena  and  Devotions  for.  id. 

Month  of  Sacred  Heart,  containing  three  Novenas  and  a Triduum  for  all  the 
days  of  the  Month  of  June.  By  Father  Alexis  Lefervre,  S.J.  2s.  6d. 

Month  of  Reparation  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Love.  4d. 

Child’s  Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  4d. 

Novena  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  By  St.  Alphonsus.  4d. 

Oratory  Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  2d. 

Festival  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  (Clifton  Tract),  id. 

Devotions  for  each  Day  of  the  Week.  2d. 

Jesus  Crucified,  Sacred  Heart  of.  4d. 

Jesus  Consoled,  Sacred  Heart  of.  3d. 

Act  of  Consecration  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  is.  6d.  per  100. 


Granville  Mansions,  $28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

AND  63,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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LATEST  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


Spiritual  Direction  for  the  use  of  Religious  Communities.  By  the  Author  of 

“Golden  Sands”  and  “Book  of  the  Professed.”  Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Ella 
McMahon.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece.  321110,  cloth,  3s.  net. 

St.  Teresa,  A Popular  Life  of.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe 

Marie-Joseph,  of  the  Order  of  Carmel,  by  Miss  Annie  Porter.  With  a Preface  by  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  T.  S.  Weston,  V.G.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  cloth,  4s,  net. 

Golden  Sands.  III.  Series,  new.  3s.  net 

Thesaurus  Biblicus,  or  Hand-book  of  Scripture  Reference,  compiled  from  the 

Latin  of  Philip  P.  Merz  by  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert  1018  pp.  large  8vo,  16s.  net.  ; halt 
morocco,  18s.  net. 

The  Seraphic  Guide,  a Manual  for  the  Members  of  the  Third  Order  of 

Sl  Francis.  Cloth,  3s.  net ; roan,  red  edges,  3s.  6d.  net 

Le  Gras,  Mile.,  Life  of  (Louise  de  Marillac),  Founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Preceded  by  Letters  of  Mgr.  Mermillod,  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  and  of  Very  Rev.  A.  Fiat, 
Superior-General  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  a Sister  of  Charity,  iamo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  every  Month.  Translated 

from  the  French  of  P£re  Huguet,  Marist,  by  a Sister  of  Mercy.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece. 
32mo,  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  net 

Our  Birthday  Bouquet.  Culled  from  the  Shrines  of  the  Saints  and  the  Gardens 

of  the  Poets.  By  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  i6mo,  cloth,  4s.  net 

Year  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  A Thought  for  every  day  of  the  Year.  Drawn 

from  the  Works  of  P£re  de  la  Colombiere,  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  and  of  others. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Sadlier.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece, 
32mo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

The  Christian  Father.  Paper,  is.  net. ; Maroquett,  is.  6d.  net ; cloth,  2s.  net. 
The  Christian  Mother.  Paper,  is.net;  Maroquett,  is.  6d.net.;  cloth,  2s.net 

Sure  Way  to  a Happy  Marriage.  Paper,  is.  6d.  net.;  Maroquett,  2s.net; 
cloth,  3s.  net 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


Direct  Services  between  Liverpool ’,  Quebec , Halifax , Boston , Portland , and  Baltimore, 

The  Steamers  are  among  the  largest,  fastest,  and  most  comfortable  of  ocean  passenger  ships. 
They  are  of  unusual  strength,  being  divided  into  seven  water-tight  and  fire-proof  compartments. 
They  run  alongside  the  railway  train,  and  passengers  and  their  luggage  are  transferred  free.  This 
exceptional  advantage  adds  considerably  to  the  popularity  of  the  Line. 

The  Allan  Line  has  a well-earned  reputation  for  the  comfort  and  care  bestowed  on  all  classes  of 
passengers.  The  Saloon  accommodation  is  unsurpassed. 

Saloon  Fares,  £12  12s.  to  ^22  is.  Intermediate,  £$. 

Steerage  as  low  as  by  any  other  Fast  Line. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Allan  Brothers  and  Co.,  James  Street,  Liverpool ; Allan 
Brothers  and  Co.,  Foyle  Street,  Londonderry ; J.  and  A.  Allan,  70,  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow. 
James  Scott  and  Co.,  Queenstown. 
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Works  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Anderdon. 


The  Christian  JEsop  : with  Fifty-one  Illustrations  from  American  designs. 

Ornamental  cloth,  4s.;  plain  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Afternoons  with  the  Saints.  Ninth  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

Owen  Evans,  the  Catholic  Crusoe.  Eighth  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

Bracton ; a Tale  of  1812.  Cloth,  3s. 

In  the  Snow : Tales  of  Mount  St.  Bernard.  Eighth  Edition.  2s.  6d.  and 

is.  6d. 

The  Via  Crucis : Translation  of  the  original  devotion  of  St.  Leonard  of  Port 

Maurice.  3d.,  4d.,  and  Cloth,  6d. 

Luther.  Crown  8vo.  176  pp.  is. 

Controversial  Papers.  9d. 

Tracts,  various,  id.  each.  u Confession  to  a Priest,”  (Thirty-first  Thousand) ; 
“What  is  the  Bible?”  (Twelfth  Thousand);  “Lion  in  the  Path;’*  “Dust  thou  art;” 
“ Answers  and  Questions ; ” “ Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste ; ” “ Secret  Societies.” 

London : BURNS  and  OATES. 


Evenings  with  the  Saints.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  5s. 

“ The  charm  that  renders  these  little  Narratives  most  delightful  reading  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
vivid  colouring  Father  Anderdon  has  everywhere  given  to  his  subject.  The  subject  itself  was  in  no 
instance  unfamiliar  to  us,  and  yet  we  have  read  the  volume  with  all  the  interest  we  should  have 
felt  in  listening  to  these  thrilling  tales  for  the  first  time.” — Tablet . 

Fasti  Apostolici.  A Chronological  Survey  of  the  Years  between  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord  and  the  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Second  edition,  enlarged,  square 
8vo.  Cloth,  5s. 


London : KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  Co. 


OLDRIBGffS  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA 

(ESTABLISHED  60  YEARS), 

The  best  and  only  certain  remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preserving, 
Strengthening,  Beautifying,  or  Restoring  the 

HAIR,  WHISKERS,  OR  MOUSTACHES, 

And  Preventing  them  Turning  Grey. 

PRICE  3s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  iis.  PER  BOTTLE. 

C.  & A.  OLDRIDGE, 

22,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
And  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

For  Children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  a magnificent 
head  of  hair,  prevents  baldness  in  mature  age,  and  obviates  the  use  of 
dyes  and  poisonous  restoratives. 
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Mr.  BARRAUD, 

263,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  (Regent  Circus). 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

ENLARGEMENTS,  MINIATURES,  &c. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION . 


Mr.  RUSKIN,  the  greatest  Art  Critic  of  the  age,  writing  of  Mr.  Barraud’s  Portraits,  says:— 
“ They  are  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful,  and  as  pure  Photography  go  as  far  as  the  art  can  at 
the  present  day,  and  I do  not  see  that  it  can  ever  go  much  further.” 


Groups  and  Children  taken  Instantaneously. 

The  Studio  is  approached  by  a Patent  Lift,  and  is  the  most  perfect  ever  erected  in  this  country . 


PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhibition,  186a. 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  Workmen. 


JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WILLIAM  LEWIS  AND  SON, 

Architects,  Surveyors,'  Measurers  and  Valuers, 
and  Land  Agents, 

46^,  STONEGATE,  YORK. 


YANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  the  canonical 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


DELICATE  BOYS. 


ST.  ALOYSI US,  BOURNEMOUTH, 

Established  i8j2% 

SCHOOL-HOME  and  SANATORIUM  for  Delicate  Boys  requiring  a mild  dry  climate,  with 
liberal  diet  and  attention  to  health.  Apply  to  the  Principal. 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 


This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  iii,  Mount  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool ; Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester ; Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES’  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop , and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles , 

assisted  by  competent  Professors. 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D.;  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels’,  Bayswater;  or  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  Day  Scholars 
equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


Franciscan  convent  of  the 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
PortoMlo  Road \ Bayswater , IV. 

Under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  Religious  of  this  Community  receive  a 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  for  education. 
The  terms  for  the  course  are  £$o  per  annum, 
which  comprises  all  the  usual  branches  of  a 
sound  English  education,  in  which  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  every  kind  of  needlework, 
- are  included.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing  are 
extras.  The  recreation  grounds  are  spacious, 
and  the  locality  a most  healthy  one.  Children 
remaining  at  School  for  the  Summer  Vacation 
are  taken  to  the  sea-side. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Mother 
Abbess. 


CONVENT  OF 
CLAPHAM 


NOTRE  DAME, 

COMMON, 

NEAR  LONDON. 

The  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  branches 
of  a Higher  Education. 

Young  Ladies  whose  parents  desire  it  are 
prepared  for  the  University  and  Preceptors’ 
Local  Examinations. 

The  pupils  who  have  attended  these  Exami- 
nations in  1880-81-82-83,  have  been  most 
successful. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK 

CROSS,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus,  from  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea.  The  pension 
is  £iS  per  annum.  Inclusive  terms.  Music, 
15s.  per  quarter.  Entrance  Fee,  £1  is. 
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THE  MONTH  ADVERTISER. 


Established  1730. 


Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5d.,  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

N.B. — Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  chargedextra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

{Selected  and  Imported  specially  for  this  purpose). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  burn  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  Ss.,  and  ios.  per  I lb.  tin. 

Candles  of  every  description,  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds . 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 

is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
station  on  orders  not  less  than  £$  in  value. 

For  Price  Lists , Diagrams , and  full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

18,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 

KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

The  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England  for  the  Manufacture  of  l Fax  and  Church  Candles. 


Marriage  Law  Defence  Union. 


Patrons:  { 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 


. ( THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G. 

Vice-Presidents : \ the  right  rev.  the  lord  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

( THE  LORD  COLERIDGE,  Chief  Justice  ok  England. 

Chairman  of  Committees : the  right  hon.  a.  j.  b.  beresford  hope,  m.p. 


H.  BELLINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  BISHOP  OF  EMMAUS. 
The  Hon.  KENNETH  HOWARD. 

The  Very  Rev.  CANON  McMULLEN. 


The  following  are  Members  of  Committees : 


The  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK,  E.M. 
The  Rev.  H.  N.  OXEN  HAM. 
Lieut.-General  PATTERSON. 

F.  R.  WEGG-PROSSER,  Esq. 


Tr-flcr-rc  . J SIR  WALTER  FARQUHAR,  Bart.,  18.  King  Street,  St.  James's.  S.W. 
ireasurers.}  SIR  CHARLES  MILLS,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Camelford  House,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

PonbAK  . i Messrs.  HERRIES,  FARQUHAR,  & CO.,  16,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
nanaers  . } Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  & CO.,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary  : G.  J.  MURRAY,  Esq.,  20,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 


This  Union  is  formed  to  maintain  the  ancient  marriage  law  of  the  land,  and  in  particular  to  resist 
the  legalization  of  marriage  with  a wife’s  sister. 

Its  efforts  are  directed  to  organizing  Committees  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  diffusing 
information  by  lectures,  publications,  and  otherwise,  on  a subject  on  which  public  opinion  has  been 
much  misled,  to  encouraging  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  true  bearings  of  the  question.  A Ladies’  Committee  has  been  formed  to 
assist  the  Union. 

The  whole  principle  on  which  the  Marriage  Law  of  this  land  is  based  Is  involved  in  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill.  In  all  countries  where  the  Marriage  Law 
has  been  relaxed  in  this  one  particular,  other  relaxations  have,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  been 
adopted ; in  some  countries  not  only  may  a woman  marry  her  sister’s  husband,  and  a man  marry 
his  brother’s  wife,  and  his  wife’s  niece,  or,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  his  wife’s  daughter,  but  in 
others  a man  is  freely  permitted  to  marry  his  niece  by  blood. 

As  the  operations  of  the  Union  are  very  extensile,  Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  earnestly 
requested. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  publications  circulated  by  this  Union,  although  the  arguments  and 
considerations  contained  in  them  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  represent  in  particulars  only  the 
mind  of  their  respective  authors. 

N.B. — A List  of  the  Publications  of  the  M.L.D.U.,  and  other  information,  may  be  obtained 
gratuitously  on  application. 
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The  necessity  of  learning  by  experience  is  a lesson  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  children  of  men.  It  finds  indeed  no  place  among 
the  choirs  of  angels.  They  have  no  need  of  experience  to  teach 
them  wisdom.  But  among  the  spirits  who  have  forfeited  the 
guidance  of  a Divine  Teacher,  whose  perverted  intellect  no  ray 
from  Heaven  illumines,  experimental  philosophy  is  the  base-born 
source  of  a continually  increasing  subtlety  in  their  crafty  malice. 
As  the  world  grows  older,  the  devil  and  his  agents  become  more 
cunning.  They  discard  the  clumsy  methods  by  which  they 
sought  to  ruin  the  souls  of  men  in  the  past,  or  at  least  add  to 
them  more  refined  and  ingenious  snares,  in  order  to  lead  men 
captive  at  their  will.  As  civilization  advances,  they  take  care  to 
keep  pace  with  its  progress,  and  adapt  themselves  with  facility 
to  the  new  ideas  it  brings  with  it,  to  the  refinement  of  manners, 
to  the  diminution  of  open  violence  and  wrong,  to  the  increasing 
self-respect  and  self-reliance  which  is  the  boast  of  civilized 
nations.  The  axe  and  the  rack  have  now  disappeared. 
The  prisons  are  no  longer  filled  with  the  confessors  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  are  no  longer  shocked  by  the  horrors  of 
Tyburn  or  by  the  massacres  of  the  French  Revolution.  If  now 
and  again  the  old  bloodthirsty  spirit  breaks  out  and  the  martyrs 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  shot  down  wholesale  in  the  name  of  the  law, 
it  is  under  the  plea  that  they  are  enemies  to  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, hostages  whose  death  is  but  an  act  of  vengeance,  justified 
by  the  violence  of  the  external  foe  with  whom  they  sympathize. 
Such  a deed  is  one  of  very  doubtful  wisdom  in  the  interest  of 
the  powers  of  darkness.  It  shocks  the  civilized  world  and 
creates  a reaction  against  the  hellish  policy  of  its  perpetrators. 

Putting  aside  such  exceptional  cases,  the  general  policy  of  the 
powers  of  evil  is  to  disclaim  open  violence,  and  veil  its  hostility 
to  virtue  and  to  truth.  It  no  longer  seeks  to  storm  the  fortress. 
It  approaches  it  with  hidden  mine  or  draws  near  under  pretence 
of  friendship.  It  even  professes  to  sympathize  with  those  whom 
VOL.  XXXIL  JUNE,  1884.  L 
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it  formerly  persecuted.  Its  old  motto  was : Down  with  religion, 
with  Christianity,  with  God.  Now  it  cries  aloud : We  are  the 
friends  of  religion  ; we  believe  all  religion  and  every  religion  to 
be  equally  good.  We  are  the  allies  of  Christianity,  if  only  you 
divest  it  of  its  narrow  dogmas.  We  are  the  servants  of  God ; 
only  He  must  be  a God  after  our  own  fashion,  with  no  Vicar 
upon  earth,  with  -no  priesthood,  with  no  living  voice  imposing 
restrictions  on  our  liberty.  Absolute  if  you  like  and  Infinite, 
but  fading  away  into  the  far  distance  beyond  all  human  ken. 

By  this  liberal  policy,  the  anti-religious  party  of  modem  days 
professes  to  make  itself  all  things  to  all  men,  to  hold  the 
balance  amid  the  din  of  religious  conflict,  to  look  on  with 
judicial  impartiality  and  to  mould  its  policy  so  that  justice  will 
be  meted  to  all,  and  so  as  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands.  It 
opposes  religion  only  when  religion  is  aggressive.  It  objects  to 
God  only  when  He  declares  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to 
believe  in  Him  and  honour  Him.  It  discards  Christianity  only 
when  it  claims  exclusive  domfnion.  This  fair-seeming 
Liberalism  is  now  being  adopted  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  though  in  different  countries  it  appears  under  veiy 
different  aspects.  In  a Protestant  country  it  takes  its  place 
naturally,  and  is  quite  at  home ; even  among  dogmatic  sects  its 
policy  is  a policy  of  peace  ; it  is  like  one  who  knows  himself  to 
be  master  of  the  situation,  and  that  he  has  only  to  wait  a 
little  to  obtain  all  that  he  needs.  In  a Catholic  country  it  wears 
a very  different  guise ; it  puts  on  its  war-paint,  and  either  by 
open  violence  or  by  secret  plotting,  wars  against  the  Church.  In 
England  and  America  it  sits  in  the  high  places  of  the  land  : it  is 
intertwined  with  social  life — it  affects  even  official  relations — in 
France  and  Spain  and  Italy  and  Catholic  Germany  it  proclaims 
aloud  its  hostility  to  the  religion  of  the  land.  Here  it  drives 
out  the  picked  regiments  of  Christian  warriors.  There  it  closes 
their  schools  and  forbids  them  from  training  up  the  young 
soldier  of  Christ.  Here  it  banishes  the  crucifix.  There  it  brings 
in  manuals  of  instruction  directly  subversive  of  faith.  Here  it 
encourages  heresy  and  schism  under  the  name  of  religious 
liberty.  There  it  seeks  to  set  up  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  falsely 
so-called,  in  the  place  of  the  demolished  altar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  modem  spirit  centres  in  every  land  around  a society  or 
sect  of  ancient  origin  and  respectable  lineage,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  surrounded  with  a glamour  of  mystery  and 
of  being  accredited  with  deep  secrets  known  only  to  the 
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initiated.  It  Is  a society  which  comprises  many  whose  Conserva- 
tive instincts  would  lead  them  to  stand  aloof  from  any  organiza- 
tion subversive  of  law  and  order:  many  too  whose  sincere 
religious  feeling  would  revolt  from  the  idea  of  encouraging 
any  body  of  men  opposed  to  Christianity  or  to  God.  Catholics, 
it  is  true,  there  are  none  in  its  ranks,  for  to  belong  to  it  is  to 
dedare  oneself  an  alien  to  the  Church,  an  excommunicate 
person  to  whom  not  even  Christian  burial  would  be  given. 
But  of  Protestants,  of  religious  Protestants,  it  contains 
thousands:  men  who  would  not  for  the  world  belong  to  it  if 
they  realized  the  true  character  and  aims  of  the  work  it  is  doing 
and  the  revolution  it  is  gradually  effecting  in  the  framework  of 
modem  society. 

Our  readers  will  have  guessed  that  we  are  speaking  of  Free- 
masonry, and  the  occasion  which  leads  us  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  it  is  the  recent  publication  by  the  Holy  Father  of  the 
Pastoral  Humemum  Genus . Ever  faithful  to  her  Divine  mission, 
the  Church,  speaking  through  her  visible  Head  and  Chief,  raises 
her  voice  to  warn  her  children  against  the  encroaching  enemies 
who  are  waging  a too  successful  warfare  against  her.  Herself 
they  cannot  harm ; yet  they  rob  her  of  her  children  that  she  loves, 
they  insult  her  Divine  Spouse  and  King,  they  do  the  work  of 
him  whose  head  indeed  is  crushed  by  the  Seed  of  the  woman, 
but  who  still  continues  to  pierce  with  his  poisonous  fangs  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  unhappy  victims. 

In  the  English-speaking  countries  it  is  of  more  importance 
to  speak  of  Freemasonry  than  elsewhere.  In  Italy  and  France 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  anti-religious  character  of  the 
Freemason  lodges  ; it  is  impossible  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  subversive  alike  of  social  order  and  of  lawful 
authority.  But  in  England  and  America  it  is  quite  different. 
Freemasonry  there  puts  on  the  garb  of  religion  ; it  enlists  in  its 
ranks  men  who  fill  the  highest  places  in  Church  and  State ; it 
is  essentially  a Conservative  institution,  and  professes  to  cling 
h)  English  tradition,  and  to  be  a staunch  upholder  of  Divine 
and  human  law.  It  has  its  chaplains  among  Anglican  digni- 
taries ; its  offices  are  filled  by  royal  personages.  When  it  lays 
the  foundation-stone  of  some  new  temple,  God’s  blessing  is 
invoked  in  solemn  ritual.  The  Holy  Bible  occupies  a con- 
spicuous place  in  its  assemblies ; in  all  its  proceedings  Almighty 
is  recognized  with  an  outward  show  of  honour  and  respect. 
What  is  still  more  in  its  favour,  we  have  it  on  the  unimpeach- 
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able  testimony  of  a Catholic  who  in  former  times  has  passed 
through  the  various  grades  of  Freemasonry  from  the  lowest 
almost  to  the  highest,  that  never  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
was  a Mason,  did  he  ever  hear  a word  or  expression  which  he 
then  considered  to  be  in  any  way  directed  either  against  throne 
or  altar. 

Nor  is  English  Freemasonry  satisfied  with  a mere  negative 
harmlessness  or  with  keeping  itself  aloof  from  all  anti-religious 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  brethren.  When  the 
French  and  Italian  lodges  in  the  year  1878  disclaimed  any 
official  recognition  of  God,  and  erased  from  the  Masonic  creed 
their  belief  in  Him,  the  English  Grand  Master,  on  the  part  of 
the  English  lodges,  not  only  protested  against  the  irreligious 
act,  but  severed  their  connection  with  them  altogether,  so  as  to 
secure  themselves  against  being  held  responsible  for  their  future 
proceedings  as  members  of  the  same  society. 

But  in  spite  of  their  creditable  protest,  responsible  they 
remained  and  still  remain.  Not  perhaps  directly  responsible 
for  the  act,  but  responsible  for  the  false  principles  of  which  the 
act  was  but  the  fruit,  and  which  the  English  Masons  did  not 
disown.  As  long  as  they  remained  Masons,  they  remained 
faithful  to  the  principles  which  underlie  all  Freemasonry,  English 
or  French,  American,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  They  still 
belonged  to  the  same  tree  whose  poisonous  root  had  discovered 
itself  in  its  deadly  fruit.  It  was  no  use  to  disclaim  all  con- 
nection with  the  branch  that  had  already  flowered  and  borne 
fruit,  as  long  as  they  themselves  still  remained  a part  of  the 
upas  tree.  Their  own  branch  might  have  as  yet  shown  naught 
but  leaves  and  flowers,  but  we  need  but  to  wait  a little  to  find 
that  its  fruit  is  ultimately  the  same.  Nay,  we  have  only  to 
analyze  the  sap,  to  pull  the  fair-seeming  flowers  to  pieces,  to 
find  this  very  branch  which  seeks  to  disconnect  itself  from  its 
poisonous  neighbour,  permeated  to  the  very  marrow  with  a 
poison  exactly  identical,  but  in  a less  developed  form. 

It  is  our  object  in  the  present  article  to  show  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  principles  of  Freemasonry  in  England 
and  abroad,  that  everywhere  it  is  built  on  the  same  foundations, 
and  is  everywhere  a temple  of  naturalism,  socialism,  and  un- 
belief. We  shall  hereafter  adduce  the  testimony  of  Masons  them- 
selves speaking  officially  or  in  language  which  has  official  sanc- 
tion. We  shall  point  out  how  the  essence  of  Freemasonry- — 
English  or  Continental — is  not  only  non-religious  but  anti- 
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religious.  There  is  the  more  need  of  doing  this  because  even 
English  Catholics  are  not  aware  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  sect 
which  the  Holy  Father  once  again  condemns.  No  paper  can  be 
more  loyal  to  Rome  or  more  Catholic  in  principle  than  the  Tablet , 
yet  a leader  of  the  Tablet  of  the  3rd  May,  commenting  on  the 
Popes  recent  Encyclical,  expresses  a sort  of  hope,  or  at  least 
regards  it  as  possible,  that  the  English  Masons  may  prove  to 
the  Holy  Father  the  harmless  nature  of  English  Freemasonry, 
and  may  induce  him  to  exempt  them,  simple  innocents  that 
they  are,  from  his  censure  of  their  craft.  We  will  quote  the 
passage,  lest  we  misrepresent  our  excellent  contemporary. 
After  stating  that  at  present  English  Masonry,  whatever  its 
nature  and  aims  may  be,  lies  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and 
that  no  Catholic  can  belong  to  any  Masonic  Society  whatever, 
it  continues  : 

If,  however,  apart  from  the  specific  condemnation,  the  facts  of  the 
case  would  not  warrant  us  in  including  English  Masonry  in  the  category 
of  societies  contemplated  by  Apostoliea  Solis,  that  might  be  excellent 
reason  for  appealing  to  the  Holy  See  to  get  the  English  Masons 
exempted  from  the  general  censure  of  their  craft  But  it  is  not  for  us 
to  hold  a brief  for  the  Masons,  or  to  undertake  to  prove  that  they  have 
nothing  in  common  with  societies  plotting  against  both  altar  and  the 
throne.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  do  so.  It  is  for  them  to  come 
forward  and  to  make  it  clear,  if  they  can,  that  they  are  not  as  those 
whose  name  they  bear,  but  on  the  contrary  accept  faith  and  loyalty  as 
conditions  of  their  being.  We  would  willingly  believe,  and  the  names 
of  the  many  good  men  among  the  English  Masons  make  us  trust  that 
this  is  so ; and  if  further  it  were  made  apparent  that  the  oaths  of  secrecy 
imposed  by  the  crafl  were  not  absolute  and  binding  to  a blind  obedience, 
but  only  amounted  to  a promise  not  to  publish  the  secrets  of  the  guild, 
and  to  obey  lawful  commands ; and  further,  they  would  proclaim  that 
in  no  way  whatever  are  they  a religious  sect,  and  so  instead  of  toying 
with  bastard  religious  rites  substitute  common  civil  ceremonies,  it  might 
be  that  the  Holy  See  would  think  fit  to  remit,  as  far  as  the  English 
Masons  are  concerned,  the  general  censure  which  has  been  so  rightly 
passed  upon  the  whole  body. 

Now  this  exemption  would  only  be  possible  if  Freemasonry 
had  no  underlying  principles  opposed  to  religion  and  to  God. 
If  its  very  central  principle  is  an  unlawful  one,  it  is  no  use  trying 
to  rehabilitate  any  part  of  it  by  disclaimers  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  that  central  principle  finally  leads.  The  English  Free- 
masons asking  the  Pope  to  exempt  them  from  the  anathema 
which  has  fallen  on  their  Masonic  brethren  elsewhere,  would  be 
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like  the  English  Ritualists  asking  him  to  free  them  from  the 
excommunication  which  lies  on  the  Anglican  Establishment  in 
general.  The  Holy  Father’s  answer  in  the  one  case  as  well  as 
the  other  would  be  “Exite  de  ilia,  populus  mens,  ut  ne  participn 
sitis  delictorum  ejus,  et  de plagis  ejus  non  aecipiatis.in  As  long  as 
you  remain  in  the  rebel  camp  you  share  the  rebel’s  curse.  You 
cannot  expect  to  come  off  scot  free  by  asserting  that  you  are 
harmless  inoffensive  persons,  who  mean  no  disloyalty,  as  long  as 
you  wear  the  livery  and  carry  the  standard  of  revolt 

In  order  to  recognize  the  true  nature  of  Freemasonry,  we 
must  first  of  all  examine  what  it  really  is.  We  may  describe  it 
as  a secret  society,  whose  members  are  bound  by  a solemn  oath 
to  an  unswerving  fidelity  to  their  craft,  offering  to  undergo  the 
severest  penalties  if  they  shall  ever  disobey  its  laws,  reveal  its 
secrets,  act  against  its  interests. 

The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  about  such  a society 
is,  What  is  its  aim  ? What  is  its  raison  d'etre  ? What  claim 
does  it  put  forward,  founded  on  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  on  the 
obedience  of  its  subjects  ? For  what  end  is  it  instituted  ? What 
good  work  in  the  moral  or  social  order  is  it  designed  to  promote  ? 
What  is  the  bond  of  union  binding  together  all  who  are  affiliated 
to  it  ? What  important  principle  does  it  further  in  the  world 
justifying  the  solemn  oath  of  secrecy  and  obedience  ? It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  assert  as  its  underlying  principle  the  promotion 
of  social  harmony  and  good-fellowship  among  those  who  belong 
to  it  The  benevolent  institutions  connected  with  it  are  but 
accidental  and  secondary  element  of  Freemasonry.  In  order  to 
justify  its  existence  it  must  show  some  great  work,  recognized 
in  and  sanctioned  by  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  by  reason 
of  which  it  thus  solemnly  binds  together  its  members  under  the 
solemn  invocation  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  under 
an  oath,  the  violation  of  which  subjects  them,  by  their  own  free 
consent,  to  the  most  awful  penalties.  Without  some  such  end, 
legitimate,  weighty,  and  approved  by  the  authority  that  God 
has  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  world,  it  is  a mere 
insolent  usurper  of  power  to  which  it  has  no  sort  of  right,  no 
possible  claim.  A man  may  not  go  to  this  or  that  private 
individual  and  say  to  him  of  his  own  accord : I promise  you 
obedience  and  fidelity,  and  if  I ever  reveal  the  secrets  you  con- 
fide to  me  I bind  myself  to  submit  to  any  punishment  you  Uke 
to  inflict  Before  I can  lawfully  obey  him  I have  a right,  nay  1 

1 Apoc.  xviii.  4. 
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am  bound,  to  ask  for  his  credentials,  to  find  out  the  claim  that  he 
possesses  to  receive  this  unconditional  allegiance. 

The  case  of  a society  is  exactly  the  same.  If  I join  any 
society  whatever,  I must  first  know  for  what  end  it  associates  its 
members  together,  and  till  I know  this  I may  not  promise 
obedience  to  it  in  the  dark,  much  less  bind  myself  to  obedience 
by  a solemn  oath  and  under  the  severest  sanctions.  Any 
society  in  the  world  is  bound  to  give  this  information  to  those 
who  are  admitted  into  it  before  their  admission,  and  without 
such  information  it  is  ipso  facto  an  unlawful  society.  If  I join  a 
cricket  club  I know  that  it  associates  its  members  together  for 
purposes  of  healthy  recreation  ; if  I join  a literary  association 
it  is  for  the  object  of  intellectual  culture.  These  ends  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  are  clearly  set  before 
me  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  before  I join  the  associa- 
tion. It  therefore  has  a right  to  my  obedience ; as  long  as  I 
belong  to  it  I am  bound  to  keep  its  rules.  But  Freemasonry 
has  no  such  legitimate  end,  it  binds  me  to  I know  not  what,  it 
requires  me  to  join  in  promoting  what  I may  be  utterly  averse 
to,  it  exacts  my  submission  to  its  authority  without  showing 
any  justification  for  its  claim  to  such  authority.  It  does  all  this 
under  a terrible  threat  if  I desert  its  ranks  or  reveal  its  secrets. 
It  binds  me  irrevocably,  so  that  nolens  volens  I become  a slave  to 
this  unknown  master  until  my  life's  end.  This  is  true  of  English 
Freemasonry  just  as  much  as  of  any  other,  and  therefore  Eng- 
lish Freemasonry  is  of  its  very  essence  a secret  society,  an 
unlawful  society,  a society  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God,  a society 
subversive  of  the  principles  on  which  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe  is  based. 

But  there  is  a second  charge  to  which  Freemasonry  lays 
itself  open.  If  I take  the  Masonic  oath  I thereby  make  myself 
the  subject,  the  faithful,  obedient,  unquestioning  subject  of  an 
authority  which  exerts  a sway  independent  alike  of  all  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  As  the  subject  of  this  new  authority, 
I am  an  implicit  rebel  against  the  civil  government,  and  some- 
thing more  than  an  implicit  rebel  against  the  law  of  God.  My 
allegiance  is  transferred.  I cannot  serve  two  masters.  If  my  duty 
as  a Freemason  comes  into  collision  with  my  duty  to  my  country 
or  with  my  duty  to  God,  one  or  other  must  give  way.  I am 
no  longer  the  free  subject  of  her  Majesty.  I am  no  longer  a 
free  citizen,  ready  to  serve  my  country  with  unshackled  liberty. 
I am  tied  hand  and  foot  by  my  solemn  promise  to  my  new,  my 
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self-appointed  masters.  I must  either  break  my  oath,  or  be  guilty 
of  disobedience  to  the  law  and  violate  my  duty  to  my  country 
' or  my  God.  If  I adopt  the  former  alternative  on  the  ground  that 
an  oath  to  what  is  unlawful  does  not  bind,  I expose  myself  to 
the  unpleasant  alternative  to  which  I have  voluntarily  offered 
myself  in  case  of  the  violation  of  the  Masonic  oath.  When 
I was  sworn  in  I consented  to  have  my  lips  burned  with  a red- 
hot  iron,  my  hand  cut  off,  my  tongue  torn  out,  my  throat  cut, 
my  corpse  hung  up  in  the  lodge  during  the  admission  of  a new 
brother,  to  brand  my  faithlessness  and  be  a terror  to  others. 
What  ordinary  man  would  be  willing  to  incur  such  dreadful 
penalties  rather  than  set  aside  the  law  of  conscience  ? Even  if 
he  should  make  the  sacrifice,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  to  take  an  oath 
which  presents  the  alternative  of  committing  a sin  or  of  offering 
yourself  to  be  murdered. 

But  the  Mason  meets  me  with  a plausible  reply.  He  tells 
me,  and  tells  me  with  truth,  that  before  any  English  Freemason 
takes  the  initiatory  oath,  he  is  informed  that  he  will  never  be 
required  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  duty  as  a citizen  or  to 
his  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign.  This  comforting  assurance  does 
not  answer  my  objection.  Suppose  that  some  proposal  is 
brought  forward  (it  is  quite  a possible  case)  of  which  my 
Fellow-crafts  take  a different  view  from  my  own.  They 
regard  it  as  the  duty  of  their  lodge  to  support  a measure 
which  I regard  as  Socialistic  or  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  my 
duty  to  my  Sovereign.  Suppose  moreover  that  I regard  it  as 
not  only  dangerous  but  criminal,  destructive  of  society,  ati  act 
of  treachery  against  the  Crown.  According  to  the  moral  law  I 
am  bound  to  disclose  such  a project,  to  use  all  means  in  my 
power  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out.  My  duty  to  my  country 
or  my  Queen  at  once  comes  into  conflict  with  my  Masonic  oath. 
Is  the  case  such  an  unpractical  and  impossible  one  ? We 
will  suppose  that  the  English  Mason  visits  Italy,  and  there,  in 
one  of  the  Masonic  lodges,  he  hears  the  discussion  of  a proposal 
to  11  remove  ” some  obnoxious  statesman  who  is  the  friend  of 
religion  and  the  enemy  of  revolution  and  of  the  secret  societies. 
The  visitor  is  a Conservative  Englishman,  a religious  man  as  far 
as  his  knowledge  goes,  the  friend  of  law  and  order.  He  listens 
aghast,  and  his  first  impulse  is  to  warn  the  intended  victim.  But 
then  comes  the  thought  of  his  Masonic  oath,  which,  in  spite  of 
English  disclaimers  of  the  atheistic  proceedings  of  the  Paris  and 
Italian  lodges,  binds  him  to  inviolable  secrecy  respecting  the 
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plots  of  these  villains.  It  is  no  use  for  him  to  urge  that  he  was 
informed  before  joining  in  England  that  he  never  would  be 
required  to  act  against  his  conscience  or  to  violate  his  duty  as  a 
good  citizen.  What  care  the  Carbonari  for  the  futile  disclaimers 
of  their  English  brethren  ? Besides,  their  idea  of  their  duty  as 
good  citizens  is  to  free  Italy  from  tyrants  at  any  risk.  If  he 
protests  too  loudly,  their  hands  play  significantly  about  the 
handles  of  their  stilettos,  and  a friend  warns  him  to  be  careful 
not  to  be  out  alone  after  dark. 

Besides  the  chance  of  being  dragged  into  political  associations 
utterly  at  variance  with  his  notions  of  loyalty,  the  Mason  runs 
another  risk.  At  home  and  in  his  private  capacity  he  may 
be  asked  to  consent  to  something  which  he  regards  as 
sinful.  His  oath  is  an  unconditional  one ; he  has  pledged 
himself  to  obedience  and  to  secrecy  without  any  reserve  as  to 
the  superior  claims  of  his  private  as  well  as  his  public  duty. 
Freemason  obedience  is  blind  obedience  with  a vengeance. 
It  is  the  inherent  vice  of  all  secret  societies  banded 
together  by  oath,  that  their  members  swear  allegiance  to  they 
know  not  what.  They  are  like  men  who  have  drawn  a blank 
cheque  and  find  to  their  dismay  that  it  has  been  filled  up  with 
a sum,  the  payment  of  which  is  simply  ruinous  to  them. 
However  all-embracing  the  obedience  which  a member  of  a 
religious  order  in  the  Catholic  Church  promises  to  his  superiors, 
the  promise  is  always  made  citra  peccatum , under  the  condition 
that  nothing  is  commanded  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
and  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
imposition  of  an  unlawful  command  being  practically  an 
unheard  of  contingency.  But  in  Freemasonry,  where  such 
an  alternative  is  far  from  unheard  of,  the  neophyte  makes  no 
such  reserve  in  his  initiatory  oath.  He  has  sworn  upon  the 
Bible  without  any  saving  condition,  and  this  unconditional  oath 
must  be  kept  with  the  alternative  of  penalties  the  most  awful,  to 
which  he  has  offered  himself  in  the  case  of  its  violation.  If,  when 
the  occasion  presents  itself,  he  obeys  his  conscience,  the  oath 
notwithstanding,  it  is  with  the  cheerful  prospect  of  being 
subject  to  the  penalties  aforementioned.  It  is  true  that  the 
English  Mason  before  taking  the  oath  receives  an  assurance 
that,  as  he  will  never  be  required  to  do  anything  against  his 
duty  to  his  Sovereign  or  his  country,  so  nothing  will  be  ex- 
acted which  is  at  variance  with  the  tenets  of  the  religion  to 
which  he  belongs.  But  such  an  assurance  is  simply  valueless. 
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Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that  which  is  at  variance  with  another’s 
conscience  ? Let  us  suppose  a Protestant  administering  the 
oath  to  a Catholic.  Would  the  latter  be  content  with  the 
promise  that  nothing  should  be  required  of  him  which  accord- 
ing to  Protestant  notions  was  opposed  to  an  enlightened  view 
of  Catholicity  ? When  he  afterwards  urged  the  claims  of  his 
conscience,  he  would  be  fairly  met  by  the  reply  that  the  Masonic 
body  is  the  judge  as  to  what  is  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  his 
religion,  and  that  he  must  keep  his  oath,  his  own  scruples 
notwithstanding. 

How  meaningless  the  assurance  is,  would  very  soon  become 
manifest  in  practice  to  any  good  Catholic  who  should  join  a 
Masonic  lodge.  We  will  suppose  the  imaginary  case  of  a 
faithful  son  of  Holy  Church,  ignorant  of  the  Papal  prohibition, 
and  led  by  the  representations  of  members  of  the  sect  to  enrol 
himself  among  them.  Consoled  by  the  assurance  that  he  will 
never  be  required  to  do  or  swear  anything  contrary  to  the  tenets 
of  his  faith,  he  takes  the  oath.  His  Catholic  instincts  somehow 
rebel  against  it,  but  he  cannot  put  clearly  before  himself  the 
basis  of  his  misgivings.  A few  days  afterwards  he  is  present  at 
the  consecration  of  a new  lodge.  It  is  a religious  or  quasi- 
religious service,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  lodge  invokes  the 
blessing  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  and  delivers  an 
oration  in  praise  of  the  sect  The  chaplain  is  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  and  our  new  Mason  finds  that  he  as  a member  of 
the  lodge  is  assisting  at  a religious  ceremony  conducted  by  non- 
Catholics  and  essentially  non-Catholic  in  its  character.  He 
cannot  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  he  is  merely  a looker-on, 
or  that  he  is  present  only  by  reason  of  the  civil  aspect  of  the 
ceremony  with  which  the  religious  service  happens  to  be  united. 
It  has  no  civil  aspect  It  is  essentially  a consecration  which  is 
taking  place,  and  that  in  a Masonic  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Great  Architect  of  the  Universe.  To  be  present  there  is  a com~ 
municatib  in  sacris  with  heretics,  it  is  a taking  part  with  them  in 
their  religious  services.  If  he  absent  himself  from  all  suck 
ceremonies,  his  false  position  soon  becomes  manifest  to  him 
in  other  ways.  He  becomes  aware  that  he  belongs  to  a society 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  basis  at  all,  has  the  basis  of  a 
common  religion  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  and  that  this 
religion,  or  quasi-religion,  enters  into  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
society,  which  therefore  deserves  the  name  of  “sect”  (Seda 
Massonum)  which  the  Holy  Father  applies  to  it,  and  is  subject 
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as  sock  to  the  anathema  which  every  sect  or  religious  body 
outside  the  Catholic  Church’  receives. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  great  vice  inherent  in  Freemasonry 
— that  it  is  essentially  a non-Christian  society,  recognizing  a 
religion  which,  as  the  common  religion  of  the  various  members 
of  the  lodge,  necessarily  excludes  Jesus  Christ  altogether  from 
its  services,  its  prayers,  its  formulas  of  consecration,  its  solemn 
acts  of  ritual,  and  makes  no  mention  of  Him  in  the  sermons 
and  discourses  of  those  appointed  to  be  its  chaplains.  They 
must  not  even  in  the  grace  before  or  after  meat  mention 
the  name  of  Christ.  All  that  is  allowed  is  that  they  should 
thank  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  for  the  refresh- 
ment granted  them  after  their  labours.  We  wonder  how  those 
who  call  themselves  Christian  ministers  do  not  shrink  from 
a system  which  banishes  Him  whom  they  profess  to  regard  as 
their  Lord  and  Master,  their  King  and  their  God,  ignoring 
Him  who  is  the  Life  of  our  life,  whom  not  to  acknowledge 
is  to  deny,  whom  to  confess  is  eternal  life,  whom  to  reject 
explicitly  or  implicitly  is  eternal  death.  The  absence  of  the 
name  of  Christ  our  Lord  from  all  Masonic  proceedings,  the 
elimination  of  all  mention  of  Him  from  its  prayers  and  for- 
mularies of  consecration,  is  enough  to  condemn  it  without  any 
need  of  further  witness.  No  loyal  Christian  who  realizes  the 
full  meaning  of  this  single  fact  could  ever  regard  Freemasonry 
with  anything  but  hostility  and  abhorrence. 

For  Freemasonry  deliberately  rejects  Jesus  Christ  in  its 
corporate  capacity.  It  is  not  a non-religious  body,  as  a benefit 
dub  might  be,  or  a trades  union,  or  a scientific  sodety.  It  is 
essentially  an  irreligious  body,  if  by  religion  we  mean  any 
conceivable  form  of  Christianity.  We  do  not  accuse  it  of  being 
professedly  atheist — nay,  we  have  the  honest  protest  of  the 
English  lodges  against  the  atheism  of  their  Continental  brethren 
— but  we  do  accuse  it  of  being  professedly  a pagan  society, 
a society  which  ignores  all  revelation,  a society  which  is  based 
an  mere  naturalism,  a society  which  sets  aside  all  supernatural 
truth,  a society  which  is  essentially  and  by  its  very  principles 
the  deadly  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ  What  greater  insult  could 
be  offered  to  Him  who  is  above  all  and  before  all,  who  alone 
is  the  Teacher  of  Truth  and  the  Truth  itself,  than  to  forbid  the 
offering  of  any  prayer  to  God  through  Him,  to  exclude  all 
allusion  to  Him  from  the  formularies  of  its  religious  ritual  and 
from  the  spoken  discourse  of  its  chaplains,  to  rate  Him,  if  His 
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name  be  mentioned  at  all,  on  a par  with  Socrates  and  Confucius 
and  Zoroaster  and  Mahomet  ? 

This  is  why  His  Vicar  on  earth  declares  to  all  Freemasonry 
and  Freemasons  anathema.  This  is  why  every  Catholic,  nay, 
every  one  who  loves  and  believes  in  Jesus  Christ,  must  echo 
the  Holy  Father’s  words  and  cry  with  him  : To  all  Freemasonry, 
home  or  foreign,  anathema!  To  this  enemy  of  our  God  and 
Lord,  anathema!  To  this  foe  of  Christianity,  anathema!  In 
spite  of  its  profession  of  belief  in  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
Universe,  in  spite  of  the  Bible  laid  upon  the  table  at  its 
meetings,  in  spite  of  its  futile  disclaimer  of  atheism,  in  spite 
of  its  false  promises  to  require  of  members  no  word  or  deed 
opposed  to  the  form  of  religion  they  profess,  anathema ! 
Anathema  to  the  insidious  foe,  which  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  in  England  it  sails  under  false  colours  and  keeps 
concealed  the  pirates’  flag.  Anathema  to  it,  even  though  it  enlist 
in  its  ranks  personages  the  most  distinguished  and  those  who 
are  regarded  as  champions  of  Anglican  orthodoxy.  Anathema  to 
it,  as  “antagonistic  alike  to  every  permanent  principle  of  govern- 
ment, law,  order,  and  morality,  and  abhorrent  alike  to  God 
and  man.”2  Anathema  to  it  as  “the  enemy  of  all  virtuous 
living,”  as  “contrary  to  right  and  justice,  and  not  less  baneful 
to  Christianity  than  to  the  State,”  as  teaching  the  doctrines 
of  naturalism,  as  “reviving  with  indomitable  craftiness  and  dis- 
simulation the  diabolical  spirit  of  rebellion  among  men.”  8 

We  may  formulate  our  charges  against  Freemasonry  thus. 
We  assert  that  it  is  a baseless , lawless , godless  society.  Baseless , 
because  it  has  no  public  bond  of  union  recognized  by  Divine  or 
human  authority,  because  it  sets  before  itself  no  lawful  aim  and 
object  of  existence,  and  by  this  very  fact  stands  self-condemned. 
Lawless , because  it  erects  an  authority  to  which  its  members 
are  bound  by  the  severest  sanctions,  and  which  is  apart  from 
and  independent  of  all  authority,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
Godless , inasmuch  as  it  does  not  recognize  the  true  God,  the 
Christian  God,  the  God  who  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only-begotten  and  consubstantial  Son  of  God. 
Baseless , in  spite  of  its  empty  talk  about  being  the  channel 
of  truth  through  the  ages,  whereas  it  virtually  denies  Him  who 
is  the  Truth  itself.  Lawless , in  spite  of  the  support  ignorantly 
given  to  it  by  those  who  occupy  exalted  positions  in  the  State 

3 Wc  quote  the  words  which  The  Freemason  of  the  3rd  of  May  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  Catholics,  and  which  we  heartily  accept  as  our  own. 

3 Encyd.  Humanum  genus , passim. 
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and  in  the  State  Church.  Godless , in  spite  of  its  recognition 
of  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe,  who  is  to  it  no 
more  than  an  Infinite  Unknown,  and  not  the  Christian  God. 

But  while  we  condemn  Freemasonry  we  freely  concede  that 
as  in  every  heresy  there  may  be  those  who  are  in  all  good 
faith  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  the  truth,  so  among  Free- 
masons there  may  be  some  who  find  nothing  in  it  contrary  to 
the  form  of  Christianity  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up. 
Were  it  not  for  the  Papal  anathemas  often  repeated,  it  is 
possible  that  there  might  even  be  Catholics,  who  through 
some  strange  delusion  regard  Freemasonry  as  consistent  with 
Catholicity.  The  eccentricities  of  human  opinion  are  without 
number,  even  among  men  of  good  will.  We  do  not  therefore 
wish  our  readers  to  understand  us  as  condemning  every  Free- 
mason as  a child  of  the  devil.  There  have  been  and  there 
are  good  men  and  true  even  in  the  ranks  of  Freemasonry, 
men  who,  in  the  almost  inconceivable  warp  of  their  judg- 
ment, do  not  recognize  the  true  character  of  the  system  in 
which  they  have  entangled  themselves.  But  no  Catholic  can 
remain  under  such  a delusion  after  the  unmistakeable  language 
used  by  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  solemn  warning  imparted  to 
the  faithful  to  hold  aloof  from  the  baseless,  lawless,  godless 
society  of  the  Freemasons. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  principles  underlying  Free- 
masonry. In  our  next  number  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
of  the  consequences  to  which  these  principles  confessedly  lead. 

R.  F.  c. 
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BY  A RESIDENT  IN  CAIRO. 


At  a time  when  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  question  are  still,  as 
they  have  now  for  a long  time  been,  uppermost  in  men’s  minds, 
the  thoughts  of  Catholics  turn  naturally  and  with  no  little 
anxiety  to  inquire,  what  effect  recent  events  and  English  policy 
in  particular  are  likely  to  have  upon  Catholicism  in  the  ancient 
land  of  the  Pharaohs.  What  has  religion  to  fear  or  to  hope  from 
the  ascendency  of  England  in  Egypt  ? Will  English  influence 
be  exerted,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  for  the  weal  or  the 
woe  of  that  distracted  country,  to  dissipate  or  only  to  thicken 
the  deep  shadows  of  darkness  in  which  it  has  for  centuries  been 
wrapped  ? Of  the  past  and  the  present  it  is  possible,  in  answer- 
ing the  question,  to  speak  with  some  confidence  ; the  future 
hangs  on  such  a complication  of  circumstances  and  depends  so 
entirely  on  the  independent  action  of  so  many  free  agents  that 
he  would  be  a bold  man  who  should  forecast  it  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  If,  moreover,  the  views  expressed  by  the  writer  in 
the  following  pages  seem  to  bear  at  all  severely  upon  English 
influence  in  Egypt,  he  can  only  plead  that  constant  intercourse 
with  men,  whose  interests  run  counter  for  the  most  part  to  those 
of  England,  may,  in  spite  of  a sincere  desire  on  his  part  to  get 
at  the  truth,  have  coloured  his  thoughts  and  stood  in  the  way  of 
that  thorough  impartiality  with  which  he  could  have  wished  to 
approach  the  subject. 

The  religious  question  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  political  in 
Egypt  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  There 
religion  and  nationality  are  so  identified  as  to  be  almost  con- 
vertible terms.  To  ask  a man  about  his  religion  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  to  question  him  about  his  nationality.  Whichever 
way  you  put  your  query,  his  answer  invariably  is  that  he  belongs 
to  the  Greek  Catholic,  or  Greek  orthodox,  or  Coptic  Catholic,  or 
Coptic  orthodox  faith,  and  so  on.  This  blending  together  of 
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religion  and  nationality  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Rome  attaches 
so  much  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  Oriental  rites.  A 
Greek  schismatic,  desirous  of  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the  true 
Church^oould  not  well  join  the  Latin  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
without  renouncing  to  some  extent  his  nationality  as  a Greek  ; 
whereas  to  become  a Greek  Catholic  would  be  a comparatively 
easy  matter,  involving  not  so  much  a change  of  nationality,  as 
the  substitution  of  one  form  of  government  for  another.  Unfor- 
tunately the  consciences  of  too  many,  whilst  thus  attaching  great 
political  importance  to  their  religion,  are  altogether  careless 
about  reducing  its  principles  into  practice  in  their  domestic 
relations.  With  them  religion  appertains  to  the  public,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  private  life  of  men.  Eastern  peoples  credit 
Europeans  with  holding  the  same  opinions.  Hence  in  their 
loose  and  inaccurate  reasoning,  whilst  the  French  language  and 
French  influence,  Italian  influence  and  the  Italian  language  are 
intimately  connected  with  Catholicism,  English  influence  and 
the  English  language  are  as  closely  bound  up  with  Protestantism. 
England,  therefore,  cannot  push  her  political  ascendency  or 
establish  a protectorate  in  Egypt  without  at  the  same  time 
exerting  considerable  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the 
religious  domain. 

In  India  and  those  of  her  colonies  where  England  has  not  to 
fear  the  rivalry  of  a Catholic  power,  the  Catholic  missionary,  so 
far  from  being  molested,  is  treated  with  a justice  the  priest  has 
ceased  to  meet  with  either  in  France  or  in  Italy.  Not  so  in 
Madagascar.  There  England  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
France,  known  and  represented  in  that  island  by  her  mission- 
aries, and  has  to  do  battle  for  her  Protestant  ministers  in  their 
competition  with  the  Catholic  priests  there,  where  political  in- 
fluence is  one  almost  entirely  of  creed  and  political  strife  is  a strife 
of  religions.  How  do  matters  stand  in  this  respect  in  Egypt  ? 
In  Egypt,  as  in  Madagascar,  England  is  confronted  by  France 
holding  out  for  what  she  cohsiders  her  prior  rights  and  exercising 
a long  since  acknowledged  protectorate  over  Catholic  works  and 
enterprises.  But  the  parallel  between  the  two  countries  goes  no 
further  than  this.  In  Egypt  France  has  not,  as  in  Madagascar, 
to  compete  with  England  alone  ; here  Italy,  Greece,  Austria, 
and  all  the  other  European  powers  have  interests  at  stake 
and  colonies  to  protect.  The  geographical  position  of  Egypt 
is  of  itself  a priceless  advantage  to  those  who  obtain  the 
mastery  in  that  country.  France  herself  can  bring  other  influ- 
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ences  to  bear  in  Egypt  besides  her  influence  in  religious  matters, 
and  has  other  representatives  of  her  power  besides  her  missionary 
priests  and  conventual  establishments.  Moreover,  only  a tenth 
part  of  the  Egyptian  people  is  open  to  the  direct  action  of 
Catholic  influences ; all  the  rest  live  shut  out  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  Mahometanism. 

Before  the  revolt  of  Arabi  Catholic  rites  of  all  kinds  and 
every  form  of  schism  in  Egypt  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
real  liberty  and  perfect  freedom  from  molestation,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  attempt  at  active  proselytism  on  their  part  amongst 
the  Mussulman  populations.  Catholic  undertakings,  in  par- 
ticular, protected  as  they  were  by  a French  diplomatic  agent, 
were  regarded  favourably  by  the  Government  The  revolution, 
in  part  political,  in  part  religious,  set  on  foot  by  Arabi,  the 
origin,  end,  and  object  of  which  have  not  yet  been  cleared  up, 
manifested  no  religious  hatred  either  of  Catholic  enterprise  or 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  The  great  body  of  the  latter,  several 
United  Greek  priests,  together  with  the  religious  men  and 
women  of  the  Latin  rite,  remained  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  Cairo, 
and  at  Alexandria  all  through  the  war,  walked  the  streets  in 
clerical  attire,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a couple  of  Jesuit 
Fathers  roughly  handled  by  an  exasperated  population  during 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  met  with  no  molestation. 
Religious  buildings,  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  with  all  their 
moveables  left  for  the  most  part  in  charge  of  Mussulman  porters, 
were,  generally  speaking,  found  on  the  return  of  their  inmates 
to  have  been  respected.  The  College  of  the  Lazarists  at  Alex- 
andria alone  disappeared  in  the  fire  which  desolated  that  part 
of  the  town,  and  the  little  church  of  the  Franciscans  suffered 
some  damage  from  the  population  in  the  same  quarter.  After 
the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  the  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  who  had 
withdrawn  hastened  to  return  to  their  churches  and  convents^ 
and  to  resume  their  old  work  as  noiselessly  as  a school  reopens 
its  class-rooms  at  the  end  of  the  holidays.  True,  their  resources 
had  been  sadly  diminished  by  their  compulsory  flight  and  stay 
abroad.  On  their  return  they  found  the  country  impoverished, 
their  benefactors  gone  or  themselves  reduced  to  straits.  There 
was  therefore  no  little  suffering  in  the  interior,  which  has  never 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  general  outside  public. 

The  English  occupation  has  in  no  wise  hindered  their  re- 
sumption of  Catholic  works.  On  the  contrary,  the  edification 
given  by  our  Irish  regiments,  and  by  not  a few  of  our  Catholic 
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soldiers  of  the  Indian  contingent,  has  been  a help  to  the  good 
cause  by  disabusing  the  public  of  the  idea  or  fear  that  England 
would  be  hostile  to  it  It  was  indeed  at  one  time  feared  that 
the  Protestant  zeal  of  Lady  Dufferin,  who  solicited  and  collected 
alms  in  every  possible  way  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
schools  and  the  hospital  established  in  the  home  of  Arabi,  would 
deprive  the  Catholic  schools  and  hospital  of  the  alms  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  existence.  But  Lady  Dufferin  was  only  a 
bird  of  passage,  and  the  example  set  by  the  English  Catholic 
ladies  of  the  colony  soon  brought  popular  favour  over  to  the  side 
of  Catholic  charities.  Lady  Baring  herself  headed  the  annual 
subscription  list  for  the  orphanage  of  the  poor  Franciscan 
Sisters.  In  a word,  English  officials  at  present  administering 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  have  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  questions 
of  religion  and  education  ; so  far  all  their  attention  and  activity 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  more  urgent  questions  of  politics 
and  finance,  and  by  those  regarding  the  army  and  the  native 
princes.  They  have  as  yet  exercised  no  decided  influence  on 
Catholic  works  and  Catholic  charities.  If  these  have  suffered 
and  are  still  suffering,  the  fact  must  be  set  down  to  general 
causes  such  as  commercial  depression,  loss  of  fortune  amongst 
the  native  population,  and  the  emigration  of  a great  number  of 
French  and  Italian  families,  which,  owing  to  the  general  stagna- 
tion of  affairs  and  the  disbanding  of  many  European  employes, 
have  ceased  to  reap  the  advantages  hitherto  so  plentiful  in  this 
country.  Another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  future.  Many  an  institution  and  many  an 
administrative  machine  has  been  done  away  with  and  replaced 
by  methods  which  neither  work  nor  wear  well. 

One  advantage  at  least  English  ascendency  brings  with  it ; 
it  tends  to  diminish  the  prestige  of  Islamism  in  Egypt. 
Mahometan  supremacy  is  the  result  of  war.  Wherever  the 
Mussulman  population  has  retained  any  vigour  or  grown  and 
prospered,  this  has  invariably  been  by  dint  of  fighting  and  at 
the  cost  of  hard-won  victories.  Recent  events  establish  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  The  Egyptians  lack  warlike  spirit,  and 
the  Soudanese  people,  though  full  of  bravery,  have  neither  the 
arms  of  precision  nor  the  military  science  necessary  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  an  European  army.  The  Egyptian  Mussulman, 
therefore,  is  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  peace  is  his  destiny 
for  the  future,  and  that  peace  in  his  case  means  inferiority  and 
subjection. 

VOL.  XXX1L  m 
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The  laws  and  customs  of  Islamism  keep  woman  in  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance  of  everything  calculated  to  raise  and  put  her 
in  a position  to  give  her  child  anything  more  than  its  physical 
existence.  The  child  in  his  turn  reaches  the  age  of  ten 
absolutely  without  instruction  and  without  a single  elevating 
idea  in  his  head.  To  this  succeeds  the  period  at  which  the 
passions  have  it  all  their  own  way,  when  the  Mussulman 
youth  abandons  himself  unreservedly  to  excesses  that  still 
further  enfeeble  his  intellect,  dull  his  heart,  and  unnerve  his 
manhood.  Few  or  none  escape  this  process  of  mental  and 
moral  emasculation  ending  in  premature  decay,  by  which  a 
man  at  fifty  is  in  nearly  every  case  a used  up,  worn  out,  and 
broken  down  piece  of  furniture,  so  that  a hale,  hearty  old  man, 
still  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and  bodily  activity,  is  a being 
seldom  or  never  seen  in  Mussulman  countries.  The  young 
Mussulman  will  perhaps  pick  up  rapidly  enough  a language  or 
two,  and  scrape  together  just  so  much  of  technical  knowledge  as 
Is  useful  or  necessary  for  the  career  he  adopts ; but  he  never 
becomes  a studious,  active,  and  industrious  man  for  life.  He  is 
and  will  always  remain  below  the  level  of  his  Christian  rival  in 
everything  that  requires  patient  application,  serious  and  con- 
tinued study.  The  intellectual  enjoyment  of  attaining  know- 
ledge after  a long  pursuit  of  it  is  to  him  a treat  unknown.  He 
is  quite  satisfied  with  the  baser  pleasures  of  animal  gratifica- 
tion. 

All  this  is  equally  true  of  the  working  classes  in  the  towns. 
A Mahometan  artisan  is  quick  enough  in  producing  at  a 
trifling  expense,  and  by  instruments  of  a rude,  primitive  kind, 
the  various  objects  of  his  craft,  but  his  workmanship  is  inferior 
and  without  any  finish  to  it.  That  class  of  intelligent  and 
inventive  workmen,  which  forms  the  backbone  of  our  laige 
manufacturing  cities  in  Europe,  has  no  existence  in  Egypt, 
where  the  workman  and  even  the  farmer  feels  no  ambition  to 
enrich  himself.  When  once  he  has  earned  the  modest  sum 
required  to  keep  him  for  the  day,  he  pulls  up  and  declines  all 
work,  however  advantageous  the  terms  offered  him.  As  for  the 
great  Mussulman  families,  whilst  fully  alive  to  their  own 
mental  and  moral  inferiority,  in  one  respect  only  do  they  strive 
to  imitate  and  even  to  outstrip  the  rich  Europeans  established 
by  their  side,  in  luxury,  namely,  and  extravagance ; and  in  this 
they  are  encouraged  by  hungry  tradespeople  who  hire  them  o& 
to  an  expenditure  which  the  finest  fortunes  are  incapable  of 
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bearing.  The  wife  of  one  Pasha  is  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  a lawsuit  with  her  dressmaker,  who  has  a bill  against  her 
ladyship  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  francs. 

Thus  their  very  religion  and  their  traditional  customs  are 
accountable  for  the  loss  amongst  the  Mussulman  population 
of  all  that  goes  now-a-days  to  making  the  greatness  of  a nation. 
France  has  done  a good  deal  to  lessen  the  power  of  Mahomet- 
anism in  Egypt,  and  England,  in  her  turn,  has  just  dealt  it  a 
blow,  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  will  never  recover. 

The  time  will  perhaps  come  when  the  Mussulman  will 
understand  that  he  gains  in  moral  and  intellectual  stature  by 
embracing  Christianity.  At  present  there  is  absolute  need  of 
the  presence  in  the  country  of  an  authority  powerful  enough  to 
give  an  efficient  protection  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  renoun- 
cing Mahometanism  for  the  tenets  of  Christianity  against  the 
brutal  attacks  of  fanaticism.  Let  us  hope  that  England  will 
take  up  boldly  and  resolutely  in  Egypt  the  noble  mission  France 
is  at  this  hour  declining  to  fulfil  in  Algeria.  Efforts  will  no 
doubt  be  made  to  Protestantize  Egypt.  No  later  than  last 
winter  there  came  from  London  to  Cairo  three  influential 
Anglican  clergymen  to  sound  the  Oriental  schismatics  on  the 
subject  These  worthies  made  their  first  advances  to  the  Greeks, 
who  rejected  their  offers  unhesitatingly.  From  the  Greeks  they 
went  to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Copts,  who  referred  them  to  his 
vicar-general,  who  passed  them  on  to  the  chief  men  of  the 
nation,  who,  in  their  turn,  probably  asked  for  a little  time  in 
which  to  consider  the  grave  propositions  made  to  them.  Next 
the  mission  bent  its  steps  towards  the  monks  of  the  schismatical 
convents  of  Nitria,  from  whose  ranks  the  schism  recruits  its 
bishops.  Then  the  deputation  made  its  way  back  to  London, 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  No  one  in  Egypt  attaches 
the  least  importance  to  attempts  of  this  kind,  or  imagines  for 
a moment  that  Protestantism  can  ever  gain  a sure  footing  in 
the  East  Heretical  preaching  will  perhaps  succeed  in  with- 
drawing,  for  a time  and  in  small  numbers,  those  Catholics  to 
whom  the  laws  of  the  Church  have  become  irksome,  from  the 
practice  of  their  holy  religion,  but  it  will  never  make  Protestants 
of  them.  Of  all  Christian  sects,  Protestantism  is  the  most 
opposed  to  the  natural  tastes,  habits,  and  character  of  Orientals ; 
for  whereas  the  Oriental  revels  in  ceremonial,  and  is  in  love 
with  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  his  priests — not  a rite,  Catholic 
or  schismatical  in  the  East,  but  is  redolent  of  incense,  and  has 
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hymns  and  processions  innumerable — Protestant  worship,  on  the 
contrary,  proud  of  its  naked  simplicity,  is  destitute,  or  nearly 
so,  of  outward  pomp  and  ceremony.  Again,  Protestantism 
rejects  the  principle  of  authority  in  doctrinal  matters,  and  the 
Oriental  likes  to  have  his  rule  of  faith  laid  down  for  him  ; Pro- 
testantism is  essentially  the  religion  of  a book,  but  the  Oriental, 
who  reads  little,  hates  books.  In  a word,  a decorous  parson  in 
white  cravat,  black  coat  and  trousers  is  not  likely  to  command 
respect  so  well  as  the  grave  Oriental  priest  with  his  long  beard 
and  flowing  robes. 

But  here,  as  in  Europe,  the  important  item  in  the  religious 
question  is  the  question  of  education.  We  may  anticipate  that, 
when  once  she  has  settled  the  more  pressing  questions  of  admini- 
strative and  financial  reform,  England  will  take  in  hand  the 
subject  of  education,  if  from  no  other  motive  than  to  facilitate 
the  spread  of  the  English  language.  Then,  undoubtedly,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  zealous  Protestants  to  come  to  the  front  for  the 
establishment  of  denominational  and  richly  endowed  schools, 
which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  enjoy  the  advantage  over 
Catholic  schools  of  Government  favour  and  support,  and  which 
will  hold  out  the  still  greater  and  to  the  parent’s  eyes  pre- 
ponderating boon  of  costing  less  than  the  Catholic  schools,  and 
perhaps  even  of  putting  a trifle  into  his  pockets.  If  then 
Catholic  schools  in  Egypt  are  to  be  kept  in  the  front  rank,  this 
can  only  be  done  by  charitable  help  coming  from  Europe; 
and  since  the  charity  of  the  faithful  in  France,  great  as  it  is, 
has  as  much  as  it  can  to  do  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  own 
schools  and  other  religious  institutions  now  under  persecution 
at  home,  the  Catholic  schools  of  Egypt  will  turn  naturally  and 
not  unreasonably  to  the  generosity  of  Catholics  in  England  for 
that  support  which  Catholic  France  is  now  no  longer  able  to 
furnish.  Such  support  coming  from  English  Catholics  would, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  exercise  a moral  effect  most  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  religion  in  Egypt. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Christian  parents,  as  well  as  the 
chief  Jewish  families,  have  continued  to  send  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools,  because  neither  the  Protestants  nor  the  schis- 
matics have  any  to  compare  with  them  in  efficiency.  Rich 
Mussulman  parents,  who  have  hitherto  sent  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools,  are  now  in  great  numbers  gradually  with- 
drawing them  to  send  them  to  Mussulman  State  schools,  from 
a feeling  that  the  education  given  by  the  Christian  Brothers 
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or  by  the  Jesuits  will  henceforth  be  no  recommendation  for  the 
promotion  of  their  sons  to  advancement  in  Government  employ. 
There  is  just  one  possible  contingency  which  would  bring  these 
children  back  to  Catholic  schools.  If  the  English  Government 
were  to  make  an  opening  to  the  liberal  professions  dependent 
on  competitive  examination,  Catholics  could  safely  reckon  on 
obtaining  at  such  examinations  a measure  of  success  which 
would  balance  other  unfavourable  conditions  imposed  upon 
their  schools. 

Americans,  Germans,  and  English  have  all  alike  made  great 
efforts  these  many  years  to  Protestantize  Egypt.  They  have 
not  been  slow  to  perceive  that  the  Copts,  whose  clergy  are 
extremely  ignorant  and  do  not  teach  even  catechism  to  their 
children,  would  make  the  easiest  conquest  Under  the  idea, 
therefore,  that  the  nation  which  represents  at  the  present  day 
the  old  native  races  of  Egypt  would  not  retard  the  conversion  of 
the  other  Christian  schismatics  to  Protestantism,  the  Americans 
have  set  up  at  Cairo  a great  school  and  church  close  to  the 
Coptic  quarter  of  the  city ; and  at  Assiouth,  an  important  town 
in  Upper  Egypt,  they  have  founded  schools,  which  draw  a con- 
siderable number  of  Coptic  children,  and  have  even  succeeded  in 
forming  in  that  place  a party  of  Protestant  Copts. 

But  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  have  already  sniffed  the 
danger  and  have,  accordingly,  hastened  to  send  their  sons  to 
Catholic  schools  for  an  education,  which  will  one  day  enable 
them  to  cope  on  favourable  terms  with  the  pupils  of  Protestant 
schools.  They  have,  besides,  taken  seriously  in  hand  the 
reform  of  their  own  schools,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  great 
Patriarchal  school  at  Cairo,  setting  aside,  a trifle  cavalierly,  the 
authority  of  the  Patriarch,  whom  they  found  wanting  in  the 
energy  and  prudence  required  to  direct  educational  matters 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  hour.  With  the  same  object 
in  view,  they  have  made  more  than  one  application  to  the 
Catholics  for  the  loan  of  masters  to  manage  and  conduct  their 
schismatical  schools.  As  the  Copts  of  Cairo  look  forward  for 
the  most  part  to  Government  employ,  they  have  very  wisely 
annexed  to  the  studies  pursued  at  the  Patriarchal  school  a 
short  course  of  law  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  efficient  clerks, 
ushers,  and  other  such  subordinate  officials  serving  in  the  newly 
established  courts  of  law. 

The  Coptic  nation  has  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
class  of  people  in  England  not  the  best  acquainted  with  the 
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actual  state  of  Egypt.  A society  has  been  formed  in  London, 
so  it  is  said,  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Coptic  people  by  the 
Coptic  language,  and  of  all  Egypt  by  the  Coptic  people.  The 
society  in  question  has  for  this  purpose  written  off  in  all  direc- 
tions for  information  about  the  villages  and  provinces  where  the 
Coptic  language  is  spoken,  and  have  been  told  in  answer  that 
in  no  part  of  Egypt  is  the  Coptic  language  spoken,  that  it  is 
a dead  language,  known  only  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Coptic 
Church,  which  the  great  majority  of  her  priests  read  without 
understanding  it,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more 
than  half-a-dozen  people  in  all  Egypt  capable  of  writing  it 
correctly.  There  is  but  one  means  of  regenerating  Egypt,  and 
that  is  to  make  it  truly  Christian.  Any  attempt  to  Protestantize 
the  country  can  only  end  in  throwing  it  back  into  infidelity, 
whilst  to  abandon  it  to  the  numerous  forms  of  schism  at  present 
rending  it,  would  be  to  leave  it  a prey  to  vice  and  interminable 
dissension. 

In  Egypt  itself  public  opinion  is  not  altogether  favourable 
to  the  English ; their  unpopularity,  or  if  that  is  too  strong  a 
word,  the  disfavour  in  which  they  are  held,  appears  to  be 
spreading  and  to  be  gaining  in  strength.  Europeans  or  natives, 
few  have  a good  word  to  say  for  the  English  occupation,  and 
those  who  do  speak  well  of  it  are  often  influenced  by  self- 
interest  What  can  be  the  reason  of  these  black  looks  and 
uncomplimentary  speeches  ? The  fact  is,  England  has  not  kept 
the  solemn  promise  she  made  of  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Khedive  and  the  status  quo  ante  in  regard  of  the  other  European 
nations.  She  might  easily  have  done  so  ; but  she  has  preferred 
to  treat  Egypt  as  she  might  have  treated  a fresh  province 
added  to  her  Indian  Empire.  She  has  reckoned  without  the 
other  European  colonies.  She  has  overturned  the  old  order  of 
things,  to  set  everything  going  again,  after  her  own  fashion,  by 
the  exclusive  agency  of  her  own  men.  And  yet  there  was  after 
all  no  lack  of  good  things  in  Egypt  as  it  used  to  be.  Before  the 
revolt  of  Arabi,  the  various  ministerial  departments  and  the 
general  government  of  the  country  were  conducted  with  nearly 
as  much  regularity  as  amongst  ourselves  in  Europe.  European^ 
men  of  mark,  experience,  and  integrity,  were  at  the  head  of  all 
the  chief  departments  of  the  State.  Egypt  was  fairly  pros- 
perous, the  public  debt  was  year  by  year  diminishing,  commerce 
was  developing,  and  security  reigned  in  the  interior  of  the 
OQuntiy.  This  happy  state  of  things  would  all  have  come 
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back  again,  had  England  stuck  loyally  to  her  original  conser- 
vative policy,  instead  of  breaking  ruthlessly  with  the  past  for 
so  intelligible  reason. 

As  it  is,  England  has  done  away  with  the  dual  control  by 
which  the  finances  of  the  country  had  flourished,  substituting 
in  its  stead  the  action  of  a single  financial  adviser  in  the 
person  of  an  Englishman,  who  holds  in  his  hands  all  the  rights 
lormerly  enjoyed  by  the  double  control.  Under  the  pretext  of 
economy,  she  has  dismissed  a number  of  Government  servants, 
Europeans  and  others,  whom  she  has  been  obliged  to  indemnify 
or  to  pension  off ; and  in  their  place  she  has  substituted 
English  officials,  fewer  in  number,  it  is  true,  but  whose  salaries 
make  up  an  aggregate  sum  much  in  excess  of  the  money  paid 
of  old  to  their  predecessors.  The  Sanitary  Council,  composed 
as  it  was  of  conscientious  and  experienced  physicians,  who  had 
taken  their  degrees  in  the  great  Universities  of  Europe,  rendered 
unquestionably  good  service  during  the  cholera  epidemic.  At 
the  cost  of  much  self-sacrifice,  it  did  all  that  was  possible  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  it  succeeded  in  at  least  con- 
fining and  limiting  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  But  its  severe 
enactments  interfered  with  English  trade,  and  so  it  had  to  go, 
in  spite  of  protestations  from  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Assembly  of  Notables.  In  its  stead,  England  appointed  a 
Director  of  its  own  choosing,  a man  who  is  far  from  inspiring 
the  same  confidence  as  the  old  Council.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of 
this  change  a journal  calling  itself  the  Egyptian  Gazette , went 
the  length  of  asserting  that  the  real  science  of  medicine 
flourishes  nowhere  out  of  England,  its  birth-place,  and  that 
whilst  devastating  Egypt,  the  cholera  had  had  at  least  one  good 
result  in  bringing  a physician  so  eminent  as  Dr.  Hunter  for  a 
few  months  into  the  country.  Many  more  instances  might  be 
adduced  of  things  said  and  done  which  cannot  be  said  or  done 
with  impunity  in  a land  frequented  and  peopled  as  Egypt  is  by 
all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

As  for  the  finances  of  Egypt,  England  appears  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  set  them  straight ; at  any  rate,  she  makes  no  sacrifices, 
to  secure  so  laudable  an  end,  the  salaries  she  pays  her  own. 
officials  out  of  Egyptian  money  being  quite  exorbitant.  ' During 
the  cholera  she  forced  upon  Egypt  the  services  of  some  fifteen 
young  doctors  fresh  from  India,  to  whom  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment were  forced  to  pay  considerable  sums  of  money  without 
deriving  any  corresponding  benefit  from  their  presence.  The 
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English  army  of  occupation  gets  all  its  provisions  from  abroad, 
and  buys  nothing  at  all  of  Egyptian  purveyors,  who  are  never- 
theless in  a position  to  serve  it  well  and  cheaply.  Hence  men 
of  weight  are  frequently  heard  to  declare  that  England  finds 
some  advantage  in  involving  Egyptian  finance  in  an  inextricable 
tangle.  The  higher  English  officials  appear  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  have  missed  their  way,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
how  they  will  set  themselves  right  again.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  if  up  to  this  England  has  done  nothing  directly  for 
Catholicism,  she  has  at  least  done  nothing  directly  against  it; 
that  her  indirect  influence  is  as  yet  but  ill-defined ; and  that,  as 
regards  the  future,  it  is  of  the  last  consequence  that  the  Catholics 
of  England  should  interest  themselves  in  Egypt  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  helping  and  pushing  charitable  institutions  already 
existing  in  that  country.  If  Egypt  is  the  principal  halting-place 
on  the  commercial  high  road  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
she  ought  in  her  turn  to  enjoy  her  share  in  the  light  of  that  faith 
and  the  warmth  of  that  charity  which  the  West  imparts  to  the 
East  If  England  derives  great  advantages  commercially  and 
politically  from  Egypt,  Catholic  England  ought  to  have  a hand 
in  requiting  it  with  that  which  is  far  more  precious,  the  gift  of 
the  true  faith. 
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We  presume  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  means  by  sociology 
the  study  of  the  laws  which  affect  human  society  for  good. 
He  seems  to  be  an  enemy  of  definition,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  in  his  writing  the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  usually 
result  from  such  an  enmity.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  no  small  advantages  attaching  to  a dislike  of 
definition.  To  shun  definition  secures  a great  immunity  from 
attack.  But  in  treating  of  scientific  questions,  the  sole  aim 
of  a writer  ought  not  to  be  to  ensure  personal  safety^— such 
a safety  is  best  secured  by  not  writing  at  all.  We  expect  from 
our  teachers  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  and  medicine  some 
intelligible  explanation  of  terms,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  public  should  not  be  as  exacting  in  the  examination  of 
difficult  problems  of  social  science. 

In  the  present  paper  we  propose  to  discuss  some  of  Mr. 
Spencer’s  views  upon  the  preliminary  studies  which  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  sociologist  That  preliminary  studies 
of  some  kind  are  necessary  seems  scarcely  to  require  proof. 
Society  is  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  we  cannot  study  its 
interests  until  we  have  previously  considered  the  laws  which 
govern  the  life  of  its  units.  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  therefore,  that 
before  embarking  in  the  problems  of  social  science,  we  must 
study  biology.  But  here  again  we  are  left  without  a definition. 
It  is  true  that  “the  science  of  life”  is  suggested  as  an  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  derivative.  But  this  does  not  give  us 
much  assistance  towards  attaining  clearness  of  ideas.  Does  he 
mean  by  the  science  of  life  the  branch  of  physiology  which  goes 
under  that  name  ? Does  he  wish  the  student  of  sociology  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  protoplasm?  Who  can  say? 
We  presume  he  means  by  biology  the  study  of  the  individual 
human  life  as  such,  or  the  pursuit  which  endeavours  to  solve 
the  question,  What  is  the  aim  of  life  ? 
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In  the  remarkable  chapter,  headed  “ Preparation  in  Biology,’' 
we  can  make  a profitable  study  of  Mr.  Spencers  method.  A 
truism  of  the  most  patent  kind  is  attributed  to  Hooker,  and 
paraded  as  a great  scientific  discovery.  The  truism  may  be 
thus  expressed : “ The  nature  of  a society  and  of  its  political 
government  will  take  its  tone  from  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  State.” 

This  illuminating  truth  was  too  excellent  to  continue  to 
shed  its  light  upon  humanity.  It  was  withdrawn  from  human 
gaze,  and  was  not  permitted  to  “ re-appear  ” until  the  time  of 
Adam  Ferguson.  Alas,  for  the  stolidity  of  the  intervening 
generations ! They  did  not  know  that  society  derives  its 
character  from  its  component  parts.  Is  there  no  defender  of 
the  condition  of  English  thought  between  the  time  of  Hooker 
and  Ferguson  to  protect  the  memory  of  our  ancestors  from  90 
grave  a charge  ? 

But  Mr.  Spencer  lights  upon  this  fascinating  truism  once 
more,  but  in  a slightly  modified  form,  in  the  pages  of  M.  Comte. 
M.  Comte  has  added  something  to  its  charms,  and  has  dis- 
covered the  dependence  of  sociology  on  biology.  We  have 
hitherto  believed  that  this  connection  was  known  for  ages. 
All  readers  of  Aristotle  know  that  his  ethics  are  introductory- 
to  his  politics,  or  if  we  must  have  new  words  to  denote  old 
ideas,  that  his  biology  is  introductory  to  his  sociology. 

When  a truism  is  stated,  most  writers  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  advance  proofs  of  it.  Not  so  Mr.  Spencer.  He  undertakes 
to  prove  his  truism,  and  that  amid  great  resonance  of  words. 

The  first  proof  that  sociology  and  biology  are  connected,  is 
that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  living  and  soda!  body. 
Here  is  an  old  and  familiar  truth,  long  ago  eloquently  ex- 
pounded by  St  Paul.1  But  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  doubt  whether 
in  spite  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  the  English  public  have 
grasped  the  analogy,  for  he  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  it  with 
profuse  expenditure  of  language  under  the  title  of  “the  funda- 
mental kinship  ” — again  a new  and  not  perhaps  a very  happily 
chosen  name  for  an  old  idea. 

The  second  proof  of  M.  Comte’s  truism  is:  Biology  “furnishes 
an  adequate  theory  of  the  social  unit  man,”  and  as  society  is 
composed  of  man,  it  is  clear  that  biology  is  a natural  intro- 
duction to  sociology.  Here,  pedantic  language  apart,  these 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  adverse  criticism. 

1 I Cor.  xii.  12. 
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After  a time  the  dealing  with  truisms  and  palpable  proofs — 
a mode  of  treatment  which  is  certainly  no  compliment  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  readers — comes  to  an  end,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
introduces  us  to  another  line  of  thought.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  ideas  here  presented  are  novel,  for  they  have  been  laid 
before  the  public,  even  to  weariness,  by  materialist  writers  on 
political  economy. 

Mr.  Spencer  condemns  the  action  of  legislators  and  philan- 
thropists, who  for  immediate  good  results,  neglect  the  impor- 
tance of  biological  truths.  After  a condemnation  couched  in 
such  abstract  terms,  we  should  expect  to  be  furnished  with 
some  instances  to  illustrate  the  faults  which  he  condemns,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  satisfy  our  expectations.  He  appears 
to  think  that  there  are  great  dangers  in  warding  off  certain 
causes  of  death.  If  such  causes  are  not  averted,  there  will  be 
a happy  riddance  of  the  imperfect  structures.  If  such  causes 
are  averted,  there  will  be  first  an  increase  of  population — always 
a great  bugbear  with  sociologists  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  school — and, 
secondly,  the  survivors  will  be  a weaker  race.  We  do  not 
desire  to  admit  that  such  results  would  follow,  but  even  if  they 
did,  we  hold  that  philanthropists  and  legislators  who  avert  the 
causes  of  death  are  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  This  state- 
ment we  think  may  be  established  from  the  very  science  whose 
cultivation  Mr.  Spencer  advocates,  and  the  conclusions  of  which 
he  seems  to  think  are  incompatible  with  earnest  efforts  to  avert 
death.  Biology,  or  the  study  of  “ the  social  unit  man,”  reveals 
to  us  that  we  all  naturally  abhor  death.  Death  strikes  at  the 
root  of  all  that  we  can  possess  in  this  world.  It  deprives  us 
of  our  riches,  our  honours,  and  our  pleasures.  It  takes  away 
oor  social  pre-eminence.  Consequently  those  are  benefactors 
to  us  who  prolong  our  days.  A society  is  an  assemblage  of 
®dmduals  in  each  of  whom  the  laws  of  human  nature  are 
exemplified,  and  therefore  it  should  feel  grateful  to  those  who 
prolong  life  and  avert  death. 

Mr.  Spencer  loudly  condemns  the  " maudlin  philanthropy 
whicl^  looking  at  direct  mitigations,  persistently  ignores  indirect 
®fechiefs,”  and  he  seems  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  artificial 
preservation  of 41  those  who  are  least  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
aelves.”  We  think  that  the  unrebuked  avowal  of  principles  of 
tois  kind  implies  a great  danger  for  English  society.  The 
^*®iish  are  no  doubt  a people  generous  in  the  relief  of  distress, 
are  the  inheritors  of  a large  body  of  Christian  tradition. 
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especially  in  the  sphere  of  practical  life,  and  they  spend  large 
sums  in  the  preservation  of  “ those  who  are  least  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves”  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Spencer  is 
no  exception  to  the  general  benevolence  of  his  countrymen, 
that  he  bestows  a due  share  of  alms,  and  that  the  young  and 
the  poor,  persons  “ least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,”  would, 
if  necessary  in  any  special  emergency,  find  a champion  in  him. 
It  seems  to  us  dangerous  in  a high  degree  that  he  should 
advance  views  which  lend  themselves  so  easily  to  misinter- 
pretation and  misapplication.  His  ideas  will  reach  the  masses, 
among  whom  there  will  always  be  the  average  amount  of 
selfishness.  His  notions  will  be  hailed  by  those  among  the 
rich  who  are  apt  to  be  too  regardless  of  the  interests  of  others, 
and  will  justify  them  in  withholding  generosity  where  it  should 
be  exercised.  Thus  the  social  difficulties  of  England  will  be 
increased,  and  the  chasm  which  separates  wealth  and  poverty 
will  be  widened  by  increased  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  Mr.  Spencer,  it 
seems  to  us,  would  render  more  service  to  his  countrymen  if  he 
expatiated  upon  the  fact  that  the  best  security  of  national  well- 
being consists  in  the  union  of  the  members  of  society,  one  with 
another.  Inequality  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  in  physical 
qualities,  will  exist  in  every  community,  and  those  who  surpass 
others  in  these  endowments  should  endeavour  to  lighten  the 
burthens  of  their  fellow.-men.  By  mutual  services  the  life  of 
nations  is  developed  and  strengthened,  and  revolution,  which, 
as  Aristotle  says,  always  has  its  source  in  inequality,  is  pre- 
vented from  upheaving  the  social  structure. 

We  fully  accept  Mr.  Spencer's  principle  that  the  laws  which 
affect  the  well-being  of  the  body  politic  are  best  learned  from 
a study  of  individual  life.  But  we  consider  that  the  practical 
inferences  which  flow  from  the  doctrine  are  in  nature  altogether 
different  from  those  deductions  which  Mr.  Spencer  makes. 
The  individual  finds  himself  endowed  with  natural  powers  and 
instincts,  and  until  the  exercise  of  thefti  has  been  shown  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  moral  law,  the  philosopher  or  legislator 
cannot  interfere  with  his  action.  Man’s  life  on  earth  is  short, 
yet  he  feels  a longing  after  permanence.  This  aspiration 
displays  itself  in  various  forms,  and  amongst  its  evidences 
is  the  desire  of  offspring.  The  child  in  some  way  adds  to 
the  duration  of  the  parent’s  life.  The  father  finds  in  him 
an  image  of  his  own  early  days,  and  piercing  through 
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the  obscurity  of  the  coming  years,  he  sees  in  his  offspring  a 
perpetuation  of  his  own  being.  Hence  the  grief  which  the 
death  of  a child  brings  into  the  bosom  of  a family.  The 
parent  misses  the  memorial  of  his  own  youth,  a memorial 
which  represents  the  past  in  subdued  and  softened  colours 
which  strip  it  of  its  painfulness.  He  also  is  deprived  by  the 
death  of  his  child  of  the  solace  of  his  own  declining  years. 
By  all  means  then  let  the  philosophical  mind  quit  for  a while 
the  cloudy  regions  of  social  problems  and  refresh  its  appre- 
ciation of  truth  at  the  fountains  of  individual  life.  Go  to  the 
father  of  an  English  family  and  tell  him  that  Mr.  Spencer’s 
theories  require  him  to  make  a sacrifice  for  the  public  good. 
Tell  him  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Peculiar  People,  and  tell  him 
to  take  no  measures  for  averting  the  death  of  his  offspring. 
Brings  forward  the  best  arguments  of  a spurious  sociology. 
If  his  children  are  suffering  from  some  virulent  and  infectious 
disease,  tell  the  father  that  this  disease  is  apt  to  leave  a taint 
in  the  constitution.  Tell  him  that  the  patient  will  probably 
marry,  when  he  grows  up,  and  if  so,  that  the  taint  will  be 
transmitted  to  another  generation.  Tell  him  that  upon  this 
generation  will  follow  another,  and  that  thus  a weaker  race  may 
come  into  being.  Ask  him  in  the  name  of  his  possible  offspring 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  or  even  to  the  twentieth, 
to  allow  the  disease  to  take  its  course,  and  to  let  the  eldest 
boy,  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  family,  succumb  to  its  attacks, 
if  his  constitution  has  not  sufficient  vigour  to  resist  unaided. 
If  your  arguments  begin  to  tell  upon  the  mind  of  the  parent, 
you  can  in  the  interests  of  sociology  go  a little  further  in  your 
claims.  Tell  him  that  such  a malady  is  a great  agent  for  good, 
helping  as  it  does  to  hold  the  balance  between  population  and 
subsistence,  and  that  it  is  only  right  to  second  and  foster  the 
aspirations  of  so  beneficent  an  influence.  Let  him,  therefore, 
deny  his  son  that  special  care  and  those  elaborate  remedies 
without  which  there  is  little  hope  of  making  head.  Invite  him 
to  stamp  out  as  far  as  may  be  the  most  delicate  affection  of 
his  heart  as  a foolish  weakness,  and  to  resist  the  fond  yearn- 
ings of  his  paternal  heart  If  in  giving  such  advice  you  incur 
reproach  from  your  own  consciousness,  your  cause  will  be 
espoused  and  your  conduct  vindicated  before  the  tribunal  of 
modem  sociology. 

The  truth  is  that  a cardinal  moral  error  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  sociology  put  forward  by  writers  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  stamp. 
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In  describing  this  error  we  shall  appeal  to  some  principles  which 
are  almost  self-evident,  and  which,  up  to  this  at  least,  are  widely 
received  in  England.  How  long  such  maxims  will  find  accept- 
ance it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  When  truths,  it  is  said,  at 
the  present  day  find  no  public  defenders,  it  is  a sign  that  they 
are  likely  soon  to  be  extinguished.  We  confess,  therefore,  that 
we  see  with  no  little  alarm  the  quiescence  and  passiveness  which 
are  exhibited  in  England  regarding  the  revolting  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Spencer’s  school  of  sociology.  Opposition  to  them  we 
should  expect  to  come  from  various  sources.  The  wealth  and 
revenues  of  the  Established  Church  might  be  supposed  to 
facilitate  the  training  of  persons  who,  however  they  might 
differ  upon  points  of  theological  doctrine,  would  be  able  at 
least  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  obvious  dictates  of 
the  moral  law.  Again,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge send  out  every  year  men  of  cultured  intellect  who  enter 
upon  the  various  professions.  In  these  seats  of  learning  such 
men  have  had  the  opportunity  of  considering  what  is  sound  in 
ancient  teaching  regarding  ethics  and  politics,  or,  if  our  readers, 
imagining  that  by  new  terms,  and  not  by  new  ideas,  knowledge 
is  extended,  prefer  the  words,  regarding  biology  and  sociology. 
These  University  students  have  also  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  human  heart  and  the  instincts  of  human  nature 
by  means  of  history  and  experience.  Besides,  English  states- 
men have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  combine  a wide  know- 
ledge, speculative  and  practical,  of  men  and  things  with  the 
routine  duties  of  political  affairs.  Even  in  our  day  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  single  out  one  at  least  whose  intellectual  fibre 
has  been  strengthened  by  contributions  from  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  It  is  therefore  to  our  minds  an  ominous  and 
alarming  symptom  of  English  life  that  a sociology  which  strikes 
at  the  best  and  most  ennobling  instincts  of  humanity  should 
have  met  but  a feeble  opposition. 

False  systems  of  philosophy  are  invariably  based  upon  mis- 
interpretation or  misapplication  of  admitted  truths  M.  Comte 
found  a love  of  mankind  to  be  a principle  inherent  in  the  human 
heart,  and  deduced  from  it  the  false  consequence  that  our 
fellow-men  should  be  to  us  as  gods,  and  that  the  prospects  of 
mankind  depended  upon  the  furtherance  of  a religion  of 
humanity.  Recent  sociology  starts  from  the  same  principle  that 
men  love  one  another,  but  it  would  have  us  divert  the  channels 
of  our  love  upon  future  and  non-existent  generations.  In  con~ 
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suiting  for  their  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  we  are  to  practise  a 
self-denial  which  Christian  asceticism  has  not  ventured  to  impose, 
and  we  are  to  trample  upon  the  most  justifiable  and  universal 
instincts  that  we  find  in  the  human  breast.  All  is  to  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  ages  to  come,  and  a cruel  despotism  is  to  rob 
existing  generations  of  their  indisputable  rights.  For,  if  the 
dogmas  of  recent  sociology  were  to  be  pushed  to  their  remote 
but  still  obvious  conclusions,  there  should  be  instantaneous 
interference  with  the  right  to  marry,  and  an  onslaught  should  be 
made  forthwith  upon  the  weakly  and  helpless.  I am  aware  that 
writers  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  stamp  would  shrink  from  the  avowal  of 
such  maxims.  But  we  must  remember  that  man  is  rational,  and 
that  though  a long  interval  may  elapse  between  the  conceiving 
of  the  premiss  and  the  drawing  of  the  conclusion,  the  inference 
will  infallibly  be  made  as  time  goes  on. 

We  believe  that  the  corrective  to  modern  sociology  is  to  be 
found  in  some  obvious  principles  of  the  moral  law.  We  are  not 
justified  in  omitting  evident  duties  through  fear  of  remote  con- 
tingencies which  there  is  no  obligation  to  consider.  To  recur  to 
a previous  illustration,  the  parent  whose  son  lies  ill  of  some 
dangerous  malady  is  bound  to  adopt  the  necessary  means  to- 
wards his  cure.  This  obligation  is  by  no  means  shaken  by  the 
fact  that  his  son  may  turn  out  a drunkard,  or  a thief,  or  a traitor 
to  his  country.  Still  less  is  this  obligation  shaken  by  the  possible 
crimes  which  the  children  of  that  son  may  commit.  If  the 
possible  moral  delinquencies  of  son  or  of  grandson  fail  to  release 
the  parent  from  the  obligation  of  calling  in  medical  aid,  much 
less  will  the  physical  deficiencies  of  his  progeny,  immediate  or 
remote,  warrant  him  in  trampling  upon  the  parental  instincts 
which  reason  approves,  and  which  urge  him  to  promote  the 
recovery  of  his  son.  In  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the 
children,  the  force  of  the  parental  instinct  declares  itself  in  a 
well-ordered  mind.  The  mother  bears  a special  love  towards 
the  weakly,  or  to  take  the  extreme  case  of  human  infirmity, 
towards  the  idiotic  members  of  a family,  and  she  is  not 
warranted  in  flying  in  the  face  of  nature  and  renpuncing  the 
dictates  of  motherhood  by  any  spectres  or  phantoms  that 
»ay  be  summoned  from  the  untraversed  dreamland  of  future 
generations. 

When  individual  and  family  life  has  been  accurately  studied, 
we  are  in  a position  to  deal  with  the  more  complex  problems  of 
civil  society.  In  approaching  these  we  must  resolve  to  leave 
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intact  the  indisputable  rights  of  the  individual.  Among  such 
rights  a place  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  instinct  which  leads 
men  to  procure  offspring.  We  do  not  say  that  this  instinct  is  in 
all  cases  to  be  followed,  but  we  claim  for  the  individual  the  right 
of  determining  whether  it  shall  be  followed  or  not  The  framer 
of  laws  would  resent  interference  with  his  own  rights  in  this 
matter,  and  he  is  bound  equally  to  respect  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-men.  An  English  or  American  millionaire  would  justly 
consider  himself  wronged  if  he  were  forced  to  surrender  his 
property  in  order  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  a future  war, 
yet  the  right  of  property  is  much  less  intimately  bound  up  with 
human  nature  than  those  rights  which  appertain  to  propagation. 
The  sociologist  who  claims  to  interfere  with  these  assumes  the 
character  of  those  fanatics  who  from  time  to  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  represented  themselves  as  endowed  with  a 
divine  mission  to  set  aside  ordinary  natural  laws. 

From  family  life  we  learn  again  that  those  have  a claim  on 
most  aid  from  the  rich  and  powerful  “ who  are  least  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.”  The  father  of  a family  no  doubt  has  care  of 
all,  but  his  strength  and  intelligence  are  supposed  in  a special 
way  to  supplement  the  weakness  physical  or  mental  of  his  less 
favoured  children.  We  should  regard  him  as  barbarous  in  the 
extreme  were  he  to  multiply  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are 
already  afflicted,  and  increase  their  burthen  until  it  should 
become  insupportable.  If  he  told  us  that  he  pursued  this  line  of 
conduct  in  the  interest  of  coming  generations,  our  English 
common  sense,  or  our  cultured  intellect,  or  our  moral  instincts, 
as  the  case  might  be,  would  reject  his  plea  with  scorn.  We  can 
safely  transfer  the  same  mode  of  , reasoning  to  social  life. 
The  legislator  is  bound  to  have  care  of  all  members  of  the 
community,  but  yet  his  thoughts,  if  he  discharges  his  duty,  must 
in  a very  special  way  concern  themselves  with  “ those  who  are 
least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.”  For  a stronger  reason  he 
is  not  warranted  in  doing  anything  calculated  to  crush  them  out 
of  existence.  If  the  sociologist  should  tell  him  in  order  to  avert 
him  from  the  path  of  duty  that  there  are  special  dangers  to 
future  generations  in  this  perverse  habit  of  protecting  the  weak, 
the  legislator  may  make  a two-fold  reply.  He  may  deny  the 
existence  of  such  dangers,  and  require  the  sociologists  to  agree 
among  themselves  first  as  to  the  reality  of  these  perils.  Secondly, 
he  may  say  that  such  remote  contingencies  never  warrant  us  in 
abandoning  our  present  and  obvious  duty.  The  mother  who 
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gives  birth  to  a weakly  infant  is  not  justified  in  committing 
infanticide  through  love  for  the  generations  to  come. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  abstain  from  arguments  derived 
from  Christian  teaching.  Such  arguments  might  be  easily 
adduced  to  overthrow  some  current  systems  of  sociology,  but 
as  discussions  of  social  questions  on  theological  principles  are 
easily  accessible,  we  have  preferred  not  to  enter  upon  theological 
ground  Besides,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  avowed  principles 
of  certain  modern  writers,  and  still  more  the  inferences  at  which 
they  darkly  hint,  are  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  right  reason  and 
to  natural  morality  that  they  do  not  require  for  their  exposure 
any  appeal  to  the  supernatural.  It  would  be  well  if  any  remarks 
of  ours  should  lead  educated  thought  in  England  to  recognize 
the  grave  danger  to  society  which  arrives  from  the  tacit  acquies- 
cence with  which  perilous  doctrines  are  sometimes  received, 
and  induce  those  whose  opportunities  and  culture  entitle  them 
to  a hearing  to  pronounce  a clear  and  definite  opinion  on  the 
tendencies  of  recent  sociology. 

WILLIAM  HAYDEN,  S.J. 
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I. 

All  day  she  sat  from  mom  to  eve, 

And  oft  would  watch  the  long  night  through, 
With  naught  to  vary  or  relieve 

The  weeks  and  months  and  years ; 

Her  one  fond  care,  meek  maiden  fair. 

To  guard  a tender  plant  that  grew 
There  in  her  chamber,  and  bedew 
Its  pallid  leaves  with  tears. 

n. 

Only  a weak  wan  plant  to  see, 

In  eyes  of  others,  but  to  her 
Fairer  than  fairest  flower  could  be 
Of  earthly  ones  that  blow  ; 

And  aye  she  sigh’d,  “ Ah ! let  them  chide ; 

More  precious  art  thou,  lovelier  far, 

To  me,  than  summer  roses  are, 

Or  were,  long  long  ago ! 

hi. 

“ Mine,  only  mine ! my  very  own  ! 

What  if  thy  leaves  look  pale,  sweet  friend, 
But  moisten’d  of  my  tears  alone, 

. So  frequently  that  fall, 

And  folk  declare  thou  art  not  fair, 

Nor  worthy  maiden’s  task  to  tend, 

Because  they  do  not  comprehend 
Our  secret  love  at  all ! ” 
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IV. 

She  called  it  not  by  any  name 
Of  blossom  that  in  garden  grows, 

And  lifts  its  head,  or  hides  for  shame 
Under  its  greeny  leaves  ; 

Or  flowerless  plant,  whose  fancied  want 
No  loss  or  lack  is  unto  those 
Blest  of  the  gentle  grace  that  knows 
What  seldom  sense  perceives. 

v. 

She  only  felt  that,  more  than  all 
To  see  in  garden  beds  or  bowers, 

Her  every  thought  it  could  forestall, 

And  secret  of  her  heart, 

Whene’er,  as  oft,  she  whisper’d  soft 
The  burthen  of  her  lonely  hours, 

Less  as  to  aught  that  sprouts  or  flowers 
Than  of  herself  a part 


VI. 

Yea,  so  supreme  and  positive 

A part  of  heart  and  mind  and  soul, 

She  had  that  instant  ceased  to  live, 

Had  her  sweet  fondling  died ; 

Her  varying  mood  it  understood, 

Caught  and  up-treasured,  as  its  dole, 
Each  tear  that  from  her  eyelids  stole, 
And  murmur’d  when  she  sigh’d. 

VII. 

Its  leaves  were  pale,  though  not  for  blight. 
Were  dim  with  more  than  deathly  hue, 
As  they  had  never  seen  the  light, 

Nor  been  with  dew  clothed  on ; 
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But  from  the  first,  in  darkness  nursed, 

Had  grown  where  naught  of  verdure  grew, 
With  sighs  and  tears  for  winds  and  dew, 
And  sadness  eke  for  sun. 

VIII. 

She  cherish’d  it  from  day  to  day, 

And  often  in  her  lap  would  hold, 

And  fondle  it  in  doleful  way, 

Sweet  burthen  meekly  borne, 

As  she  had  fain  its  roots  have  ta’en 
Into  her  bosom,  there,  for  mould. 

All  round  about  its  depths  to  fold 
Of  her  fond  heart  forlorn. 


IX. 

Awake  or  sleeping — if  she  slept, 

Or,  waking,  ceased  to  brood  the  while — 
No  more  than  when  she  watch’d  and  wept 
It  faded  from  her  sight ; 

But  very  near,  to  touch  for  fear, 

Lodged  her  beside,  and  shared  the  smile 
Inconsequent  and  volatile, 

Or  vision  of  the  night. 


x. 

Despite  the  fall  of  frequent  tears, 

And  gleams,  though  sad,  of  smiles  but  brief, 
It  grew  not  green  through  months  of  years, 
Slow  lingering  hour  by  hour ; 

Till  as  she,  weeping,  watch  did  keep, 

From  death  to  guard  it  or  from  thief, 

What  seem’d  at  first  new  frond  or  leaf 
Broke  forth  a rounded  flower. 
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XI. 

Pale  as  its  leaves,  and  some  had  said 
No  flower  at  all,  no  more  than  they 

Were  leaves  of  living  plant  or  dead, 

Wont  here  on  earth  to  thrive  ; 

That  naught  which  blooms  in  cells  or  tombs, 
From  musty  mould  or  mortal  clay, 

E’er  look’d  so  wan,  so  ghostly,  yea 
As  kept  by  death  alive ! 

XII. 

And  yet,  for  all  it  showed  so  pale, 

Whiter  than  snow-drift  or  than  flake, 

She  did  a fragrance  thence  inhale, 

Past  all  of  sweet  e’er  guess’d  ; 

That  more  and  more,  full  fond  before, 

She  loved  it  for  that  sweetness’  sake, 

Her  only  dread  lest  aught  should  take 
Away  the  boon  so  blest ! 

XIII. 

Though  well  she  knew  naught  evermore, 

Not  even  death  itself,  could  part 

Its  roots  from  round  her  bosom’s  core, 

Its  fragrance  from  her  soul ; 

And  that  if  love  in  Heaven  above 

Be  earth’s  made  pure  and  free  from  smart, 
She  there  within  her  angel  heart 
Would  keep  it  aye  and  whole. 

ROBERT  STEGGALL. 
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PART  II. — FROM  BEYROUTH  TO  JERUSALEM. 

January  31. — We  heard  early  Mass  at  the  Franciscan  church, 
and  then  our  little  party  set  out  The  rain  was  coming  down 
in  torrents,  but  it  cleared  off  later,  and  the  day  turned  out  fine. 
We  were  well  mounted ; good-looking  Syrian  horses,  about 
fourteen  hands  high,  sure-footed,  docile,  and  courageous.  Mine 
was  a grey,  four  years  old.  Being  young  and  inexperienced  he 
liked  to  have  an  older  horse  in  front  of  him  when  there  was  a 
stream  to  ford,  or  difficult  ground  to  get  over,  and  I soon  found 
I could  let  him  pick  his  way  for  himself,  which  he  did  with 
wonderful  sagacity.  Our  dragoman,  Michael,  headed  the 
cavalcade,  wearing  the  handsome  Syrian  dress.  Wide  trousers 
of  fine  blue  cloth,  a short  braided  jacket  to  match,  a bright 
shawl  as  a sash,  and  for  head-dress,  a striped  crimson  and 
yellow  Mecca  silk  handkerchief  falling  over  his  shoulders. 
Four  mules  and  a donkey  laden  with  the  baggage,  brought  up 
the  rear,  under  the  care  of  three  muleteers. 

On  leaving  Beyrouth  we  traversed  an  extensive  pine  forest 
Under  its  shade  the  French  army  encamped  when,  in  i860,  it 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon.  On 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain  are  many  large  villages,  the  snowy 
summits  above  losing  themselves  in  the  clouds.  We  occasionally 
come  out  on  a level  stretch  of  sand,  and  can  enjoy  a canter  by 
the  side  of  the  white-crested  waves.  At  other  times  the  road, 
if  road  it  can  be  called,  is  big  shingle,  or  slippery  rock,  and 
sometimes  it  climbs  the  hills  by  steep,  stony  ascents,  but 
the  view  is  always  beautiful.  The  rain  of  the  past  month 
has  swollen  the  torrents  that  descend  from  the  Lebanon, 
which  in  summer  are  almost  dry.  Now  they  come  foaming 
down  over  their  rocky  beds,  and  the  water  is  up  to  the  horses' 
girths.  At  first  it  seems  nervous  work  to  feel  one's  horse 
slipping  and  scrambling  among  big  boulder  stones  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see,  but  he  does  it  so  cleverly  that  one  soon  learns 
to  place  implicit  confidence  in  him. 
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About  mid-day  we  halt  for  lunch  at  Khan-el-Kaldah.  A 
Turkey  carpet  is  spread  on  the  ground : hard-boiled  eggs,  cold 
meat  and  chicken,  figs,  walnuts,  oranges,  and  fresh  water  from  a 
neighbouring  fountain,  form  the  staple  of  these  repasts,  so 
delicious  under  an  Easter  sky,  after  a morning  passed  in  the 
saddle.  All  around  the  anemones  are  blooming  in  profusion. 
Blue,  white,  purple,  and  scarlet,  they  look  up  heavenwards  and 
catch  a wondrous  brilliancy  from  the  sun,  whose  beams  they 
reflect  After  an  hour’s  rest  we  start  again.  A large  stream, 
the  Narh-ed-Damour,  being  dangerously  swollen,  we  are  obliged 
to  ascend  its  banks,  through  a thicket  of  mulberry  trees,  till  we 
reach  a bridge,  by  which  we  cross  in  safety.  Then  back  again 
to  the  sea  and  along  the  sands  where,  tradition  says,  the  Prophet 
Jonas  was  cast  up  by  the  whale.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel  remain,  half  buried  in  sand,  and  the  Moslems  have  a little 
mosque  where  they  venerate  the  memory  of  Jonas.  Presently 
Saida  appears  in  the  far  distance,  and  after  a long  rocky 
mountain  road,  we  come  down  upon  a firm  sandy  beach,  a 
rapid  canter  along  which  brings  us  to  its  gates  as  the  si in  is 
sinking  westwards. 

We  alighted  at  the  Frankish  Khan,  an  immense  building, 
surrounding  a square  courtyard  where  a fountain  is  sparkling 
and  green  bananas  are  waving.  It  contains  the  French 
Consulate,  the  Latin  Parish  Church,  the  Franciscan  Hospice,  and 
the  schools,  orphanage,  and  dispensary  of  the  Sisters  of  St 
Joseph.  We  were  most  kindly  received  at  the  hospice,  and,  after 
having  rooms  assigned  to  us,  we  hastened  to  the  beach  to  see 
the  fortress,  built  by  the  Crusaders  in  1227.  It  stands  on  a 
rocky  island  which  is  united  to  the  town  by  a bridge  of  nine 
arches.  It  is  now  used  as  barracks  by  the  Turkish  troops. 

We  lingered  on  the  bridge,  watching  the  sunset  effect  on  the 
old  towers  and  the  gleaming  sea,  and  thinking  of  the  many 
vicissitudes  that  have  passed  over  the  ancient  Phenician  city; 
more  ancient  even  than  Tyre,  and  already  “ the  great  Sidon,” 
when  the  discomfited  hosts  of  the  Chanaanites  and  their  allies 
fled  towards  it  before  the  victorious  Joshua.  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Christians,  and  Saracens  held  it  in  turn.  The 
latter  made  a horrible  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  in  1253,  and 
when  St.  Louis  arrived  before  it  he  found  the  ground  strewed 
with  their  unburied  corpses.  Alighting  from  his  horse  the  holy 
King  raised  one  of  the  decomposing  bodies  tenderly  in  his 
arms,  exclaiming : “ Come,  my  friends,  let  us  give  a little  earth 
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to  these  martyrs  of  Jesus  Christ”  His  example  was 
immediately  followed  and  the  dead  received  burial.  St  Louis 
remained  several  months  in  Sidon  and  repaired  the  fortifications. 
It  was  here  he  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  the 
saintly  Queen  Blanche. 

It  was  too  late  to  visit  the  citadel  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  that  still  bears  his  name,  we  therefore  returned,  thoroughly 
tired,  to  the  hospice  where  supper  had  been  prepared  for  us. 

We  were  up  early  the  next  morning  to  hear  Mass  at  six 
o’clock.  At  half-past  seven  we  took  leave  of  the  hospitable 
Fathers  and  continued  our  journey.  The  French  Consul,  who  is 
a native  of  Syria,  came  to  see  us  off  and  wish  us  God  speed 
His  son  and  another  gentleman  rode  with  us  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  guide  us  safely  across  two  considerable  torrents,  which  are 
dangerous  if  not  forded  at  the  best  place.  We  passed  these  and 
many  others  in  the  course  of  the  day  without  accident,  except 
on  one  occasion,  when  Michael,  turning  round  to  see  if  we  were 
following  him,  his  horse  floundered  into  a hole,  came  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  and  landed  his  rider  up  to  the  waist  in 
water.  The  poor  man  had  to  take  off  his  great  boots,  hang 
them  behind  his  saddle,  and  ride  barefooted  and  in  a dripping 
condition  all  the  way  to  Tyre. 

Sidon  is  surrounded  by  gardens  which  produce  excellent 
oranges ; they  are  sent  in  great  quantities  to  Beyrouth  and 
throughout  Syria.  They  are  just  ripe  and,  gathered  fresh  from 
the  trees,  are  delicious. 

After  a pleasant  ride  of  about  three  hours  we  halted  at  Ain- 
el-Kantara,  by  the  side  of  an  abundant  fountain  of  water,  near 
the  sea.  Then,  keeping  on  the  beach,  where  the  white  crested 
waves  were  dashing  merrily  among  purple  rocks,  we  passed  the 
ancient  Sarepta,  the  foundations  of*  which  alone  remain.  In  the 
fourth  century  St  Jerome  and  St.  Paula,  passing  along  this 
coast,  stopped  to  pray  in  a tower  that  had  been  built  on  the  site 
of  the  house  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  whose  son  the  Prophet 
Elias  restored  to  life.  A little  Ou61i,  with  a white  cupola,  now 
stands  on  the  spot,  and  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Mussulmans,  who  call  it  Mar-Elias. 

We  crossed,  by  a stone  bridge  of  two  arches,  the  Narh-el- 
Kasmieh,  or  “ river  of  separation,”  after  the  Jordan,  the  most 
considerable  stream  of  Syria.  It  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baalbeck  and  divides  the  Lebanon  from  the  Anti-Lebanon.  It 
also  probably  divided  the  territory  of  Sidon  from  that  of  Tyre. 
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It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Leontes.  The  Christian  army 
of  the  first  Crusade  halted  three  days  on  its  banks,  and  found 
them  infested  with  serpents  and  poisonous  tarantulas.  They 
are  now  covered  with  oleanders  and  other  flowering  shrubs. 
Several  large  villages  nestled  beautifully  among  the  folds  of  the 
mountains,  and,  as  we  climbed  the  hills  and  rounded  the  pro- 
montories, we  saw  Tyre,  far  away,  apparently  floating  on  the  sea, 
for  modern  Tyre  stands  on  what  was  originally  a rocky  island, 
crowned  with  a temple.  Hiram  connected  it  with  the  mainland 
by  a raised  causeway,  and  accumulations  of  sand  have  turned  it 
into  a peninsula.  Very  beautiful  it  looked  as  we  approached, 
the  setting  sun  gilding  the  old  castle,  built  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
the  rigging  of  the  few  small  vessels  that  still  enter  the  sand- 
blocked  port  of  Tyre. 

Groups  of  men,  in  the  picturesque  Syrian  dress,  were  gathered 
on  the  shore  to  gaze  at  the  strangers  as  we  entered  the  gate,  but 
within  we  found  only  narrow,  filthy  streets,  and  dark,  gloomy 
bazaars.  Threading  our  way  through  these  we  reached  the 
Franciscan  Hospice,  and  then  hastened,  whilst  daylight  lasted, 
to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral,  built  by  the  Crusaders  on  the 
foundations  of  a more  ancient  church,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Origen  was  interred.  Here  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Selef,  in  1190,  was  buried,  after  having 
reposed,  for  a time,  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter  at  Antioch,  and 
here  John  of  Brienne  was  crowned  King  of  Jerusalem.  The 
foundations  and  portions  of  the  walls  remain  to  witness  to  the 
grand  proportions  of  the  structure,  and  two  magnificent  columns 
of  red  granite  show  that  no  labour  or  cost  was  deemed  too  much 
to  make  beautiful  the  House  of  God.  Now  roofless,  desolate 
and  abandoned,  it  stands  solitary  by  the  side  of  the  sea.  “ What 
city  is  like  Tyre,  which  is  become  silent  in  the  midst  of  the  sea?” 
Darkness  was  falling  on  the  ruins  as  we  left  them  to  return  to 
the  hospice. 

February  2. — It  is  the  feast  of  the  Purification.  There  is  only 
one  Father  and  a lay-brother  here,  for  the  Catholic  population  of 
Sour  is  not  numerous,  and,  being  a festival,  the  one  Mass  will  be 
said  and  the  candles  blessed  at  eight  o'clock.  We  must,  there- 
for^ to  our  great  regret,  mount  our  horses  whilst  the  bells  are 
ringing  and  the  people  assembling  in  the  little  church,  for  we 
have  a long  day’s  ride  before  us,  and  the  gates  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre 
shut  at  sunset. 

Nabuchodonosor,  and  after  him,  Alexander  the  Great, 
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widened  and  strengthened  the  causeway  of  Hiram,  in  order  to 
raise  on  it  their  engines  of  war  and  attack  the  city  from  the  land 
side.  On  both  occasions  it  was  carried  by  assault  with  frightful 
slaughter,  not  content  with  which  the  Great  Alexander  raised 
2,000  crosses  along  the  shore,  and  attached  to  them  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoners  whose  lives  his  soldiers  had  spared. 

Ancient  Tyre  extended  a considerable  distance  along  the 
coast.  Rifled  tombs,  half-buried  columns,  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct,  is  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  great  city  “ of  perfect 
beauty,  the  mart  of  the  people.”  Warfare,  earthquakes,  and  the 
encroaching  waters  of  the  sea  have  carried  out  the  doom  pro- 
nounced by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  “ I will  bring  thee  to  nothing 
and  thou  shalt  not  be,  and  if  thou  be  sought  for  thou  shalt 
not  be  found  any  more  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord  God.” 

Here  for  the  first  time  since  landing  in  Syria  we  come  with 
certainty  on  the  footsteps  of  our  Divine  Lord.  It  was  “ in  the 
borders  of  Tyre  ” that  He  healed  the  daughter  of  the  Syro- 
Phenician  woman,  who  fell  at  His  feet  and  prayed  with  such 
persistent  faith  and  humility.  Here,  too,  the  Apostle  St  Paul, 
landed  and,  “ finding  disciples,  stayed  seven  days.”  On  this  shore 
he  knelt  and  prayed  with  the  faithful,  who,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  followed  him  out  of  the  city  when  he  was  departing. 
u And,  when  we  had  taken  leave  of  one  another,  we  took  ship, 
and  they  returned  home.” 

After  following  the  coast  a short  time  and  fording  two 
torrents,  we  ascended  by  a steep  path,  so  rocky  and  precipitous 
that  we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  to  the  summit  of  Ras-el- 
Abyad,  the  White  Cape,  a lofty  promontory  from  which  the  view 
is  magnificent  The  road  is  a staircase  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
rises  perpendicularly  on  the  left,  whilst  on  the  other  side  the 
cliffs  descend  abruptly  to  the  sea.  It  is  “ the  ladder  of  Tyre.” 
An  equally  precipitous  descent  brought  us  down  to  the  shore 
and  to  the  Fortress  of  Scanderoun.  Alexander  the  Great 
camped  here  during  the  siege  of  Tyre  and  built  a fort.  Baldwin 
the  First  in  1 1 16  erected  another,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Alexander. 

Our  halting  place  at  mid-day  was  Khan-en-Nakourah,  to 
which  is  attached  a charming  legend  of  St.  Zozimus.  The  Saint 
was  a native  of  Phenicia.  Travelling  one  day  along  the  sea- 
shore, on  his  way  from  Tyre  to  Caesarea,  a lion  9prang  from  the 
forest  and  seized  the  ass  that  was  laden  with  his  baggage. 
Zozimus  followed  as  fast  as  his  strength  permitted,  and  came  up 
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with  the  lion  just  as  he  was  completing  his  meal.  The  Saint 
approached  him  with  a smiling  countenance  and  said  : u Friend, 
I am  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  paniers  of  my  donkey,  for 
age  and  poverty  have  weakened  me ; therefore  you  must  consent 
to  lay  aside  the  prerogatives  you  have  received  from  nature  and 
to  carry  my  bundles  if  you  wish  to  remain  free  and  to  continue 
to  be  a lion.”  The  king  of  beasts  came  gently  up  to  Zozimus, 
wagging  his  tail,  as  if  quite  disposed  to  obey.  The  old  man 
loaded  him  with  his  baggage  and  led  him  to  Caesarea,  “ show- 
ing,” adds  the  chronicler,  u that  everything  obeys  the  man  who 
observes  the  law  of  God,  as  was  the  case  with  our  first  father 
Adam,  so  long  as  he  preserved  his  innocence.”  We  found  neither 
lions  nor  forest  at  Khan-en-Nakourah,  but  three  waving  palm 
trees  by  the  side  of  a fountain  of  excellent  water,  and  soft  green 
tur£  bespangled  with  anemonies,  white,  blue,  and  scarlet ; truly 
a pleasant  resting  place  by  the  side  of  the  murmuring  sea. 

Another  lofty  promontory  to  climb  ; it  forms  the  boundary 
of  Phenicia,  and  on  descending  it  we  are  in  Galilee.  Then  a 
tedious  sandy  road,  and  two  or  three  torrents  to  cross  and  we 
reach  Ez-Zib,  the  ancient  Achzib  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,  now  a 
Mussulman  village  prettily  situated  on  a little  hill  near  the  sea 
and  surrounded  by  palm  trees.  More  sands,  more  villages,  more 
torrents,  and  we  come  out  on  a broad  level  plain,  crossed  by  an 
aqueduct,  a brisk  canter  across  which  brings  us,  as  the  sun  is 
sinking,  to  the  gates  of  St.  John  of  Acre,  the  Acco  of  the  Jews, 
the  Ptolemais  of  the  Romans,  now  Akka. 

Here  St.  Paul,  after  leaving  Tyre,  disembarked,  and  “ stayed 
one  day  with  the  brethren.”  The  fortifications  have  been  rebuilt 
since  they  were  destroyed  by  the  bombardment  of  1840,  and 
there  is  a Turkish  garrison.  A very  fine  mosque,  built  by 
Dzezzar  Pacha,  at  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy,  stands  where  in 
Christian  times  stood  the  Cathedral.  The  courtyard  surrounding 
it  is  planted  with  palms  and  cypresses,  whose  dark  shade  con- 
trasts well  with  the  tall  white  minaret.  Otherwise  the  place  is 
dull  and  lifeless.  Very  different  must  have  been  its  aspect  when 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  Genoese,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Pisans 
anchored  in  its  port ; or,  again,  when  Guy  de  Lusignan,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  with  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Philip  of  France,  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  the  Comte  de  Blois,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Ravenna,  Pisa,  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  Besan^on, 
Cambray,  Nazareth,  and  Monreale,  and  a multitude  of  knights 
and  warriors,  camped  before  it.  Three  years  the  siege  lasted 
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and,  although  Saladin  in  person  made  many  heroic  efforts  to 
relieve  it,  after  enormous  losses  on  both  sides,  the  city  was  taken 
in  1191.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  held  it  just  a hundred  years, 
when  it  fell  definitively  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

St  Francis  of  Assisi,  A.D.  1219,  founded  here  the  first  house 
of  his  Order  in  Palestine,  and  here,  though  Templars,  Hospitallers, 
and  Teutonic  Knights  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  churches 
and  religious  houses  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground,  his 
sons  may  still  be  found,  clinging  with  undaunted  tenacity  to  the 
Holy  Land  they  have  undertaken  to  guard,  and  ready  to  open 
their  doors  to  the  pilgrim  and  the  traveller.  The  Sisters  of 
Nazareth  have  been  established  here  since  1861,  and  have  a 
school  where  some  two  hundred  girls  receive  instruction,  and  a 
dispensary,  where  men  and  women,  Christians  and  Mussulmans 
indiscriminately,  have  their  maladies  and  infirmities  cared  for. 

We  left  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning,  wishing  to 
reach  Mount  Carmel  by  mid-day.  The  road  follows  the  sea- 
shore, and,  being  level  and  tolerably  firm,  we  might  have 
cantered  all  the  way  had  we  not  been  delayed,  waiting  for  the 
mules,  as  we  had  to  ford  the  Kishon,  which  is  sometimes 
dangerous,  and  Michael  was  anxious  to  see  the  baggage  safely 
across.  We  therefore  loitered  along  the  shore,  seeking  for  the 
murex,  the  shell  fish  from  which  the  famous  Tyrian  purple  was 
prepared.  We  found  several  specimens,  in  some  of  which  the 
fish  was  still  alive.  It  was  the  nymph  Tyrus,  beloved  by 
Hercules,  who  discovered  this  beautiful  dye.  Walking  one  day 
on  the  shore  her  dog  crushed  between  his  teeth  a shell  fish, 
which  stained  his  mouth  a brilliant  red.  The  nymph  admired  it 
so  much  that  she  told  Hercules  he  must,  if  he  prized  her  love, 
procure  for  her  a dress, of  the  same  colour.  Hercules  picked  up 
a number  of  the  shells,  dipped  a piece  of  stuff  in  the  blood  of 
the  murex,  and  gave  it  to  Tyrus,  who  was  the  first  to  adorn  her- 
self with  a robe  of  Tyrian  purple. 

Very  charming  it  was  to  linger  by  the  side  of  that  beautiful 
sea,  the  crisp  wavelets  playing  among  our  horses'  feet  The 
grand  chain  of  Mount  Carmel,  with  its  sacred  memories,  rose 
before  us,  terminating  in  a bold,  lofty  promontory  crowned  by 
the  monastery.  At  its  feet  lay  the  bright  town  of  Caifa,  belted 
by  a forest  of  palm  [trees,  and  behind  us  stretched  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  backed  by  the  distant  summits  of  Lebanon.  At  last  the 
mules  came  up  and,  Michael  leading  the  way,  we  forded  the 
Kishon  at  the  spot  where  its  waters,  meeting  the  waves  of  the 
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sea,  form  a little  bar  of  sand.  When  the  sea  is  rough  and  the 
stream  much  swollen,  travellers  are  taken  across  in  a waggon 
drawn  by  oxen.  When  that  becomes  impracticable  a boat  is 
resorted  to.  However,  though  the  water  was  deep,  there  was  no 
difficulty,  and  we  all  got  safely  across. 

A pleasant  ride  through  the  palm  grove  and  the  little  town 
of  Caifa  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent  that  leads  up 
to  the  monastery.  It  stands  on  a bold  promontory  terminating 
the  chain  of  Mount  Carmel  and  rising  two  thousand  feet  above 
die  sea.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1827  by  the  exertions  of  a humble 
monk,  Brother  John  Baptist  of  Frascati,  who  travelled  all  over 
Europe  begging  alms  for  the  purpose.  It  had  been  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1799,  when  the  French  soldiers 
wounded  at  S.  Jean  d'Acre  were  massacred  and  the  religious 
expelled. 

From  veiy  early  times  the  caverns  of  Mount  Carmel  were 
inhabited  by  solitaries.  In  one  of  them  the  Prophet  Elias 
dwelt,  and  on  a neighbouring  summit  fire  from  heaven  descended 
on  the  sacrifice  he  had  prepared,  whilst  the  priests  of  Baal 
vainly  called  on  their  god  to  help  them.  Here  too  his  disciple 
Eliseus  abode,  and  hither  came  the  Sunamitess,  riding  in  haste, 
to  entreat  the  Prophet  to  restore  her  son  to  life.  According 
to  an  old  tradition,  St.  Anne  possessed  a cabin  on  Mount 
Carmel  for  the  shepherds  who  kept  her  flocks,  and,  with  her 
Immaculate  Daughter,  she  often  ascended  these  slopes.  From 
the  first  century  the  mountain  appears  to  have  been  considered 
specially  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Christian  hermits 
inhabited  it  and  an  oratory  was  built  near  the  grotto  of  Elias, 
on  the  spot  where  his  servant,  looking  out  seawards,  saw  the 
little  cloud  arise,  which  has  always  been  taken  as  a type  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  It  was  about  the  year  1155  that  St.  Berthold 
built  a monastery  and  established  in  it  the  rule  of  the  Order  of 
Mount  Carmel.  St.  Louis  visited  it  in  1252,  having  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  Thirty-nine  years  later  the  Saracens, 
after  taking  S.Jean  d’Acre,  massacred  all  the  monks  as  they 
were  singing  the  Salve  Regina  in  the  church.  Rebuilt  and 
again  destroyed,  many  vicissitudes  have  swept  over  the 
monastery  that  now  stands  so  calm  and  peaceful,  looking 
down  on  the  deep  blue  sea  and  opening  its  hospitable  gates 
to  the  pilgrims  who  ascend  the  Holy  Mountain. 

We  were  most  kindly  received,  bright  pleasant  rooms  were 
assigned  to  us,  and  dinner  served  in  the  refectory,  after  which, 
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under  the  guidance  of  a lay-brother,  we  visited  the  church, 
dedicated  to  our  .Blessed  Lady.  Beneath  the  high  altar  is  a 
crypt  or  cavern  in  the  rock.  It  is  called  the  Grotto  of  Elias, 
because  it  is  believed  the  Prophet  made  his  abode  there.  It  is 
held  in  great  veneration  by  Christians  of  all  rites  and  even  by 
the  Mussulmans,  who  make  pilgrimages  to  it  in  honour  of  the 
Prophet,  whom  they  both  respect  and  fear.  We  next  visited 
the  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Simon  Stock,  the  English  Carmelite, 
who,  after  living  here  some  years,  became  General  of  the  Order, 
founded  at  Rome  the  Confraternity  of  the  Scapular  and  died 
at  Bordeaux  in  1265.  His  body  is  still  an  object  of  veneration 
in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city.  Then,  descending  by  a narrow 
path  overhanging  the  sea,  we  reached  the  School  of  the 
Prophets,  an  extensive  cavern  to  which  Elias  used  to  retire, 
with  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets,  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  practise  contemplation.  There  is  a pious  legend  that  the 
Holy  Family,  passing  this  way  on  their  return  from  Egypt, 
reposed  here  three  days.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  it  in 
1635  and  transformed  it  into  a mosque,  dedicated  to  El-Kadler, 
“the  living;”  for  so  they  call  the  Prophet  Elias,  believing,  in 
accordance  with  the  Bible,  that  he  was  carried  to  Heaven 
without  dying.  Reascending  by  other  rocky  paths,  we  came 
to  a garden  where  one  of  the  Fathers  devotes  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  trees.  The  promontory 
towards  the  sea  is  bare,  but  parts  of  the  chain  are  wooded, 
and  the  thick  brushwood  gives  shelter  to  jackals,  hyenas, 
antelopes,  and  many  wild  animals.  Flowers  and  aromatic 
plants  abound  on  Mount  Carmel,  the  air  is  pure,  and  the 
view  magnificent.  We  should  like  to  accept  the  kind  invitation 
of  the  Fathers  to  stay  three  days,  but  our  English  companions, 
whose  time  is  limited,  are  in  a hurry  to  reach  Jerusalem,  so  we 
must  go  forwards  to-morrow. 

We  returned  to  the  church  for  the  Salve  Regina , which  is 
sung  every  afternoon  by  the  whole  community.  In  storm  or  in 
sunshine,  to  the  soft  murmur  of  the  sea  or  the  wild  roar  of  the 
tempest,  the  sweet  and  solemn  notes  arise,  not  even  to  be 
silenced  when  the  scimetars  of  the  Turks  were  flashing  over 
the  heads  of  the  singers,  until  one  after  another,  the  voices 
were  hushed  in  death.  Then,  with  Father  Augustine,  a 
venerable  old  Belgian  monk,  with  long  white  beard  and 
smiling  blue  eyes,  we  went  to  visit  the  lighthouse.  It  stands 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory,  a warning  to  the 
mariner  and  a beacon  to  the  pilgrim. 
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The  following  day  was  Sunday.  We  were  early  in  the 
church  to  hear  Mass  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
At  eight  o clock  High  Mass  was  sung,  after  which,  to  our  great 
regret  we  took  leave  of  the  Fathers ; a Sunday’s  rest  here  would 
have  been  a treat  both  to  soul  and  body. 

We  walked  down  the  steep  descent,  then  mounted  and  rode 
through  Caifa,  where  the  Prussians  have  established  a flourishing 
agricultural  colony.  We  had  a lovely  view  of  Mount  Hermon 
and  its  unsullied  snow  as  we  descended  the  mountain.  The 
path  followed  the  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel,  passing  beneath  the 
place  where  Elias  offered  his  sacrifice.  Then  we  crossed  the 
Kishon  at  the  place  where  the  priests  of  Baal  were  slain,  and 
halted  to  lunch  in  a meadow  on  the  opposite  side.  The  direct 
road  to  Nazareth  being  in  great  part  under  water,  we  were 
obliged  to  seek  steep  rocky  paths  on  the  mountain  side,  or  to 
plunge  through  deep  mud  in  the  valley.  This  very  much 
prolonged  the  journey,  and  the  sun  was  declining  as  we  began  a 
long  ascent  between  hills  to  an  elevated  plain.  It  had  gone 
down  by  the  time  we  reached  the  summit,  and  it  was  quite  dark 
as  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Nazareth,  by  a precipitous 
path  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find,  if  a boy  had 
not  fortunately  appeared  to  lead  my  horse.  We  were  thankful 
to  find  ourselves  at  last,  tired  and  covered  with  mud,  at  the  door 
of  the  hospice,  where  the  lay-brother  charged  with  the  care  of 
pilgrims  was  all  kindness  and  attention.  Two  of  our  party, 
having  ridden  on  ahead,  lost  their  way  in  the  darkness  and 
caused  us  some  uneasiness,  but  they  appeared  half  an  hour 
later. 

February  5. — We  went  early  to  the  church  which  adjoins 
the  Franciscan  convent  and  had  the  happiness  to  hear  Mass  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Annunciation.  It  is  a grotto  entirely  hewn 
out  in  the  rock.  In  front  of  it  is  the  space  where  formerly  stood 
the  Santa  Casa,  now  at  Loretto,  which  was  built  against  the 
rock  and  communciated  with  the  grotto  by  a wide  opening, 
an  arrangement  still  common  in  Eastern  houses.  An  ancient 
tradition  tells  us  that  when  the  celestial  messenger  appeared 
to  announce  to  Mary  her  Divine  Maternity,  she  was  in  the 
grotto,  whilst  the  Angel  remained  in  the  outer  room.  Here 
therefore,  as  at  Loretto,  we  read  inscribed  above  the  altar : Hie 
Verbtm  caro  factum  est.  And  here,  from  St  Jerome  and 
St  Paula  downwards,  crowds  of  pilgrims  have  knelt  to  adore 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
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accomplished,  and  to  offer  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
to  our  Divine  Lord  in  the  Holy  House  where  so  many  years 
of  His  human  life  were  passed.  Many  native  men  and  women 
are  kneeling  here  now,  devoutly  prostrating  themselves  before 
the  altar  and  kissing  the  bare  rock  walls  so  many  holy  lips  have 
kissed ; walls  that  echoed  back  the  first  Ave  Maria,  that 
sheltered  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  Jesus. 

The  grotto  was  originally  on  a level  with  the  soil,  and  so 
early  pilgrims  describe  it,  but  the  Basilica  built  around  it  by 
Constantine  has  been  so  often  destroyed  and  renewed  that  it  is 
now  beneath  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  which  was  raised  on 
the  accumulated  ruins  in  1730.  A staircase  of  seventeen  white 
marble  steps  leads  down  to  it.  In  a small  rock-hewn  chamber 
adjoining,  which  also  formed  part  of  the  Holy  House,  is  an 
altar  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  who  is  supposed  to  have  inha- 
bited it. 

Nazareth  looked  very  beautiful  beneath  the  morning  sun, 
and  I left  it  with  the  hope  of  returning  later.  We  rode  down 
the  hills  to  the  long,  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  keeping  as  much 
as  possible  the  higher  ground,  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  being 
under  water.  Sometimes  we  sank  in  the  mud  up  to  the  horses* 
knees,  and  it  was  marvellous  how  they  could  struggle  through  it 
We  saw  Mount  Thabor  to  the  left,  and,  on  the  slope  of  a hill, 
the  village  of  Nain,  then  Jezreel,  once  a royal  residence,  now  a 
collection  of  mud  hovels.  We  lunched  on  the  hill-side,  near  a 
deep  well.  Women  were  drawing  up  water  and  carrying  it  off 
in  tall,  slender  jars,  poised  obliquely  on  their  heads.  Far  away 
in  the  distance  we  can  still  see  Nazareth. 

There  are  the  mountains  of  Gelboe,  where  Saul  perished, 
with  his  three  sons,  fighting  against  the  Philistines.  “Ye 
mountains  of  Gelboe,  let  neither  dew  nor  rain  come  upon  you, 
neither  be  ye  fields  of  first-fruits,  for  there  was  cast  away  the 
shield  of  the  valiant,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not 
been  anointed  with  oil.”  So  lamented  David  ; but  the  dew  and 
the  rain  from  heaven  fall  on  the  mountains  of  Gelboe,  they  are 
cultivated  almost  to  the  summit,  and  the  com  is  springing  in 
green  freshness  on  their  slopes. 

Djennin  is  a little  stone-built  town,  prettily  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  that  bound  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  south. 
It  has  a mosque  with  a tall  white  minaret,  and  a belt  of  trees 
pleasant  to  behold  after  the  treeless  country  we  have  passed 
through.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Levitical  city  of  Engannim  of 
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the  tribe  of  Issachar,  on  the  frontiers  of  Samaria  and  Galilee, 
and  to  be  the  place  where  our  Lord  cured  the  ten  lepers.  A 
party  of  Arab  horsemen  were  careering  about  the  plain  as  we 
rode  up,  and  firing,  apparently  for  amusement,  but  the  shots 
rattled  through  the  trees  above  our  heads.  The  sheik's  house, 
where  we  were  to  sleep,  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  town. 
Two  good  lofty  rooms,  with  vaulted  ceilings  and  mud  floors,  had 
been  prepared  for  us.  Furniture  there  was  none,  but  Michael 
laid  down  carpets  and  mattrasses  he  had  brought  with  him. 
There  were  no  windows  to  the  rooms.  In  the  smaller  I installed 
myself  and  the  three  gentlemen  in  the  larger  one,  which  also 
served  as  dining-room.  A little  stool,  the  seat  of  which 
consisted  o’f  four  points  and  two  cross-bars  was  produced ; a 
bundle  of  wraps  on  the  ground  was  a less  penitential  seat,  but 
it  served  as  a table.  The  walls  were  ornamented  with  a number 
of  round  basket-work  trays,  and  sundry  mysterious  looking 
objects,  which  I believe  were  talismans.  Djennin  is  a very 
fanatical  place.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Mussulmans.  One 
Christian  lived  there,  but  they  murdered  him  two  years  ago. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  the  Turkish  governor  came  round  to 
ask  for  our  passports.  They  had  been  left  behind  in  Beyrouth 
to  be  forwarded  to  Jerusalem,  but  he  said  it  was  of  no 
consequence,  he  had  come  to  see  who  we  were,  because  if  any 
mischief  happened  to  us,  he  would  be  responsible.  He  spoke 
French  perfectly  and  was  very  courteous.  We  felt  grateful  for 
his  attention  in  coming  to  look  after  us,  as  it  made  the  Arabs 
understand  we  were  under  his  protection.  They  were,  however, 
very  civil  and  friendly.  I went  out  for  a stroll  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  house  and  the  women  came  crowding  round  me, 
examining  my  veil  and  taking  hold  of  my  hands.  They  would 
be  good-looking  if  they  were  not  frightfully  tattooed  on  the 
forehead,  lips,  and  chin.  They  wear  no  veils,  the  tattooing  being 
apparently  considered  sufficient  disfigurement  The  men  never 
tattoo  their  faces.  When  I returned  to  my  room  the  wife  of  the 
sheik  came  to  pay  me  a visit,  bringing  her  little  boy  magnifi- 
cently attired  in  a flowered  robe.  She  asked  me  to  give  him 
bacschish  and  was  satisfied  when  I put  a few  small  coins  in  the 
child's  hand. 

As  I sit  in  the  open  doorway  the  scene  is  novel  and 
picturesque.  In  a comer  of  the  mud-paved  courtyard  Michael 
has  set  up  a portable  furnace  and  is  busy  making  the  soup,  one 
of  the  muleteers  is  plucking  the  chickens,  the  sheik  is  pounding 
VOL.  xxxii.  o 
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coffee  in  a mortar,  his  wife,  the  children,  and  the  aged 
grandmother  are  crouching  in  the  kitchen,  round  a fire  where 
cooking  is  going  on. 

When  dinner  is  ready  it  is  set  out  on  a mat  on  the  floor  in 
the  principal  room,  and  we  all  recline  rotind  it  in  true  Oriental 
fashion.  Then  I retire  to  my  windowless  room,  and  when  I 
have  bolted  the  massive  door,  feel  somewhat  as  if  I were  shut  up 
in  a dungeon.  A thin  mattrass  on  a mud  floor  is  not  a luxurious 
bed,  and  the  night  was  cold,  so  I did  not  sleep  much.  The  drago- 
man and  muleteers  lay  down  in  the  courtyard  just  outside  my 
door,  and  I could  hear  them  chatting  and  smoking  far  into  the 
night  At  break  of  day  we  were  all  up.  Coffee  was  served  and  we 
were  in  the  saddle  as  the  dew-bespangled  grass  was  sparkling 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  We  rode  through  the  groves 
of  gigantic  cactus  that  gird  the  little  town,  and  across  the  plain 
of  Sanour  (Bethuliah),  the  country  of  Judith.  The  town  of 
Sanour  stands  on  the  summit  of  a rocky  hill.  Much  of  the 
plain  was  flooded,  which  compelled  us  to  take  mountain  paths, 
prolonging  the  road  considerably.  We  halted  at  Sebastieh 
(Samaria),  and  visited  the  Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  where 
his  tomb  is  shown  and  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  was 
buried.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  tomb 
was  violated  and  the  ashes  of  the  Holy  Precursor  burnt  and 
scattered  to  the  winds  under  Julian  the  Apostate,  but  the 
Christians  succeeded  in  saving  a portion  of  the  precious  relics 
which  they  carried  to  Jerusalem.  They  were  afterwards  sent  to 
St.  Athanasius. 

The  Turks  have  a great  veneration  for  the  tomb  and  keep  it 
locked,  but  open  it  at  the  request  of  travellers.  Descending 
twenty-one  steps  we  found  ourselves  in  a sepulchral  chamber, 
on  one  side  of  which  are  three  funeral  niches  into  which  you 
can  look  through  small  circular  openings,  the  guide  first  intro- 
ducing a lighted  taper  at  the  end  of  a stick.  That  to  the  right 
is  the  tomb  where  the  body  of  St.  John  Baptist  was  laid  by  l\is 
disciples.  The  other  two  are  said  to  be  the  places  of  sepulture 
of  the  Prophets  Abdias  and  Eliseus.  There  is  no  time  now  to 
examine  the  ruins  of  the  great  Basilica  and  monastery  built  on 
the  sacred  spot  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  twelfth  century,  nor 
the  fine  remains  of  the  temple  dedicated  by  Herod  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  We  see  portions  of  a grand  colonnade 
still  standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  and  we  pass  on  through 
a fertile  country  of  wheat,  figs,  olives,  and  almond  trees  covered 
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with  their  delicate  blossoms,  to  Naboulous,  the  ancient  Sichem. 
It  Js  a considerable  town,  beautifully  situated  between  Mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which  rise  in  amphitheatre  on  either  side. 
The  valley  is  well  watered  by  several  streams,  and  consequently 
very  luxuriant  Almond,  fig,  mulberry,  apricot  and  walnut  trees 
abound  in  the  gardens,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains 
produce  wheat  and  olives. 

The  short  winter  day  was  waning  when  we  reached  the 
Latin  mission,  so  we  hastened,  with  a guide,  to  the  Samaritan 
synagogue,  to  see  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
they  assert  was  written  by  the  grandson  and  great-grandson  of 
Aaron.  It  is  however  probably  not  more  than  one  thousand 
years  old,  but  it  is  the  oldest  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  existing. 
It  is  written  on  a long  roll  of  parchment,  which  is  wound  round 
two  pillars  attached  to  a frame,  and  certainly  appears  a very 
venerable  manuscript.  The  priest  brought  it  to  the  door  of  the 
synagogue  for  our  inspection.  The  Samaritans  of  Naboulous, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  are  the  sole  remnant  of 
the  Assyrian  colonies  sent  to  repeople  the  Kingdom  of  Israel 
after  its  inhabitants  had  been  carried  into  captivity  by  Salma- 
nasar,  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Originally  idolatrous, 
they  engrafted  the  Jewish  faith  on  a portion  of  their  own 
traditions,  and  an  inveterate  hatred  subsisted,  and  still  subsists, 
between  them  and  the  Jews. 

A Latin  mission  has  been  recently  established  at  Naboulous 
directed  by  a native  priest,  in  whose  house  we  lodged.  He 
very  hospitably  gave  up  his  room  to  me,  the  gentlemen  occupy- 
ing that  reserved  for  travellers.  Tired  with  the  long  day's  ride, 
and  the  bad  night  at  Djennin,  I would  fain  have  slept,  but  the 
house  is  on  the  verge  of  the  town,  and  a pack  of  dogs,  just 
beneath  my  window,  kept  on,  all  night  through,  replying  to  the 
jackals  on  Mount  Ebal,  a concert  enough  to  banish  sleep  from 
the  most  weary. 

February  7. — It  is  Ash  Wednesday,  and  we  should  wish  to 
hear  Mass  and  receive  the  ashes  before  starting,  but  the  days 
are  short,  we  must  reach  Jifna  before  dark,  and  the  one  Mass  will 
be  said  at  half-past  eight.  All  we  can  do  is  to  repair  early  to 
the  little  chapel,  then,  leaving  our  intentions  before  the  altar,  we 
mount  and  set  out. 

A beautiful  valley  is  this  of  Sichem,  sheltered  as  it  is  by 
Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  We  pause  a moment  at  Jacob’s 
well.  It  is  dry  now  and  partially  filled  up  with  stones.  The 
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margin,  where  our  Lord  sat  and  discoursed  with  the  Samaritan 
woman,  is  several  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  soil  and  partly 
covered  by  the  vaulting  of  the  crypt  of  the  church  erected  over 
it  by  St  Helena,  but  long  since  in  ruins.  St.  Paula  visited  it, 
and  the  Venerable  Bede  tells  us  it  was  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
with  the  well  of  Jacob  in  the  centre.  Destroyed  by  Hakem,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders,  and  again  destroyed  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Few  traces  of  it  now  remain. 

This  is  the  field  of  Jacob  ; here  Abraham  and  Sarah  his 
wife,  with  Lot,  pitched  their  tents,  and  here  Joseph  was  buried 
when  the  children  of  Israel  brought  his  bones  out  of  Egypt 
But  we  must  hasten  on  through  a valley  where  wheat  and  olives 
grow  on  the  slopes,  and  rocky  hills  tower  above.  We  lunch  by  a 
fountain,  and  then  climb  a steep  ascent  to  a breezy,  elevated 
plateau.  In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  defile  we  are  met  by  a 
string  of  thirty  loaded  camels,  and  have  to  squeeze  ourselves 
and  our  horses  against  the  rocks  to  let  them  pass.  From  the 
plateau  a very  steep,  stony  descent  leads  us  to  the  dry  bed  of  a 
torrent,  which  forms  the  road  for  the  next  two  miles,  if  road  it 
can  be  called.  Huge,  rolling  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
among  which  the  poor  horse  must  scramble  and  plunge  to  the 
great  fatigue  and  peril  of  himself  and  rider.  How  the  poor 
animals  accomplish  it  all  is  a marvel,  but  so  clever  and  patient 
are  they  that  one  ends  by  trusting  implicitly  to  their  prudence 
and  sagacity  in  the  most  impracticable  places.  At  last  we  are  out 
of  the  torrent,  ascend  a steep  hill,  and  see  at  our  feet  a beautiful 
wooded  valley.  On  the  opposite  hill  we  are  glad  to  discern  the 
village  of  Jifna,  our  resting-place  for  the  night.  We  reached  it 
at  sun-down.  It  is  the  ancient  Gofna.  Half  the  inhabitants  are 
Catholics,  the  rest  schismatic  Greeks.  There  is  a mission  under 
the  care  of  a native  priest.  He  was  absent  in  Jerusalem,  but  his 
servant  received  us  hospitably,  giving  us  rooms,  and  doing  what 
he  could  to  make  us  comfortable,  according  to  his  Oriental 
notions  of  comfort.  The  house  is  a good  one  with  several 
rooms  for  guests,  opening  on  a terrace  leading  to  a tribune,  from 
which  one  looks  down  on  the  pretty  church. 

February  8. — We  left  early ; the  morning  was  bright  and 
cold,  hoar-frost  sparkled  on  the  grass,  for  we  are  at  a con- 
siderable elevation.  On  leaving  the  beautiful  fertile  valley  the 
road  became  mountainous  and  rocky.  Bethel  lay  on  a hill  to 
the  right,  with  its  memories  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  who  separated 
there,  and  of  the  dream  of  J acob.  There  Samuel  used  to  come 
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every  year  to  judge  the  people,  and  there,  in  the  place  that  had 
been  called  “the  House  of  God,”  Jeroboam  set  up  the  golden 
calf.  Farther  on  we  fall  into  an  old  Roman  paved  road,  now  in 
very  bad  condition,  slippery,  and  full  of  holes. 

We  pass  by  El-Bireh.  Here,  it  is  said,  our  Blessed  Lady 
and  St  Joseph,  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey 
from  Jerusalem,  perceived  the  absence  of  the  Child  Jesus,  and 
the  road  we  shall  now  follow  is  that  which  they  retraced  in 
bitter  anguish  and  terror,  seeking  Him.  Soon  the  lofty  Neby 
Samouel  comes  in  sight,  warning  us  that  we  are  approaching 
the  Holy  City.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  at  the  summit  of 
each  ridge  we  see  before  us  we  shall  behold  it,  but  again  and 
again  we  are  disappointed,  till  at  last,  on  reaching  the  brow  of 
Mount  Scopus,  Jerusalem  rises  before  us,  beautiful  exceedingly. 
Gloriosa  dicta  sunt  de  te,  civitas  Dei.  Glorious  still,  even  in 
desolation ; and  the  words  of  David,  that  so  many  generations 
of  pilgrims  have  repeated,  come  to  our  lips : Lcetatus  sum  in  his 
qua  dicta  sunt  mihi%  in  domum  Domini  ibimus. 

It  was  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Scopus  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  advancing  to  attack  Jerusalem,  was  met  by  the  High 
Priest,  Jaddus,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  vestments,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  principal  citizens.  Alexander,  recognizing  in  him 
the  venerable  old  man  he  had  seen  in  a dream,  prostrated  him- 
self before  him,  and  adored  the  Name  of  God  written  on  his 
forehead,  after  which  he  entered  Jerusalem  and  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  Lord. 

Descending  into  the  plain,  we  skirted  the  walls  of  the  City 
and  entered  by  the  Gate  of  Jaffa.  At  last  we  are  in  Jerusalem, 
the  City  of  Peace,  the  first  home  of  the  Christian  Church  1 

(To  be  continued, .) 
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IN  the  middle  ages,  soldiers  were  well  paid.  First  .of  all,  the 
stipend  was  much  in  excess  of  the  possible  earnings  of  persons 
of  the  class  to  which  the  lowest  rank  of  soldiery  belonged  ; but 
independently  of  that,  there  were  chances  which  do  not  exist  now- 
a-days.  War  was  made  on  the  enemy,  his  kith  and  kin  ; there 
was  no  mercy  for  non-combatants  ; and  though  wealth  was  less 
diffused,  less  plentiful,  than  it  is  at  present,  yet  the  universality 
of  plunder  more  than  made  amends.  Also,  rich  booty  often 
presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  ransom  of  those  who  could 
afford  to  insure  their  lives  in  this  middle-aged  fashion,  and  a 
helpless  knight,  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  lying  kicking  on  the 
ground,  was  a small  fortune  to  those  who  were  in  time  to 
seize  him  as  he  lay.  Moreover,  the  life  of  the  soldier  was  full 
of  interest.  He  was  not  called  upon  till  actually  wanted.  The 
amount  of  drill  he  had  to  acquire  was  extremely  little,  and 
habits  of  discipline  he  had  already  learnt  from  feudality  and 
dependence  on  his  liege  lord.  He  went  at  once  to  the  front  and 
was  engaged  without  delay  in  deeds  of  derring-do,  which  in 
the  excitement  that  accompanied  them,  brought  compensation 
for  the  fatigues  of  war. 

Disease  probably  secured  more  victims  than  in  present 
times ; but  the  dead  man  did  not  complain,  and  the  one  that 
returned  triumphant  with  foreign  gold  in  his  pocket  forgot  past 
sufferings. 

Now-a-days  all  this  is  changed  ; the  profession  of  a soldier 
in  peace-time  carries  with  it  much  weariness,  ceaseless  rounds  of 
drills,  of  inspection,  of  the  slow  acquirement  of  disciplined 
habits ; restraint  here,  there,  and  everywhere  cannot  but  tease 
the  young  soldier  till  he  gets  used  to  it,  which,  with  short  enlist- 
ment, he  hardly  has  time  to  do.  When  he  goes  on  active  service, 
the  English  soldier  suffers  for  the  most  part  from  climates 
repugnant  to  his  nature.  He  gets  pay  less  in  amount  than  he 
could  earn  in  civil  life,  and  his  prospect  of  chance  profit  is 
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usually  nil.  If  a place  is  taken,  all  the  plunder  is  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a prize  committee,  to  be  divided  years  and  years 
afterwards,  after  certain  individuals  have  fattened  on  unac- 
counted-for dividends,  and  he  cannot  individually  feel  that  he 
has  been  able  by  his  own  exertions  to  benefit  himself 

The  military  question  debated  at  present  is,  Which  is  best, 
short  or  long  service?  that  is,  best  for  us  with  our  voluntary 
system.  Some  say  one  system  has  broken  down,  others  say  that 
the  other  is  in  fault  The  real  fact  being  that  what  has  broken 
down  is  the  voluntary  system. 

Strength  is  relative,  and  if  our  army  be  compared  with 
foreign  legions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  so  far  as  the  army  is 
concerned  we  have  neither  defensive  nor  offensive  power,  and 
the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

WhetheV  we  are  safe  with  our  navy  floating  on  the  silver 
streak  which  surrounds  our  shores,  is  a point  which  each  one 
decides  for  himself,  without  however  affecting  the  point  which 
alone  is  of  importance,  our  actual  strength. 

Reliance,  undue  reliance,  is  placed  on  our  militia  and  volun- 
tary forces ; undue,  because  these  bodies  are  not  ready  to  take 
the  held,  and  could  not  be  made  so  till  after  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  of  busy  and  active  preparation.  Not  ready  because, 
and  this  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance,  we  have  not  at  hand 
the  skilled  artillery  and  cavalry  which,  to  make  these  bodies 
effective,  should  be  prepared  to  support  them  at  a day's  notice. 
Our  regular  army  being  so  scanty,  Great  Britain  ought  to  bristle 
with  artillery,  and  its  cavalry  force  should  be  at  least  quadrupled, 
for  you  cannot  make  gunners  and  cavalry  men,  out  of  raw 
material,  in  a week's  notice 

Voluntary  enlistment  is,  like  most  things,  very  much  a ques- 
tion of  money.  Foreign  nations  by  their  system  of  conscription 
incur  a very  heavy  tax,  impoverishing  their  countries  by  the 
withdrawal  from  reproductive  labour  of  such  masses  of  men ; but 
at  any  rate  they  are  as  safe  as  they  know  how  to  make  themselves, 
and  even  signal  defeat  leaves  them  with  a reserve  power  which 
protects  them,  in  the  last  resource,  from  absolute  conquest  and 
degradation.  They  are  still  able,  at  the  worst,  to  inflict  losses  on 
their  successful  assailant,  which  may  well  make  the  latter 
hesitate  and  count  the  cost  of  protracting  a war,  when  favour- 
able conditions  of  peace  present  themselves.  What  would 
, happen  to  us  if  our  navy  did  fail  us  and  a hostile  force  was 
l]anded  on  our  shores,  God  only  knows.  I confess  I shudder  at 
the  bare  idea. 
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We  are  proud  of  our  voluntary  system,  and  the  mass  of  us 
do  not  reflect  as  to  whether  it  is  effective  or  not  But  we  are 
still  conscious  that  there  is  a difficulty  in  filling  our  ranks.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  is  never  tired  of  telling  us  the  cause  of  that 
difficulty.  It  is  that  we  will  not  pay  the  market  price  for  our 
soldiery.  Our  army  is  full  of  boys.  I remember  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  of  the  stamp  of  our  present  soldiery,  joining  in 
the  Crimea  the  regiment  to  which  I belonged,  about  the  end  of 
November,  1854.  In  six  weeks  time  I think  about  three  of 
them  remained.  The  rest  were  either  under  ground  or  a dead 
weight  on  the  force  in  hospitals,  either  at  the  front  or  at  Scutari. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  behaviour  of  the  young  soldier  in 
Egypt.  We  know  now,  something  more  of  the  enemy  we  had  to 
meet,  now  that  we  have  been  burying  so  many  of  them,  who 
were  not  exactly  on  our  side  near  Souakim,  but  trying  vainly  to 
run  away  on  our  side.  Even  that  was  beyond  their  powers.  But 
the  point  does  not  lie  there,  because  the  young  soldier,  coming 
of  the  race  he  does,  has  plenty  of  natural  pluck,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  try  his  endurance.  A few  forced  marches,  a struggle 
not  too  protracted,  is  within  the  power  of  immature  frames,  but 
a campaign  of.  a protracted  nature  would  be  beyond  the  strength 
of  our  immature  soldiery. 

But  talking  of  young  soldiers  there  has  been  a change  of  late 
in  our  tactical  system  in  face  of  the  enemy,  which  is  ominous; 
and  is  I hope  merely  a mistake  of  the  commanders,  which  cir- 
cumstances did  not  warrant.  I allude  to  the  massing  of  our 
men  in  squares,  as  has  been  done  lately  in  the  Soudan,  and 
before  that  again  in  Africa. 

Of  all  possible  military  formations,  that  of  the  square  is  the 
most  unwieldy,  the  least  pliant,  impossible  of  course  under 
artillery  fire,  dangerous  under  a moderately  effective  rifle  fire. 
When  a square  is  formed,  it  is  evident  that  an  attack  on  any  side 
of  it  is  looked  on  as  possible ; it  may  then  be  surrounded,  and 
unavailing  shots  fired  at  the  forces  of  the  north  side  will  find 
their  billet  in  the  backs  of  the  south  side.  What  is  ominous  is, 
that  it  argues  a doubt  as  to  the  staunchness  of  the  men. 

When  Wellington  was  finishing  his  Indian  work,  our  war 
with  the  French  had  begun.  It  is  on  record,  that  the  Conqueror 
of  Assaye  was  most  anxious  to  be  employed  against  the  French, 
because  he  felt  such  confidence  in  British  troops,  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  could  be  depended  upon  to  fight  in  line  two 
deep.  The  French  at  that  time,  formed  their  lines  three  deep 
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and  usually  attacked  in  column  formations.  If  the  men  could 
be  depended  on,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fire  of  say  five  thousand 
men  in  a line  two  deep,  must  be  by  at  least  a third  more  destruc- 
tive, than  the  fire  of  a force  of  equal  numbers  arranged  in  a line 
three  deep,  for  the  fire  of  a third  rank  must  be  nearly  useless  in 
itself,  and  injuriously  affect  the  fire  of  the  other  two  ranks,  and  the 
effect  of  line  fire  upon  a column  must  be  overwhelming.  In  the 
last  attack  at  Waterloo  on  our  lines,  which  was  made  by  heavy 
columns,  our  slender  line  threw  forward  both  its  flanks,  shattered 
the  attack  with  its  concentric  fire,  and  the  heavy  masses  with- 
drew, shaken  from  front  to  rear,  in  extreme  confusion. 

How  is  it  now-a-days  that,  to  oppose  savages,  our  men  are 
thrown  into  that  unwieldly  form,  a square  ? 

I trust  the  military  authorities  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  new  practice,  so  opposed  to  all  our  fighting  traditions.  I 
pass  on  to  a consideration  of  our  reserves,  which  Secretaries  for 
War  are  so  fond  of  talking  of.  I cannot  but  consider  the  giving 
the  name  of  reserve  to  a limited  number  of  men  who  have 
passed  through  the  ranks,  as  covering  a really  very  gross  fraud 
on  the  country.  A reserve  may  be  of  two  kinds,  either  a tactical 
reserve,  meaning  a body  of  troops  held  back  till  their  presence 
is  required  to  restore  a line  of  battle,  or  to  complete  an  expected 
victory ; or  it  may  be  a strategic  reserve  such  as  ought  to  be 
and  is  not,  our  militia;  or  the  wealth  and  manhood  of  the* country 
at  large  in  last  resort 

What  do  we  do  with  our  reserves  ? We  salt  our  regiments 
with  them ; we  fill  up  the  half-empty  cadres  with  them,  and 
enable  with  difficulty  a limited  force  to  take  the  field  to  oppose 
half-civilized  peoples.  That  done,  where  is  our  reserve  ? Gone, 
gone,  before  a shot  is  fired,  and  we  are  left  to  fall  back  upon,  I 
was  going  to  say  the  nurseries  of  the  land,  to  provide  a reserve. 
To  call  a body  of  men  a reserve,  which  before  it  came  into 
line  has  ceased  to  have  every  qualification  pertaining  to  a 
reserve  is  an  abuse  of  language. 

The  sooner  we  cease  to  delude  ourselves  by  supposing  we 
have  a reserve,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 

The  fact  is,  that  with  our  system  a reserve  is  not  possible,  and 
cannot  be  created  until  the  system  be  modified.  In  war  time 
we  call  out  the  militia,  and  we  get  a certain  number  of  recruits 
from  them,  but  that  source  is  soon  exhausted,  because  men  who 
are  willing  to  go  to  fight  will  not  take  the  useless  trouble  of 
going  through  the  militia  (unless  indeed  to  secure  a double 
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bounty),  as  the  pay  of  our  soldiery  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  men  to  enlist,  and  the  collection  of  youths 
and  idlers  who  in  the  early  enthusiasm  of  a war  flock  to  our 
standards,  and  who  are  of  small  value  as  bread  winners  at  home, 
is  soon  exhausted. 

But  there  are  gaps  in  our  militia  as  well  as  in  our  line. 
What  do  we  do  ? We  try  to  bribe  the  unthinking  by  bonuses ; 
and  we  have  the  spectacle,  which  would  be  comical  if  it  did  not 
present  so  much  cau$e  for  real  anxiety,  of  the  recruiting  officers 
for  militia  and  the  line  bidding  against  each  other,  raising  the 
market  price  of  the  raw  material,  without,  in  the  aggregate, 
getting  a man  the  more.  Was  there  ever  in  a civilized  country 
such  preposterous  folly  ? But  we  are  determined  at  all  hazards, 
though  by  no  means  at  all  costs,  to  maintain  the  voluntary 
system  ; and  we  are  puzzled  how  to  popularise  the  army  without 
increasing  its  cost 

We  have  adopted  the  territorial  system,  and  in  so  doing 
have  struck  at  the  esprit  de  carps  of  every  regiment  in  the 
service.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a non-professional  to  understand 
the  immense  fighting  and  disciplinary  power  of  esprit  de  corps, 
so  I will  pass  that  point  by. 

There  is  no  doubt  something  sound  in  a territorial  system 
properly  worked ; if  we  can  get  the  country  to  take  a pride  in 
particular  regiments,  to  look  upon  them  as  more  or  less  identified 
with  themselves  and  with  their  daily  life,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  army  would  become  more  popular  and  win 
more  recruits.  But  that  so  long  as  we  try  to  get  the  soldier 
below  the  market  value,  and  that  trade  is  fairly  prosperous,  such 
popularity  will  make  any  marked  difference  I cannot  believe. 
Any  good  that  may  be  done  will  be  undone,  when  the  discharged 
soldier  comes  back  to  his  parish,  with  possibly  impaired  health, 
certainly  a less  capacity  for  his  former  labour,  and  his  pockets 
empty.  Furthermore  I understand,  that  in  some  cases  a certain 
jealousy  has  developed  itself  between  the  regular  and  the  militia 
battalions  of  some  counties ; and  if  such  a feeling  spreads  it  will 
make  the  whole  system  unworkable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  with  the  first  serious  trial  to 
which  we  may  be  exposed  the  whole  voluntary  system  will 
collapse  like  a pack  of  cards ; and  if  we  be  saved  from  ruin  it  will 
be  by  a good  fortune,  which  has  so  long  and  often  befriended  us, 
but  a continuance  of  which  it  seems  madness  to  count  on. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  a large  portion  of  the  voluntaiy 
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system  may  be  retained  with  comparative  safety  for  some 
time  yet.  The  basis  of  our  military  system  must  rest  on 
a militia  of  men  between  twenty-two  and  thirty-five,  raised  by 
ballot,  or  by  some  other  compulsory  system.  A militia  so  raised 
would  not  compete  with  the  line  in  the  first  place,  and  would  be 
more  likely  to  act  as  a voluntary  feeder  to  it.  Compelled  to  bear 
arms,  many  men  would  think  they  might  as  well  share  the 
honour  as  well  as  the  tedium  and  trouble. 

The  artillery  and  cavalry  should  be  largely  augmented,  so  as 
to  be  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  act  with  militia  and  volunteers  ; 
both  of  which  forces  would  now  be  for  want  of  that  aid,  like 
men  whose  right  arm  was  tied  to  their  side,  and  the  less  dis- 
ciplined the  force,  the  more  necessary  would  be  the  assistance  of 
artillery  and  cavalry. 

The  territorial  system  could  be  developed  and  turned  to  a 
better  account  in  the  following  way.  Every  regiment  should 
consist  of  two  battalions,  one  containing  recruits  and  men  of 
a certain  standing,  which  should  invariably,  unless  in  case  of 
urgency,  be  left  in  its  particular  county.  The  other  battalion 
should  consist  of  trained  men  whose  physical  powers  were  fully 
developed. 

The  pension  system  should  be  reverted  to  ; it  is  the  cheapest 
way  of  obtaining  a reserve  that  can  be  depended  on,  of  filling 
the  ranks,  and  of  popularising  the  service.  Enlistment'  should 
be  for  twelve  years,  with  an  absolute  right  to  re-engage  for  nine 
years  more,  so  as  to  qualify  for  a pension,  unless  the  right  were 
forfeited  by  court  martial,  or  lost  from  physical  disability,  in 
which  latter  case  a certain  small  bonus  should  be  given,  and 
there  should  be  a right  to  a small  deferred  pension,  less  than 
where  the  soldier  can  still  give  valuable  service. 

I have  seen  many  cruel  and  unjust  actions  done  in  times 
past,  in  refusing  men,  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  who  wished 
to  re-engage.  For  three  years  the  recruit  should  serve  with  the 
home  battalion,  for  the  next  seven  with  the  active  service 
battalion,  returning  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  service  to  the 
home  battalion.  Thus  the  people  of  the  county  would  have 
their  young  soldiers  under  their  eyes  for  the  first  three  years  of 
their  service,  and  would  welcome  them  again  towards  its  termi- 
nation, and  would  thus  become  one  with  them  in  interest,  and 
in  the  traditions  of  the  regiment  to  a very  large  extent 

The  re-engaged  men  should  be  re-engaged  at  a reduced  rate 
of  pay,  should  remain  attached  to  the  home  battalion  and  be 
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allowed  to  live  out  of  barracks  and  work  at  their  trades,  doing 
duty  with  their  regiments  two  days  in  the  week.  Here  would 
be  a real  reserve,  ready  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  active  service 
battalion  caused  by  the  waste  of  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  think,  that  under  such  a system  the  army 
would  not  be  popular;  for  the  advantages  of  soldiering  would  be 
brought  under  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  their  several  counties, 
and  with  the  inducements  I speak  of,  a better  style  of  men 
would  enlist,  because  they  would  feel,  that  whilst  waiting  for 
a pension,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  would  at  least  pay 
their  lodgings  and  something  over,  they  were  left  at  much 
liberty,  and  enabled  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  their  trades,  or  in 
civil  employment.  Where  men  were  employed  by  persons 
requiring  their  whole  time,  it  would  be  fair  that  they  should 
sacrifice  their  pay ; the  pension  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-one 
years  being  a sufficient  inducement  to  retain  their  names  on  the 
books. 

No  doubt  such  an  army  would  cost  more  than  the  present 
one,  and  we  should  be  paying  something  nearer  the  market 
value  of  the  article.  But  we  should  have  an  army  of  men  who 
would  not  die  like  flies,  as  Lord  Raglan  reported  of  the  men, 
boys  rather,  sent  out  to  him  in  the  winter  of  1854-5.  We  should 
have  a small  force  ready  to  act  on  the  offensive,  whilst  defence 
could  be  safely  left  to  the  militia  and  volunteers.  We  should 
also  have  a most  reliable  reserve,  ready  to  take  any  empty  places 
in  the  active  service  battalions,  and  we  should  have  an  enthusi- 
astic population  to  fall  back  upon,  each  county  looking  on 
some  particular  battalion  as  its  own,  as  the  index  of  its  spirit, 
and  the  object  of  its  hourly  solicitude. 

But  besides  the  facilities  for  recruiting  our  ranks,  which 
amongst  other  and  greater  advantages,  I claim  as  resulting  from 
the  plan  I have  suggested,  there  is  a section  of  our  people  fit  to 
bear  arms,  which  has  no.t  been  tapped  as  yet ; I mean  undersized 
men.  For  several  years  past  our  commanders  at  the  seat  of  the 
different  wars  have  felt  the  necessity  for  a mounted  infantry.  I 
proposed  such  a force  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Colburn’s  United 
Service  Journal . 

What  is  wanted  is  a force  of  riflemen,  which  can  be  thrown 
forward  in  front  of  a corps  d'armie  to  facilitate  its  advance,  or  left 
considerably  behind  to  protect  its  retreat ; to  co-operate  with 
cavalry  and  to  support  horse  artillery.  For  such  a purpose  we 
want  hardy  little  men  who  can  shoot  well.  They  should  be 
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mounted  on  ponies  from  13  to  13-2  hands ; and,  given  constitu- 
tion and  toughness,  the  smaller  and  consequently  the  lighter  such 
men  were,  the  better.  A little  man  will  shoot  quite  as  effectively 
as  a man  twice  his  weight  and  several  inches  taller.  Care  should 
be  taken,  that  they  should  be  mounted  on  ponies,  not  on  horses  ; 
because,  if  mounted  on  horses,  there  might  be  a temptation  on 
the  part  of  such  a force  to  convert  itself  into  an  indifferent 
cavalry.  For  the  same  reason  they  should  be  trained  to  fight 
on  foot,  using  their  ponies  merely  as  a means  of  rapid  convey- 
ance. We  have  plenty  of  such  men  in  England,  and  of  ponies, 
which  with  weights  of  eleven  stone,  could  keep  on  doing  their 
thirty  miles  a day  at  a moderate  rate  for  any  length  of  time  ; and 
such  men,  with  all  their  ammunition,  equipment,  &c.,  could  easily 
be  found  to  ride  under  eleven  stone.  Their  qualifications  should 
be  wiryness  of  constitution  and  especial  training  for  accuracy 
of  fire. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  past,  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  our  commanders  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous when  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  to  extemporize  such  a 
force,  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  a force  is  needed ; and  the 
advantage  of  preparing  such  a force  in  time  of  peace,  for  its  very 
special  and  important  duties,  need  not  be  descanted  on. 

The  advantage  such  a force  might  be,  has  been  felt  for  at 
least  two  centuries ; and  the  term  dragoon,  or  dragon,  arose 
from  such  a force,  which  used  at  a pinch,  to  be  carried  ett  croupe , 
behind  the  cavalry  soldier ; but  the  inconvenience  which  re- 
sulted, coupled  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  fire,  which  could  be 
produced  by  the  muskets  or  musquetoons  of  the  period,  preven- 
ted the  retention  of  such  a force,  and  the  dragon  soon  became  a 
cavalry  soldier  armed  with  a carbine.  But  the  best  cavalry 
soldier  can  make  but  an  indifferent  foot  soldier,  and  the  attempt 
to  combine  the  two  qualifications  spoils  both.  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  cavalry  carbines  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  is  to  return  them  into  store.  On  outpost 
duty  the  carbine  is  no  doubt  a necessary  weapon,  but  if  such  a 
force  as  I advocate  was  made  the  perpetual  accompaniment  of 
cavalry,  thrown  out  to  the  front  or  rear,  the  cavalry  carbine 
would  cease  to  be  wanted,  and  the  cavalry  man  would  rely  as  he 
ought;  solely  on  the  impetus  of  his  charge  and  the  dexterity 
of  his  right  arm  and  hand. 
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PART  THE  FIRST.  1838— 1842. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Union  held  in  London, 
on  June  20,  1883,  an  allusion  was  made  by  one  of  the  speakers 
to  the  Association  which,  with  great  promise  of  success,  was 
launched  some  fifty  years  ago  under  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Institute.  He  spoke  with  regret  of  its  “short  life  and  speedy 
collapse”  as  illustrating  the  dissensions  which  have  too  often 
ruined  such  enterprises,  and  at  the  same  time  he  congratulated 
the  Union  on  having  reached  in  safety  the  twelfth  year  of  its 
existence. 

Believing  as  I do  that  the  Catholic  Institute  was  the  most 
powerful  lay  organization  which  the  Church  in  England  has  had 
in  recent  times,  and  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
premature  dissolution1  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a calamity, 
I take  occasion,  from  the  words  of  the  speaker  to  whom  I have 
alluded,  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  The  Month  some  details 
respecting  its  rise  and  fall  and  the  work  it  did  for 
Catholicity  in  England.  Its  history  has  a special  interest  at 
present  on  account  of  the  struggle  for  Catholic  rights  and 
Catholic  claims,  which  is  going  forward  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

But  why,  it  may  be  said,  couple  with  the  Catholic  Institute 
the  name  of  Frederick  Lucas  — a name  which  the  present 
generation  of  English  Catholics  has,  perhaps,  almost  forgotten  ? 
Because  through  his  journal,  the  Tablet — a paper  which  from  its 
first  column  to  its  last  showed  throughout  the  strong  impress  of 
a strong  mind — Frederick  Lucas  was  the  unflinching  champion 
and  uncompromising  exponent  of  a clear,  definite,  and  consistent 
view  about  the  principles  upon  which  Catholic  affairs  should  be  con- 

1 Though  the  Institute  itself  was  dissolved,  it  still  lives  in.  one  of  its  functions 
as  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  and  bequeathed  another  to  the  once 
vigorous  Society  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  I shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again 
of  these  hereafter. 
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ducted,  which  I believe  to  be  substantially  the  sound  view ; and 
because  this  view  is  nowhere  more  ably  and  forcibly  expressed 
than  in  the  valuable  series  of  articles — from  which  copious 
extracts  are  given  below— which  he  wrote  in  connection  with  the 
Institute.  The  founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Tablet  was  a 
man  who,  by  an  absorbing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Church 
in  its  every  aspect — by  a singularly  frank  and  open  straight- 
forwardness of  character — by  an  unwarped  singleness,  unswerving 
tenacity,  and  indomitable  earnestness  of  purpose — joined  with 
Intellectual  gifts  of  a high  order — won  for  himself  a position  to 
which  his  birth  and  social  standing  would  of  themselves  have 
given  him  no  claim.  This  was  the  position  of  an  acknowledged 
leader,  not  indeed  of  the  entire  body  of  English  Catholics,  but 
of  something  more  than  a mere  section  of  them ; and  it  was  an 
irreconcilable  divergence  of  views — not  on  any  question  of 
principle  but  concerning  the  functions  of  the  Institute — 
between  Lucas  and  those  who  thought  with  him  on  the  one 
side,  and  a majority  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  other, 
which  led  to  the  final  dismemberment  of  the  organization. 

The  origin  of  the  Catholic  Institute  carries  us  back  to  the 
days  of  old  Mr.  William  Eusebius  Andrews,  to  whose  exertions 
as  a publisher  of  cheap  Catholic  literature  our  priests  and  people 
owed  so  much  in  the  earlier  decades  of  this  century.  In  1835, 
Mr.  Andrews  established  a Metropolitan  Catholic  Tract  Society, 
of  which  we  read,  in  the  Catholic  Magazine  for  March,  1838,  that 
it  was  already  in  a state  of  declension.  Steps  were  taken  to 
form  a Committee  for  its  re-organization,  and  the  Committee  so 
appointed  resolved  on  the  formation  of  a society  with  more 
ambitious  aims  to  be  called  the  “Catholic  Institute.”  The 
original  draft  project  of  the  Institute,  as  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  English  and  Scottish  Bishops,  set  forth  the  following 
objects  :2 

1.  The  creation  of  a fund,  by  means  of  small  contributions,  collected 
generally  from  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  The  fund  to  be  applied,  by  the  management  and  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  Prelates  to  the  erection  of  chapels,  wherever  they 
may  judge  such  edifices  to  be  necessary. 

3.  The  fund  to  be  used  also  in  printing  and  circulating  throughout 
the  country,  in  a cheap  form,  Catholic  publications  of  an  approved  and 
authorized  character. 

4.  In  forming  local  societies  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  small 
tracts,  and  of  lending  religious  books.  . . . 

1 I quote  verbatim  from  the  Catholic  Magazine,  1838,  p.  214. 
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5.  In  encountering  expeditiously,  through  the  medium  of  the 
periodical  press,  hostile  attacks  of  every  description  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  emanate. 

6.  In  securing  to  Catholic  sailors,  soldiers,  prisoners,  invalids  in  the 
hospitals,  and  to  the  poor  in  the  workhouses,  the  religious  rights  to 
which  they  are  by  law  entitled,  and  the  consolation  which  they  can  derive 
from  well-selected  books. 

7.  In  establishing,  if  the  Catholic  Prelates  should  deem  it  expedient, 
provision  for  Catholic  lectures,  to  be  delivered  in  the  metropolis,  by 
clergymen  expressly  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

8.  In  affording  all  possible  aid  to  the  Catholic  charity  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

To  the  letter  embodying  this  project  a reply  was  in  due 
course  received  from  their  lordships.  After  expressing  the 
warmest  appreciation  of  the  zeal  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Institute,  and  enjoining  a censorship  of  all  publications  to  be 
issued,  the  Vicars- Apostolic  go  on  to  say : 

We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  state  that  we  see  many  objections  to  a 
part  of  the  fund  of  the  Catholic  Institute  being  applied  to  the  erection 
of  chapels  as  mentioned  in  No.  2 of  your  letter.  We  think  the  work  of 
erecting  chapels  too  intricate  and  various  to  be  successfully  managed  by 
a General  Committee.  The  other  proposed  objects  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  may,  we  think,  be  better  attained  by  a general  co-operation,  and 
for  the  attainment  of  them  we  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  our  united 
and  cordial  sanction  (C.  M.  1838,  p.  374). 

The  scheme  of  a central  fund  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
especially  for  the  building  of  chapels,  had  therefore  to  be 
abandoned.  Some  of  the  Committee  indeed,  who  regarded  the 
creation  of  such  a fund  as  “ an  object  of  the  first  importance,” 
endeavoured  to  secure  a compromise ; but  eventually  a pro- 
gramme was  adopted  in  which  it  was  laid  down 

That  the  objects  of  the  Institute  shall  be  confined  to  the  exposure  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  calumnious  charges  made  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  to  the  defence  of  the  real  tenets  of  Catholicity,  to  the  circulation 
of  all  useful  knowledge  upon  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  and  to  the 
protection  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Catholics  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
religious  principles  and  practices.8 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a matter  for  the  most  serious 
regret  that  the  Committee  of  the  Institute  should  have  retreated 
from  their  original  position  without  further  communication 
with  the  Bishops.  “The  work  of  erecting  chapels’'  might 

* Ibid,  p.  493. 
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indeed  well  be  deemed  " too  intricate  and  various  to  be  success- 
fully managed  by  a General  Committee ; ” but  the  work  of 
collecting  money  for  the  erection  of  chapels,  money  to  be  placed 
at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  Vicars- Apostolic,  seems  hardly  to 
lie  open  to  the  same  objection.  It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  the  Institute,  after  having  abdicated,  as  it  thus  did  at  the 
outset,  its  contemplated  function  of  collector-general  for  the 
prime  necessities  of  the  Church  in  England,  failed  to  secure  a 
continuance  of  that  universal  and  enthusiastic  support  which 
otherwise  might  perhaps  have  sustained  the  efforts  of  its  Com- 
mittee. But  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event ; and  mean- 
while the  Institute  started  on  its  career  with  a noble  and  definite, 
though  somewhat  shrunken,  programme. 

The  complete  redress  of  every  well-founded  complaint,  and  the 
removal  of  every  impediment  to  the  religious  education  of  the  Catholics 
of  Great  Britain  are  the  primary  objects  of  the  Institute. 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  Committee  in  their  circular  of  October 

24,  1838.4 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  June  6,  1839.  These 
assemblies  were  held  in  the  Freemasons*  Hall,  Great  Queen 
Street,  a room  computed  to  hold  about  four  thousand  persons ; 
and  even  on  this  first  occasion  we  read  that  the  hall  was  com- 
pletely filled.5  The  secretary  reported  that  three  sub-committees 
had  been  appointed  : one  for  finance,  one  for  the  publication  of 
tracts,  and  a third  for  general  purposes ; that  monthly  meetings 
of  the  General  Committee  had  been  held ; and  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  auxiliary  branches  had  been  set  on  foot  or 
were  in  course  of  formation.  The  subscriptions  paid  in  amounted 
to  £630,  of  which  £226  had  been  expended  in  the  printing  and 
circulation  of  3 5, 000  tracts;  £15  had  been  devoted  to  conduct- 
ing the  defence  in  the  case  Breeks  v.  Woolfrey  ; and  a like  sum 
to  the  vindication  of  the  Scorton  nuns  against  an  attack  made 
upon  them  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gathercole.  “ The  reading  of  these 
last  two  items,”  we  are  told,  “ was  received  with  . . . repeated 
cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.”  Into  the  details  of  these  tem- 
porary controversies  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here,  but  it  is  a 
pleasant  retrospect  to  look  back  upon  that  great  assembly  of 
English  Catholics  thus  adopting  and  making  their  own  the  cause 
of  any  member  of  the  household  of  the  faith  who  might  be  for 
the  moment  the  object  of  hostile  attacks.  In  the  course  of  the 
4 C.  M.  1838,  p.  735.  5 Ibid.  1839,  p.  436. 
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meeting  Mr.  Charles  Weld  drew  a striking  picture  of  the  condi- 
dition  of  Catholics  before  and  since  Emancipation,  and  of 
the  particular  kind  of  evils  which  the  Institute  had  to  combat 
He  observed  that 

It  was  said,  when  the  Institute  began,  that  it  was  a fruitless  idea, 
that  it  would  only  excite  ill-will  against  us,  that  the  Catholic  cause  would 
do  very  well  if  it  was  left  alone,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
die  Relief  Bill  of  1829.  It  was  the  passing  of  that  very  Bill  which 
m$de  the  Institute  necessary.  Up  to  that  time  the  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  were  bound  together  by  the  hard  chain  of  common  sufferings, 
and  still  more  effectually  by  their  absolute  moral  separation  from  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen.  They  were  driven  into  the  corners  of  society 
. . . strangers  in  their  own  land.  But  they  had  sympathy  to  relieve 
their  sorrows.  . . . They  had  won  the  admiration  of  the  pious  and  the 
praise  of  the  philosopher ; they  were  the  theme  of  eloquence  to  the 
orator,  and  the  instrument  of  popularity  to  the  statesman.  . . . Eman- 
cipation came.  We  were  no  longer  a party,  nor  the  subject  for  a 
party.  We  became  part  of  the  people.  The  bonds  which  had  kept  us 
together  were  those  of  misfortune,  and  when  the  internal  pressure  was 
removed,  each  went  his  way  into  his  own  proper  rank  of  society,  to 
share  in  those  pursuits  of  mercantile,  professional,  or  political  interest, 
which  were  now  for  the  first  time  opened  to  him.  . . . We  were  left 
each  to  his  own  resources,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? The  poor 
Catholic,  who  had  now  to  compete  with  his  Protestant  neighbours, 
stood  on  unequal  terms  with  them,  for  he  had  started  late  in  life,  and 
there  were  long  years  of  oppression  to  be  compensated  for.  He  was  no 
longer  supported  by  standing  in  the  same  ranks  [politically]  with  his 
more  powerful  brethren,  but  presented  an  enfeebled  and  impoverished 
object  for  the  spite  and  malice  of  petty  persecution.  It  was  here  that 
the  horrible  effects  of  the  penal  laws  showed  themselves.  During  the 
paroxysms  of  suffering  we  had  not  seemed  so  weak  as  in  the  languor  which 
followed  than . Then  rose  up  all  that  virulence  of  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance which  had  hitherto  been  vented  in  the  statute-book,  and  over- 
whelmed our  poor  with  every  species  of  annoyance.  Workhouses, 
hospitals,  barracks,  and  private  families  rang  with  instances  of  cowardly, 
unavowed  persecution.  To  protect  poor  Catholics  against  this,  the 
Catholic  Institute  was  formed.6 

Mr.  Weld  then  went  on  to  express  the  hope  that,  if  Catholics 
showed  a firm  front,  the  functions  of  the  Institute  as  a bulwark 
of  defence  against  calumny  and  intolerance  would  soon  become 
a sinecure. 

Assuredly  [he  said]  we  will  do  our  best  to  defend  our  poorer  brethren 
who  call  to  us  for  help,  but  while  we  protect  them  from  persecution  we 

8 Ibid.  p.  440. 
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have  others  to  protect  too — we  have  to  protect  those  who  slander  us 
and  call  themselves  our  enemies  from  the  ignorance  which  alone  makes 
them  hostile  to  our  faith.  The  circulation  of  our  tenets  by  means  of  our 
tracts  is  the  really  charitable  work  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Anstey  pointed  out  that  the  defence  of  the  poor  and 
unprotected  members  of  the  Catholic  body  resolved  itself  into  two 
portions,  the  vindication  of  the  rights  secured  to  us  by  Emanci- 
pation, and  the  acquisition  of  new  ones. 

If  [said  the  speaker]  it  should  sometimes  happen  . . . that  we  the 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain  have  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  right  at  all  . . . 
then  in  our  capacity  of  British  Catholics,  in  Catholic  Institute 
assembled,  we  shall  forthwith  request  some  one  of  our  excellent  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  our  noble  patrons  in  the 
Upper  House,  to  proceed  at  once  to  obtain  the  expungement  from  the 
statute-book  of  the  offensive  statute.7 

Mr.  Anstey,  who  was  himself  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
repeal  of  a quantity  of  penal  legislation,  of  course  knew  very 
well  that  the  “expungement”  of  obnoxious  statutes  was  an 
object  not  quite  so  easy  of  attainment  as  his  cheery  words 
might  seem  to  imply ; but  his  expressions  are  worthy  of  note  as 
showing  that  in  those  days  at  least  no  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  inclusion  of  political  activity  in  the  programme  of  the  Insti- 
tute ; a matter  which  afterwards  became  a serious  bone  of  con- 
tention. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  with  his  wonted  fire,  urged  upon  the  meeting 
the  same  topics  on  which  we  shall  find  him  again  and  again 
insisting.  I quote  him  the  more  willingly  because  I am  not  sure 
that  down  to  this  very  day  his  advice  has  been  as  fully  carried 
out  as  it  deserved  and  deserves  to  be. 

Why  [he  said]  were  not  the  Catholics  of  England  organized  ? If 
they  were  a million,  a shilling  a year,  a penny  a month,  a farthing  a 
week,  would  give  them  .£50,000  at  the  end  of  the  year.  What  he 
preached  to  them  there  the  people  practised  in  Ireland.  The  Institute 
was  an  excellent  beginning.  He  hoped  it  would  grow  up  a stouter 
being  than  it  was.  It  would  give  them  a ground  for  making  their 
organization  complete.  . . . When  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  did  right 
he  liked  to  follow  their  example.  Had  they  not  their  classes — 
did  not  everybody  subscribe  his  shilling  ? All  that  he  wanted  was 
that  the  people  should  become  collectors.  Let  each  man  be  busy  ini 
the  cause  of  God  and  of  religion.  It  was  organization,  it  was  activity 
they  wanted.  He,  therefore,  urged  them  to  combine.  Their  enemies 

7 Ibid,  p.444. 
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were  combined — why  should  they  not  imitate  their  example?  . . . Why 
not  have  your  public  meetings  as  your  opponents  do.  Let  us  have 
Exeter  Hall.8 

The  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  then  M.P.  for  Knaresborough, 
also  spoke  on  this  occasion  some  memorable  words : 

He  remembered  very  well  when  it  was  much  the  fashion  for  our 
enemies  to  speak  of  British  Catholics  as  “respectable  ” persons  who  had 
no  relish  for  agitation ; and  great  praise  we  got  for  this  “ respectability." 
But  those  who  praised  us,  nevertheless  did  not  cease  to  oppress  and 
persecute  us;  and  if  we  had  never  stirred  we  might  indeed  have 
retained  our  respectability,  but  we  should  have  never  obtained  relief 
from  those  who  complimented  us  about  it.9 

Wise  and  noble  sentiments,  concerning  which  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  had  Mr.  Langdale  received  more 
vigorous  and  unremitting  support  in  his  desire  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  them,  the  Catholic  Institute  might  have  been  in  exist- 
ence to-day.  But,  alas,  a time  came  when  the  Committee  of  the 
Institute  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  “ stir,”  and  Mr.  Langdale,  ever 
loyal  to  those  whom  he  represented,  felt  bound  to  adhere  to 
what  I cannot  but  consider  to  have  been  a fatal  policy  of 
inaction.  But  I am  anticipating. 

The  speeches  delivered  at  the  second  annual  meeting 
contain  comparatively  little  that  is  of  permanent  interest.  That 
of  O'Connell  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  a triumphant 
exposure,  in  his  happiest  style,  of  certain  Exeter  Hall  calumnies, 
long  since  forgotten.  The, large  hall,  we  are  told,  “ was  crowded 
to  excess  in  every  part,  and  represented  a very  favourable 
contrast  to  any  Catholic  meeting  held  for  years  past  in  this 
metropolis.”  The  greatest  enthusiasm  is  reported  as  having 
prevailed  throughout,  especially  during  the  speech  of  O’Connell, 
and  in  a hardly  less  degree  on  the  venerable  Lord  Stourton 
rising  to  address  the  meeting.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a 
somewhat  full  analysis  of  the  Report,  which  is  printed  in  full  in 
the  Tablet  of  May  30,  1840.  The  full  cash  account  is  appended, 
by  way  of  specimen.  It  is  interesting  to  see  in  detail,  whence 
the  Institute  drew  its  funds,  and  how  it  spent  them. 

The  secretary  reports  that  the  approbation  of  His  Holiness  Gregory 
the  Sixteenth  has  been  secured.  The  number  of  auxiliaiy  branches  has 
increased  from  nineteen  to  forty-four.  The  receipts  of  the  year  exceed 
those  of  the  preceding  year  by  ^368,  the  total,  including  balances, 
reaching  ^1,117.  These  figures  would  be  higher  if  auxiliary  societies 
8 Ibid . pp.  452,  453.  9 Ibid,  p.  455. 
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were  more  regular  in  keeping  their  accounts  and  sending  their 
remittances.  A draft  Bill  for  Amendment  of  the  Marriage  Act  (6  & 7 
WilL  IV.  c.  85)  has  been  prepared,  but  is  held  over,  as  ministers  are 
reported  to  have  remedial  measures  in  preparation.  In  the  matter  of 
Bequests  for  Masses,  which  have  recently  been  declared  illegal,  the 
Committee  have  prepared  a form  of  legacy  free  from  legal  flaws,  and  are 
prepared  to  contest  the  main  issue  when  circumstances  shall  seem  to 
justify  the  expense.  “With  a view  to  remedy  the  hardships  of  the 
Catholic  poor  in  workhouses  the  Committee  have  appointed  a sub-com- 
mittee of  grievances,  consisting  of  seven  members  of  the  general  com- 
mittee, and  the  powers  of  such  sub-committee  were  limited  to  the  recep- 
tion and  consideration  of  any  statement  of  grievances  which  might  be 
inflicted  upon  Catholics  in  respect  of  their  religion ; and  the  considera- 
tion of  which  might  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Institute.”  More- 
over the  Committee  issued  a circular  instructing  the  Catholic  body  con- 
cerning “the  right  of  admission  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  work- 
houses  in  which  there  may  be  Catholic  poor,  and  to  the  exemption 
of  these  poor  from  attending  any  religious  service  but  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church.”  This  circular  was  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  through  the  agency  of  the  “ Publications  Committee.”  More- 
over, two  particular  cases  of  hardship  in  connection  with  workhouses 
have  been  " under  the  serious  and  anxious  consideration  ” of  the  Com- 
mittee ; no  result  however  is  announced.  The  superintendence  of  the 
issue  of  publications  has  been  confided  to  a subcommittee  of  seven 
persons,  of  whom  three  are  members  of  the  London  clergy.  About  a 
dozen  tracts,  controversial,  doctrinal,  and  moral,  have  been  issued; 
others  are  in  preparation.  These  are  distributed  to  the  local  clergy 
according  to  the  demands  made.  ^533  have  been  spent  in  the  publi- 
cations department,  and  174,961  sheets  of  16  pp.  each  have  been 
printed.  The  Committee  invite  the  clergy  to  express  their  views  on  the 
selection  of  tracts  to  be  reprinted,  and  on  other  matters  connected  with 
the  publications  department. 
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Lord  Camoys  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  seconded 
by  Hon.  C.  Clifford,  who  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  good 
effected  by  the  tracts  distributed  by  the  Institute. 

Father  Sisk  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  His  Holiness 
Gregory  the  Sixteenth  for  his  letters  of  approbation,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Robson. 

Lord  Clifford  moved  a resolution  expressing  gratification  at 
the  spread  of  auxiliary  branches.  Mr.  C.  Addis  seconded.  Both 
spoke  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Institute  in  dissipating 
ignorant  prejudices  on  Catholic  affairs,  doctrines,  &c. 

Mr.  O’Connell  moved  the  next  resolution.  “ It  is  impossible 
for  us,”  says  the  reporter,  “ to  convey  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received.  The  ladies  . . . rose  to 
cheer  him,  and  from  every  part  of  the  room  one  universal  burst 
of  acclamation  proceeded.”  He  moved  a resolution  embodying 
a protest  against  certain  calumnies  then  occupying  public 
attention. 

Lord  Stourton  (“  greeted  with  the  most  tumultuous  cheers, 
which  lasted  a considerable  time  ”),  in  a speech  full  of  religious 
feeling,  moved  a resolution  of  thanks  to  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Institute,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Towneley. 

Other  formal  votes  (including  appointment  of  Committee) 
were  then  passed,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with  an  address 
from  Bishop  Hughes. 

At  this  time  both  the  Dublin  Review  and  the  Tablet  ex- 
pressed the  most  confident  hopes  in  the  future  of  the  Institute 
The  Dublin  reviewer  writes : 

We  do  not  think  any  institution  could  have  been  devised  more 
suited  to  the  times,  more  calculated  to  meet  a multiplicity  of  various 
wants,  more  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  mighty  action  on  an  unlimited 
scale,  than  the  Catholic  Institute.  . . It  is  an  engine  for  all  Catholic 
purposes  of  defence  or  active  warfare,  for  removing  the  prejudices  of  the 
misguided,  or  for  repelling  the  calumnies  of  the  bigoted.  It  presents  a 
centre  of  action  ready  formed , to  which  may  be  attached  any  number  of 
plans  for  Catholic  purposes  that  require  a similar  organization  and 
general  co-operation.  Great  as  has  been  its  utility  till  now,  we  insist 
fax  more  upon  its  capabilities ; upon  the  acquaintance  it  is  procuring  us 
of  the  extent  of  Catholic  resources  and  Catholic  power;  upon  the 
experience  it  is  giving  us  of  the  best  modes  of  rendering  these  available 
for  great  undertakings;  of  the  gradual  training  it  is  giving  scattered 
portions  of  the  body  to  systematic  action;  and  the  feeling  and  con 
viction  it  is  necessarily  producing  among  its  humblest  members,  of  their 
power  to  do  good,  by  their  slenderest  contribution  to  works  whose 
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strength  depends  on  aggregation.  As  yet  its  chief  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  publication  of  tracts,  vindicative  or  explanatory  of 
Catholic  doctrines  and  practices ; and  in  this  part  of  its  labours,  it  has 
been  successful  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.10 

The  reviewer  goes  on  to  show  that  a total  of  85,000  copies 
of  tracts,  the  cost  of  which  at  ordinary  charges  would  have  been 
at  least  ^1,100,  have  been  disposed  of  for  payments  of  some 
£70.  Of  these  tracts  some  8,000  copies,  says  the  writer,  have 
been  distributed  among  our  European,  Asiatic,  Australasian, 
and  American  possessions ; and  with  reference  to  those  which 
have  been  circulated  in  England,  it  is  observed  : “ We  have  had 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  that  they  are  really  read,  and  that 
with  fruit,  to  the  dispelling  of  prejudices,  and  the  bringing  of 
many  nearer  to  the  truth.” 

A jubilant  article  which  appeared  in  the  Tablet  ol  May  30, 
1840,  avails  at  least  to  show  that  its  editor  was  fully  ready  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  his  seniors  and  natural  leaders  had  they 
continued  to  give  him  a vigorous  lead  to  follow,  and  that  it  was 
not  till  the  heads  of  the  English  Catholic  aristocracy  proved 
unable  to  rouse  into  life  the  dormant  energies  of  their  fellow- 
Catholics,  that  Lucas  was  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  all 
but  forced  into  a gap  which  he  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  see  occupied  by  others.  Speaking  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  the  writer  says  : 

Well  might  Mr.  O’Connell  exclaim,  “This  is  a glorious  day  for 
England  ! ” A glorious  day  indeed.  . . With  the  exception  of  the  Irish r 
the  world  has  exhibited  hardly  an  instance  of  long-enduring  passive 
courage,  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  British  Catholics.  Every  class 
has  displayed  this  quality  most  admirably  m the  manner  which  its 
peculiar  position  required.  There  has  been  but  one  thing  wanting,  and 
that  is,  that  they  should  know  when  and  how  to  lay  aside  the  defensive 
tactics  which  their  former  situation  compelled  them  to  adopt ; when 
and  how  to  resume  the  offensive ; content  no  longer  with  warding  off 
the  barbed  arrow  and  the  poisoned  shaft  of  their  cowardly  and  treache- 
rous assailants ; but  choosing  the  point  of  attack ; making  the  most  of 
every  vulnerable  part ; placing  the  foot  forward ; resolutely  pressing  on ; 
deterred  by  no  obstacles;  discouraged  by  no  absence  of  temporary 
success ; if  thrown  to  the  ground,  rising ; if  thrust  back,  renewing  the 
onset;  calmly,  resolutely,  perseveringly,  with  steady  eye,  quick  hand, 
stout  heart,  turning  defeats  into  victories,  and  doubling  every  success 
ky  the  resolution  with  which  it  is  followed  up.  In  times  past,  then,  we 
have  had  to  regret  the  absence  of  that  stirring  adventurous  spirit,  which 
w Dublin  Review,  voL  viii.  pp.  248,  249. 
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affords  the  best  omen  because  it  supplies  the  best  means  of  success. 
Such  has  been  the  want  in  past  times ; but  the  meeting  of  Tuesday  is  a 
conclusive  proof  that  this  want  exists  no  longer.  . . 

There  was  one  circumstance  in  the  meeting  which  distinguished  it 
from  all  others  of  the  same  kind  which  we  have  hitherto  witnessed. 
On  the  same  platform  with  noble  lords  and  high-born  commoners, 
stood  the  great  champion  of  the  people — the  scourge  of  English  domi- 
nation— the  glory  of  Catholic  Ireland — Daniel  O'Connell  Differing  in 
politics,  perhaps,  with  four-fifths  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
but  united  with  them  all  in  the  strong  connection  of  faith,  he  has  never 
addressed  a public  audience  who  looked  so  proudly  their  admiration  of 
his  great  qualities,  who  received  him  with  such  enthusiastic  greeting,  or 
hung  with  such  delight  upon,  his  eloquence.  . . Soon  after  he  had 
closed  his  speech  . . . the  venerable  Lord  Stourton  rose  to  move  one  of 
the  resolutions.  We  shall  never  forget  that  moment  The  instant  he 
stood  up  he  was  greeted  with  cheers  as  deafening  and  as  prolonged  as 
those  which  had  greeted  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  renown  of  the  one  and 
the  virtues  of  the  other  were  both  equally  acknowledged.  The  services 
which  Mr.  O’Connell  is  hourly  rendering  were  placed  side  by  side  with 
those  of  a former  generation,  and  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts  the 
meeting  greeted  with  equal  expressions  of  respect  and  esteem  the 
venerable  nobleman,  full  of  years,  virtues,  and  honours,  whom  all 
reverence  for  his  attachment  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers, — and  the  great 
agitator,  who  for  the  very  same  cause  is  the  best-abused  man  in  the 
Empire. 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  held  on  May  13,  1841.  The 
hall,  we  read,  was  again  crowded  to  excess,  and  large  numbers 
were  excluded  for  want  of  space.  There  were  present  the 
Archbishop  of  Tripoli,  three  colonial  bishops,  and  a distinguished 
company  of  clergy  and  laity.  The  balance-sheet  which  is 
appended  to  the  following  short  summary  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  offers  some  noteworthy  points  of  comparison  with 
that  of  the  previous  year.  There  is  a slight  falling  off  in  the 
subscriptions  and  donations  paid  direct  to  the  central  office, 
but  a very  great  increase  in  the  amount  received  through  the 
auxiliary  branches.  The  amount  expended  on  publications, 
and  the  total  of  receipts  and  of  expenditure  reached  this  year 
a higher  figure  than  they  ever  again  attained  until  the  temporary 
reorganization  of  the  Institute  in  1845.  The  secretary  reported 
that: 

4t  Your  committee  have  not  been  called  upon  for  their  aid  or  contri- 
butions in  respect  of  any  oppression  or  wrong  under  which  their 
Catholic  brethren  have  suffered  on  account  of  their  religion."  This  is 
attributed  to  the  determination  shown  by  the  Institute  to  take  up  and 
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carry  through  any  cases  of  oppression  that  may  occur.  Obstacles  are, 
however,  still  placed  in  the  way  of  the  practice  of  their  religion  by 
Catholics  in  workhouses.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Norwich,  has  been 
pecuniarily  assisted  towards  the  publication  of  serviceable  controversial 
tracts.  Forty-five  auxiliary  branches  have  been  added,  making  a total 
number  of  eighty-nine.  The  receipts  of  the  year  show  an  increase  of 
^422 — counterbalanced  in  part  by  a loss  of  ^208  in  Messrs.  Wright’s 
bank,  which  has  failed.  During  the  year  203,667  copies  of  new  tracts 
have  been  issued,  and  263,100  copies  of  tracts  previously  printed. 
Moreover,  26,000  prayer-books  and  other  publications  have  been  sent 
to  the  colonies. 
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Hon.  C.  Langdale  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report ; 
seconded  by  Bishop  Clancy,  who  spoke  on  the  progress  of  the 
Church  in  British  Guiana,  where  he  (the  first  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
that  colony)  had  established  a branch  of  the  Institute. 

Hon.  E.  Petre  moved  a resolution  recommending  establish- 
ment of  auxiliary  branches.  Bishop  Polding  (Vicar- Apostolic  of 
New  Holland)  seconded,  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  Church 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  a branch  had  also  been  established. 

Mr.  C.  Weld  moved  a resolution  condemning  the  action  of 
the  Junta  of  “Catholic  Elders”  at  Gibraltar,  through  whose 
insubordination  and  rebellious  action  Bishop  Hughes  had  been 
imprisoned ; and  commending  the  action  of  the  Committee  in 
vindicating  his  rights.  The  speech  gives  a history  of  the  whole 
affair,  which  was  repeated  (almost  totutem  verbis ) by  the  seconder, 
Father  Sisk. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  O’Connell,  who  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  and  reiterated  cheering,  made  a very  long  and  very 
noteworthy  speech  in  support  of  a Catholic  census , to  be  initiated 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Institute.  He  spoke  strongly  of  the 
injustice  with  which  Catholic  inmates  of  workhouses  and  gaols 
were  treated,  and  urged  the  Institute  to  renewed  vigour. 
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Let  the  Catholic  Institute  step  forward,  and  let  the  voice  of  Catholic 
England  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  poorer  Catholics,  and  then  the  exer- 
tions of  the  hon.  gentleman  [Mr.  Langdale]  will  be  aided  in  a way  that 
is  always  successful  in  England.  . . If  you  make  the  numbers  of  the 
Catholic  Institute  commensurate  with  the  population  of  England,  you 
will  soon  find  all  the  grievances  of  the  poor  redressed — there  will  be  no 
workhouse  and  no  gaol  without  its  minister  of  religion  to  the  Catholic 
prisoner.  I respectfully  hope  every  lady  will  become  a member  of  the 
Institute.  Widen  your  base.  Diminish  the  sum  that  has  to  be  paid  by 
members.  . . Let  every  man  pay  a shilling.  You  have  about  a million 
Catholics  in  England,  and  at  one  shilling  a head  that  would  produce 
^50,000.  . . Why  should  you  not  do  this  under  the  influence  of  your 
clergy  as  well  as  of  your  laity  ? ” He  contrasts  the  comparative  poor- 
ness of  English  Catholic  subscriptions  (a  London  mission  of  2,000  souls 
contributing  sixteen  shillings  a week  to  the  support  of  their  pastor)  with 
the  generosity  of  his  own  countrymen  G£i  50,000  having  been  spent  on 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  city  of  Dublin  in  twenty  years).  “ Whom 
do  we  get  it  from  ? Some  from  the  rich,  no  doubt ; some  from  kind 
and  worthy  Protestants — God  bless  them  ! — but  the  mass  of  the  funds 
is  raised  from  the  contributions  of  the  people.”  The  instance  is  quoted 
of  his  own  parish,  where  in  eight  years  the  parishioners  paid  off  a debt 
of  £6 00  and  raised  ^'24,000  to  build  a new  church.  “Yes,  yes;  the 
only  thing  wanted  is  collectors.” 

The  speech  concludes,  after  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  work 
of  Father  Mathew,  with  a survey  of  the  progress  of  Catholicism 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  resolutions  were  of  a formal  character. 

It  may  be  observed  that  an  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  in  British  Guiana  and  in  New  South  Wales, 
given  respectively  by  Bishops  Clancy  and  Polding,  and  of  the 
recent  disturbances  in  Gibraltar,  which  were  enlaiged  upon  by 
Mr.  Charles  Weld  and  Father  Sisk,  formed  a notable  feature  in 
the  meeting.  The  Institute,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  had 
numerous  colonial  branches,  and  proposed  to  itself  the  defence 
of  die  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  O’CanaeU 
in  his  speech  deplored  the  slack  support  given  to  the  two 
leading  Catholic  organs,  the  Dublin  Review  and  the  Tablet . 
Alluding  to  fears  lest  Mr.  Langdale  should  not  be  again  re- 
turned to  Parliament  at  the  coming  election,  the  speaker 
pointedly  asked,  “ What  were  the  Catholics,  who  owed  him  so 
much,  prepared  to  do  to  ensure  his  return  ?”  Mr.  Langdale  ia 
his  reply  complained  of  oppression  of  Catholic  electors  who  had 
voted  for  him. 
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In  another  speech,  at  the  dinner  for  the  Associated  Catholic 
Chanties  on  Tuesday,  May  18,  1841,  O’Connell  spoke  (rather 
plainly)  as  follows : 

My  lord,  in  looking  to  this  charity,  I see  that  the  sum  to  be  raised 
in  the  year  is  ^1,700,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  this  seems  no  very 
great  sum  for  the  wealth  and  public  spirit  of  such  gentlemen  as  those  I 
-see  around  me  to  raise  for  such  a purpose  as  this.  I say  it  not  to  taunt 
or  blame,  but  from  the  uncontrollable  desire  which . . . impels  me  to 
promote  your  prosperity.  I say  that  the  poorest  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  Ireland,  outstrips  you  in  this.  My  countrymen  are  poor 
indeed.  You  have  at  your  head  . . . the  foremost  noble  of  the  land . . . 
you  have  among  you  the  nobility  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt ; you  have  a 
wealthy,  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  commercial  middle  class; — 
indeed,  I do  not  think  ;£i, 700  any  great  sum  for  you  to  pay  after  all 
In  London  you  have  more  Catholics  than  there  are  in  Dublin ; you  are 
incomparably  richer ; and  yet  we  have  in  that  city  eighteen  orphanages  ! 
We  have  charity  sermons  forty-four  Sundays  out  of  the  fifty-two ; we 
have  churches  to  build  and  repair  as  you  have ; and  we  have  schools 
like  these  to  maintain.  Do  I say  these  things  to  taunt  and  reproach 
you  ? Do  I mean  to  deny  that  you  possess  an  active  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence . . . ? By  no  means.  But  you  are  deficient  in  method,  in  system, 
in  the  mode  of  collection.  There  are  plenty  of  persons  to  give,  if  they 
were  properly  applied  to.  You  want  collectors . 

The  Tablet  of  the  15th  of  May  contains  a leading  article  on 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute,  which  I venture  to  quote  at 
some  length.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  article  was  reprinted 
almost  entire,  and  with  high  commendation,  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Catholic  Magazine t then  edited  by  Mr.  James  Smith — a 
fact  which  may  be  taken  as  a sign  that  hitherto  no  difference  of 
opinion  had  arisen  between  the  editor  of  the  Tablet  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Institute,  of  which  Mr.  Smith  was  secretary. 
The  same  article  elicited  from  Bishop  Baggs  a letter  of  very 
warm  thanks,  which  the  Bishop  tenders  “ in  the  name  of  our 
holy  religion  for  the  straightforward,  manly,  and  talented  manner 
in  which  you  have  advocated  Catholicity  in  your  excellent 
paper.”11 

After  commenting  on  the  interest  attaching  to  the  presence 
and  speeches  of  the  colonial  Bishops,  the  writer  goes  on,  a propos 
of  O’Connell’s  speech : 

Mr.  O'Connell,  if  we  understood  him  rightly,  recommended  that  the 
subscription  should  be  reduced,  in  order  to  give  it  a wider  basis  to  stand 
upon.  Certain  it  is,  that  with  all  the  success  which  the  Institute  has 
11  Tablet , May  22,  1841. 
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hitherto  enjoyed,  its  advance  has  been  by  no  means  equal  to  what  it 
ought  to  have  been  if  the  Catholics  of  England  were  not — we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  it— culpably  and  lamentably  inactive.  Mr.  O’Connell 
may  well  shame  us  by  the  example  of  his  own  countrymen. . . But  we — 
what  have  we  done  ? . . . We  blush  to  say  it ; — we  have  just  begun  to 
make  a move,  and  we  are  astonished  to  find  that  we  can  stand  alone. 
It  is  positively  sickening — we  beg  pardon  of  the  speakers  at  this 
meeting — to  hear  such  eulogiums  on  ourselves,  such  boasting,  such 
triumphant  exultation, — at  what  ? At  the  very  simple  and  unpretending 
fact  that  in  the  year  1841,  thirteen  years  after  the  Irish  Catholics 
bestowed  emancipation  upon  us,  we  have  got  together  an  infant  asso- 
ciation which  has  circulated  a few  thousand  tracts,  printed  a prayer- 
book  or  two,  and  has  subscribed  to  help  on  one  or  two  lawsuits.  . . . 
All  this  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  if  it  is  any  great  thing  to  boast  of, 
we  are  a very  puny  set  of  people.  . . We  have  lain  so  long  asleep  that 
the  noise  of  our  own  yawning,  before  we  are  yet  well  awake,  surprises 
us.  . . One  would  imagine  from  the  speeches  of  yesterday  and  our 
self-congratulation  . . . that  the  characteristic  of  the  English  Catholics 
was  energy,  enterprise,  perseverance,  undaunted  courage.  But,  is  it  so  ? 
God  knows  it  makes  us  half  laugh  and  half  cry  merely  to  write  the 
words.  To  express  the  English  Catholic  character  in  three  words,  we 
should  describe  it  thus : “ Apathy,  apathy,  apathy.”  There  are  now  a 
thousand  things  to  be  done  that  are  of  the  first  necessity  to  have  done, 
and  that  we  are  quite  capable  of  doing,  which  we  neglect  and  leave 
undone  most  shamefully.  There  are  chapels,  churches,  and  cathedrals 
to  be  built  all  over  the  kingdom.  . . There  i$  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  to  be  spread  ten  times  more  widely  than  it  is 
at  present.  There  is  the  Institute,  to  be  enriched  tenfold,  and  to  be 
rendered,  even  with  its  present  resources,  tenfold  more  effective  than  it 
is  at  present  As  it  is,  even  with  the  means  that  we  have  got,  we  are 
afraid  to  stir  and  show  ourselves  alive.  [For  instance,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  get  a reversal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  decision  in  the 
case  West  v.  Shuttleworth,  in  the  matter  of  bequests  for  Masses.]12  . . • 

We  have  done  nothing  yet  [an  exception  being  made,  however,  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Langdale,  on  whom  a high  eulogium  is  passed]  that 
deserves  to  be  recorded  to  our  honour.  Let  us  listen  to  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
advice  to  appoint  collectors.  Oh,  Mr.  O’Connell,  if  you  knew  us 
English  Catholics,  you  would  give  us  no  such  perilous  counsel  as  this. 
Collectors?  Who  among  us  is  there  that  can  give  up  his  time  to 
collecting  money  for  the  honour  and  service  of  God  ? Let  the  poor, 
half-struggling,  half-torpid  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 

12  C.  Addis  writes  a long  letter  to  the  next  Tablet  complaining  of  this  imputation 
as  unjust.  Nothing  has  been  done,  he  pleads,  because  an  appeal  was  judged  hope- 
less. The  decision  is  practically  authoritative  on  the  state  of  the  law.  Then,  retorts 
the  editor,  why  has  not  something  been  done  to  move  for  a repeal  of  the  law  ? The 
Institute  should  be  busy  to  get  either  a new  law  or  a new  interpretation. 
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tell  us.  Collectors  indeed  ! It  is  not  a sufficiently  genteel  and  graceful 
employment  for  our  emasculated  hearts  to  set  about  Collectors  ! 
Ah,  indeed,  would  that  we  could  but  get  collectors  enough. 

The  writer  further  advocates  more  strength  in  the  executive ; 
an  additional  secretary  is,  he  thinks,  required  for  the  growing 
work  of  the  Institute.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  salary  of 
the  then  secretary  was  £110  per  annum. 

In  the  supplement  to  the  Tablet  containing  the  account  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  1841,  occurs  also  the  following 
paragraph : 

The  Right  Rev . Dr.  Hughes  (Bishop  of  Gibraltar).  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  our  voice  on  behalf  of  this  injured  dignitary  of  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  heard  in  the  provinces.  Some  of  the  congregations 
are  beginning  to  move.  North  Shields ...  is  preparing  a petition  . . . 
for  the  removal  of  Chief  Justice  Field  ...  as  also  instructions  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Tynemouth  (Sir  C.  Grey)  to  wait  upon  the  Colonial 
Secretary  with  a remonstrance.  . . Our  correspondent  adds  that  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  auxiliaries  to  the  Catholic  Institute  would 
have  been  much  facilitated  (sic) ...  by  receiving  a copy  of  a short 
petition.  . . If  his  lordship  had  belonged  to  any  powerful  religious 
denomination  in  this  country  except  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  the  Government  would  ere  this  have  been  made  to 
interfere.  Why  should  Catholics  allow  their  Bishops  to  be  persecuted 
with  impunity?  Too  long  have  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, with  but  few  exceptions,  exhibited  a spirit  of  indifference  in 
matters  appertaining  to  their . . . rights,  which,  but  for  Irish  patriotism, 
would  have  still  rendered  them  bond-servants  in  their  own  fatherland. 

With  the  year  1842  the  first  unequivocal  signs  of  premature 
decay  begin  to  reveal  themselves.  The  fourth  annual  meeting 
was  held  on  June  7 of  that  year.  The  auditory,  we  read — in 
contrast  to  the  glowing  descriptions  of  former  meetings — was 
“ numerous  and  select,”  “ scarcely  a vacant  seat  ” was  to  be  seen, 
and  so  forth.  Mr.  Langdale  opened  the  meeting.  He  laid 
much  stress  on  the  importance  of  overcoming  ignorant  preju- 
dices by  the  means  adopted  by  the  Institute.  Though  Eman- 
cipation had  done  much  for  the  richer  and  higher  orders  of 
Catholic  society,  " the  humbler,  the  poorer,  the  more  numerous, 
the  defenceless,  the  subjected  classes  of  Catholics  are/’  said  the 
speaker,  “.still  suffering  . . . grievous  persecution.”  To  meet 
this  it  was  desirable  to  do  all  that  might  be  possible  to  secure 
the  efficiency  of  the  Institute.  The  Report  was  then  read,  of 
which  the  following  is  a summary  : 
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The  Committee  has  now  issued  in  all  fifty  tracts,  of  each  of  which  a 
first  edition  of  7,000  has  usually  been  printed,  followed  by  further  issues 
according  to  the  demand.  This  year  168,000  copies  have  been  put  in 
circulation.  Twenty-six  auxiliary  branches  have  been  added,  making  a 
total  of  1 1 6.  The  receipts  this  year  fall  short  by  ^200  of  those  for 
1840 — 41.  In  reference  to  the  want  of  Catholic  instruction  in  work- 
houses,  prisons,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  military  and  naval  schools, 
petitions  have  been  sent  up  from  120  places  praying  for  redress.  Con- 
siderable controversial  successes  are  reported  from  Norwich  and  Brid- 
port.  On  behalf  of  Bishop  Hughes  of  Gibraltar  a successful  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  ^57  has  been  expended  in 
his  cause.  Two  cases  of  Catholic  prisoners  compelled  to  attend  Pro- 
testant worship  have  been  successfully  dealt  with.  A letter  has  been 
received  from  Cardinal  Acton  expressing  His  Holiness’s  renewed 
approval  of  the  Institute. 

Lord  Camoys  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  remarking, 
however,  that  though  only  two  cases  of  oppression  were  reported 
as  having  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  there  were  several  others 
before  the  Grievances  Committee  which  might  have  been  men- 
tioned. Moreover,  he  wished  to  draw  attention  to  a petition 
from  the  Catholics  of  Manchester  in  the  matter  of  workhouse 
oppression  which  bore  8,000  signatures.  This  number,  he  was 
assured,  might,  with  the  expenditure  of  a little  time  and  exer- 
tion, have  been  raised  to  50,000. 

Father  Sisk  moved  a series  of  resolutions  complaining  of 
the  following  grievances,  viz. : (1)  Restrictions  on  the  intercourse 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  with  Catholic  prisoners ; (2)  the  recent 
action  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates  in  the  same  matter  ; (3)  the 
refusal  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates  to  allow  Catholic  ladies  to 
visit  prisoners ; (4)  workhouse  .regulations  in  hindrance  of  reli- 
gion, enforced  in  many  places ; (5)  the  want  of  Parliamentary 
aid  for  Catholic  schools ; (6)  the  want  of  Catholic  instruction  m 
the  army  and  navy ; and  lastly  (7)  the  want  of  provision  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  colonies.  These  resolutions  were 
seconded  by  Father  Moore  of  Poplar,  who  undertook  to  provide, 
from  his  own  mission,  between  2,000  and  3,000  Associates  of 
the  Institute,  at  the  reduced  rate  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell. He  spoke  very  eloquently  on  that  fruitful  theme — the 
charity  of  the  poor. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  day’s  proceedings  was 
O’ConneH’s  speech  in  support  of  a resolution  which,  had  it  been 
efficiently  carried  out,  would  have  far  more  than  retrieved  the 
waning  fortunes  of  the  Institute.  He  moved  “ that  a class  of 
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Associates  of  the  Institute  be  formed,  paying  one  shilling 
annually ; and  that  all  Associates  of  three  years’  standing,  and 
all  who  should  within  a year  enrol  ten  Associates,  should  be 
declared  members.  He  spoke  again  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland 
and  of  her  liberal  contributions  to  the  support  of  her  clergy, 
and  again  urged,  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  the  organizing  of 
a house-to-house  collection,  at  a rate  of  a penny  a month.  “ A 
farthing  a week,  and  four  weeks  free” — this,  he  said,  was  all 
that  was  asked  of  the  Catholics  of  England  in  support  of  their 
central  organization. 

In  a leading  article  in  the  True  Tablet  of  June  n,  1842,  Mr. 
Lucas  speaks  warmly  in  favour  of  the  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  O’Connell,  and  adds  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  organization.  He  invites  attention  to  the  mode  of  procedure, 
in  this  respect,  of  our  ancestors. 

Their  mode  of  proceeding  was  in  many  respects  the  very  reverse  of 
ours  in  all  kinds  of  organizations.  . . With  them  the  first  consideration 
was  to  have  the  locality  organized;  to  have  the  neighbourhood  well 
bound  and  knit  together ; to  take  care  that  the  dwellers  on  the  same 
plot  of  earth,  from  the  highest  lord  or  the  richest  merchant,  to  the 
humblest  serf  or  apprentice,  were  firmly  and  irrevocably  associated  one 
with  the  other.  When  this  was  well  done,  and  done  generally,  the 
more  extended  organizations  and  associations  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  to  the  end  of  time,  a 
sound  and  healthy  principle,  though  we  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be 
particular  reasons  for  departing  from,  or  rather  for  modifying  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  in  particular  cases.  The  modern  principle, 
indeed,  is  the  very  reverse.  We  begin  with  the  general  and  universal, 
and  come  down  to  the  local  and  particular  by  degrees  and  at  our 
leisure.  We  have  discovered  that  it  is  a better  way  to  organize  everybody 
before  we  have  organized  anybody ; to  take  the  whole  first  and  get  the 
parts  afterwards. 

This  point  is  illustrated  by  a contrast  between  the  English 
Parliament  and  the  French  Legislative  Assembly,  of  which  the 
former  may  be  said  to  have  grown  from  below  upwards,  the 
latter  from  above  downwards.  The  application  follows. 

If  there  is  one  reason  more  than  another  why  we  approve  of  the 
alterations  just  agreed  to  in  the  Catholic  Institute,  it  is  because  the 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  subscription  affords  ittcalculable  facilities 
for  fixing  the  Institute  more  firmly  in  the  masses  of  the  Catholic  body , — 
in  the  poor,  in  the  hundreds  and  the  thousands  of  our  large  towns.  . . 
We  doubt  very  much  whether,  to  attain  that  complete  success  which 
every  one  desires,  it  will  not  in  a very  short  time  be  found  necessary  to 
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pay  a great  deal  more  attention  to  local  circumstances  than  has  yet 
been  paid ; to  prop  up  the  local  branches  of  the  Institute  by  connecting 
them  with  local  organizations  already  existing , &c. 

What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  Institute?  Is  it  not 
religion?  the  advocacy  of  religious  truth?  the  dissemination  of  cor- 
rectives of  religious  error?  the  vindication  of  religious  privileges  (or 
rights,  rather)  to  the  rich  and  poor  together  ? In  whatever  work  die 
Institute  has  done  or  seeks  to  do,  we  see  religion  everywhere  promi- 
nent . . Now,  then,  let  us  ask,  whether  it  would  not  be  a great  advantage 
if  this  religious  character  were  more  fully  implanted  in  the  form  and 
substance  of  its  organization.  It  is  not  well . . . wantonly  to  multiply 
associations.  But  are  there  not,  in  many  of  our  congregations,  institu- 
tions of  which  religion  has  traced  the  form  as  well  as  determined  the 
object  ? And  might  it  not  be  extremely  desirable,  and  conduce  much 
to  the  stability  of  the  Institute,  to  combine  the  defence  of  the  local 
religious  necessities  with  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  body  ? — to 
draw  closer,  by  this  means,  the  bonds  of  union  between  rich  and  poor  f . . . 
[At  present]  the  Branch  Institute  is  felt  to  be  a matter  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  rich  and  which  belongs  especially  to  them.  The 
guild,  for  instance,  or  the  confraternity,  is  an  institution  for  the  poor 
only  . . . and  if  any  rich  man  joins  it,  he  does  so  as  a matter  of  conde- 
scension, and  to  patronize  his  poorer  brethren.  Now'  for  our  parts, 
what  we  wish  to  see,  for  the  sake  of  the  Institute  itself,  is,  something 
like  a consolidation  of  all  these  associations.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  rich  and  poor  united,  in  every  congregation,  in  one  common  frater- 
nity, for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  objects  which  concern  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  all  alike ; and  out  of  a multitude  of  comprehensive 
associations  like  this ...  we  should  be  glad  to  see  proceed  the  more 
swelling  and  imposing  form  of  the  British  and  Colonial  Institute — a 
sort  of  Catholic  Parliament,  for  the  management  of  affairs,  not  differing 
in  their  kind,  but  too  weighty  in  their  matter,  and  too  general  in  their 
nature,  for  the  management  of  any  one  locality. 

Would  that  these  hopes  could  have  been  realized  ! But  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  that ; and,  indeed,  their  full  realiza- 
tion might  almost  seem  to  be  as  far  off  now  as  it  was  when 
those  words  were  written  more  than  forty  years  ago.  But  there 
is  ground  for  hope  in  this,  that  if  the  Institute  has  fallen  and 
has  left  no  successor,  no  heir  ex  integro,  at  least  in  our  own  days 
the  localities  are  in  some  degree  organized,  and  centralization 
(an  instrument  as  powerful  for  good  as  for  evil)  may  some  day 
follow. 

HERBERT  W.  LUCAS. 
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For  the  support  of  healthy  life  in  man  the  various  needs  of 
the  living  frame  have  to  be  supplied  in  detail  with  suitable  food  ; 
each  part  of  the  organism  demands  its  own  special  nutriment 
distinguished  by  the  minutest  shades  of  difference,  by  shifting 
and  evanescent  qualities  which  no  analysis  could  detect.  To 
fulfil  these  demands  might  well  seem  a task  impossible,  but  the 
instrument  is  provided  in  what  we  call  appetite.  Appetite  is  a 
sort  of  piercing  instinct,  which  like  a chemic  affinity  searches 
out  its  own ; and  if  it  be  not  overborne  by  force,  or 
ruined  by  abuse,  selects  and  rejects  with  unfailing  accuracy. 
Lowest  of  all  our  faculties  as  it  seems,  mere  appetite,  or 
discriminative  desire,  becomes  invested  with  a strange  dignity 
when  we  reflect  upon  it.  Appetite  reveals  to  us  deep  and 
wide  relations,  links  and  affinities  of  things,  to  which  we  should 
otherwise  be  entirely  blind ; more  deeply  than  all  our  other 
faculties  together,  it  carries  us  into  the  recesses  of  the  material 
world,  and  is  the  revealer  of  hidden  harmonies.  As  the  eye 
sees  more  than  the  light-picture  can  present — colour  as  well 
as  form ; so  can  the  appetite  discern  what  the  chemist  misses 
and  must  miss — a colour  in  our  food. 

It  is  known  that  whilst  there  is  a general  correspondence 
among  men  in  the  food  which  they  desire,  there  are  many 
exceptions  both  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  system.  In  my 
inquiries  I found  that  with  a disrelish  for  an  article  of  food 
there  was  less  influence  from  it  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances; so  that  in  reference  to  milk,  the  effect  of  every 
element  of  it  was  less  on  a friend  who  took  part  in  my 
experiments  than  on  myself,  and  neither  he  nor  any  member 
of  his  family  can  take  milk  or  cheese.  Hence  appetite  for  food 
is  the  expression  not  only  of  desire  but  of  fitness.  Moreover, 
it  was  found  that  in  the  same  person  the  various  substances 
which  were  disliked  had  a common  mode  of  action ; also  that 
with  this  disrelish  there  was  an  unusual  enjoyment  of  some  other 
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article  having  a similar  mode  of  action.  Thus,  one  disliking 
milk  and  sugar  was  very  fond  of  tea.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
questionable  how  far  it  is  proper  to  induce  a person  to  take 
that  which  he  disrelishes.  An  important  meaning  is  shown 
to  exist  in  that  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  irrational  or 
capricious. 

The  relation  which  constitutional  diversities  bear  to  slight 
differences  in  food,  of  which  the  appetite  is  the  chief  test, 
becomes  more  evident  as  a wider  view  is  taken.  Thus 
M.  Esquiros,  in  his  papers  on  the  English  and  their  ways, 
observes  the  characteristic  differences  which  separate  the  beer 
and  the  wine  consuming  nations  of  Europe,  with  a manifest 
leaning  to  the  view  that  the  beverages  have  a considerable 
share  in  their  production.  And  if  we  look  lower  in  the  animal 
scale,  we  find  striking  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory.  In 
a hive  from  which  the  queen  is  removed,  a new  queen  bee  is 
developed  from  an  ordinary  grub,  by  supplying  it  with  a 
different  and  more  abundant  food. 

Recognizing  thus  the  function  of  our  instincts  in  respect 
• to  food,  science  invests  them  with  a significance  and  value 
that  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Indicating  as  they  do  the 
existence  of  relations  the  most  important,  yet  revealed  to  us 
only  in  this  way,  they  are  demonstrated  to  be  our  natural  and 
rightful  guides.  Accordingly,  the  fundamental  law  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  stomach  is,  to  fulfil  the  instinctive  impulses 
and  legitimately  to  gratify  the  natural  desires.  An  easy  rule 
to  follow  does  this  seem  ? In  some  respects  it  is  so,  doubtless ; 
yet  there  are  a few  conditions  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Thus  to  gratify  our  instincts  we  must,  at  least,  preserve  them, 
suffering  them  neither  to  be  blunted  nor  perverted ; and  we 
must  give  them  fair  play,  by  a certain  simplicity  of  living. 
Submission  to  nature’s  guidance  implies  that  we  have  natural 
tastes  to  gratify,  and  that  we  must  give  them  opportunity  to 
indicate  their  real  preferences.  The  habitual  use  of  strongly 
seasoned  dishes,  of  artificial  flavours,  of  modes  of  cooking  which 
conceal  the  natural  taste  of  the  substance,  or  even  of  a great 
variety  of  dishes  at  a single  meal,  are  all  opposed  to  this 
fundamental  rule.  Probably  the  old-fashioned  English  “joint” 
enjoys  a supremacy,  in  this  respect,  over  the  more  elaborate 
modes  of  cooking  which  so  seriously  threaten  to  displace  it, 
at  least  it  has  the  advantage  of  challenging  and  clearly  eliciting 
the  expression  of  the  natural  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  more 
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than  probable  that  some  men  lead  languid  and  unenjoyable 
lives  in  the  midst  of  every  advantage,  chiefly  from  want  of 
some  little  article  of  food  which  nature  needs,  and  which  under 
a simpler  regimen,  their  tastes  would  decisively  demand.  Nor 
is  this  an  extravagant  idea,  for  there  is  ample  proof  that  the 
importance  of  special  portions  of  our  food  cannot  be  estimated 
merely  by  the  value  of  their  direct  contribution  to  the  system. 
The  yeast  is  small  in  quantity,  but  it  is  all-important  to  the 
loaf  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  certain  portions 
of  our  food  act  a part  that  may  be  compared  to  that  of  yeast 
in  respect  to  bread.  Digestion  is  by  no  means  a simple  trans- 
ference of  so  much  matter  into  the  body,  but  a long  series  of 
changes,  in  which  certain  elements  are  subservient  to  others. 
The  repair  of  the  substance  of  the  body  by  one  part  of  the  food, 
is  dependent  on  forces  derived  from  the  changes  which  other 
parts  undergo.  No  mere  quantity,  although  ample,  and  every 
portion  unexceptionable  in  its  way,  will  give  the  true  result, 
unless  there  be  present  the  complementary  substances  in  due 
proportion  to  supply  the  needful  stimulus.  The  addition  of 
half  a pint  of  milk  a day  to  the  diet  at  Wakefield  gaol  a few 
years  ago,  diminished  the  sick  list  from  twenty-two  to  fourteen 
per  cent : an  effect  much  beyond  that  which  could  be  attributed 
to  the  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  the  milk.  It 
supplied  elements  which  aided  the  appropriation  of  the  rest 
We  must  all  have  experienced  how  a feeling  of  indifference  or 
repugnance  to  a certain  article  of  diet  may  be  converted  into 
desire,  if  it  be  united  with,  or  follow,  another  to  which  it  may 
have  no  obvious  relation. 

But  though  the  actual  demands  of  the  system  as  indicated 
by  appetite  constitute  the  chief  claim  of  our  likings  to  rule  our 
eating,  there  is  a second  reason,  scarcely  less  potent,  in  the 
influence  which  enjoyment  has  in  promoting  the  digestive 
process.  Thus  these  two  laws  work  most  admirably  together  : 
that  which  is  most  relished  is  at  once  most  needed  by  us  and 
best  digested.  In  truth  the  great  duty  of  the  dietetic  code  is 
to  enjoy.  Pleasure  is  made  the  judge  and  ruler  in  the  cause  : 
and  that  is  the  best  diet  which  gives  the  most  genuine  and. 
permanent  satisfaction. 

The  natural  limitations  of  this  law  of  liking  are,  for  the  most" 
part,  obvious.  Children  of  course,  need  controlling;  and,  in 
disease,  the  stomach  may  get  a sort  of  twist  which  makes  its 
preferences  more  perverse.  But  even  in  such  cases,  though  the. 
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indications  of  appetite  have  not  authority,  they  are  never 
withqut  a certain  significance.  The  sick  man’s  longings  are 
the  physicians  sign-posts ; and  the  youthful  love  for  sweetmeats 
reveals  an  adaptation  of  sugar-containing  food  to  the  early  stage 
of  life. 

To  ^gratify  the  natural  inclinations,  then,  is  the  first  rule  in 
taking  food.  The  second  might  be,  to  have  a natural  inclination 
to  gratify.  In  other  words,  if  we  eat  what  we  have  an  appetite 
for,  we  should,  as  a rule,  have  an  appetite  before  we  eat  What 
the  cause  of  the  feeling  of  hunger  may  be,  the  best  authorities 
cannot  quite  decide ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  presence 
indicates  the  proper  condition  for  eating,  and  that  except  in 
certain  cases,  such  as  disease,  exhaustion,  or  great  mental 
excitement,  its  access  should  be  waited  for.  Thus  the  proper 
interval  is  secured  which  should  always  intervene  between  suc- 
cessive meals.  There  is  no  more  prevalent  cause  of  indigestion 
than  burdening  the  stomach  (even  with  small  quantities)  before 
it  is  ready  for  its  work.  And  the  necessity  of  a regard  to  this 
point  is  demonstrated  by  ascertained  facts  respecting  the  mode 
of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  secretion  takes  place 
slowly,  and  depends  upon  the  development  of  cells  within 
which  the  secretion  is  formed.  As  a process  of  growth,  there- 
fore, it  requires  time ; the  digestive  fluids,  once  exhausted,  can 
be  furnished  again  only  after  certain  intervals.  In  adults,  these 
intervals  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  less  than  five  or  six  hours. 
They  are  shorter  in  children,  in  whom  all  the  vital  processes 
are  more  rapid,  and  the  need  of  food  proportionately  greater. 
Children  accordingly  should  eat,  as  parents  well  know,  more 
frequently  than  their  elders.  One  of  the  most  needful  cautions 
in  respect  to  diet  arises  from  the  greater  demand  for  food  in 
early  than  in  mature  life.  The  relative  diminution  of  quantity, 
which  is  indicated  at  the  period  when  growth  ceases,  is  easily 
ignored  when  everything  invites  to  a contrary  course. 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  meals,  there  are  three  plans 
which  are  sanctioned  by  experience  and  conformable  to  our 
knowledge.  Two  meals  a-day ; a substantial  breakfast  at  nine 
or  ten,  and  dinner  from  five  to  seven,  with  or  without  a light 
lunch,  comprising  salads,  fruit,  or  soup,  but  without  meat : this 
is  suitable  for  strong  digestions.  Or  three  meals  a day;  an 
early  breakfast,  dinner  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a 
solid  tea  .in  the  evening.  Or,  lastly,  four  meals ; tea  being 
taken  as  a liquid  meal,  about  four  hours  after  dinner,  and  a 
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slight  supper  an  hour  or  two  before  retiring.  There  are  some 
constitutions  for  whom  one  meal  a-day  not  only  sufficed,  but 
seems  to  answer  best ; a plan  which  was  more  common  among 
the  Romans  than  it  is  with  us.  Theoretically,  the  most  perfect 
way  is  the  three  moderate  meals  at  nearly  equal  intervals ; but 
the  great  point  is  to  allow  time  for  the  perfect  digestion  of  each 
before  the  hour  arrives  for  the  next,  not  passing  the  limits  of 
over-fatigue.  A meat  lunch,  followed  in  a few  hours  by  a hearty 
dinner,  probably  with  little  bodily  exercise  between,  is  a frequent 
source  of  evil.  In  this  case,  the  best  plan  often  is  to  make  the 
lunch  (perhaps  postponed  to  a little  later  hour)  the  dinner. 

Dr.  Paris  suggests,  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  necessity 
of  a good  interval  between  the  successive  meals,  that  the  assimi- 
lation of  food  into  the  blood  goes  on  alternately  with  digestion, 
properly  so  called,  so  that  the  latter  should  have  ceased  in  order 
for  the  former  to  be  well  performed.  The  period  at  which 
digestion  is  succeeded  by  the  assimilating  processes  is  marked 
by  a feeling  of  lightness  and  disposition  to  bodily  exercise, 
which  should  be  gratified,  so  far  as  is  possible. 

If  to  digest  our  food  we  should  enjoy  it,  it  should,  of  course, 
be  taken  leisurely,  and  in  a pleasant  frame  of  mind.  The 
cheerful  society  of  friends  should  not  be  absent  Chatted  food, 
the  proverb  says,  is  half  digested.  And  the  longer  time  spent 
over  the  meal  thus  socially  enjoyed  has  its  part  in  the  benefit. 
Next  to  anxiety,  the  worst  foe  to  digestion  is  hurry ; and  this 
for  several  reasons.  The  stomach,  in  its  normal  action,  contracts 
on  each  morsel  as  it  is  swallowed,  and  relaxes  again  to  receive 
the  next.  Insufficient  time  allowed  for  this  interferes  with  the 
rhythm  of  its  movements  and  disorders  the  play  of  its  muscles. 
Cramps  and  painful  feelings  of  distension  could  have  no  more 
likely  cause.  That  haste  cuts  short  mastication  is  obvious,  and 
on  the  perfection  of  that  process  chiefly  depends  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  solution  of  the  food  can  be  effected.  Again,  it 
creates  an  artificial  thirst,  partly  by  not  allowing  time  for  the 
due  admixture  of  saliva ; and,  above  all,  it  deprives  us  of  the 
natural  guide  to  the  proper  amount  of  food,  and  remits  almost 
to  chance  a decision  than  which  scarcely  any  is  more  important 
to  our  wellbeing.  For  the  natural  indication  of  a sufficiency  of 
food  is  the  feeling  of  satisfaction ; not  satiety , which  is  always 
a symptom  of  excess,  but  a feeling  of  perfect  comfort,  the  true 
luxury  of  eating.  This  feeling  the  hurried  eater  cannot  know ; 
it  never  exists  for  him.  Either  the  unnatural  violence  to  the 
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stomach  induces  a premature  feeling  of  repletion,  and  stints 
him  of  his  due  supply,  or  he  eats  on  until  the  warning  (which 
ever  comes  too  late)  of  satiety  arrests  him.  But  perhaps  it  is 
in  vain  to  protest,  to  hurried  men,  against  hurry  in  their  eating ; 
and  it  is  well,  therefore,  that  there  exists  a means  by  which  its 
ill  effects  may  be,  to  a great  degree,  escaped.  Meat  may  be 
eaten  rapidly,  if  cut  small,  even  with  very  little  mastication. 
Animal  food,  if  well  divided,  may  be,  without  much  risk,  almost 
bolted ; but  vegetable  food  may  not.  The  reason  of  this  differ* 
ence  is,  that  the  digestion  of  the  former  is  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  secretions  of  the  internal  organs  that  of  the  latter 
depends  in  considerable  part  upon  the  action  of  the  saliva.  If, 
therefore,  little  time  can  be  secured  for  a meal,  a chop  may  be 
swallowed  rapidly,  and  bread,  fresh  or  dried  fruit,  &c.,  taken  after- 
wards at  leisure — when  riding,  perhaps,  or  at  such  intervals  as 
may  occur.  By  acting  on  this  plan  a tolerable  digestion  may  be 
secured,  even  by  those  whose  avocations  compel  them  to  com* 
press  their  set  times  of  eating  into  the  most  inadequate  compass. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  carnivora  consume  their  prey,  and 
the  slow  feeding  of  the  vegetable  eaters,  confirm  this  rule.  And 
perhaps  in  the  omnivorous  character  of  man,  rightly  taken 
advantage  of,  provision  is  made  alike  for  his  social  development 
in  the  prolonged  and  cheerful  meal,  and  for  the  imperative 
subordination  of  all  pleasures  and  all  needs  to  the  inevitable 
call  of  duty.  If  perfect  mastication  be  from  any  cause  impossible, 
the  various  instruments  which  perform  that  office  artificially 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Some  of  them  are  admirably 
suited  for  domestic  use.  But  it  is  always  advisable  that  the  act 
of  masticating  should  be  well  performed,  since  the  motions 
concerned  in  it  are  important  stimuli  to  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth.  The  temptation  to  ravenous  haste  is  one  reason  for 
avoiding  too  long  intervals  between  the  meals.  But,  in  addition, 
such  intervals  debilitate  the  digestive  power  and  render  the 
stomach  less  fit  to  receive  even  a reasonable  quantity  of  food. 
Jf  this  were  not  sufficiently  proved  by  ordinary  experience,  it 
would  be  demonstrated  by  the  extreme  instances  of  prolonged 
starvation,  in  which  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  caution 
.is  necessary  in  administering  food.  Restraint,  therefore,  should 
be  put  upon  the  appetite  after  unusually  long  abstinence,  and 
the  same  rule  applies  after  very  great  exertion.  Prostration 
.from  toil  impairs  the  digestive  powers,  and  is  to  be  met,  not  by 
large  supply,  but  by  small  quantities,  of  highly  nutritious  and 
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somewhat  stimulating  food ; at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
concentrated  juice  of  meat  prepared  by  heating  beef  in  a closed 
earthen  jar.  This  preparation  also,  is  an  admirable  substitute 
for  stimulants. 

By  regularity  in  the  periods  of  eating,  digestion  is  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  that  great  law  of  periodicity  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  processes  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable  alike,  and 
of  which  the  succession  of  sleep  and  waking  is  the  chief  instance. 
At  the  habitual  periods  the  digestive  system  is  prone  to  the 
actions  demanded  of  it.  But  there  seems  to  be  a counter- 
balancing advantage  in  the  stimulus  given  by  an  occasional 
change.  A deviation  from  the  accustomed  hours  will  sometimes 
seem  to  endow  the  jaded  organs  with  a fresh  vivacity,  while  the 
change  of  season  itself  operates  as  a pleasant  charm.  In  a 
similar  way,  if  the  ordinary  food  be  ample,  an  occasional  fast, 
or  partial  fast,  even  though  not  specially  made  necessary,  is  a 
great  preservative  of  health.  On  this  point  the  art  of  “ training  ” 
gives  confirmation  to  ordinary  experience.  It  is  well  known  that 
race-horses  and  fighting-cocks,  as  well  as  men,  cannot  be  preserved 
at  their  athletic  weighty  or  at  the  top  of  their  condition,  for  any 
time ; and  that  any  attempt  to  force  its  continuance  is  followed 
by  disease.  A person,  therefore,  in  robust  health  should  (occa- 
sionally) diminish  the  proportion  of  his  food,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  attempt  to  force  it  beyond  the  athletic  standard.  The 
laws  of  the  Catholic  Church  respecting  the  Friday  abstinence 
can  be  defended  on  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Some  celebrated  men 
have  taken  nothing  more  solid  than  an  egg  on  Sundays ; some, 
although  Protestants,  have  always  abstained  from  flesh  meat  on 
Fridays.  In  truth,  the  human  body  seems  attuned  to  variety  ; it 
rusts  in  sameness,  and  has  wonderful  power  of  accommodation  to 
circumstances.  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  most  robust 
and  long-lived  men  are  by  no  means  those  who  have  passed 
the  most  regular  lives.  A new  spring  seems  often  to  be  taken 
by  the  entire  vital  machinery  from  some  unusual  shock.  And 
the  pleasantness  of  variety  (for  a time)  to  the  eye  and  mind, 
perhaps  are  the  fruits  of  the  freer  play  and  healthful  stimulus 
it  gives  to  the  bodily  processes.  The  animal  frame  is  not  a 
fixed  and  unvarying  machine,  but  a channel  for  the  forces  of 
Nature,  ever  adapting,  and  meant  to  adapt,  itself  anew. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  suppers,  theory  must  be  silent  in 
the  presence  of  experience.  As  far  as  any  rule  can  be  given, 
it  would  seem  to  be,  that  at  the  hour  of  sleep  the  stomach 
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should  have  nearly  finished  its  task,  but  that  the  blood  should 
be  well  supplied  with  new  materials.  This,  at  least,  seems  the 
wisest  plan  in  the  perhaps  somewhat  irritable  state  of  consti- 
tution which  at  present  prevails ; it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a 
natural  requirement  Sleeping  after  food  is  general  throughout 
the  animal  creation ; and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  condition  of 
the  brain  during  sleep  is  such  as  would  be  every  way  suitable 
to  the  carrying  out  of  an  active  process  of  digestion.  It  is 
certain  that  sound  and  refreshing,  or  at  least  restoring,  sleep  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  abstinence.  Sq  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
very  purpose  and  end  of  sleep  is  that  the  system  may  build 
itself  up  and  restore  its  waste,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
that  materials  should  be  at  its  disposal.  Sleep,  with  an  impover- 
ished circulation,  would  be  sleep  thrown  away.  Every  one  who 
has  had  to  do  with  children  knows  that  they  cannot  be  got 
to  sleep  with  an  empty  stomach;  and  herein,  doubtless,  the 
demands  of  nature  are  indicated.  Sound  sleep  is  often  obtained, 
after  sickness,  only  by  means  of  a substantial  supper.  And  if 
disturbed  slumbers  follow  a meal  taken  shortly  before  retiring, 
they  are  probably  caused  by  some  indiscretions  which  a little 
caution  would  prevent. 

In  respect  to  the  quantity  of  food  required  to  support  life  in 
the, best* way,  some  reliable  information  has  been  obtained  by 
experiment  The  precise  amount  which  in  the  adult  maintains 
the  weight  of  the  body  unchanged  during  a life  of  moderate 
exercise  is  theoretically  the  right  average  quantity.  Of  course, 
it  varies  with  the  kind  of  food  employed ; some  articles  furnish- 
ing much  more  nourishment  in  an  equal  weight  than  others. 
On  a diet  of  fresh  meat,  bread,  and  butter,  with  coffee  or  water 
for  drink,  Dr.  Dalton  found  the  entire  quantity  required  during 
twenty-four  hours  by  a man  in  full  health,  and  taking  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  be — of  meat,  i lb. ; of  bread,  i lb.  30 z. ; 
of  butter  or  fat,  3^  oz. ; water,  3^  lbs.  That  is  to  say,  rather 
less  than  2 fa  lbs.  of  solid  food,  and  rather  more  than  3 pints  of 
liquid.  These  weights  would  of  course  be  exceeded  if  less 
nutritious  substances,  such  as  rice,  potatoes,  or  fruits,  formed 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  diet.  Dr.  Hammond  found 
that  he  maintained  his  exact  weight  by  a daily  consumption 
of  1 lb.  of  meat,  i8oz.  of  bread,  6oz.  of  soup,  40Z.  of  beetroots, 
1 oz.  of  butter,  with  salt,  drinking  at  the  same  time  3 pints  of 
water  and  10  oz.  of  coffee,  with  cream  and  sugar.  Any  excess 
above  this  caused  an  increase  of  weight ; any  diminution  caused 
a loss. 
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Remembering  that  the  doctor  was  6 feet  2 in.  in  height,  and 
weighed  14  stone,  we  may  take  these  quantities  as  a fair  average 
for  a strong  man  somewhat  beyond  the  ordinary  stature. 

Generally  speaking,  the  average  amount  of  food  necessary 
for  healthy  men  is  estimated  at  1 2 oz.  of  beef,  20  oz.  of  bread, 
with  about  % oz.  of  butter.  These  articles  contain  a force 
capable,  if  applied  by  a machine,  of  raising  14,000,000  pounds 
weight  to  a height  of  1 foot ; that  is,  the  oxidation  of  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  them  would  give  rise  to  an  amount  of  heat 
equivalent  to  that  effect.  But  in  the  human  body,  though  it 
far  surpasses  all  machines  in  economy  of  force,  the  utmost 
amount  of  power  attainable  from  them  is  not  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  3,500,000  pounds  raised  to  a height  of  1 foot ; and  an 
average  day's  labour  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  pounds  thus 
raised.  The  difference  is  mainly  due,  doubtless,  to  the  number 
of  internal  actions  which  are  carried  on  in  the  living  body; 
such  as  the  circulation,  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  the 
production  of  animal  heat.  These  consume  a great  part  of  the 
force  of  the  food,  and  leave  only  a remainder  to  be  disposed  of 
in  muscular  exertion. 

Repeated  and  unvarying  experience  has  proved  that  well-fed 
labourers,  working  under  the  stimulus  of  high  wages,  do  better 
and  cheaper  work  than  those  whose  wages  are  low  and  whose 
living  is  correspondingly  scanty. 

I have  ascertained  in  England,  that  in  highly-cultivated 
districts,  where  agricultural  labour  costs  14s.  and  16s.  a week, 
the  work  is,  for  quantity,  as  cheap  as  in  districts  where  agri- 
culture is  lower,  and  where  wages  are  only  8s.  or  9s.  a-week. 
Many  Lancashire  “navvies"  work  in  gangs  of  five,  and  will 
admit  no  men  into  their  gangs  who  cannot,  as  their  mini- 
mum task,  load  twenty  cubic  yards,  or  twenty  single  horse- 
loads, of  earth  in  a day.  I have  known  instances  of  men 
of  this  class,  as  a feat,  doing  even  double  that  quantity.  A 
mile  of  road  made  by  labourers  of  this  superior  class,  earning 
3s.,  3s.  6d.,  or  5s.  6d.  per  diem,  has  been  executed  in  a much 
shorter  time,  and  has  been  finished  as  cheaply,  as  a mile  of 
precisely  the  same  sort  of  road  done  by  pauper  labourers, 
whose  wages  were  only  is.  per  diem.  Common  agricultural 
labourers,  when  they  have  been  allowed  to  join  these  gangs  of 
navvies  and  have  been  “alimented"  and  seasoned  to  their 
tremendous  discipline,  on  their  return  have  astonished  the  farmers 
by  doing  an  ordinary  day's  agricultural  work  before  noon,  and 
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by  putting  their  spades  on  their  shoulders  and  going  away  for 
tiie  rest  of  the  day.  Lord  Shaftesbury  brought  down  to  his 
estate  in  Dorsetshire  a foreman  accustomed  to  superior  labour 
at  piecework.  Judging  of  what  would  be  his  answer,  I said  to 
this  foreman,  “ Will  you  not  get  this  work  done  cheaply  ? here 
the  labourers  are  got  for  only  8s.  per  week.”  “ But  they  would 
be  dear  at  6s.”  was  the  reply.  “How  is  it  here  with  your 
other  classes  of  artisans?”  I inquired — “your  journeymen  brick- 
layers, for  example — what  sort  of  workpeople  are  they  ? ” “ Such 
as,  from  their  wages,  you,  sir,  would  expect,”  was  the  answer. 
“And  what  wages  are  those?”  “About  12s.  per  week.”  “And 
how  many  bricks  do  they  lay  in  a day  ? ” “ Not  more  than 

between  three  and  four  hundred.”  “ And  how  many  do  your 
town  bricklayers  lay,  to  whom  you  pay  double  wages  ? ” “ More 
than  a thousand  a-day,”  was  the  answer. 

The  “navvies”  who  performed  the  task  of  making  the 
railroad  in  the  Crimea  were  duly  supplied  with  20  oz.  of  bread, 
20  oz.  of  meat,  2 oz.  of  peas,  2 oz.  of  rice,  1 ^ oz.  of  coffee,  and 
4 oz.  of  rum  per  man.  This  was  much  more  than  the  full 
allowance  of  the  soldier,  and  the  results  are  seen  in  the  following 
statement : 

In  the  Crimea,  under  the  directions  of  our  army  administration,  the 
ordinary  labour  and  tasks  of  earthwork  required  from  soldiers — raised 
chiefly  from  those  same  districts  from  whence  the  best  navvies  have  been 
obtained,  and  acknowledged  by  impartial  observers  to  have  in  physique 
no  superiors  amongst  all  the  troops  in  the  field — were  only  to  remove 
ten  cubic  yards  a-day  in  a loose  soil ; that  is  to  say,  that  at  least  two 
soldiers  were  required  to  do  the  work  done  with  an  interest  and  a will 
by  one  navvy — the  navvy  very  often  the  brother  or  relation  of  the 
soldiers,  or  coming  from  the  same  villages. 

In  order  to  derive  benefit  from  ample  consumption  of  food, 
ample  exercise  is  necessary — exercise  of  the  limbs,  and  in  the 
air.  For  only  that  part  of  the  food  which  is  made  to  participate 
hi  those  energetic  processes  of  change  in  which  life  consists, 
contributes  to  the  strength ; and  for  these  processes  muscular 
exertion  and  plenty  of  oxygen  are  essential.  Without  them, 
the  excess  of  food  oppresses  the  stomach,  or,  if  it  gets  farther, 
it  is  distributed  through  the  body  as  masses  of  fat,  or,  worse 
still,  converts  into  fat,  and  spoils  the  very  organs  of  life  itself. 
Abstinence  is  better  than  good  feeding  without  exercise.  Thus 
the  prize-fighter’s  training,  by  which  he  is  put  into  the  highest 
condition  of  health  and  vigour,  consists  in  eating  largely  of 
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animal  food,  and  undergoing  enormous  muscular  exercise ; 
drinking  the  while  only  a little  weak  beer,  but  any  amount 
of  water. 

Essentially  the  kind^of  living  best  fitted  for  the  athlete  is 
that  which  is  most'  suited  to  those  whose  exertions  may  be 
hardly  less  in  amount,  though  of  a different  character.  Work 
of  brain  exhausts,  and  needs  supply,  though  not  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  so  far  as  we  can  penetrate 
these  somewhat  obscure  relations,  that  while  in  mental  work 
there  is  no  less  expenditure  of  force  and  substance,  there  is  not 
given  by  it  an  equal  stimulus  to  reconstruction,  probably  be- 
cause the  secretions  are  not  brought  into  activity  to  the  same 
degree  as  by  muscular  exertion.  For  life  consists  in  the  balance 
of  two  opposite  actions,  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  the 
frame,  and  in  the  vigorous  performance  of  these  operations,  each 
in  due  proportion,  consists  the  vigour  of  the  man.  Now  neither 
of  these  can  be  well  performed  if  the  other  is  languid.  On  the 
nourishment  of  the  body  depends  the  possibility  of  its  action ; 
on  the  activity  of  every  organ  again  depends  its  nourishment. 
The  energy  disengaged  in  vigorous  exercise  is  restored  in  part 
to  the  body  itself,  and  adds  an  impetus  to  the  forces  which  are 
engaged  in  absorbing  and  uplifting  the  new  materials.  Accord- 
ingly,  there  should  be  a certain  difference  jn  the  kind  of  food 
taken  by  workers  with  the  brain  and  with  the  muscles.  If 
vigorous  exercise  cannot  lend  its  impulse  to  the  vivifying  of 
the  new  materials,  then  a more  considerable  portion  of  the  food 
itself  might  be  of  a kind  to  serve  this  office.  For  the  sedentary, 
the  subordinate  class  of  food  (that  which  contains  no  nitrogen), 
is  fitting  in  larger  proportions  than  for  the  powerfully  active. 
A less  vigorous  life  may  thus  result  indeed,  but  it  may  be  the 
best  attainable  and  the  most  truly  balanced.  The  sedentary 
man  should  be  largely  a vegetable  feeder ; farinaceous  articles, 
with  milk,  constitute  a valuable  portion  of  his  food.  Speaking, 
however,  of  the  exercise  which  the  head-worker  should  take, 
there  is  one  caution  to  be  remembered.  Such  exercise  may 
be  carried  to  an  extreme.  Great  physical  and  great  mental 
exertion  combined,  will  often  exhaust  too  much,  and  leave  no 
power  for  vital  uses.  The  mental  labour  must  be  moderated  for 
the  most  part,  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  hard  thought, 
when  active  bodily  exercise  is  undertaken. 

There  are  many  instances  on  record  of  great  temporary 
abstinence  during  a specially  severe  strain  upon  the  mind. 
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How  Newton,  during  the  birth-throes  of  his  great  discovery, 
took  only  a few  biscuits  and  a little  wine,  is  well  known. 
During  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  Lord  Elliott  for  eight  days 
“ took  only  four  ounces  of  rice  per  day  as  solid  food.”  But  it 
is  probable  that  not  a few  hard  workers  in  these  days  take  on 
the  whole  too  little  food.  It  is  certain  that  some  so-called 
bilious  headaches,  for  which  fasting  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  a proper  remedy,  are  signs  of  the  need  of  better  living. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  animal  or  vegetable  food  may 
well  be  remitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  nature,  as  expressed  in 
the  desires ; by  which  it  would  be  victoriously  decided,  in  all 
such  climates  as  ours,  in  favour  of  the  flesh-eater.  But  the 
sufficiency  of  vegetable  food,  if  widely  varied,  to  maintain  health 
and  even  strength,  is  not  to  be  questioned  for  those  who  like  it 
When  we  hear  that  the  ancient  Persians  lived  a good  deal  on 
water-cress,  we  naturally  connect  in  our  minds  their  physical 
inferiority  with  the  poverty  of  their  diet ; but  finding,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Romans,  in  the  best  period  of  the  Republic, 
largely  sustained  themselves  on  turnips,  and  that  degeneracy 
came  in  as  turnips  went  out,  we  are  compelled  to  reconsider  our 
opinion.  In  brief,  an  exclusively  vegetable  food  may  be  best 
suited  to  those  by  whom  it  really  is  preferred.  Children  in  this 
respect  exhibit  the  greatest  difference ; some,  with  manifest 
advantage,  eat  meat  in  large  quantity ; others  can  hardly  be 
prevailed  on  to  taste  it,  and  yet  retain  perfect  vigour.  Similar 
differences,  in  all  probability,  exist  among  adults ; but  a vege- 
tarianism self-imposed  against  the  promptings  of  desire,  would 
tend,  as  a vigorous  writer  says,  to  make  us,  “ not  the  children, 
but  the  abortions  of  Paradise.” 

Vegetarians  who  thrive  on  their  diet  are  exceptional  persons. 
There  are  not  many  like  the  army  surgeon  who  once  wrote : 

I have  wandered  a good  deal  about  the  world,  and  never  followed 
any  prescribed  rule  in  anything;  my  health  has  been  tried  in  all  ways; 
and,  by  the  aids  of  temperance  and  hard  work,  I have  worn  out  two 
armies  in  two  wars,  and  probably  could  wear  out  another  before  my 
period  of  old  age  arrives ; I eat  no  animal  food,  drink  no  wine,  or  malt 
liquor,  or  spirits  of  any  kind;  I wear  no  flannel,  and  neither  regard 
wind  nor  rain,  heat  nor  cold,  where  business  is  in  the  way. 

For  those  who  cannot,  without  repugnance,  eat  flesh-meat, 
there  is  one  caution  necessary — that  the  food  which  is  sub- 
stituted should  be  such  as  to  contain  the  elements  essential 
to  perfect  nourishment  This  is  a caution  made  necessary  by 
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the  refinements  of  modem  culture,  which  has  given  us  a vast 
variety  of  artificially  prepared  articles  of  diet,  deluding  the 
ignorant  with  an  appearance  of  strengthening  qualities  in  which 
they  are  wholly  deficient  In  this  category  come  the  entire 
group  of  starches — arrowroot,  tapioca,  sago,  the  patent  corn- 
flour, and  so  on.  To  these,  though  of  much  more  value  than 
they,  must  be  added  rice  and  the  potatoe. 

Alone,  bread  is  far  superior  to  meat  alone.  But  there  is 
great  difference  in  its  value,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  prepared.  The  unfermented  seems  to  be  the  more  nourishing ; 
but  the  whole  question  of  the  best  kind  of  bread  is  yet  very 
much  in  the  dark.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  light 
white  bread  from  which  all  the  external  portions  of  the  grain 
are  rejected,  so  universally  used  in  England,  is  dangerously 
deficient  in  the  nutritive  qualities  essential  to  the  support  of  a 
hard  worker.  A good  pure  brownish  bread  of  simple  wheat- 
meal,  with  even  an  admixture  of  a fourth  or  fifth  of  rye,  would, 
for  equal  money  value,  give  the  labouring  population  a food 
incomparably  more  abundant  and  nutritious  than  that  which 
they  now  make  use  of  as  pure  white  bread ; and  in  no  way 
could  the  dyspeptic  affluent  set  their  poorer  neighbours  a better 
dietetic  example,  than  by  adopting,  were  it  at  some  little  pains, 
a bread  which  might  sometimes  cure  their  own  ailments  by  its 
mechanical  quality,  as  well  as  prevent  disease  and  deformity 
among  the  lower  classes  by  its  nutritive  value.  To  a certain 
extent  the  diet  should  vary  with  the  seasons.  The  heat  of  the 
body  being  hiaintained  at  an  almost  constant  level,  the  external 
temperature  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the  demands 
made  on  the  system.  In  winter,  therefore,  rather  more  food  is 
called  for ; in  summer,  somewhat  less.  Meat,  also,  may  rightly 
constitute  a larger  proportion  of  the  winter  food — a rule  to 
which  appetite  for  the  most  part  inclines.  But  here,  too  rigid 
a conclusion  should  not  be  drawn ; for  there  are  instances  of 
larger  consumption  of  animal  food  in  tropical  countries,  of  which 
no  sufficient  explanation  can  be  given,  and  if  nature  prompt  to 
a freer  use  of  food,  and  of  the  more  solid  kinds,  during  the 
higher  temperature,  no  theory  is  competent  to  forbid  it. 

Meat  or  grain  kept  until  anything  like  decomposition  com- 
mences, has  a disastrous  influence  on  health.  The  natives  of 
New  Zealand  at  one  time  steeped  their  corn  until  it  began  to 
decay,  and  a high  mortality  was  the  consequence.  The  use  of 
wholesome  grain  diminished  the  death-rate  by  a third. 
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The  use  of  stimulating  drinks  is  too  large  a question  to  be 
summarily  disposed  of  here  As  a brief  judgment,  it  may  be 
said  that  although  the  tendency  of  physiological  research  is  more 
and  more  unfavourable  to  their  employment,  every  theory  which 
assigns  to  them  any  intelligible  part  in  life  being  in  turn  dis- 
proved,  yet  experience  seems  to  speak  with  more  authority  on. 
the  other  side.  The  relation  of  that  combination  of  ingredients 
which  constitutes  wine  or  beer  to  the  human  frame,  is  too 
recondite  as  yet  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  test-tube  or  esti- 
mated by  the  balance.  The  very  different  degrees  in  which 
they  can  be  borne,  or  profited  by,  under  different  conditions  of 
tiie  nervous  system,  seems  to  point  to  an  influence  on  the  brain 
and  its  dependencies  as  the  chief,  or  at  least  the  primary,  channel 
©f  their  operation.  Under  great  anxiety  or  excess  of  toil  their 
advantages  are  most  apparent ; on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
not  been  found  beneficial  under  extreme  cold,  the  opinion  of  the 
Arctic  voyagers  being  unfavourable  to  their  use.  The  amount 
of  alcohol  which  they  contain  is  by  no  means  the  main  element 
in  their  operation  ; independently  of  this,  they  have  different 
and  even  opposite  effects,  as  is  evident  from  the  emaciation 
produced  by  spirit- drinking,  and  the  obesity  consequent  on  the 
free  consumption  of  beer — portrayed  by  Hogarth  in  44  Gin 
Alley  ” and  44  Beer  Lane.”  The  choice  must  depend,  therefore, 
on  individual  peculiarities,  and  variety  and  occasional  inter- 
mission in  their  use  is  always  advisable.  They  should  be  taken 
as  an  aid  to  digestion ; not,  habitually,  to  relieve  sinking  or 
depression — a practice  full  of  danger.  To  those  who  have 
recourse  to  a perilous  indulgence  in  spirits  and  water,  or  for 
whom  it  is  a necessary  medicine,  it  is  recommended,  on  the 
highest  authority,  to  mix  their  beverage  twelve  hours  before 
use,  since  the  perfect  solution  of  the  spirit  is  effected  slowly. 
The  use  of  condiments  with  food  is  justified  by  instinct.  All 
the  vegetable-feeding  animals — to  which  man  is  most  akin — 
seek  after  bitter  and  aromatic  principles.  Coffee,  tea,  and 
spices,  therefore,  are  natural  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  doubtless 
supply,  besides  stimulation,  some  elements  cunningly  suited  to 
the  constitution  of  mankind.  They  are  apt,  however,  to  be 
abused : witness  our  44  bride  cake,”  which  was  originally  an 
aromatic  conserve,  designed  to  promote  digestion  ! The  aid 
which  a moderate  use  of  vinegar  affords  to  the  solution  of  the 
fibres  of  meat  or  fish  is  well  known. 

Is  sleep  after  dinner  a good  thing  ? On  the  part  of  some 
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persons  of  weak  digestion  it  seems  to  be  so.  The  habit  should 
not  be  acquired  without  an  attempt  to  ward  off  the  necessity 
by  a reduction  of  the  amount  of  food.  If  this  have  unfavourable 
effects,  an  ample  compensation  for  the  time  given  to  a short 
post-prandial  sleep  may  be  obtained  by  earlier  wakefulness  in 
the  morning.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Beaumont  found,  in  the 
case  of  St.  Martin,  that  digestion  was  promoted  by  moderate 
exercise,  such  as  walking,  immediately  following  the  meal.  In 
all  cases  experience  must  decide. 

There  is  one  more  element  which  plays  a most  important 
part  in  digestion,  and  that  is  the  state  of  the  nervous  system. 
More  often  than  men  think,  the  seat  of  their  digestive  difficulties 
lies  neither  on  their  tables  nor  in  their  stomach,  but  in  their 
brain.  Worry,  agitation,  oppression  with  care,  restlessness  of 
aim,  a monotonous  or  despondent  life,  all  these  express  them- 
selves in  capricious  appetites  and  undigested  food.  Very  often, 
too,  a remedy  for  these  evils  is  vainly  sought  in  change  or 
restriction  of  a diet  by  no  means  particularly  faulty.  The 
influence  of  the  mental  state  upon  the  disposal  of  food  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  prisoners.  The  depression  attending 
the  prison  life  has  made  absolutely  indispensable  a compensa- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a more  liberal  diet,  for  those  whose  sentence 
extends  over  any  considerable  period  ; and  thus  has  arisen  that 
comparative  good  feeding  of  the  criminal,  as  compared  with 
other  classes  of  the  community,  which  has  sometimes  excited 
so  much  comment  In  his  heavy  mental  atmosphere,  the 
prisoner  languishes  upon  a diet  which  might  suffice  a hope- 
and-home-cheered  man  with  the  same  amount  of  work. 

ANDREW  T.  SIBBALD, 
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L/histoire  a pour  objet  les  effets  irrdguliers  des  passions  et  des  caprices 
des  homines,  et  une  suite  d’dvdnements  si  bizarres,  que  l’on  a autre- 
fois imaging  une  divinity  aveugle  et  insensde  pour  lui  en  donner  la 
direction. — Fontenelle,  Preface  d PHistoire  de  I'AcacUmie  Royale. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

Instability  bom  of  the  immortal  principles  of  1789  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  the  various  Governments  which  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  France  since  the  Great  Revolution 
first  upset  the  old  for  a new  order  of  things,  now  nearly  a 
century  ago.  Unlike  in  everything  else,  they  resemble  one 
another  in  this,  that  besides  being  all  equally  short-lived, 
they  have  all  proved  alike  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  a 
rational  freedom.  Republic  or  Empire  or  Constitutional 
Monarchy,  whether  ruling  by  the  grace  of  God  or  by  the  favour 
of  the  people,  not  one  has  kept  even  its  silver  jubilee,  not  one  but 
having  made  large  promises  of  freedom  has  drifted  to  one  or  the 
other  of  two  opposite  poles  and  resulted  for  a longer  or  a shorter 
period  in  anarchy  or  despotism,  now  of  a more  and  then  again 
of  a less  pronounced  character.  A not  altogether  insufficient 
explanation  of  this  eternal  see-sawing  between  the  extremes  of 
lawlessness  and  absolutism  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  the  French  nation  itself.  Whether  the  distinguished 
Frenchman  was  right  or  wrong  when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  a constitutional  government  was  too  good  and  a despotism 
too  bad  for  his  countrymen, — “ Nous  somtnes”  he  said,  “ au 
dessous  de  Putt  et  au  dessus  de  l ’autre” — it  is  undeniable  that 
the  French  have  pre-eminently  les  cttfauts  de  leurs  qua/it/s. 
What  a cynical  Comishman  once  said  of  his  pilchards,  in  allusion 
to  another  class  of  beings  whom  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  par- 
ticularize, to  the  effect  that  “when  they  be  bad  they  be  very  bad, 
and  when  they  be  good,  they  be  but  middling,”  is  only  in  part 

1 Mtmoires  sur  le  Second  Empire . Par  M.  de  Maupas,  Anden  Ministrc.  Paris : 
E.  Dentu  Libraire-fediteur,  Palais  Royal,  15,  17,  19,  Galerie  d’Orldans,  1884. 
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trve  of  the  French.  The  French  are  excessively  thorough,  being 
generally  speaking  either  very  good  or  very  bad,  seldom 
mediocre  or  middling.  jn  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  science  of 
war,  in  literature  and  even  in  religion  tout  ou  rieu , all  or  nothing, 
that  would  seem  to  be.  their  motto.  So  that  where  they  do  not 
excel  they  not  unfrequently  fall  altogether  below  par,  conquer 
the  World  as  under  the  First  or  are  themselves  utterly  swamped 
as  Under  the  Third  Napoleon,  and  are  by  turns  sublime  and 
ridiculous,  terribly  in  earnest  and  excessively  trivial,  very  gentle 
and.  very  savage,  conspicuously  virtuous  and  surpassingly  vicious, 
£atholiqUes  enrages  and  thorough-going  unbelievers,  the  apostles 
God’s  truth  and  standard-bearers  of  infidelity  to  the  ends  of 

earth. 

All  this  is  particularly  true  of  them  in  their  life  as  a nation. 
Theirs  is  not  a political  virtue  which  knows  how  to  stand  in  the 
middle,  leave  well  alone,  and  strike  the  balance  evenly  between 
what  is  or  is  not  practicable  under  the  circumstances  of  the  hour. 
They  are  of  too  ardent  a temperament  to  have  realized  as  yet 
the  homely  truth  that  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  at 
all.  When  therefore  in  the  last  century  the  ship  of  the  State 
broke  or  was  cut  away  from  its  old  moorings,  it  became  at 
once  the  sport  of  every  wind,  and  began  to  drift,  as  it 
has  gone  on  drifting  hopelessly  with  the  tide  ever  since, 
backwards  and  forwards  from  anarchy  to  absolutism  these 
hundred  years  past  Not  that  the  attempt  has  not  been  made 
more  than  once  to  steer  a safe  middle  course  between  a Republic 
on  the  one  hand  (a  word  of  many  meanings,  some  of  them  very 
terrible,  in  France)  and  despotism  on  the  other.  The 
experiment  of  constitutional  government  has  been  twice  made 
and  has  twice  failed,  once  under  the  Restoration  and  once  again 
under  the  Government  of  July.  The  ‘Restoration  played  for 
some  little  time  at  Parliamentary  forms,  but  underlying  all  its 
manifold  feebleness  there  was  discernible  a strong  hankering 
after  the  old  order  of  things,  a senseless  harking  back  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  an  effete  absolutism.  Weak  and 
pig-headed  by  turns  it  went  blundering  on,  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times,  until  in  1830  the  mob  and 
the  bourgeoisie  beat  the  army  (these  are  the  three  forces  any 
two  of  which  in  combination  are  masters  of  Paris  and  therefore 
of  France),  and  bowing  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
out  and  the  younger  in,  substituted  for  a King  of  France  a 
King  of  the  French  in  the  person  of  Louis  Philippe. 

VOL.  XXXII.  R 
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The  elect  of  the  people,  imbued  from  childhood  with  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  trained  up  in  its  principles  and  chosen 
precisely  as  a sort  of  compromise  between  the  Revolution  and 
the  old  Monarchy,  the  son  of  Egalit^  might,  if  any  one  might, 
have  been  expected  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  errors  of  his 
predecessors.  There  was,  it  is  true,  under  the  sway  of  the 
Citizen-King,  a great  show  of  legality,  a semblance  at  least  of 
constitutional  government,  an  appearance  of  allowing  the 
people  a voice  in  its  own  affairs  ; but  clever,  astute,  and  even 
double-faced  as  he  more  than  once  showed  himself  to  be  both  in 
his  domestic  and  in  his  foreign  policy,  Louis  Philippe,  who  talked 
as  if  he  was  a devout  believer,  but  who  chose  Protestants  for  his 
daughter-in-law  and  his  First  Minister,  never  so  far  finessed  as 
successfully  to  hide  his  hatred  of  constitutional  government 
and  his  horrQr  of  reforms.  There  was  the  leaven  of  absolutism 
even  in  his  bourgeois  nature.  Not  content  to  reign,  he  must 
needs  govern  too  ; and  he  did  govern,  meddling  and  muddling  to 
the  despair  of  successive  Ministries  and  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
realm.  He  blunderingly  cut  away  one  after  the  other  all  the 
props  that  might  have  sustained  his  house.  He  thwarted  his 
Ministers  or  broke  faith  with  them,  he  bullied  the  clergy, 
disgusted  the  army,  and  alienated  the  bourgeoisie.  Of  timely 
concessions  he  would  make  none.  Fearful  in  1848  that  he 
should  lose  his  majority  in  the  Chambers,  he  obstinately  refused 
to  grant  the  very  moderate  Parliamentary  reforms  for  which  the 
people  clamoured,  or  were  made  to  clamour,  until  the  tide  had 
risen  high  above  his  head  and  he  was  swept  away  by  the  same 
flood  which  had  carried  him  to  power  eighteen  years  before. 

Then  came  chaos  and  sans-culotterie  once  again.  What  else 
could  come  ? What  but  a periodic  recurrence  of  anarchy  is  to 
be  expected  in  a country  where  political  and  moral  corruption, 
the  harrying  of  all  religious  influences,  and  the  sowing  of 
interminable  dissensions  between  class  and  class  has  been  for 
years  reduced  to  a system?  How  is  a stable  Government 
possible  with  a people,  in  whose  midst  the  principle  of  authority 
has  been  so  weakened  by  chronic  revolt  that  they  rush  bodily 
into  opposition,  for  opposition’s  sake,  against  all  and  every  power 
set  over  them,  and  where  the  old  feud  between  labourer  and 
proprietor,  workman  and  master,  prince  and  people,  ignorant 
and  educated,  rich  and  poor  has  been  fostered  and  fomented,  till 
reconciliation  has  become  all  but  impossible,  by  the  senseless 
jabber  of  needy  but  garrulous  and  irresponsible  scribblers  for  an 
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unprincipled  press  ? Of  what  avail  are  charters,  constitutions, 
and  other  such  more  or  less  liberal  grants  of  enlarged  political 
freedom,  when  the  moral  links  that  bind  a people  together,  and 
the  props  which  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  are  the  sole  real 
support  of  liberty  and  social  order,  have  one  after  the  other  been 
all  removed  or  destroyed  ? Under  circumstances  so  adverse 
legislation  of  the  kind  is  not  unfrequently  more  disastrous  than 
beneficial,  doing  as  much  harm  by  the  elements  of  good  it 
contains  as  by  its  very  worst  enactments.  Neither  the 
blundering,  therefore,  of  the  Restoration,  nor  the  perversity  of 
the  Government  of  July  are  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
failure  and  downfall  The  wonder  is  not  that  they  came  ulti- 
mately to  the  ground,  but  that  they  did  not  fall  sooner  in  a nation 
which  the  Revolution  has  rendered  and  keeps  so  wrong-headed, 
so  irreconcileable,  so  impossible  to  govern  and  so  apparently  unfit 
to  govern  itself  as  the  French  nation.  The  result  would 
probably  have  been  the  same,  though  it  might  have  taken  longer 
in  coming,  had  Charles  the  Tenth  been  as  wise  as  he  was  well- 
meaning,  Louis  Philippe  not  less  honest  and  straightforward 
than  he  was  clever  and  in  a way  sagacious. 

No  ruler  of  men  can  by  any  possibility  prove  himself  so 
perfect  at  all  points,  so  little  liable  to  error  and  human  infirmity, 
that  clever  and  unscrupulous  opponents  may  not  easily  make  a 
tool  of  his  faults  and  foibles  of  character  to  undermine  his  influ- 
ence and  authority.  Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  chances  of 
success  in  ruling  and  controlling  the  wittiest  people  in  the  world, 
Louis  Philippe  offered  only  too  broad  a mark  for  attacks  of  this 
nature.  Ridicule  has  always  exercised  a power  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  France  which  we  can  hardly  realize,  because  we  have 
little  or  no  experience  of  it  in  our  more  matter-of-fact  England, 
so  that  to  some  it  may  seem  like  making  a mountain  out  of  a 
molehill  to  enumerate  this  as  one  of  the  most  telling  amongst 
the  many  causes  which  contributed  to  his  overthrow.  Against 
few  sovereigns,  however,  has  this  redoubtable  weapon  been 
employed  to  greater  effect  than  against  King  Louis  Philippe. 
He  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign  a perfect 
godsend  to  the  caricaturists  of  the  day  and  to  other  such  caterers 
for  the  mirth  of  his  laughter-loving  subjects.  If  by  a small 
circle  of  intimates,  in  which  are  reckoned  such  men  as  Thiers, 
Guizot,  and  Mol£,  he  was  known  and  appreciated  for  his  gifts  of 
head  perhaps  rather  than  of  heart,  his  fimsse , knowledge  of  men, 
sagacity,  and  charm  of  manner,  he  was  from  first  to  last 
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unpopular  with  the  masses,  which  were  taught  to  think  of 
him  only  as  a tyrant,  a trickster,  and  a money-grubber,  much  as 
at  the  present  day  his  countrymen  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  forget  Prince  Napoleon's  abilities,  his  conversational  powers, 
and  oratorical  successes  in  the  character  he  has  been  given  or  has 
made  for  himself  of  a chevalier  not  altogether  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche . So  long  as  the  nation  only  hated  Louis  Philippe, 
it  submitted  the  neck  to  his  yoke  with  a patient  shrug. 
Ridicule  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  his  back,  for  it  was  not 
until — his  policy  decried,  his  character  traduced,  his  person 
vilified — he  had  been  rendered  thoroughly  despicable  as  well  as 
unpopular  and  odious,  that  the  same  power  which  had  set  him 
up  set  him  down  again,  bundling  him,  his  toupet \ big  umbrella, 
and  duck  trousers  with  infinite  scorn  out  of  the  kingdom  to  seek 
a refuge,  as  plain  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  less  unfriendly  shores  of  per- 
fidious Albion. 

The  experiment  of  a constitutional  monarchy  having  twice 
failed,  and  all  the  fat  being  once  more  in  the  fire,  the  Red 
Spectre  was  let  loose  again  to  play  another  short  but  lively 
innings  in  the  distinctively  Parisian  game  of  street-fighting,  riot, 
bloodshed,  and  massacre.  Four  years  of  continuous  mismanage- 
ment of  affairs  by  an  Assembly,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  party- 
spirit  rather  than  its  patriotism  and  for  factious  opposition  to  the 
Executive,  by  which  it  played  blindly  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  his  fellow-politicians,  at  length  moved  the 
gods  to  take  pity  on  a distracted  country  daily  threatened  with 
a return  to  anarchy,  and  to  vouchsafe  it  the  questionable  boon 
of  another  18th  Brumaire  in  the  Coup  d'Atat  of  December  2, 
1851,  and  in  the  advent  to  irresponsible  power  of  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  An  18th  Brumaire  may  perhaps  be 
improvised  at  a minute's  notice  with  comparative  ease.  For- 
tunately for  the  peace  and  welfare  of.  mankind,  a man,  endowed 
with  the  genius  and  character  of  the  First  Napoleon,  is  a being 
not  made  to  order  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  only  at  long 
intervals  or  when  the  world,  having  grown  preternaturally 
wicked,  calls  to  Heaven  for  condign  punishment  at  the  hands  of  a 
scourge  of  God  like  Attila.  It  was  might  that  got  the  better  of 
right  on  December  2,  1851,  as  on  the  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
1799.  But  though  the  former  is  the  date  of  an  historical 
transaction,  which  for  audacity  will  perhaps  compare  on  fairly 
equal  terms  with  the  latter,  not  rhetoric  brilliant  nor  special 
pleading  ingenious  as  those  put  forth  by  Lord  Macaulay  to 
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make  a hero  of  William  the  Third,  of  immortal  memory ; 
not  the  knack  of  seeing  men  and  events  wrong  side  up  which 
has  enabled  Mr.  Froude  to  metamorphose  Henry  the  Eighth 
from  a monster  into  the  semblance  of  a man ; not  eccentricity 
weird,  whimsical,  and  wayward  as  that  displayed  for  the  canoni- 
zation of  Mahomet  or  the  deification  of  Frederick  the  Great  by 
the  philosopher  who  used  once  to  lay  down  the  law  at  Chelsea 
on  every  knowable  and  unknowable  subject,  will  ever  be  able 
to  discover  in  the  character  and  actions  of  Napoleon  the  Third 
anything  better  than  a very  poor  imitation,  a spurious  copy, 
almost  a caricature  of  the  genius  and  achievements  of  his  great 
but  unprincipled  uncle. 

•That  a high-spirited  nation,  tamed  for  a time  by  terrorism 
and  weary  of  anarchy,  should  have  submitted  cheerfully  to  be 
ruled  by  the  iron  will  of  a young  soldier  of  fortune,  a man 
of  foreign  origin  and  no  name  beyond  that  which  his  genius 
and  sword  were  fast  winning  for  him,  is  not  astonishingly 
miraculous.  He  at  any  rate  knew  how,  and  was  well  able  to 
gild  the  pill  of  his  despotism  with  the  promise  of  glory,  con- 
quest, and  dominion  for  which  the  French  have,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  their  neighbours,  at  all  times  manifested  an  un- 
quenchable thirst.  But  how  it  ever  came  to  pass,  as  come  to 
pass  it  did  on  December  10,  1848,  that  the  nation  which 
is  the  most  restless  and  self-willed  and  unmanageable  as  it 
is  the  most  critical  and  fastidious  people  on  the  face  of 
God’s  earth,  deliberately  stooped  to  place  its  neck  under  the 
foot,  and  then  for  upwards  of  twenty  long  years  to  hold 
itself  quietly  at  the  mercy,  of  a middle-aged  gentleman  of 
quiet,  shy,  retiring,  studious,  and  even  dreamy  habits,  who 
having  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind,  in  exile  or  in  prison,  came  at  last  before  his  countrymen 
with  absolutely  no  higher  recommendation  than  the  possession 
of  a great  name,  on  which  he  had  poured  a good  deal  of  ridicule 
by  the  childish  attempts  of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  and  a 
relationship  to  one  whom  France  still  adored — this  is  indeed 
a wonder,  a freak  of  fortune,  a fact  surpassing  fiction,  a 
phenomenon  hard  to  account  for,  an  historical  problem,  for 
which  no  sufficiently  complete  solution  has  as  yet  been  offered. 

That  in  1848  the  French  people  did  of  its  own  free  will 
deliver  itself  over  to  bondage  is  incontestable.  The  tide  had 
begun  to  set  in  favour  of  this  hitherto  unknown  or  despised 
scion  of  the  proscribed  Imperial  family  with  a speed  and  a force 
which  bore  down  all  opposition  and  took  Europe  and  France 
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itself  utterly  by  surprise.  Five  departments,  uncanvassed  and 
unsolicited,  elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  National 
Assembly,  whilst  that  body  sat  still  deliberating  whether  or 
not  he  should  even  be  permitted  to  set  his  foot  upon  French 
soil.  On  the  day  when  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
presented  himself  before  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  six 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Second  Republic,  their 
voices  bore  him  to  the  head  of  the  poll  with  a spontaneous 
and  general  unanimity  such  as  has  been  seldom,  if  ever, 
witnessed  on  occasions  of  this  sort  in  France,  either  before 
or  since.  Out  of  a total  of  7,317,344  votes  recorded,  he  carried 
off  the  immense  majority  of  5,434,226  against  the  comparatively 
poor  1,448,107  scored  by  General  Cavaignac,  who  passed  the 
winning-post  a very  bad  second  in  the  race,  backed  though  he 
was  by  all  the  power  which  the  Government  of  the  day  is  able  in 
France  to  put  forth  in  support  of  its  favourite  candidate.  This 
then  was  undeniably  an  expression  of  the  people’s  will  and 
sentiments  in  his  regard,  less  open  to  cavil,  more  thoroughly 
genuine  than  any  of  the  numerous  plebiscites  held  to  confirm  or 
extend  his  powers  in  subsequent  times,  when  his  turn  had  come 
round  to  influence,  direct,  and  control  the  voice  of  the  nation  by 
written  and  verbal  instructions  to  his  agents  all  over  the  country, 
to  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  and  a whole  army  of  obsequious 
functionaries  who  lived,  throve,  and  fattened  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation  on  their  slavish  obedience  to  the  behests  of  an 
imperious  despotism.  How  then  came  the  French  to  take  this 
tremendous  leap  in  the  dark,  in  thus  unreservedly  entrusting 
their  fortunes  to  the  keeping  of  a man  who,  whilst  he  continued 
to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  a mystery  and  enigma, 
close  and  impenetrable  by  nature  as  a sphinx,  was  regarded  by 
men  familiar  with  his  character  as  a harmless  dreamer  of 
dreams,  rather  than  as  a dangerous  conspirator  against  the 
liberties  of  his  country?  Is  there,  after  all,  no  more  valid 
explanation  for  his  wonderful  rise  to  power  and  equally  surpris- 
ing long  continued  hold  of  it  extant  than  this,  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  only  a less  objectionable  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  than  his  rivals  in  the  field,  the  best  only  because 
there  was  no  better  to  be  had,  with  nothing  of  his  own  to  rely 
upon  except  his  name  and  a belief  in  his  own  future  and  in  his 
own  capacity,  which  was  not  at  all  justified  by  results  ? Was 
he  not,  when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  to  his  credit,  a 
sort  of  Hobson’s  choice,  a rather  poor  makeshift  for  a worthier 
man  ? 
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The  hypothesis,  though  complimentary  neither  to  himself 
nor  to  the.  judgment  and  spirit  of  the  great  French  people, 
wears  an  unpleasantly  likely  and  plausible  look  upon  its  face* 
Has  not  a makeshift  regime  of  one  kind  or  another  been  the 
order  of  the  day  in  France  at  any  rate  for  these  last  fifty  years  ? 
On  the  failure  of  the  Restoration  in  1830  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  French  people,  did  they  not  set  up  Louis 
Philippe  as  a compromise  between  the  revolution  and  the 
ancient  monarchy  ? Universally  despised,  generally  hated, 
always  and  everywhere  unpopular,  was  he,  for  the  eighteen 
years  his  rule  or  misrule  lasted,  any  better  than  a miserable 
makeshift  ? And  this  Third  Republic,  the  Government  of  the 
present  day  in  France,  what  is  it  but  another  wretched  pis-aller, 
the  least  bad  perhaps  that  is  obtainable  in  the  state  of  hopeless 
and  helpless  disunion  into  which  the  country  is  split  up  ? Who, 
amongst  us  all,  but  the  man  who  gets  his  thinking  done  for 
him  at  second-hand  by  the  Times  newspaper  and  other  such 
dogmatic  ephemerals,  which  caress  and  pat  the  French  Republic 
patronizingly  on  the  back  with  a fondness  lending  colour  to  the 
suspicions  of  our  enemies  as  to  the  unselfishness  of  our  motives ; 
who  but  the  wilfully  blind  man  believes  for  one  moment  that  a 
Republic  is  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to  the  genius 
and  the  taste  of  the  French  nation,  or  even  tolerably  well 
calculated  to  make  France  powerful  and  respected  -abroad, 
united,  happy,  and  prosperous  at  home?  What  raison  d'itre 
has  it,  then ; why  is  it  here,  this  insufferably  vulgar  tyranny 
of  the  many  continuing  the  tyranny  of  a single  despot,  and 
improving  upon  it  to  undermine  religion,  worry  the  Church, 
and  paganize  education ; in  a word,  to  postpone  indefinitely 
the  hour  of  national  regeneration  by  systematic  and  successful 
attempts  to  sink  the  people  deeper  and  deeper  down  in  moral, 
social,  and  religious  corruption  ? What  valid  title  can  the  actual 
Government  of  France  show  to  the  respect  of  the  world  and 
the  thanks  of  its  subjects,  composed  as  it  is  of  advanced  free- 
thinkers and  Freemasons  of  the  Bradlaugh  type,  made  up,  not 
of  experienced  statesmen,  but  of  improvised  statemongers,  not  of 
patriots,  but  of  jobbers  and  self-seekers,  who  talk  much  and 
do  little  beyond  wiping  out  all  the  old  land-marks,  wasting  the 
people’s  money,  and  throwing  an  occasional  sop  to  the  national 
vanity  and  greed  of  glory  by  miserably  paltry  wars,  waged  for 
no  intelligible  or  conceivable  object  at  the  very  extremities  of  the 
world  ? How  does  a contemptible  makeshift  for  good,  sound, 
healthy  government  such  as  this  exist  except  on  sufferance. 
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because  men  are  willing  to  tolerate  a bad  state  of  things  when  it 
cannot  be  mended  without  first  being  made  much  worse,  and 
because  worm-eaten  and  rotten  as  is  the  present  fabric,  you 
cannot  touch  it  to  repair  it  but  the  whole  edifice  crumbles  once 
more  to  the  ground,  and  then  chaos  comes  again  ? 

But  still  the  question,  how  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Second 
Empire  came  to  have  their  innings,  as  the  Republic  is  now 
having  one  more  turn  at  the  wicket,  is  as  yet  only  half-answered, 
if  it  is  answered  at  all,  by  the  suggestion  that  he,  like  others 
before  and  since  his  time,  was  at  his  best  only  a makeshift 
If  he  really  was  only  a makeshift,  how  did  he  contrive  to  be 
even  that  ? That,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  he  was  freely 
chosen  and  deliberately  set  up  by  the  people  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ridding  them  of  the  Republic  seems  to  be  incontro- 
vertible, and  if  so,  this  fact  is  the  best  justification  or  excuse 
which  can,  if  any  can,  be  advanced  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility  by  his  friends  and  partisans,  for  the  extremely 
illegal,  summary,  and  ruthless  high-handedness  with  which  he 
swept  a factious  and  incompetent  Assembly  from  his  path  on 
the  road  to  empire.  Both  he  and  they,  he  as  the  Executive 
and  they  as  the  Legislative  power  of  the  State,  were  chosen  by 
the  people  to  do  the  people's  bidding.  He  could,  therefore, 
plead  with  no  little  show  of  reason  at  the  close  of  his  four 
years’  term  of  office  as  President,  that  whereas  he  had  striven 
to  obey  the  mandate,  the  Assembly  had  as  constantly  dis- 
obeyed it  to  thwart  him  at  every  turn,  and  that  he  had  conse- 
quently been  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  show  them  the 
door  and  turn  them  into  the  street.  But  though  the  fear  of 
anarchy  and  a pardonable  craving  for  social  order  and  stability, 
above  all  things  and  at  any  price,  will  go  a long  way  to  explain 
the  sudden  and  surprising  advent  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  power, 
will  it  throw  an  equal  amount  of  light  on  his  long-continued 
retention  of  it  ? 

To  rule  France  as  an  absolute  monarch  with  a prospect  of 
success,  a Prince  should  be  a soldier  to  win  the  army  to  his 
side ; a religious  man,  at  least  sufficiently  so  in  his  public  policy 
if  not  in  his  private  conduct,  to  conciliate  the  Church  and 
the  great  majority  of  his  believing  subjects ; a man  of  tact 
to  disarm  or  of  resolution  to  overcome  the  factiousness  of 
opposition ; and  he  ought,  besides,  to  possess  other  more 
dazzling  qualities  of  a nature  to  appeal  to  the  imagination 
and  win  the  love  of  a mercurial  and  highly  excitable  people. 
Which  of  all  these  requisite  qualifications  had  Louis  Napoleon 
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to  recommend  him  to  their  favour  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
ultimately  to  subdue  and  keep  the  most  unquiet  of  all  peoples 
in  quiet  subjection  to  his  despotic  sway  ? He  owned  the 
splendid  name,  on  which  he  had  brought  no  little  ridicule, 
but  he  had  little  or  nothing  of  the  genius  of  his  illustrious 
uncle.  No  doubt,  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and 
the  peasantry  the  very  name  of  Napoleon  was  still  a tower 
of  strength,  a potent  spell  over  which  the  lyrics  of  B6ranger 
had  lately  thrown  an  additional  charm ; but  it  was  not  likely, 
in  spite  of  Louis  Philippe's  well-meant  but  impolitic  revival  of 
the  popular  feeling  on  this  head,  to  carry  much  weight  in  other 
more  intelligent  and  influential  quarters. 

Louis  Napoleon's  claims  to  popularity  with  the  French  army, 
when  he  came  before  it  in  1848,  did  not  go  beyond  a good 
seat  on  horseback  and  a reputation  for  knowledge  of  the 
military  art,  such  as  he  had  been  able  to  acquire  as  the  writer 
of  a respectable  treatise  on  artillery.  The  credentials  of 
his  mission  must  have  worn  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  a still 
more  doubtful  character.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  one  Lebas,  son  of  Robespierre's  friend,  and 
having  been  in  his  early  youth  initiated  as  a Carbonaro  into 
the  secret  mysteries  of  that  great  Italian  brotherhood  by  Orsini, 
father  of  the  Orsini  who  was  one  day  to  be  deputed  to  blow  his 
Imperial  brother-conspirator  into  the  air  for  backsliding  and 
general  lukewarmness  in  the  great  cause  of  Italian  unity,  he 
had  been  caught  red-handed  in  a conspiracy  against  the  Papal 
authority  in  the  States  of  the  Church  and  mercifully  banished 
the  Pope’s  dominions  in  consequence.  Antecedents  such  as 
these  were  scarcely  of  a nature  to  make  the  clergy  of  France 
look  hopefully  to  him  as  a protector  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
See  or  of  religion  generally.  The  well-known  pamphlet  entitled 
Les  I dies  Napolioniennes , written  in  the  enforced  calm  and 
leisure  of  the  prison  hours  at  Ham,  could  not  fail,  as  indeed 
it  was  intended,  to  reveal  the  character  and  foreshadow  the 
future  policy  of  the  Pretender  to  the  world  outside,  to  statesmen, 
political  economists,  and  the  parti  de  Vordre  generally,  com- 
posed as  this  was  of  Moderate  Republicans,  Legitimists,  and 
Orleanists.  With  these  the  book  was  a production  but  ill- 
calculated  to  win  favour  for  its  author,  for  it  gave  a really  very 
correct  idea  of  that  which  he  was  eventually  to  become  as  a 
ruler  of  men  ; a fatalist  believing  in  the  providential  character  of 
his  mission  as  firmly  as  his  uncle  before  him  had  believed  in 
his  star ; a man  full  of  inexplicable  contradictions,  a despot  by 
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family  tradition  and  a socialist  at  heart,  the  sworn  abettor  of 
revolution  against  the  Papacy  and  yet  from  his  position 
the  foremost  defender  of  its  patrimony,  placing  all  his  reliance 
on  universal  suffrage  and  yet  as  President  consenting  to  its 
limitation  by  the  Assembly,  always  apparently  pursuing  in 
his  policy  a fixed  idea  and  yet  as  constantly  groping  about 
in  the  dark,  or  waiting,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  for  something  to 
turn  up,  brooding,  scheming,  and  delighting  to  surprise  the  world 
by  the  publication  of  Imperial  pamphlets,  and  other  such 
trumpery  exhibitions  of  Imperial  extravagance. 

And  yet  this  was  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks, 
total  stranger  though  he  was  to  the  vast  majority  of  his  country- 
men, a civilian  of  common,  if  not  positively  mean,  appearance, 
rather  than  a soldier  in  the  eyes  of  the  army,  a worse  than 
dubious  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  political  world  at  large  a ridiculous  but  harmless 
person,  of  vast  pretensions  but  little  real  promise,  was  carried 
on  December  10,  1848,  not  only  by  the  unanimous  acclamations 
of  the  masses  and  the  peasantry,  but  also  by  the  vote  deli- 
berately pronounced  of  the  army,  the  clergy,  and  the  parti  de 
Vordre , to  the  summit  of  absolute  power. 

These  are  historical  problems  for  which  the  public  will 
perhaps  expect  to  find  some  sort  of  answer  furnished  them  by 
M.  de  Maupas,  late  Prefect  of  Police  and  former  Minister  under 
the  Presidency,  in  the  history  of  the  Second  Empire  which  he 
is  in  the  act  of  publishing  to  the  world  by  instalments.  The 
first  instalment  has  already  appeared  quite  lately  in  a bulky 
volume  he  has  preferred  to  call  Mimoires  sur  le  Second  Empire, 
rather  than  by  the  more  familiar  name  of  Coup  d'£.tat>  with 
which  event  the  present  detached  volume  deals.  Not,  we  may 
be  sure,  that  the  writer  is  ashamed  either  of  the  transaction  he 
describes  and  attempts  to  explain  and  justify,  or  of  the  word 
more  usually  employed  to  designate  it.  M.  de  Maupas  writes 
with  much  plausibility.  He  has,  moreover,  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.  He  is  great  on  the  part  which  twenty-four  hours  can 
play  in  the  life  of  a people,  and  in  particular  on  the  influence 
brought  somewhat  roughly  to  bear  on  the  destinies  of  France 
by  the  “great  day”  of  December  2,  1851.  Into  this  subject, 
however,  I cannot  for  the  present  follow  M.  de  Maupas,  late 
Prefect  of  Police  and  former  Minister  under  the  Presidency, 
but  hope,  with  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  reader,  to  do  so  in 
a future  paper.  william  loughnan. 
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A TALE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

This  night,  so  full  of  eventful  interest  and  stirring  incident  to 
Villefranche  and  Pescara,  did  not  pass  without  adventure  to 
Christopher  Breakspere.  True  enough,  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
were  yet  at  peace,  the  deep-mouthed  cannon  of  the  Quadrilateral 
had  not  yet  been  heard  to  speak ; and  the  night  air,  laden  with 
the  scent  of  a thousand  flowers,  blew  fresh  and  fragrant  from 
Monte  Baldo,  sadly  sighing  as  it  stirred  the  drooping  standards 
of  the  Austrian  camp,  as  if  to  warn  the  sleeping  soldiers  that 
the  silence  which  brooded  over  them  was  the  ominous  silence 
that  precedes  the  storm. 

But  stillness  and  solitude  brought  Christopher  no  repose. 
Thoughts  much  akin  to  those  which  filled  Gaston's  mind,  as  he 
rode  through  the  darkness  towards  Verona,  haunted  the  brain 
of  the  friend  he  left  lying  wrapped  in  his  cloak  within  the 
shelter  of  the  tent.  Christopher  could  not  sleep.  His  present, 
his  past,  his  future,  came  before  him  in  most  vivid  light,  and  a 
painful,  weary  discontent  took  possession  of  him.  He  was  still 
very  young,  scarcely  twenty-three,  and  had  arrived  at  that 
transition  period  of  a young  man's  life  when  he  may  either  be 
hardened  into  a selfish,  mercenary  being,  thinking  only  of  his 
interest  and  pleasure,  bent  on  securing  them  at  any  cost,  or  be 
won  over  to  holier  and  better  things,  to  a life  brightened  by  a 
great  purpose,  and  guided  by  the  star  of  duty.  Much  that 
had  happened  to  him  was  calculated  to  depress  his  moral 
standard,  and  teach  him  the  sad  lesson  that  honesty  is  not 
always  the  best  policy,  that  successful  vice  too  often  ranks  as 
virtue,  that  might  is  right,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means ; 
these  godless  teachings  of  society,  which  privately  commends 
what  it  publicly  condemns,  these  wounds  and  buffets  inflicted  by 
the  spirit  of  the  world  on  loyalty  and  truth  and  purity,  had 
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helped  to  blight  the  higher,  nobler  aspirations  of  a frank  and 
open  character,  and  had  almost  brought  him  to  the  pass  where 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  honour  or  disgrace,  seem  a mere 
toss-up,  trifles  dependent  on  a turn  of  fortune’s  wheel 

And  yet  he  had  not  been  launched  unarmed  into  the  great 
combat  of  life.  Though  contact  with  the  world,  the  influence 
of  some  of  his  associates,  and  a somewhat  indiscriminate  reading 
in  his  vacations,  had  loosened  the  foundations  of  his  faith  and 
infused  a dangerous  element  of  laxity  into  his  views  of  the 
moral  relations  of  society,  a strong  sense  of  truth  and  justice 
had  been  early  implanted  and  developed  in  his  conscience  by  his 
father  and  his  teachers,  enabling  him  to  withstand  thus  far 
successfully  the  shocks  to  be  encountered.  He  had  been 
destined  for  the  law,  but  finding  he  evinced  no  aptitude  for 
that  profession,  Mr.  Breakspere  wisely  allowed  him  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations,  and  either  seek  his  fortune  in  the  colonies,  or 
enter  military  service  abroad.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  we  find  him  again  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adige. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  in  addition  to  other 
grievances  which  rankled  in  his  mind,  he  felt  hurt  at  the  con- 
temptuous silence  with  which  his  letters  had  been  invariably 
treated  by  his  friends  in  England,  and  the  feeling  of  irritation 
was  deepened  when  even  his  letters  to  his  father  and  Dr.  Bogue 
elicited  no  reply,  and  he  was  left  in  a state  of  total  isolation, 
without  a word  of  news  or  comfort  from  those  he  cherished 
most.  This  anger  was  at  times  dashed  with  a sharp  pang  of 
anguish  and  misgiving,  when  he  thought  of  that  loved  father  he 
had  left  behind,  of  the  cold,  scheming  natures  of  his  step- 
mother and  her  son ; and  some  vague  fear  of  a great  disaster 
brooded  on  his  mind,  while  his  conscience  upbraided  him  with  a 
suspicion  of  cowardice  in  his  thus  abandoning  his  excellent 
father.  And  although  his  knowledge  of  the  sterling  character 
of  Dr.  Bogue,  and  the  firm  friendship  he  entertained  for  his 
father,  reassured  him  to  a great  extent,  still  he  was  left  a prey 
to  the  anxiety  and  miserable  uncertainty  that  the  continuous 
and  protracted  silence  of  his  friends — without  any  assignable 
cause — must  create  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced. Rousing  himself  from  this  painful  reverie,  in  order  to 
dispel  the  dismal  and  distracting  thoughts  which  racked  his 
mind,  he  rose  from  where  he  was  lying,  and  leaving  his  tent, 
issued  forth  into  the  darkness,  where  the  chilly  breeze  made  him 
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shiver,  and  a spectacle  met  his  sight  that  for  a moment  called 
him  from  himself  and  absorbed  all  his  faculties. 

Around  the  great  field  of  the  heavens  an  arch,  or  rather  a 
strange  circle  of  unusual  light,  not  that  of  the  stars,  hovered  and 
revolved  and  soon  broke  into  separate  bands  of  light,  changing, 
moving,  spreading,  or  condensing,  till  they  lost  themselves  in 
the  expanse  of  the  firmament  or  met  together  at  the  zenith. 
Sometimes  a cloud  of  luminous  smoke  seemed  to  roll  across  the 
deep  mysterious  field,  then  out  of  it  arose  bright  coloured  bands, 
orange,  blue,  green  and  red,  that  might  be  taken  for  the  armies 
of  heaven  on  the  march,  with  gorgeous  banners  flying,  coursed 
across  the  sky  ; while  low,  strange,  unearthly  noises,  as  if  distant 
echoes  of  far-off*  battle,  fell  upon  the  ear  and  filled  the  mind 
with  awe. 

Christopher  Breakspere  was  not  a man  of  a superstitious 
turn  of  mind ; imagination  was  not  his  predominant  character- 
istic, though  he  had  a keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful ; his 
dominant  faculty  was  rather  prompt  and  positive  good  sense. 
Yet,  coming  after  his  painful  reverie,  this  weird,  mysterious 
night  scenery  had  a powerful  effect  upon  him.  Was  it  a prog- 
nostic of  his  future  success  ? Was  it  a portent  of  great  events  in 
Europe  ? What  meant  that  sea  of  deep  blood  red,  stretching 
away,  away,  towards  the  north  ? What  were  those  dark,  serried 
masses  moving  across  the  sky,  which  eclipsed  the  light  and  made 
the  luminous  clouds  vanish  as  unsubstantial  smoke  ? 

Up  and  down  it  moved,  this  great,  wondrous  night  pageant. 
He  saw  or  seemed  to  see  the  headlong  charge,  the  desperate 
rally,  the  despairing  dash  of  gallant  horsemen,  the  chaos  and 
flight  of  broken  passes,  the  waving  banners  of  a conquering 
host,  the  struggle,  the  surging  to  and  fro,  the  agony,  the  wild 
confusion  of  a battlefield  ! 

Gradually  the  pageant  disappeared,  the  sky  was  left  to  its 
solemn  purity  and  peace,  the  stars  looked  down  serene,  and 
Breakspere  thought,  11  so  it  is  perhaps  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires  viewed  from  a higher  sphere,  and  so  with  all  the  petty 
strife  of  earth.” 

While  his  attention  and  his  thoughts  were  still  absorbed  in 
this  wondrous  night  scenery  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  the  confused 
noise  of  unusual  cries  and  shouts  struck  his  ear,  proceeding 
from  a low-lying  ravine  among  the  hills,  sloping  down  to  the 
Adige,  south  of  the  camp.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  mingled 
threats  and  oaths  of  men,  the  cries  of  alarm  uttered  by  female 
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voices,  and  a clashing  sound  as  if  of  arms.  His  duty  as  officer 
of  the  outpost  and  his  instincts  as  a gentleman,  challenged  his 
interest  in  the  matter.  Quickly  loosening  his  horse,  which  stood 
ready  saddled  and  picketed,  he  aroused  Chuckles,  and  bidding 
him  follow  him  with  a patrol,  rode  off  at  once  to  the  spot  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded. 

Clearing  several  of  the  water  channels,  so  frequent  in 
Venetian  Lombardy,  and  which  are  so  useful  to  the  agri- 
culturists, he  struck  across  some  unenclosed  maize  fields  and 
mulberry  plantations,  till  a canter  brought  him  to  the  old 
post-road  from  Verona  to  Milan,  in  which  he  beheld  a 
swarm  of  what  looked  like  camp  followers  and  soldiers  in 
undress,  surrounding  a carriage  they  had  stopped,  and  voci- 
ferating loudly.  The  light  of  the  stars  was  insufficient  for  him 
to  distinguish  and  individualize  clearly  the  actors  and  sufferers 
in  the  scene,  but  the  carriage  lamps  were  not  extinguished  and 
gave  sufficient  light  to  enable  his  quick  sight  to  make  out  a 
travelling  carriage  with  a crowd  of  Croats  hovering  about  it,  like 
wolves  hungering,  for  their  prey ; something,  moreover,  like  a 
fluttering  lady’s  dress,  caught  his  eye,  and  caused  him  to  hasten 
his  pace  till  he  dashed  in  among  the  wild  uproarious  crew. 

At  first  the  rapacious  and  excited  men  were  disposed  to 
resent  his  intrusion,  and  many  a bayonet  gleamed  in  the  star- 
light round  his  horse,  but  Christopher  was  in  his  element  in 
danger  and  adventure — for  him  inaction  and  reflection  were 
fraught  with  pain  and  alarm  ; and,  knowing  the  effect  of  an 
officer’s  uniform,  he  threw  back  his  white  cloak  and  showed  his 
gold  lace  and  ornaments  glittering  in  the  lamplight. 

The  effect  was  magical ; fierce  bearded  faces  assumed  the  ex- 
pression of  lambs,  bayonets  pointing  ominously  were  brought  to 
the  salute,  oaths  expired  on  men’s  lips,  the  circle  fell  back,  hands 
raised  to  seize  his  bridle  dropped  in  an  instant.  He  was  an 
officer,  and  the  Austrian  soldiery  crouched  beneath  the  sweep 
of  his  sabre  and  the  flash  of  his  eye. 

<#  What  means  this,  men,  how  come  you  here — who  is  in  this 
carriage  ? ” 

A grizzly  veteran,  with  a white  moustache,  stood  forward  with 
his  hand  to  his  foraging  cap. 

“ Herr  Baron,  we  have  caught  General  Garibaldi  and  his 
family.” 

“ Nein  Seppi?  interrupted  a stalwart  fellow  from  the  Turkish 
border.  “ It  is  the  King  of  Italy  at  least,  with  all  his  treasure.” 
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“ Hold  thy  tongue,  thou  fool,”  broke  in  a grand-looking 
Tyrolese  Jager,  with  drooping  plume.  “ I tell  thee  it  is  a great 
English  lord  ! They  shall  pay  much  for  his  ransom.” 

Christopher  was  bewildered  ; but  whilst  he  was  trying  to 
obtain  some  reliable  information  respecting  the  mysterious 
strangers,  ejaculations  in  his  own  familiar  native  tongue  sud- 
denly fell  upon  his  ear,  uttered  in  the  shrillest  accents  of 
feminine  distress. 

“ Hands  off,  I say,  and  keep  your  distance,  sirs.  I’ll  report 
you  to  the  Emperor.”  A sweet,  silvery  voice  next  reached  him. 
“ Dear  mamma,  do  keep  quiet,  I pray  you ; these  men  do  not 
understand  English  and  it  only  incenses  them.” 

Giving  spurs  to  his  horse,  Breakspere  was  pushing  through 
the  crowd  of  soldiery,  who  made  way  for  him,  when  a shrill 
scream  issued  from  the  post-chaise. 

“ Help,  help,  sir,  I beseech  you  ? My  unhappy  husband  is 
being  murdered  before  my  eyes.” 

At  the  same  instant  a violent  report  resounded  in  the  interior 
of  the  post-chaise,  and  Breakspere  caught  sight  of  a florid 
Englishman's  face,  crimsoned  by  anger,  not  by  fear,  whose 
hand  held  a revolver  that  had  evidently  been  more  dangerous 
to  his  friends  than  to  his  foes. 

In  the  uncertain  light  Breakspere  seemed  somehow  to  recog- 
nize that  face,  as  he  had  already  fancied  he  recognized  the  voice 
of  the  former  speaker,  and  waving  back  the  soldiery  with  his 
sabre,  he  pushed  his  horse  up  to  the  door.  In  deep  angry  tones 
the  florid  gentleman  was  thus  addressing  his  captors  : 

“ Away,  you  bandits  and  cut-throats,  dastardly  cowards  who 
dare  to  stop  peaceable  travellers  and  threaten  an  Englishman.” 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  this  harangue  might  have  continued, 
when  impassioned  appeals  for  help  interrupted  him.  They 
were  in  purest  Parisian  French,  and  emanated  from  a very  good- 
looking  maid  who,  together  with  a gaily-dressed  Italian  courier, 
had  been  pulled  down  from  the  dickey  of  the  travelling-carriage 
by  some  swarthy  Wallachian  soldiers,  who  were  handling  them 
rather  roughly,  evidently  with  a view  to  appropriating  some 
showy  jewellery  which  adorned  their  persons.  But  Christopher 
heeded  not  the  servant's  distress,  for  on  pushing  his  way  up  to 
the  carriage  he  discovered  that  the  florid  gentleman  was  none 
other  than  Mr.  Parr,  to  whom  both  he  and  his  family  had,  as 
will  be  remembered,  rendered  important  services,  by  whom, 
however,  his  advances  had,  before  he  left  England,  been  so 
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strangely  and  uncourteously  repelled.  This  wealthy  parvenu, 
believing  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Civis  Romanus  of  Britain 
and  of  British  gold,  armed  with  a Foreign  Office  passport 
describing  his  high  dignities  in  the  city  of  London,  and  careless 
about  the  war  which  had  only  just  broken  out,  had  determined 
to  carry  out  his  own  plan  of  campaign,  in  defiance  of  rival 
emperors  and  kings,  and  was  now  trying  to  pass  from  Venetia 
into  Lombardy  by  the  road,  as  the  rail  was  stopped. 

Though  astonished  almost  beyond  belief,  Christopher  could 
not  deny  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  it  was  with  a strange 
thrilling  of  delight,  mingled  with  a painful  consciousness  of  past 
neglect,  that  he  reined  up  at  the  door  of  the  carriage,  bidding 
all  the  men  stand  back  and  form  line. 

“I  regret,  sir,”  he  said  in  English,  “that  you  should  have 
exposed  yourself,  and  still  more  these  ladies,  to  such  an  un- 
pleasant encounter.  I will  see  that  no  injury  is  done  you,  but 
you  cannot  proceed.” 

This  was  true  in  many  ways,  for  two  of  the  horses  had  been 
injured  by  the  soldiery,  a wheel  of  the  carriage  was  broken,  Mrs. 
Parr  was  in  a half-fainting  condition,  and  one  of  Mr.  Parr’s  arms 
hung  helpless  at  his  side,  he  having  winged  himself  with  his  un- 
fortunate revolver. 

Mr.  Parr  and  his  daughter  were  greatly  surprised  in  their 
turn  to  find  an  Englishman]  commanding  the  outposts.  Though 
gratified  to  hear  his  own  tongue,  for  he  did  not  know  a syllable 
of  any  other,  Mr.  Parr’s  first  sentiment  was  one  of  profound 
indignation  at  finding  any  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Austria. 
For,  like  many  of  his  honest,  untravelled  class  of  countrymen, 
he  entertained  strong  prejudices  against  Austria,  and  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Italy. 

" Can  it  be  possible,  sir,  that  I find  an  Englishman  wearing 
the  livery  of  a tyrant,  and  disgracing  your  country  by ” 

“ Papa,”  interrupted  a silvery  voice,  bringing  to  Christopher 
some  most  delightful  and  yet  painful  memories,  “pray  restrain 
your  feelings  and  your  words ; remember  our  position.  Look  at 
poor  mamma.  This  gentleman  comes  to  protect  us.  Sir,  we 
claim  your  help ; excuse  what  is  said  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment” 

The  poor  child’s  feelings  were  overwrought ; she  broke  into 
a flood  of  tears. 

Christopher,  turning  round,  gave  a few  brief  orders,  which 
went  far  to  restore  calm  to  the  terrified  travellers,  and  to  appease 
the  excited  soldiery. 
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" Trust  all  to  me — no  harm  shall  reach  you — I will  find  you 
shelter” 

Strangely  the  voice  fell  on  Beatrice’s  ear,  calling  up  some 
vague  memories  of  the  past,  without  taking  definite  form,  but 
inspiring  her,  she  knew  not  why,  with  a sense  of  trust  and 
confidence. 

Bidding  the  infantiy  file  off  to  their  posts,  however  loath 
they  seemed  to  be  to  give  up  their  prey,  he  ordered  up  his  picket 
of  lancers  and  consulting  briefly  with  Chuckles,  ascertained  that 
a country  house  was  close  at  hand,  where  they  could  obtain 
shelter  for  the  wayfarers.  Speedily  repairing  the  broken  wheel, 
and  obtaining  two  fresh  horses  for  the  carriage,  the  men  under 
his  lead  escorted  the  travellers  to  the  gates  of  Villa  Pescara, 
just  as  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  were  colouring  the  peaks 
of  the  distant  Alps. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  awaken  the  household  of  the 
Marchioness,  and  a very  difficult  matter  to  get  the  servants  to 
open  the  door,  where  they  perceived  the  glitter  of  arms,  and 
heard  the  stamp  of  horses  and  the  sound  of  rough  voices  out- 
side. However  the  reprimand  they  had  received  some  hours 
earlier  for  keeping  their  master  waiting  at  the  gate  was  fresh  in 
their  memory,  and  one  of  them  hastened,  though  trembling  with 
fear,  to  draw  back  the  heavy  bolts  which  fastened  the  door,  and 
inquire  who  was  there  ? The  sight  of  Lieutenant  Breakspere  in 
his  uniform,  and  of  the  ladies  whom  he  was  assisting  to  alight, 
somewhat  reassured  the  man,  and  he  admitted  the  travellers 
into  the  hall  just  as  the  Abb6  Delacroix  appeared  on  the  scene. 

Christopher  felt  bewildered,  enraptured ; to  meet  Beatrice 
once  again  even  thus,  himself  unrecognized,  unvalued,  almost 
unnoticed,  to  see  the  brightness  of  her  beauty  once  again,  now 
more  fully  developed,  to  feel  the  light  pressure  of  her  hand  on 
his  arm  as  he  helped  her  from  the  carriage — all  this  was  worth 
worlds  to  him,  and  amidst  the  whirl  of  that  strange  night’s 
adventure,  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  still  the  victim  of  some 
strange  delusion,  beguiled  by  some  very  sweet  but  unsubstantial 
dream.  Having  seen  the  wayfarers  safe  into  the  villa  and 
placed  them  under  the  care  of  Abb6  Delacroix,  briefly  explain- 
ing the  history  of  their  trouble  and  what  he  knew  of  them,  he 
was  about  to  depart  with  his  patrol  and  return  to  the  dull,  stern 
path  of  military  duty,  when  the  chaplain  gently  laid  his  hand  on 
the  young  officer’s  arm,  saying : 

“ My  son,  these  are  troublous  times,  and  to  leave  these  ladies 
VOL.  xxxii.  s 
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here  exposed  to  the  chances  of  war,  with  no  further  shield  than 
two  elderly  men  and  these  poor  spiritless  domestics,  is  hardly 
right  Can  you  stay,  at  least  until  relieved  ? ” 

“ I fear  imperative  duty  calls  me  to  my  place  at  the  outposts, 
which  I have  left  too  loqg.”  His  mind  wavered,  for  the  tempta- 
tion was  strong  to  abide  within  the  pleasant  walls  of  the  chateau, 
and  see  more  of  Beatrice. 

Perhaps  this  difficulty  could  be  removed  by  a letter  from 
the  Marchioness  to  your  commander  ? ” 

“ Her  name,  if  I may  ask  it  ? ” 

“ Is  Pescara,  and  she  has  great  influence  with  the  Court  and 
the  Imperial  family.” 

Christopher  saw  a chance  of  satisfying  his  ardent  wish  to  see 
more  of  Beatrice  without  a breach  of  discipline,  and  this  power- 
ful argument  was  strengthened  by  the  opportunity  now  so 
strangely  offered  him  of  doing  a service  to  the  friends  of 
Villefranche. 

“ You  should  certainly  not  be  left  unguarded,  reverend  sir, 
and  if  a note  is  sent  to  Colonel  Krantz,  of  the  Prince  Rudolph 
Lancers,  I have  no  doubt  he  will  grant  me  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence.” 

Abb6  Delacroix  left  him,  and,  as  the  Marchioness  had  been 
awakened  from  a fitful  sleep  and  thoroughly  roused  by  the 
arrival  of  the  party  of  English  with  their  escort,  he  requested  a 
short  interview,  explained  the  case,  and  urging  the  dangers  of 
the  time  and  place,  had  pressed  for  a line  to  Colonel  Krantz, 
which  her  good  sense  showed  her  to  be  an  immediate  necessity. 
The  letter  was  quickly  handed  to  Christopher,  who  rode  off  with 
an  orderly  to  the  quarters  of  the  Colonel,  leaving  the  chateau 
under  the  protection  of  a guard  of  soldiers. 

The  few  words  penned  by  the  Marchioness,  who  had  formerly 
been  one  of  the  favourite  beauties  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  worked 
as  a spelL  Christopher  himself  went  in  and  spoke  to  the  gallant 
old  Oberst,  who  gave  him  leave  to  remain  at  the  Villa  Pescara 
until  such  time  as  a battle  should  appear  imminent!  and  bade 
him  farewell  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  already  morning  as  Christopher  rode  at  a rapid  pace 
through  the  sloping  grounds  up  to  Villa  Pescara.  The  sun  was 
colouring  the  distant  snows  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  with  those  tints 
that  do  not  seem  of  earth,  and  the  broad  unruffled  expanse  of 
the  lake  lay  stretched  out  as  a field  of  deepest  violet,  among 
banks  bright  with  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  orange  groves.  It 
was  the  opening  of  a glorious  day  ; the  heat  was  as  yet  tempered 
by  the  cold  night  air  from  the  hills,  the  dew  drops  sparkled  . as  a 
thousand  diamonds  on  myrtle,  mulberry  and  orange  trees,  the 
air  was  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  the  blue  smoke 
was  curling  from  the  cottages  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets.  Ever 
and  anon  the  melody  of  a chapel  bell  came  sweetly  to  the  ear, 
reminding  the  villagers  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
daily  work,  whilst  the  herds  of  cattle  and  goats  were  seen  slowly 
wending  their  way  up  the  hill  sides  in  the  direction  of  Monte 
Baldo,  to  crop  the  sweet  wild  flowers  and  mountain  grasses, 
attended  by  some  happy  little  ragged,  bright-eyed  boy,  carolling 
by  the  way,  unconscious  of  sorrow  and  ignorant  of  strife. 

Christopher  indulged  fora  moment  in  pleasant  daydreams. 
Beatrice,  whom  he  had  already  rescued  once  before,  whose 
youthful  grace  and  winning  innocence  had  made  a lasting 
impression  on  him,  whose  fair  image  had  remained  enshrined 
within  his  heart,  despite  the  contemptuous  and  cold  manner  in 
which  her  family  had  treated  him,  despite  his  own  proud 
struggles  to  efface  it,  and  despite  all  the  changes  and  the  dis- 
tractions of  a military  life  in  a strange  and  distant  land — 
Beatrice  was  again  brought  near  to  him,  sheltered  within  the 
walls  of  this  villa,  and  committed  in  a measure  to  his  care  and 
protection. 

“How  strangely,”  he  thought,  “things  come  about  in  this 
world  ? What  unexpected  meetings,  what  strange  surprises  take 
place ! Who  knows  but  that  now,  since  I have  established  an 
indisputable  claim  on  her  gratitude  and  that  of  her  parents,  her 
stiffness  and  reserve  may  melt,  and  her  father,  purse-proud 
parvenu  as  he  undeniably  is,  may  think  fit  no  longer  to  treat  me 
with  rudeness  and  contempt ! ” 

For  a moment  Christopher's  heart  beat  high  with  happiness 
and  hope ; for  a moment,  in  the  pride  and  pleasure  he  felt  at 
having  been  and  still  being  to  a great  extent  Beatrice's  pro- 
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tector,  he  imagined  at  last  fortune  was  about  to  smile  on  him. 
But  a secret  consciousness  stole  over  him  that  disappointment 
was  in  store  for  him,  and  his  fondest  hopes  were  destined  to  be 
blighted  by  some  occult  influence  unknown  to  him,  for  he  was 
too  simple  to  suspect  that  his  half-brother,  antagonistic  although 
he  was  to  him  in  every  respect,  was  capable  of  the  treachery  and 
deception  he  practised — the  smile  faded  from  his  lips  and  a sigh 
heaved  his  breast,  as,  answering  his  own  thoughts,  he  said  to 
himself,  “ At  any  rate  they  will  be  able  to  give  me  news  of  my 
father.” 

By  this  time  Christopher  had  reached  the  gates  of  the  villa, 
and  having  posted  two  or  three  sentries  as  videttes  in  suitable 
places,  and  seen  that  his  men  were  comfortably  quartered  and 
their  horses  stabled  and  fed,  he  entered  the  vestibule,  and  was 
shown  to  an  apartment  appropriated  to  his  use  by  the  express 
desire  of  the  Marchioness.  Thoroughly  exhausted  by  his  night’s 
work,  he  unbuckled  his  sword,  laid  aside  his  pistols,  and  stretched 
himself  upon  a sofa  to  enjoy  a few  hours’  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  realize  his 
situation,  so  strange  and  unreal  did  the  events  of  the  night 
appear  to  him  as  they  came  crowding  back  upon  his  memory. 
The  elegant  furniture  of  the  chamber  he  occupied,  the  lovely 
prospect  from  the  windows,  commanding  a stretch  of  park  and 
woodland  and  orange  groves,  with  distant  glimpses  of  the  blue 
lake  and  purple  mountains,  helped  to  impress  him  with  a sense 
of  romance,  as  he  remembered  how  he  had  played  the  part  of  a 
knight  errant  only  a few  hours  before,  and  rescued  the  lady  he 
loved  from  a lawless  soldiery.  Much  refreshed  by  his  short 
sleep,  and  by  a bath  which  he  found  placed  ready  for  him, 
Breakspere  descended  to  the  lower  floor,  where  he  was  met  by  a 
servant,  who  ushered  him  into  a delightful  breakfast-room, 
panelled  with  cedar-wood  and  adorned  with  choice  paintings, 
where  three  gentlemen  were  seated  round  a table  stocked  with 
the  light  wines  of  the  South,  delicious 'fruits  and  inviting 
viands.  Abbd  Delacroix  was  entertaining  the  other  guests,  viz. : 
Dr.  Franck,  the  military  staff-surgeon  sent  to  dress  Mr.  Parr’s 
self-inflicted  wound,  and  a young  man  attired  in  the  handsome 
uniform  of  a Tyrolese  Jager,  who  was  not  unknown  to 
Christopher. 

The  Abbd  rose  on  the  Englishman’s  entrance  and  greeted 
him  warmly,  leading  him  to  a seat  at  the  table,  and  inviting  him 
to  take  some  refreshment,  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he 
began  to  feel  no  small  need. 
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" Mr.  Breakspere,”  said  the  Abb6,  as  soon  as  Christopher's 
wants  had  been  supplied,  “let  me  present  you  to  Lieutenant 
Max  von  Stahremberg,  nephew  to  the  Marchioness,  who  has 
just  arrived  from  Vienna.” 

The  officers  smiled  at  this  formal  introduction,  for  they  were 
old  college  friends,  and  they  shook  hands.  Max  had  a very 
engaging  presence,  he  was  fair  and  blue-eyed,  a specimen  of  the 
handsomest  Austrian  type,  and  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  his 
sister  Gertrude. 

“ What  news  do  you  bring  us  from  the  North,  Max  ; what  is 
Prussia  about  ? ” asked  the  surgeon,  who  was  also  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  the  young  officer. 

“ Prussia  keeps  her  plans  very  secret,  Herr  Doctor ; she  has 
a wily  policy  and  a consummate  strategy.  There  will  be  a sharp 
smuggle,  but  if  the  Bund  is  not  ruined  by  division  and  procrasti- 
nation it  will  go  hard  with  King  William  and  Bismarck.” 

“ The  Bund  will  blunder,”  said  Franck,  “ I know  them  well. 
Each  state,  like  the  speakers  in  the  Frankfort  Diet,  Jias  a 
separate  standpoint,  and  the  end  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases, 
they  will  have  no  standpoint  at  all.” 

“Prussia  has  no  doubt  a great  boon  in  unity,”  said  Max, 
“ but  her  people  lack  enthusiasm,  and  Italy  is  a sorry  ally.” 

“ Enthusiasm  is  wont  to  follow  success,  Messieurs,”  observed 
the  AbW,  “ and  a great  victory  would  ensure  the  popularity  of 
Prussia.  As  for  Italy,  I do  not  think  that  Austria  has  cause  to 
dread  her.” 

“ If  Prussia  wins,  Italy  will  get  a good  share  of  the  pickings,” 
added  Max ; “ the  House  of  Savoy  has  a cross  on  its  arms, 
but  it  is  the  cross  of  the  impenitent  thief? 

“No  easy  matter  to  adjust  broken  treaties  and  patch  up 
rotten  constitutions.  Happily  statecraft  is  not  in  my  line,” 
added  Franck,  sipping  his  Assmannshauser  with  much  gusto, 
“but  I anticipate  considerable  practice  in  dressing  wounds  or 
sawing  limbs.” 

“We  are  prepared  for  your  attentions,  Doctor,  so  be  it 
Austria's  glory  is  unsullied,”  rejoined  Max,  and  a bright  smile 
flashed  over  his  brave  face  as,  passing  his  arm  through  Chris- 
topher’s, he  led  the  young  Englishman  for  a stroll  and  a smoke 
into  the  shady  alleys  of  the  garden. 

The  conversation  of  the  young  men  wandered  over  military 
matters,  and  after  Lieutenant  Max  had  heard  from  his  com- 
panion the  circumstances  attending  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Parr’s 
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party,  Breakspere,  wishing  to  escape  any  cross-examination 
respecting  his  earlier  life,  proceeded,,  to  lead  the  mind  of  the 
Jag6r  officer  to  reminiscences  of  his  own  career*  which. had  been 
chequered  and  adventurous.  Young  as  he  was,  Max  had  seen 
hard  service,  and  been  under  fire* many  times:  his  ardent 
character  and  his  strong  convictions  in  favour  of  legitimacy 
having  induced  him  to  volunteer  into  the  service  of  certain 
dynasties,  whose  cause  was  a losing  cause  ; and  his  young  heart 
had  been  kindled  to  enthusiastic  and  adoring  admiration  of  his 
country-woman,  the  brave  young  Queen  of  Calabria. 

44  You  have  not  told  me  where  you  obtained  that  decoration,” 
observed  Christopher,  pointing  to  a cross  and  ribbon  of  a shape 
and  colour  not  common  in  the  Austrian  army. 

Max  coloured  slightly.  44  I received  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
Queen” 

41  It  must  have  been  for  some  signal  service,  and  if  you  do 
not  object  to  inform  me,  the  history  would  interest  me  greatly.” 

44  Mein  lieber , I do  not  like  to  dwell  on  my  own  small  doings, 
where  so  much  has  been  heroic.  However,  I will  tell  you, 
especially  as  others  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  glory.” 

Lighting  another  cigar,  and  motioning  his  friend  to  recline 
on  the  grass  under  the  spreading  shade  of  a cedar,  Max  began. 

41  It  was  when  I held  the  rank  of  ensign  in  a company  of 
Jagers  of  the  Royal  Guard,  consisting  for  the  greater  part  of 
foreigners,  Swiss  or  Germans,  mostly  old  soldiers,  who  had 
volunteered  to  serve  Ferdinand,  King  of  Calabria,  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  wrongs  and  love  for  his  Queen.  Revolution  was 
rife  everywhere  ; the  Liberals  in  England  coquetted  with  insur- 
rection, while  professing  a strict  neutrality,  and  France  also 
played  a double  part. 

44  After  a series  of  severe  actions  near  Taranto,  in  one  of 
winch  General  Garibaldi  was  nearly  defeated,  we  had  another 
sharp  encounter,  when  the  royal  army  was  on  its  retreat  to 
Otranto.  At  first  it  was  covered  by  the  French  fleet,  but  that 
afterwards  drew  off,  leaving  its  flank  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
Italian  ships,  while  it  was  harassed  in  the  rear  by  the  hordes  of 
Garibaldi,  in  many  cases  swelled  by  Piedmontese  soldiers  and 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  Piedmontese  army. 

44  If  you  know  that  lovely  region,  you  will  remember  the 
steep  but  graceful  slopes,  rising  terrace-like  from  the  sea,  and 
covered  with  a luxurious  growth  of  myrtle,  olive,  palm,  an<F 
oleander,  with  thick  cactus  hedges,  prickly  pear,  and  aloe 
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growing  as  freely  as*  on  the  Algerian  coast ; and  you  will 
remember  that  only  a narrow  isthmus  and  road  leads  along 
from  the  mainland  to  the  Castle  of  Qtranto,  admitting  of  no 
more  than  a thin  column  of  men  to  retire  along  it,  and  exposed 
throughout  to  a raking  fire  from  the  sea.  It  was  there  that 
the  royal  army,  penned  in  between  rocky  declivities,  bristling 
with  hostile  sharpshooters,  sought  to  effect  its  retreat  to  the 
Castle,  while  Garibaldi’s  forces  pressed  it  in  the  rear  and  the 
Italian  fleet  poured  in  broadsides  on  their  left  flank.  Suffering 
heavily,  but  presenting  a firm  front  at  the  rear,  and  disputing 
every  inch  of  ground,  the  army  of  Ferdinand  fell  back  in  good 
order,  till  it  reached  a narrow  pass,  where  the  difficulties 
thickened. 

“ The  enemy  ‘ perceiving  their  advantage,  redoubled  their 
fire ; our  men  dropped  at  every  step,  many  officers  had  fallen, 
and  discouragement  began  to  prevail,  though  the  soldiers  strove 
to  keep  their  ranks  and  hold  back  the  pursuers,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  Queen,  who  was  almost  worshipped  by  our  men,  to 
escape.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  the  royal  staff,  with  a white 
lily  in  her  hat,  smiling  encouragement  on  all  the  stout  hearts 
around  her  and  looking  like  a goddess  of  the  Homeric  times, 
with  her  superb  features  and  fearless  bearing.  I will  fairly  own 
that  she  bewitched  me,  and  I for  one  could  have  laid  down 
many  lives,  if  I had  possessed  them,  at  her  feet.  And  now  our 
devotion  was  to  be  put  to  the  proof 

“ While  all  our  energies  were  summoned  to  beat  off  a furious 
onslaught  of  bersaglieri,  disguised  in  red  shirts,  a cry  of  distress 
issued  from  the  staff,  and,  looking  back,  the  lily  hat  had  dis- 
appeared, and  nowhere  could  the  queenly  face  be  seen.  Dashing 
back,  at  full  gallop — for  I had  the  advantage  of  being  well 
mounted — I soon  was  on  to  the  spot,  and  found  the  Queen, 
uninjured  but  dismounted,  a shot  from  the  fleet  having  killed 
her  horse.  I sprang  from  my  saddle  in  an  instant,  and,  bringing 
up  my  charger  to  the  Queen,  ‘Here  is  a fresh  horse,  your 
Majesty,’  I said ; ‘ mount  and  fly  while  there  is  time.’ 

“ 1 It  is  your  own,’  she  said,  almost  in  reproof,  ‘ how  can  I 
take  it  ? ’ 

“‘Take  it  and  all  our  lives — alas!  we  cannot  give  you 
more,’  I exclaimed,  excited  by  the  scene  and  by  her  danger. 
The  tears  filled  her  eyes.  ‘ Would  I were  a man  to  die  amongst 
you,’  she  rejoined,  and  then  slowly  and  reluctantly  rode  off, 
seeming  almost  to  court  the  balls  that  rained  around  her. 
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“ I told  the  danger  she  was  in  to  our  Jager  company,  and, 
rejoicing  in  the  loss  of  my  charger  in  such  a cause,  I vowed  with 
all  the  rest  that  we  would  perish  to  a man,  if  needs  be,  to  save 
the  Queen.  That  our  efforts  might  be  the  more  successful  to 
keep  back  pursuit,  we  drew  up  behind  the  half-ruined  wall  of 
an  old  castle,  which  sheltered  us  partially  from  the  fire  of  the 
shipping,  though  we  were  exposed  to  the  full  onslaught  of  the 
Garibaldians  on  land.  Our  men  fell  fast  Many  a gallant 
fellow  lay  stretched  there,  breathing  out  a blessing  on  our  noble 
Queen  with  his  last  gasp.  The  enemy,  seeing  our  numbers 
thinning  quickly,  grew  bold  ; for  a time  we  had  kept  them  back 
by  the  well-directed  fire  of  our  rifles ; but  now,  just  as  I,  looking 
back,  ascertained  that  the  Queen  was  safe  beyond  the  fatal  pass, 
we  perceived  the  wall  overlapped,  and  a body  of  red  shirts 
coming  down  behind  us  to  cut  off  our  retreat  We  were  only 
twelve,  the  survivors  of  eighty;  our  leader  had  fallen,  shot 
through  the  lungs,  exclaiming,  * Save  the  flag,  long  live  the 
Queen  ! ’ I was  the  only  officer ; I held  our  flag. 

“ Seeing  it  was  in  danger,  I had  tom  it  from  the  staff  and 
wrapt  it  round  me  under  my  great  coat.  A light  piece  of  field 
artillery  brought  to  bear  on  our  pursuers,  made  a way  for  the 
survivors  to  escape,  and  five  of  us,  more  or  less  wounded,  all 
who  were  left  of  eighty,  rejoined  the  main  army,  bringing  with 
us  in  safety  the  torn  and  blood-stained  lily-banner.  The  dying 
wish  of  our  commander  had  taken  effect.  The  Queen  and  the 
flag  were  saved.  The  survivors  were  decorated  by  our  noble 
mistress ; but  alas ! for  the  gallant  fellows  who  fell  and  were 
buried  on  the  field  of  their  glory  .” 

At  this  moment  the  rustle  of  a lady’s  dress  reached  the 
ears  of  the  two  friends,  and  Max  sprang  to  his  feet,  joyously 
exclaiming,  “ My  sister,  my  Gertrude,  how  glad  she  will  be  to 
see  me!”  A few  rapid  steps  brought  the  young  men  to  a turn 
in  the  path,  where  the  German  Fraulein  and  Beatrice  were 
slowly  walking,  engaged  in  deep  converse.  No  sooner  had 
Gertrude  caught  sight  of  her  brother,  than  with  a radiant  but 
evanescent  smile  on  her  pale,  fair  face,  she  ran  to  him,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  exclaimed,  " Ach  Max,  du 
lieber  Herz,  I did  not  know  you  had  come.” 

“ My  darling  sister,  you  thought  me  in  Benedek’s  camp  in 
Bohemia,  but  I am  ordered  to  join  General  Kuhn’s  staff.  An 
engagement  is  expected  here.  But  what  ails  thee,  sweet  one  ? 
How  pale  thou  art ! ” 
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He  held  both  her  hands  and  looked  fondly  at  her.  A 
shadow  passed  over  her  face. 

“ Oh,  Max,  my  aunt  is  seriously  ill,  and  there  is  much  to 
make  her  so.  Come,  I must  talk  to  thee.”  Then,  turning  to 
Breakspere,  she  added  with  a bow,  “ I believe  you  are  acquainted 
with  Miss  Parr.  I have  heard  of  your  services  to  her,  and  with 
her  I thank  you.” 

Christopher  bowed  very  low,  and  as  his  eye  followed  the 
queenly  form  of  Gertrude  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  never 
before  had  he  seen  or  known  a more  attractive  and  charming 
woman. 

He  was  not  left  long  to  pursue  his  own  thoughts,  but  was 
soon  made  to  feel  painfully  the  contrast  between  the  ease  and 
grace  of  a well-bred  lady,  and  the  stiffness  which  the  pride  of 
wealth  had  imparted  to  the  daughter  of  the  rich  British  merchant. 
Beatrice  Parr,  whose  beauty  had  won  his  heart  at  first  sight, 
and  who  had  been  in  his  thoughts  and  dreams  ever  since  he 
had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  her  on  a previous  occasion,  was 
now  standing  before  him,  and  this  time  again  she  was  indebted 
to  him  for  a great  service.  Yet  she  was  cold,  reserved,  silent, 
almost  repellent.  Was  this  in  her  nature,  or  was  it  owing  to 
her  defective  training,  or  was  there  some  mystery  about  the 
matter  ? 

His  perplexity  made  him  awkward  and  unlike  himself ; they 
walked  on  side  by  side,  only  exchanging  a few  common-place 
civilities,  while  his  mind  could  not  avoid  drawing  unpleasant 
comparisons  between  his  icy  and  ungracious  countrywoman  and 
the  graceful  and  winning  Austrian. 

Beatrice  on  her  part  was  equally  surprised  and  troubled. 
She  had  instantly  recognized  Christopher  as  the  brother  of 
Walter  (to  whom  she  imagined  herself  indebted  for  her  former 
rescue),  who,  trading  on  this  relationship,  had  intruded  his 
attentions  upon  her,  and  been  rebuffed  by  her  father.  She  was 
annoyed  at  being  under  an  obligation  to  him  for  anything,  for 
she  classed  the  persistent  admiration  he  had  shown  for  her  in 
England  in  the  category  of  vulgar  fortune-hunting,  and  now  her 
anger  was  increased  by  finding  him  a Papist  and  serving  on  the 
wrong  side,  for,  like  her  father,  she  had  strong  Italian  pre- 
possessions. She  was  doubly  vexed  to  find  this  renegade,  as 
she  considered  him,  evidently  treated  with  distinction — quite  as 
an  equal — in  proud  Austrian  families.  Yet  a certain  instinct  in 
her  made  her  war  against  all  these  impressions,  and  a vague 
shame  and  mistrust  of  herself  seemed  to  cross  her  mind  when 
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she  looked  upon  his  distinguished  face  and  form ; and  these 
impressions  might  have  obtained  the  mastery,  had  it  not  been 
for  a foolish  idea  which  made  her  think  herself  obliged  to  treat 
him  with  the  most  distant  and  haughty  reserve. 

“ I am  happy  you  have  found  a secure  shelter  in  this  hos- 
pitable house.” 

She  bowed  and  walked  on  in  silence. 

Thus  thrown,  as  it  were,  in  her  society,  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  continue  a conversation  which  was  evidently  dis- 
tasteful to  her. 

“ I dare  say  it  must  appear  strange  to  you  for  us  to  meet 
again  under  such  different’ circumstances  and  so  unexpectedly.” 

“ I have  been  surprised  at  some  things,  but  nothing  more 
than  finding  an  Englishman  helping  to  crush  Italy.” 

“You  are  severe.  Italy,  like  India,  is  unable  to  govern 
itself.” 

“ I do  not  understand  politics,  nor  do  I care  for  them ; but 
I think  the  best  place  for  young  Englishmen  of  spirit  is  serving 
their  country  at  home  or  in  the  colonies.” 

“ Suppose  circumstances  render  home  distasteful.” 

“ It  is  mostly  our  own  doing.  We  destroy  the  peace  of  our 
home  by  our  wilfulness,  and  then  accuse  it  of  the  wrong.” 

She  said  no  more,  feeling  it  would  not  do  to  say  all  she 
had  heard  from  Walter  respecting  Christopher’s  departure  from 
duty  and  honour  at  home. 

“There  are  so  few  openings  in  England.  A young  man 
must  have  either  family,  patronage,  or  means,  or  he  must  be 
content  to  be  a quill-driver  all  his  life.  Even  our  colonies  are 
closed  to  a poor  man,  unless  he  can  use  the  pick-axe  and 
shovel.” 

He  said  this  bitterly. 

With  a slightly  satirical  laugh  she  rejoined : “ Is  there  not 
a Russian  tale  whose  hero  styles  himself  un  homme  de  tropf  I 
think  there  must  be  many  such,  if  a man  cannot  do  anything 
useful  in  his  own  country,  and  has  to  take  service  under  a 
foreign  flag.” 

He  coloured  and  felt  inclined  to  turn  away.  What  could 
this  mean  ? Was  there  any  misunderstanding,  any  mistake  ? 
A painful  pause  ensued,  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  satisfied 
his  own  mind  that  her  allusion  related-  to  her  prejudices  about 
Italy,  that  he  could  recover  any  degree  of  composure. 

“ Your  words  are  enigmatical,  but  I presume  you  refer  to 
my  wearing  this  uniform.” 
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u I have  not  referred  to  any  one ; my  remarks  were  general.” 

He  knew  this  was  a subterfuge,  and,  wishing  to  put  an  end 
to  a very  painful  colloquy,  he  added : “ I trust  your  father’s 
injury  is  only  slight.” 

“ I thank  you,  yes ; the  surgeon  informs  us  that  it  is  not 
serious.  A little  nursing  will  set  all  right.  Happily,  not 
like ” 

What  could  she  mean  by  thus  stopping  short  ? Could  she 
refer  to  his  dear  old  father  at  home  ? A secret  misgiving  crossed 
Christopher’s  mind,  as  he  thought  of  the  cessation  of  all  corre- 
spondence on  the  part  of  Mr.  Breakspere ; and  unable  to  resist 
a further  question,  he  said : 

“ My  letters  home  have  remained  so  long  unanswered  that  I 
must  beg  you  to  relieve  my  mind.  Can  you  give  me  any  news 
of  my  father  ?” 

She  looked  up  quickly  at  him  with  an  inquiring  glance,  as 
if  to  ascertain  how  much  or  how  little  he  knew,  and  then  replied,, 
with  some  embarrassment : 

“If  your  father  is  silent,  it  is  not  for  me  to  break  that 
silence” 

Colouring  deeply  and  biting  his  lip,  Christopher  could  have 
left  her  then  and  there — that  haughty,  heartless  girl ; but  his 
old  father’s  image  rose  up  before  him,  and  he  felt  he  must 
endeavour  to  learn  something  that  might  throw  light  on  his 
mysterious  silence. 

“ It  would  have  been  an  inestimable  comfort  to  have  had 
some  news  of  my  father,”  he  said  sadly: 

She  looked  at  him  again,  but  with  a look  which  seemed  to 
repel  all  further  questions 

“ I believe  Mr.  Breakspere  is  away  from  home  at  present,” 
was*  her  only  reply; 

Christopher  felt  hurt  and  indignant  at  what  he  conceived  to 
be  utter  heartlessness  and  ingratitude  on  Beatrice’s  part.  “T 
am  too  far  below  her  notice  for  her  to  condescend  to  tell  me 
what  has.  become,  of  my  father,”  he  said  to  himself  bitterly;, 
“really  the  pride  of  some  women  is  insufferable;”  and  drawing 
himself  upj  he  bowed  coldly,  muttering  a few  words  about  duty' 
calling  him  elsewhere;  and  then  walked  away,  to  brood  in 
soKhide  over  Ms  wrongs  and  smother  his  mortification  as  best 
he*  could.  Beatrice,  annoyed  with  herself,  and_yet  striving  to 
justify  her  conduct,  was  left  to  find  her  way  back  to  the  house 
alone. 
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I. — BROWN SON*S  WORKS.1 

The  present  instalment  of  Dr.  Brownson’s  Works  contains  a 
passage  which  has,  indeed,  little  directly  to  do  with  the  main 
theme  of  the  book,  but  which,  nevertheless,  we  wish  first  of  all 
to  remark  upon,  as  it  is  the  author's  own  account  of  a charac- 
teristic of  his  own  style.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  his 
writings  will  have  noticed,  not  as  his  prevalent  tone,  but  as 
something  to  be  from  time  to  time  expected  in  the  course  of 
his  arguments,  a certain  plainness  of  speech  which  a fastidious 
critic  would  pronounce  too  open  an  expression  of  feeling.  To 
disarm,  perhaps,  such  criticism,  he  says : 

The  great  question  of  faith  or  no  faith,  of  life  or  death,  is  no  question 
on  which  to  trifle,  or  to  play  off  quaint  conceits  or  pretty  phrases.  Plain 
truth,  plainly  spoken,  from  a heart  that  loves  it,  feels  its  worth,  and  is 
ready  to  die  for  it,  is  the  only  politeness  it  is  lawful  in  such  a matter  to 
study  or  to  practise.  Earnestness  is  not  bitterness,  nor  is  the  clear, 
strong,  direct,  and  energetic  utterance  of  the  plain  truth  rudeness  or 
discourteousness.  The  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  never  rude* 
never  coarse,  never  bitter, — but  they  never  hesitate  to  speak  out  the 
plain  truth  in  strong  language,  in  tones  of  fearful  energy.  And  so  men 
must  speak  if  they  mean  to  leave  their  mark  on  their  age,  or  aid  the 
progress  of  truth  and  justice.  . . . Perhaps  we  admire  as  much  as  any 
man  the  union  of  gentleness  and  strength,  and  are  as  much  opposed  as 
any  man  can  be  to  vituperation  and  abuse.  But  we  are  grieved  when 
we  reflect  how  many  a young  enthusiasm  has  been  damped,  how  many 
a noble  genius  has  been  blasted,  how  many  a free,  warm,  loving  heart 
has  been  crushed,  or  thrown  back  on  itself  to  stagnate  and  die  by  the 
mistimed  admonitions  of  the  wise  and  prudent,  the  sleek  and  timid,  the 
tepid  and  the  cowardly,  to  be  mild  and  gentle,  meek  and  courteous, 
and  to  avoid  giving  free  utterance  to  one’s  living  thoughts  as  they  rise* 
in  the  burning  words  in  which  they  naturally  clothe  themselves;  nay, 
we  are  ourselves  suffering  from  the  withering  effects  of  such  admoni- 
tions, which  have  been  dealt  out  to  us  without  stint  or  measure  by  our 
1 Brownson’s  Works.  Vol.  iii.  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
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fastidious  friends.  We  have  done  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  we 
might  have  done,  if  our  friends  had  been  willing  to  let  us  have  our  own 
way,  and  had  not  been  so  afraid  of  our  offending  the  enemies  of  truth 
and  virtue ; and  we  were  half  indignant,  as  well  as  half  amused  the 
other  day,  at  a friendly  critic  in  Le  Correspondent,  who  seems  unable  to 
repeat  often  enough  that  we  are  rough,  rude,  and  savage  in  our  forms  of 
expression. 

Many  a controversialist,  with  his  cause  at  heart,  is  perplexed 
between  on  the  one  side  adopting  a more  polished  style,  with 
loss  of  effect,  and  on  the  other,  being  a little  more  free  and  easy 
with  gain  of  effect.  When  we  say  gain  of  effect,  we  mean  rather 
upon  the  general  reader  than  upon  the  particular  writer  whose 
views  are  being  combated.  If  he  alone  were  in  question,  then 
the  less  said  to  ruffle  or  vex  him,  as  a rule,  the  better.  But  as 
a matter  of  fact  he  is  generally  the  last  man  upon  whom  any 
impression  is  expected  to  be  produced;  and  hence  arguments 
nominally  addressed  to  him  are  really  meant  for  the  spectators 
of  the  contest  carried  on  against  him.  And  many  of  these  will 
find  the  proceedings  too  dull  to  watch  unless  something  is  done 
ad  captandum.  In  consequence  a writer  is  often  led,  beyond 
what  he  himself  would  approve  of  as  a matter  of  mere  taste,  to 
employ  the  means  of  flippancy,  or  banter,  or  ridicule,  or  in- 
vective; for,  he  says  to  himself,  my  opponent  justly  deserves 
the  language  I am  using  against  him,  and  it  would  be  a pity  to 
let  him  have  the  exclusive  use  of  these  weapons  against  the 
cause  of  truth,  when  he  himself  is  so  very  vulnerable  by  the 
same  arms.  The  end  does  not  justify  the  means  when  the 
means  remain  substantially  bad ; but  there  are  means,  not 
intrinsically  evil,  that  are  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are 
or  are  not  warranted  by  an  adequate  purpose.  The  less  gentle 
style  of  controversy  is  one  such  means ; and  a moderate  use  of 
it  is  sometimes  innocent,  and  at  the  same  time  effective,  though 
gentleness  is  always  preferable  in  case  of  doubt 

Most  of  the  essays  in  the  volume  before  us  turn  on  reason 
and  revelation,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  sects  and 
the  Church.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  the  author  so  often 
and  so  needlessly  makes  his  arguments  fall  back  on  his  own 
mitigated  forms  of  Ontologism  and  Traditionalism.  Otherwise, 
with  few  exceptions,  we  can  heartily  approve  of  his  doctrines 
and  of  the  vigour  with  which  they  are  set  forth.  Among  the 
exceptions  we  would  just  mention  his  passing  remark  that  God, 
if  He  chose,  could  elevate  the  brute  faculty  of  perception  to  the 
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rank  of  genuine  intelligence — an  elevation  which  would  simply 
be  the  taking  away  of  one  soul  and  the  substitution  of  another. 

In  dealing  with  various  sectaries  in  the  United  States, 
iDr.  Brownson  has  the  advantage  of  his  own  past  experience. 
He  can  turn  round  to  his  opponents  and  say,  I was  once  whore 
you  are ; I understand  your  position  thoroughly ; and  I can 
show  you  where  it  is  untenable  and  why  I left  it  Thus, 
speaking  of  a Free  Religious  Association  which  met  at  Boston, 
.and  of  which  Emerson  was  a leading  light,  our  author  writes : 

The  chief  actors  in  the  movement  we  have  formerly  known,  and 
some  of  them  intimately.  We  have  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity  and 
earnestness;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  have  found 
nothing  new  Or  striking  in  their  speeches,  and  we  cannot  remember  the 
time  when  we  were  not  perfectly  familiar  with  all  their  doctrines  and 
pretensions.  Their  views  and  aims  were  set  forth  in  the  New  England 
metropolis  nearly  forty  years  ago,  if  with  less  mental  refinement  and 
polish,  with  an  originality  and  freshness,  a force  and  energy,  which  they 
can  hardly  hope  to  rival.  They  were  embodied  in  1836,  and  attempted 
to  be  realized  in  the  Society  for  Christian  Union  and  Progress , which  its 
founder  abandoned  because  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  grow  into  a sect, 
because  he  saw  his  movement  was  leading  no-whither,  and  could  accom- 
plish nothing  for  the  glory  of  God  or  the  good  of  mankind  here  or 
hereafter,  and  because,  through  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  he  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  may 
not  now  be  very  proud  of  these  Radicals,  but  they  are,  to  a great  extent, 
the  product  of  a movement  of  which  he  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
were  the  earliest  and  principal  leaders  in  Boston. 

Of  the  writers  in  this  country  Mr.  Baring-Gould  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  come  in  for  Dr.  Brownson ’s  criticism.  The 
former  is  justly  censured  for  the  great  vagueness,  the  confusion, 
and  the  unsound  doctrine  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  book, 
The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief  \ 

We  have  seldom  read  a book  in  which  we  have  found  more  that  is 
true  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  that  is  untrue.  The  author  is  a 
contradiction,  and  a contradiction  is  his  work.  He  assumes  scarcely  a 
position  that  he  does  not  reject,  or  rejects  a proposition  which  he  docs 
not  first  or  last  defend.  He  accepts  the  principle  of  private  judgment, 
and  rejects  it ; adopts  Protestantism  in  principle,  and  yet  gives  one  of 
the  best  refutations  of  it  that  have  recently  been  written;  he  holds 
Christianity  as  Catholic,  that  it  reconciles  all  antinomies  or  opposites, 
solves  all  problems,  and  yet  he  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  believes 
in  an  immaterial  soul,  or  even  in  the  existence  of  God — in  anything  or 
in  nothing. 
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The  Duke  of  Aigyll’s  Reign  of  Law  has  its  many  excellent 
points,  but  it  has  also  its  weak  ones.  We  are  puzzled  to  know 
in  what  sense  the  Duke  considers  physical  forces  to  be  the  action 
of  the  Creator.  His  very  defence  of  Law,  as  “ will  enforcing 
itself  with  power,”  is  in  many  ways  defective,  and  not  the  least 
defective  in  that,  if  it  must  bring  in  will,  it  should  leave  out  the 
intelligence  that  is  to  guide  the  will. 

Mansel’s  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  is  another  of  our 
English  publications  that  Dr.  Brownson  undertakes  to  criticize ; 
but  we  must  not  follow  him  into  those  regions  of  the  Absolute 
and  the  Relative,  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  which  are  so  far 
too  large  to  be  dragged  into  a brief  notice  like  the  present, 
which  we  end  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  our  few 
words  will  stir  up  in  some  a laudable  curiosity  to  read  Dr. 
Brownson  for  themselves. 


2. — MASSILLON1. 

The  Abb 6 Blampignon,  whose  name  stands  deservedly  high 
with  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  as  a writer  of  mark  on 
ecclesiastical  subjects,  has  recently  and  after  many  years  of 
patient  toil  and  research  at  last  completed  what  has  evidently 
been  to  him  a labour  of  love,  and  produced  a work  which  bids 
fair  to  rank  henceforth  as  a classical  work,  as  quite  the  most 
authentic  record  of  the  life,  and  the  most  appreciative  sketch  of 
the  character  of  the  eminent  preacher  and  saintly  Bishop,  who 
was  the  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  first  instalment  of  this  remarkable  work,  em- 
bracing the  earlier  half  of  the  life  of  Massillon  and  his  career 
as  a preacher,  was  published  in  Paris  so  far  back  as  1879. 
This  second  and  last  instalment,  just  published  in  a separate  and 
detached  volume,  contains  matter  which  will  perhaps  be  found 
more  interesting  still  than  the  matter  of  its  predecessor,  because 
It  deals  exclusively  with  that  portion  of  Massillon's  life  which  is 
least  well  known,  his  career  as  Bishop  of  Clermont. 

1 VEpiscopat  dc  Massillon  d'aprls  des  documents  in/dilst  suivi  de  sa  correspond- 
emte.  Par  1’  Abbe  Blampignon,  Docteur  en  Th^ologie  et  Docteur  es  Lett  res,  Ancien 
Profeueur  de  Philosophic  au  Lyc^e  d’  Angouleme,  Professeur  h la  Sorbonne.  Pans : 
Librairie  Plon.  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.,  Imprimeurs-Editeurs,  Rue  Garanci&re,  10, 
1884. 
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The  sermons  of  Massillon  are  known  to  all  the  world  and 
have  long  since  established  his  right  to  a place  beside  Bossuet 
and  Bourdaloue  for  pulpit  eloquence.  Those  who  would  like 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  the  great  preacher,  who 
so  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men  for  good  in  an  age  of 
almost  unmixed  evil,  and  to  look  upon  a picture  of  the  apostolic 
man  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpits  of  Paris  and  at  the  Court  in 
the  degenerate  days  of  the  Regency,  a picture  so  real  that  you 
think  you  have  the  man  before  you  with  his  unaffected  and 
modest  bearing,  his  earnest  tones  and  animated  countenance, 
his  simple,  natural,  and,  therefore,  most  persuasive  eloquence, 
cannot  do  better  than  have  recourse  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Abba’s  very  charming  work.  The  first  and  best  half  of 
Massillon’s  life  was  spent  in  a world,  with  which  he  had  no 
sympathy  and  where  no  one  could  possibly  be  more  out  of 
his  element  than  a man  of  his  modest  and  retiring  character. 
Ridicule,  raillery,  and  derision  of  all  things  holy,  luxury, 
ambition,  and  a refined  sensualism,  all  contributed  to  make 
the  task  of  a preacher  an  impossible  task  in  a capital  steeped 
in  infidelity  and  vice.  Massillon  had  long  sighed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  quit  Paris,  flee  from  the  Court,  and  leave  a world 
to  which  he  had  never  belonged.  He  found  it  where  he  least  ex- 
pected it,  in  the  offer  of  an  out-of-the-way  bishopric  in  the  hills 
of  Auvergne,  in  the  change  of  one  set  of  cares  for  another  possibly 
heavier  still.  He  was  nominated  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  that  is,  in  1717,  by  the  Regent  to  the  see  of  Clermont,  in 
which  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  his  death  in  1742,  displaying  through- 
out all  the  virtues  of  a model  Christian  Bishop. 

It  is  this  portion  of  Massillon’s  life,  the  least  known  and  yet 
perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  and  the  most  instructive,  with  which  his  able 
biographer  deals  in  the  volume  recently  published.  A short 
notice  or  review  like  the  present  cannot  pretend  to  give  even 
a meagre  outline  of  a life  so  full  of  good  works  as  was  the  life 
of  this  good  Bishop  of  Clermont.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
the  story  of  his  career  as  it  is  recounted  in  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  Abbd  Blampignon,  reads  very  like  the  life  of  many  another 
saintly  bishop  of  the  Church  of  God.  In  particular,  the  reader 
will,  we  think,  find  a marked  resemblance  between  Massillon, 
as  a bishop,  and  another  great  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
St  Francis  de  Sales.  There  is  something  of  the  same  meekness 
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and  humility  of  heart,  the  same  sweet  gentleness,  with  just  a 
tinge  of  sadness  in  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  the  result  perhaps 
of  his  constant  struggles  with  the  sly,  slippery,  shuffling 
Jansenism  of  his  times  and  of  a keen  appreciation  of  the 
ravages  made  in  his  day  by  an  aggressive  infidelity ; the  same 
simple  modesty,  which  was  proof  against  Court  flattery  and  never 
for  a moment  left  him  amidst  the  honours  of  the  episcopacy ; 
and,  above  all,  the  same  charity  to  all  men.  Among  all  the 
virtues  for  which  Massillon  was  remarkable,  none  was  more 
conspicuous  than  his  charity  to  the  poor.  He  headed  all  the 
good  works  of  his  diocese.  He  distributed  the  most  plentiful 
alms  and  his  diocesans  knew  that  they  could  in  every  emergency 
count  upon  him  as  on  a real  father.  Admirable  as  are  the 
sermons  of  Massillon,  the  specimens  of  his  synodal  addresses 
to  his  clergy,  as  given  in  the  volume  before  us,  will  appear  to 
many  more  admirable  still,  breathing  in  every  line  the  charity, 
the  humility,  the  zeal,  and  the  wisdom  of  a great  Christian 
Bishop. 

To  this  narrative  of  Massillon’s  life  as  a Bishop  is  appended 
a valuable  collection  of  some  sixty  and  more  of  his  hitherto 
unpublished  letters.  Of  these  letters  D’Alembert  is  reported 
to  have  once  said  that  “ those  into  whose  hands  they  fell  ought 
not  to  deprive  either  the  Church  or  the  State  of  so  precious  a 
monument  of  eloquence  and  charity.”  The  Abb6  Blampignon 
has  done  his  best  to  realize  the  wish  thus  expressed.  They 
have  not,  however,  exactly  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  writer 
has  been  at  much  pains,  for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
in  and  out  of  his  own  country,  to  seek  them  out  and  gather 
them  together  from  many  public  and  private  sources. 

In  conclusion,  this  life  and  these  letters  of  Massillon — would 
there  were  more  of  the  latter — reveal,  as  they  have  never  hitherto 
been  revealed,  a great  soul  full  of  the  tenderest  piety,  and  the 
sweetest  charity,  a noble  heart  loyally  devoted,  if  we  except 
perhaps  a trifle  of  hesitation  in  the  beginnings,  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  a beautiful  mind  which  never  neglected  literature  and  which 
has  produced  works  deservedly  entitling  their  author  to  the 
honours  of  the  French  Academy,  on  which  the  name  of 
Massillon  has  shed  no  little  lustre. 


T 
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3.— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.1 

These  volumes  are  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of 
Theism.  They  are  the  work  of  a man  who  was  regarded  by  the 
sceptics  of  our  day  as  the  only  opponent  worthy  of  their  steel. 
Scepticism  has  had  many  an  easy  victory  in  England — it  has 
learned  to  despise  the  feeble  arguments  of  men  who,  themselves 
holding  opinions  illogical  and  self-contradictory,  nevertheless 
ventured  to  break  a lance  with  the  unbeliever.  If  infidelity  is 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  sound  logic,  yet  it  is  more  logical  than 
the  theories  of  non-Catholic  dogmatists,  and  has  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  routing  them.  The  weakness  of  their  dogmatism  affects 
their  defence  even  of  natural  religion,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
start  from  first  principles  which  are  unsound  even  in  the  matter 
of  philosophy.  Sir  William  Hamilton  cannot  hold  his  own 
against  Mill,  and  Mansel  is  quoted  by  Herbert  Spencer  as  an 
unconscious  advocate  of  his  own  scepticism. 

But  Dr.  Ward  has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration,  as  a 
logical  and'  consequent  thinker,  of  those  who  differed  from  him 
most  widely.  Naturally  endowed  with  remarkable  powers  as  a 
metaphysician,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a thorough  knowledge 
alike  of  Catholic  philosophy  and  of  the  various  systems  opposed 
to  it  Most  English  Catholics  know  Mill  and  Bain,  Tyndall  and 
Huxley,  Kant  and  Hegel,  only  from  the  summary  of  their 
doctrines  given  to  them  in  Latin  text-books  of  philosophy, 
whose  authors  do  not  care  to  spend  much  time  in  setting  forth 
the  vagaries  of  modern  theorists.  But  Dr.  Ward  had  read  them, 
thought  over  them,  studied  them  himself,  he  had  learned  to 
appreciate  their  strong  points,  and  knew  where  their  weakness 
lay.  Thus  his  attack  on  Mr.  Mill's  philosophical  position  in 
these  two  volumes  is  extremely  masterly.  It  is  the  attack  of 
one  who  has  thoroughly  grasped  the  position  of  his  opponent, 
who  makes  all  fair  concessions  to  what  is  true  in  his  teaching, 
but  who  is  at  the  same  time  unsparing  in  his  attack  on  its 
unsound  foundation  and  its  dangerous  principles.  His  statement 
of  the  Catholic  position  is  even  better  still.  Take  the  following 
answer  to  the  common  objection  that  if  God  were  Omnipotent, 

1 Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Theism . By  the  late  William  George  Ward,  Ph.D. 
Reprinted  from  the  Dublin  Review . Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Wilfrid  Ward. 
Two  volumes.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.,  1,  Paternoster  Square, 
1884. 
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He  could  set  aside  necessary  truths,  and  could  cause,  eg,  that 
two  straight  lines  should  enclose  a space  : 

We  would  ask  him  (the  objector)  whether  there  is  any  disparagement 
to  God’s  Attributes  in  saying  that  He  cannot  destroy  Himself ; that  the 
destruction  of  God  is  external  to  the  sphere  of  Omnipotence.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  answer,  God’s  Attributes  would  be  intolerably  dis- 
paraged if  He  were  not  accounted  Indestructible  : Existence  is  involved 
in  His  Essence.  Secondly,  we  would  ask,  whether  there  is  any  dis- 
paragement of  God’s  Attributes,  in  saying  that  He  cannot  change  His 
Nature;  that  He  cannot  make  Himself  eg  mendacious,  unjust,  un- 
faithful to  promises.  On  the  contrary,  the  Immutability  of  His  Nature 
is  perhaps  what  is  in  my  mind  more  than  anything  else,  when  I speak 
of  His  Greatness.  But  if  He  cannot  change  His  Nature,  it  follows 
that  He  cannot  change  what  is  founded  on  His  Nature;  that  He  cannot 
change  necessary  truths.  In  saying,  then,  that  the  reversal  of  a neces- 
sary truth  is  external  to  the  sphere  of  Omnipotence, — so  far  from 
disparaging  God’s  Attributes,  we  are  extolling  the  Immutability  of  His 
Nature. 

Dr.  Ward’s  special  work  seems  to  be  to  point  out  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Phenomenist  and  a posteriori  school  of 
Philosophers,  to  show  how  they  contradict  themselves,  how 
they  make  unfounded  assumptions,  which  they  seek  to  conceal 
under  glib  language,  and  by  keeping  the  reader’s  attention 
fixed  on  what  is  undeniably  true  in  their  teaching.  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  preface  to  his  father’s  book,  compares  them  very 
aptly  to  a conjurer  who  diverts  his  audience  from  the  cunning 
sleight  of  hand  by  which  he  attains  his  results.  The  object 
which  Dr.  Ward  set  before  himself  was  to  expose  the  tricks  and 
drag  to  light  the  impostures  of  these  intellectual  conjurers.  But 
this  destructive  portion  of  his  work  is  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  main  end  in  view.  Like  all  true  philosophers  he  is  essentially 
constructive.  His  argument  in  these  volumes,  so  far  as  he  goes, 
seems  to  us  to  be  this : You,  all  of  you,  Phenomenists,  Utili- 
tarians, Experimentalists,  find  yourselves  compelled,  in  spite  of 
your  profession  of  experience,  and  experience  alone,  to  go 
beyond  experience  to  assume  some  antecedent  d priori  truth, 
without  which  your  whole  system  collapses.  You  attempt  to 
hide  it  out  of  sight,  to  bury  it  under  words,  but  out  it  will  come 
in  spite  of  all  your  efforts.  If  these  antecedent  d priori  truths 
exist  independently  of  us,  they  must  exist  somewhere  or  other. 
They  cannot  have  sprung  into  existence  of  their  own  accord. 
Whence  are  they?  Whence  comes  the  idea  of  virtue?  It 
cannot  consist  merely  in  that  which  we  find  by  experience  pro- 
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duces  the  most  pleasant  results,  for  pleasantness  and  virtuous- 
ness are,  by  common  consent,  different  ideas,  and  you  have  to 
account  for  the  difference  having  arisen.  Whence  comes  our 
conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  ? It  cannot  be  from  ex- 
perience, for  we  have  had  no  experience  of  that  which  is  still 
future.  Whence  comes  our  conviction  that  memory  is  to  be 
trusted  ? We  have  to  accept  it  without  any  sort  of  proof, 
properly  so-called,  since  every  proof  commences  with  implicitly 
assuming  it  Once  admit  these  d priori  truths,  and  you  must 
perforce  go  on  to  a belief  in  God,  in  whose  nature  they  are  all 
founded.  But  unfortunately  Dr.  Ward's  work  was  cut  short 
before  he  had  had  time  to  work  out  his  argument  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

It  was  the  necessary  part  of  Dr.  Ward's  argument  that 
the  Free  Will  should  be  clearly  established,  and  he  devotes  a 
great  portion  of  these  volumes  to  this  important  subject  It  is 
true  that  Free  Will  cannot  be  demonstrated,  it  is  one  of  those 
facts  of  consciousness  which  enters  into  our  every  action.  But 
Dr.  Ward,  though  he  does  not  profess  actually  to  prove  it,  yet 
insists  on  it  in  a way  that  is  most  convincing,  and  refutes  the 
Determinists  with  arguments  that  well  deserve  the  title  given 
him  by  the  Spectator  of  “ the  robust  metaphysician.''  His 
argument  from  our  consciousness  of  anti-impulsive  effort  is 
stated  with  wonderful  force  and  clearness.  He  brings  it  out  with 
vivid  relief  by  two  cases  which  he  sets  side  by  side.  He  brings 
forward  the  instance  of  a Christian  soldier,  insulted  by  one  of  his 
fellow-officers, and  suppressing  his  natural  impulse  to  retaliate  by  a 
vigorous  effort  of  will,  and  contrasts  this  with  that  of  a soldier 
who,  under  the  impulse  of  military  ardour,  sets  at  nought  the 
fear  of  death  and  the  dangers  of  the  combat,  and  he  alleges  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two. 

The  difference  of  kind  (between  the  two  cases)  consists  precisely  in 
this,  that  the  last-named  soldier  is  putting  forth  effort  in  accordance 
with  his  strongest  desire,  whereas  the  other  was  putting  it  forth  in 
opposition  to  such  desire.  We  allege  this  fundamental  difference  of 
character  between  the  two  classes  of  effort  as  a fact  obvious  to  any  one 
who  shall  choose  to  examine  carefully  the  two  cases.  . . . The  act  of 
will  exerted  by  the  Christianly  principled  soldier  was  essentially  different 
from — nay,  point-blank  contradictory  to — that  which  was  prompted  by 
his  nature  and  circumstances.  But  if  there  be  one  such  case,  the 
doctrine  of  Determinism  is  false  (vol.  ii.  pp.  45 — 48). 
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We  thoroughly  agree  with  Dr.  Ward’s  main  argument,  but 
we  scarcely  follow  him  in  allowing  so  complete  a contrast  between 
the  two  cases.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  the  Christian  soldier  it 
is  a Christian  saint,  one  of  those  who  for  long  years  has  been 
climbing  the  ladder  of  perfection,  who  receives  the  insult  In 
the  saint  there  is  no  anti-impulsive  effort.  When  a gambler 
of  whom  Father  Hofbauer,  the  Redemptorist,  asked  an  alms, 
spat  in  his  face  by  way  of  reply,  the  servant  of  God  quietly 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  face,  saying,  “That 
was  for  myself,  now  give  me  something  for  my  children,”  we  do 
not  believe  there  was  any  sort  of  effort.  Yet  the  difference 
between  the  saint  and  the  soldier  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
There  was  a time  when  the  saint  had  to  exert  a strong  anti- 
impulsive  effort  in  accepting  insult,  but  now  the  grace  of  God 
(which  is  what  Dr.  Ward  calls  a “circumstance”  just  as  much 
as  a military  training)  has  given  to  supernatural  virtue  a com- 
plete dominion  and  rendered  the  acceptance  of  insult  a pleasure 
rather  than  a pain.  But  perhaps  Dr.  Ward’s  position  would  be 
that  where  there  is  a strong  anti-impulsive  effort,  the  fact  of 
freewill  is  most  discernible , not  that  here  it  is  most  real.  In 
those  who  act  in  accordance  with  some  superinduced  impulses 
(whatever  their  cause)  there  may  be  quite  as  much  freedom  as 
in  those  who  have  to  struggle  against  natural  impulse,  but  the 
freedom  is  more  in  the  background. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  Dr.  Ward’s  illness  and  death  left 
unfinished  the  good  work  he  had  undertaken.  But  men  often 
live  again  in  their  children,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward’s 
edition  of  his  father’s  Essays  on  Theism  is  but  the  prelude  to 
his  further  labours  in  the  field  of  thought  in  which  Dr.  Ward 
attained  such  unequalled  success. 


4.— RECENT  PAMPHLETS  ON  IRELAND.1 

Our  first  pamphlet  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.P., 
who  sees  good  hopes  for  Ireland  in  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
democracy. 

The  bulk  of  the  English  people — the  middle  and  the  working 
classes,  who  have  more  sympathy  and  less  arrogance  than  the  classes 

1 Papers  printed  for  the  Committee  on  Irish  Affairs . No.  i.  England  and 

hrdand%  by  James  Bryce,  M.P.  No.  2.  Notes  and  Statistics  concerning  the  Irish 
Franchise . By  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe. 

What  is  State-aided  Emigration ? By  “ An  Irishman  who  knows.”  Dublin: 
Browne  and  Nolan. 
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that  formerly  ruled,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  their  sympathy,  their  love  of 
justice  and  liberty,  have  also  a kind  of  wisdom  which  aristocratic 
ignorance  is  shut  out  from — this  mass  of  English  and  Scottish  people 
honestly  wish  to  do  right  by  Ireland. 

We  hope  he  is  right.  Yet  the  friends  of  Ireland,  taught  by  a 
Tong  experience,  know  better  than  to  trust  to  so  frail  a reed  as 
the  support  of  any  English  political  party.  Still  on  every 
ground  the  growth  of  a more  healthy  sentiment  and  of  sounder 
views  concerning  Ireland  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  The  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  passage  is 
taken  is  the  first  of  a series  issued,  and  to  be  issued,  by  the 
newly  formed  Committee  on  Irish  Affairs.  The  scope  and 
object  of  this  Committee,  is  to  lay  before  the  British  public  the 
truth  about  Ireland  ; especially  in  so  far  as  truth  is  expressible 
by  means  of  definite  and  clear  statistics.  Truth,  the  Committee 
considers,  is  the  best  peace-maker ; and  since  peace  is  desirable 
even  at  the  expense  of  hearing  things  which  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  learn,  therefore  let  us  by  all  means  have  the  truth 
about  Ireland.  Even  to  this  day  we  hear  the  question  asked — 
Why  cannot  Irishmen  be  content  with  what  satisfies  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  Great  Britain  ? Therefore  it  is  by  no  means  too  late 
to  illustrate — as  the  Committee  propose  to  illustrate — by  the 
dry  light  of  facts,  the  grave  misconception  which  underlies  this 
question.  It  is  of  no  use  to  ask  why  Irishmen  are  not  content 
with  equal  treatment,  so  long  as  equal  treatment  is  exactly  what 
they  have  not  got. 

Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  introductory  paper,  has  not,  we  thinly 
stated  the  Irish  case  so  fully  and  forcibly  as  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy 
in  his  recent  papers  on  “ Ungrateful  Ireland  ; ” 2 but  we  sincerely 
hope  that  Mr.  Bryce’s  paper  will  be  read  by  many  whom 
“ Ungrateful  Ireland”  has  not  reached;  for  the  conspicuous 
fairness  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  intention,  coupled  with  the  acuteness  of 
his  analysis  and  the  lucidity  of  his  exposition,  more  than  atones 
for  any  shortcomings — if  such  they  be — in  his  statement  of 
the  inequalities  of  condition  as  between  England  and  Ireland. 
The  following  is  a passage  in  which  he  does  full  justice  to  at 
least  one  aspect  of  the  question — 

When  any  grievance  is  felt  in  England,  be  it  by  any  part  of  the 
country  or  by  any  class,  or  trade,  or  profession,  a clamour  is  soon 
raised.  Deputations  wait  on  the  Ministry,  and  members  are  plied  with 
letters  by  their  constituents.  Public  meetings  are  held  and  reported. 

2 Nineteenth  Century , December  1883,  April  1884. 
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Some  leading  newspaper  is  sure  to  take  the  matter  up  and  make  the 
political  world  familiar  with  it  Those  who  suffer  are  all  around  those 
with  whom  the  remedy  lies,  and  can  approach  them  and  influence  them 
in  a hundred  ways.  . . . But  the  Irish  peasantry  are  far  away  in  a 
different  island,  their  complaints,  their  sufferings,  their  aspirations,  have 
not  touched  the  English  members  directly.  They  have  at  most  been 
read  about,  as  one  reads  the  stories  in  a book  of  travels.  . . . Say  what 
you  will  [Mr.  Bryce  is  giving  the  Irish  view  of  the  matter]  there 
are  two  nations,  not  one  nation.  Every  debate  in  your  Parliament 
shows  it,  and  most  of  all  a debate  in  your  House  of  Lords,  where 
there  is  not  a single  exponent  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
great  mass  of  Irishmen.  Yet  the  House  of  Lords  has  the  power 
of  rejecting  measures  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  which  nearly 
every  Irish  member  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  approved. 
It  does  not  fear  to  exercise  that  power.  It  exercised  it  in  1880 
by  rejecting  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  a rejection 
from  which  all  the  subsequent  disorders  of  the  country  have  sprung. 
How  would  not  the  Liberal  party  in  England  have  resented  such  a 
piece  of  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  if  the  Bill  had  been  for  the 
relief  of  English  sufferers.  You  would  have  threatened  the  House  of 
Peers,  you  would  have  sent  the  Bill  up  again,  and  dared  them  to  reject 
it.  But  as  Irish  tenants  were  the  victims  you  took  it  coolly.  Mr. 
Forster  fired  some  shots  in  the  air  against  the  Lords,  the  Radicals 
cheered  him,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it  But  not  an  end  of  the 
mischief,  for  from  that  hour  agrarian  outrages  began  to  increase  (pp. 
24 — 26). 

If  it  might  be  allowable  to  suppose  that  an  Irish  politician 
could  have  a fault,  he  would,  we  think,  find  the  defects  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  good  points  in  his  character  touched  upon, 
not  unfairly  or  ill-naturedly,  in  the  rejoinder  which  Mr.  Bryce 
supposes  the  fair-minded  Englishman  to  make  to  the  plea  from 
which  the  above  sentences  are  quoted. 

Mr.  Costelloe  is  concerned  from  first  to  last  with  hard  facts 
and  figures  bearing  on  the  Irish  franchise.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  facts  which  he  brings  forward. 

1.  The  borough  qualification  in  Ireland  is  1 2 months’  occupation  of 
a tenement  rated  at  over  £4;  in  England  it  is  12  months’ occupation 
of  any  dwelling  if  the  occupiers  are  actually  or  constructively  rated  at 

afl(p.7). 

2.  4i  The  rating  valuation  ” on  which  the  county  franchise  depends 
“is  based  in  England  on  rental  value,  whereas  the  valuations  in  the 
Irish  rate-books  are  as  a rule  more  than  30  per  cent,  below  it.” 

3 The  leasehold  qualifications  for  a county  vote,  nominally  the 
same  in  both  countries,  are,  in  Ireland  “ limited  by  the  provision  that 
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the  leasehold  must  produce  a beneficial  interest  of  at  least  a year 
above  the  rent  and  charges.” 

As  a consequence  of  these  inequalities,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  classes  of  the  same  average  intelligence  are  more  poorly 
housed  in  Ireland  than  in  England  (though,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  far  less  overcrowded  in  the  towns),  we  find  some  rather 
startling  results.  Taking  a number  of  Irish  boroughs  and 
counties,  and  comparing  them  one  by  one  with  English 
boroughs  and  counties  (or  divisions  of  counties)  of  approxi- 
mately equal  population,  the  number  of  electors  stands  in 
round  numbers  as  follows : Cork  4,760,  Bolton  14,250 ; Limerick 
2,000,  Coventry  8,700 ; Galway  1,000,  Boston  3,000 ; Kilkenny 
630,  Durham  2,300;  Armagh  620,  Truro  1,520;  Wexford  510, 
Barnstaple  1,780:  Cork  County  15,000,  Middlesex  33,000; 
Galway  County  4,800 ; Yorkshire  [N.  Riding]  20,000 ; Donegal 
4,500 ; West  Kent  1 5,700. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  among  the  statistics  adduced 
by  Mr.  Costelloe  are  those  which  concern  the  over-representation 
of  Ireland,  of  which  so  much  is  said.  Admitting  that  having 
regard  merely  to  population,  Ireland  has  five  or  perhaps  six 
more  members  than  she  is  entitled  to  (supposing  two  vacancies 
caused  by  disfranchisement  to  be  filled  up),  England  outside  the 
Metropolitan  District  is  over  represented  to  the  extent  of  forty- 
five  members.  That  this  excess  is  balanced  by  a corresponding 
under-representation  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  which  on 
arithmetical  grounds  would  be  entitled  to  68  members  and  has 
only  23,  is  fully  admitted.  Still  it  remains  true  that  England 
outside  the  Metropolitan  District  has  440  seats  for  a population 
of  less  than  twenty-one  millions,  while  Ireland  for  a population 
of  5,160,000  has  only  105  seats.  Mr.  Costelloe  pertinently 
remarks : 

Those  who  choose  to  do  so  may  contend  that  Mr.  Parnell’s 
constituents  ought  to  be  kept  in  political  unfreedom  because  of  their 
opinions.  But  no  honest  man  can  say  that;  they  are  at  present  treated 
on  the  same,  or  anything  like  the  same,  principles  as  to  political  enfran- 
chisement as  those  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  Liberals,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  sane  politicians,  are  both  just  and  expedient  in  England 
(pp.  9, 10). 

“An  Irishman  who  knows”  is  entitled  to  at  least  a fair 
hearing  on  the  question  “What  is  State-aided  Emigration?" 
though  in  fact  his  pamphlet  deals  only  with  a particular  scheme 
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extending  over  a period  of  two  years  (1883-4)  for  which  a sum 
of  £ 150, 000  was  last  year  granted  by  the  Government.  If  we 
had  to  consider  merely  the  material  welfare  of  the  individual 
emigrants  apart  from  all  other  considerations  we  should  have  no 
objection  to  this  scheme  especially  if  we  knew  that  the  details 
of  its  workings  were  in  the  hands  of  men  of  like  mind  with  the 
author ; full  as  he  is  of  genuine  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
his  poorer  countrymen.  That  44  congestion  ” exists  in  the  West  is 
a sad  but  unquestionable  fact;  that  this  congestion  is  very 
largely  due  to  a sad  history,  in  which  monstrous  injustice  has 
had  a large  part,  is  equally  indisputable ; that  it  is  better  to 
relieve  it  by  means  of  migration  than  emigration,  is  conceded 
by  the  author : his  contention  is  that  as  a scheme  of  migration 
on  a large  scale  cannot  be  suddenly  put  in  operation,  and  as 
an  immediate  remedy  for  an  acute  crisis  of  disease  is  impera- 
tively demanded,  and  as  a carefully  regulated  emigration  of 
whole  families  is  in  every  point  better  than  a hap-hazard  exodus 
of  individuals,  the  scheme  which  he  defends  deserves  to  be 
regarded  with  good  will  rather  than  with  execration.  He  is 
however  constrained  to  confess  that  in  so  important  a matter  as 
the  selection  of  families  for  emigration  the  intelligent  and 
benevolent  Commissioners  are  in  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  who,  in  their  collective  capacity,  have  shown 
themselves  neither  intelligent  nor  benevolent. 

The  44  Irishman  who  knows  ” draws  a halcyon  picture  of  the 
results  of  Government  Emigration,  and  quotes  a long  string  of 
letters  from  persons  emigrated  by  the  Commissioners  and  by 
Mr.  Tuke’s  Committee,  which  testify  to  the  material  change  for 
the  better  wrought  in  their  condition  by  their  transportation  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  grateful  testimony  to  the 
booh  they  have  received  is  certainly  a plausible  argument  in 
favour  of  emigration.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  emigrated  Irish- 
man has  material  comforts  altogether  surpassing  those  he  enjoys 
at  home.  We  do  not  deny  that  he  gets  richer  food,  higher 
wages,  and  a more  comfortable  house  to  live  in.  But  if  in 
America  every  emigrant  were  rolling  in  riches,  if  the  States  were 
an  El  Dorado,  we  should  still  enter  our  earnest  protest  against 
the  deportation  system.  It  is  condemned  not  merely  by  the 
Irish  Bishops  as  individuals,  but  by  the  collective  voice  of  the 
Episcopate.  This  ought  to  be  enough  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes 
of  every  good  Catholic.  Apart  from  this  it  is  a sin  and  a shame 
to  strip  a country  bare  of  its  inhabitants  as  Ireland  is  being 
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stripped  bare.  Every  lover  of  Erin  must  view  with  bitter  regret 
the  deserted  villages  and  land  uncultivated,  the  empty  houses 
and  farms  falling  into  decay. 

But  there  is  a further  reason  against  Government  Emigration 
sufficient  to  make  every  lover  of  the  highest  interests  of  his 
fellow- men  set  his  face  against  it,  even  as  a temporary  ex- 
pedient The  great  mass  of  those  who  are  “ emigrated  ” from 
Ireland  do  not  remain  in  Canada.  If  they  land  there,  they 
make  their  way  across  the  border,  and  settle  either  in  the 
great  cities  or  in  the  far  away  country  districts  of  the  States. 
These  two  alternatives  are  equally  prejudicial  to  faith  and 
morals.  In  the  country  there  is  no  chapel  or  school 
within  reasonable  distance,  in  the  large  cities  there  are  fatal 
temptations  to  vice  and  immorality.  If  the  emigrants  them- 
selves are  not  corrupted,  their  children,  thrown  among 
Protestants  and  often  educated  at  the  public  schools,  are 
exposed  to  terrible  dangers.  How  many,  alas ! who  would 
have  been  pure  and  innocent  amid  the  poverty  of  their  cabin 
homes  in  Ireland  grow  up  quite  the  reverse  amid  the  plenteous- 
ness of  the  manufacturing  cities  of  America.  While,  therefor^ 
we  admire  the  kindly  spirit  and  sincere  desire  to  benefit  his 
fellow-countrymen  evinced  by  “ An  Irishman  who  knows/'  we 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  him  that  if  he  knew  a little  more  of 
American  cities  he  would  draw  a very  different  picture  of  the 
hyperborean  felicity  of  the  poor  emigrants  whom  he  desires  to 
" deport  ” across  the  Atlantic. 


5. — FOOTPRINTS:  OLD  AND  NEW.1 

There  is  often  a freshness  and  novelty  of  treatment  about 
the  writings  of  our  American  or  colonial  cousins  which  serve 
to  present  many  a well  worn  topic  under  new  and  welcome 
aspects;  and  surely  if  any  social  or  literary  subject  may  be 
said  to  be  well-nigh  exhausted  it  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
traveller’s  impressions  of  Italy  and  Rome.  Still  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  readers  amongst  us — and  still 
more,  in  the  country  from  whence,  and  for  which,  this  little 
book  was  written,  to  whom  its  contents  will  appeal  with  fresh 
and  vivid  interest ; and  we  can  truly  say,  that  the  well  worn 

1 Footprints:  Old  and  Nrw  ; or,  A Nun’s  Mission.  By  L.Y.B.  Bums  and 
Oates,  and  New  York  Catholic  Publication  Society. 
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subject  so  dear  to  our  hearts  could  hardly  have  been  handled 
with  more  freshness  and  simplicity,  imparting  a new  charm  to 
that  which  is  never  without  interest. 

The  .story  of  the  book  is  briefly  this.  A certain  religious 
community  in  far  away  Wellington  found  itself  in  grievous 
need  both  of  funds  and  postulants,  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
work  of  educating  young  girls  of  the  better  classes.  Mother 
after  mother  bringing  their  daughters  to  the  school  “with 
touching  entreaties  for  admission,”  had  to  be  refused,  for  want 
of  room  and  teachers.  On  one  occasion, 

The  disappointed  mother  shed  tears  as  she  quitted  the  sorrowful 
Superioresses. 

“ I can  stand  this  no  longer ! ” exclaimed  Mother  Cecilia  (the 
Assistant  Superior).  “Now  I must  visit  Europe.” 

“How  can  you  say  that,”  replied  her  Reverend  Mother,  “when 
you  know  so  well  the  state  of  our  finances  ? ” 

“With  God  all  things  are  possible.” 

“ But  you  know  dear  Sister,  that  we  could  not  even  start  such  an 
undertaking.” 

“ It  is  God's  work  : He  will  provide  the  means.  My  plans  for  the 
second  enlargement  of  the  convent  are  nearly  completed.  When 
they  are  perfected,  so  that  the  additional  accommodation  for  our 
teachers  and  pupils  can  be  commenced,  I shall  be  ready  to  depart ! ” 

“ But  how  will  you  obtain  the  means  ? ” 

“ I don't  know ; God  knoweth.” 

“ Hundreds  would  be  required  for  the  journey  alone.” 

“I  might  obtain  thousands  in  Europe.” 

“ But  how  are  you  to  go  thither? ” 

“We  shall  see!” 

She  had  conceived  the,  to  her  Sisters  in  religion,  incredibly 
daring  project  of  making  a pilgrimage  to  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  substantial  aid  in  their  heroic  work ; and 
the  remainder  of  the  little  volume  contains  the  simple  record  of 
how  this  project  was  carried  out.  How,  accompanied  by  one 
delicate  novice  for  whom  a sea  voyage  had  been  prescribed,  and 
by  a lay  chaperon  in  the  person  of  an  old  lady  in  her  seventh 
decade,  who,  as  we  gather,  is  the  writer  of  these  pages,  they  set 
sail,  pursued  to  the  last  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  to  return  of 
their  affectionate  community  and  fortified  with  all  manner  of 
blessings  and  credentials  from  their  pastors ; how  they  touched 
at  this  port  and  that,  visiting  convents  and  bishops  at  every 
halting  place;  how  they  fraternized  with  fellow-passengers,  or 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  voyage  by  making  and  guessing 
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acrostics,  and  other]  simple  amusements,  and  noting  with  naive 
interest,  the  wonders  of  the  deep;  and  how  at  length  they 
reached  the  Queen  of  Cities,  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  all  this  is  told  in  simple  and  touching 
language. 

There  are  charming  little  descriptions  of  visits  to  Italian 
convents,  where  the  nuns  and  their  hostesses  converse  in 
pantomime,  neither  possessing  a common  language;  while 
the  dear  old  lady  chaperon  and  authoress  brushes  up  the  few 
words  of  Italian  remembered  from  operas  heard  in  her  youth, 
and  strives  to  make  them  applicable  to  the  occasion. 

As  for  instance  on  one  occasion  journeying  in  a crazy  vettu- 
rino  up  a precipitous  street,  the  horse  seemed  to  falter,  and 

The  voice  that  would  never  sing  again,  exclaimed:  O Giomo 
d'orroref — “ O day  of  horror!”  The  two  men  exchanged  merry 
looks  of  intelligence,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  familiar 
with  the  opera  of  Semiramide,  and  recognized  the  words  of  the  duet 
between  her  and  Arsace. 

On  various  more  or  less  important  occasions  the  good 
old  lady,  who  calls  herself  with  innocent  and  amusing 
simplicity  44  that  ancient  songstress,”  is  inspired  to  express  her 
thoughts  in  verse,  the  results  of  which  are  duly  recorded ; and 
should  the  little  party  miss  their  train,  sit  long  on  deck  watching 
the  sunset  glow  at  sea,  or  listen  to  the  Angelus  ringing  over 
Rome,  some  44  enigma,”  44  memorial  ” or 44  ode  ” is  sure  to  be  the 
result. 

Over  the  actual  business  operations  of  the  trio  a veil  is 
discreetly  drawn,  and  the  volume  concludes  as  the  pilgrims  quit 
Rome ; but  we  trust  that  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  was  as 
successful  as  its  commencement  was  heroic,  simple,  and  worthy 
of  record. 


6.— THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF  THE  SOUDAN.1 

The  author  of  this  interesting  volume  offers  the  public  an 
apology  for  adding  another  to  the  numerous  books  of  travel  that 
have  been  written  during  the  last  few  years  on  Africa.  But  over 
and  above  the  interest  taken  at  all  times  in  whatever  relates  to 

1 The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan.  An  account  of  travel  and  sport  chiefly  in  the 
Basd  country,  being  personal  experiences  and  adventures  during  three  winters  spent  in 
the  Soudan.  By  F.  L.  James,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  maps,  etchings,  and 
illustrations.  London : John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1883. 
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Africa  and  the  Africans,  the  special  interest  which  the  Soudan 
and  its  wild  tribes  have  lately  awakened  in  English  minds  makes 
any  and  every  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country  of 
Africa  and  the  character  of  its  people  doubly  welcome.  Moreover 
the  ground  traversed  by  the  writer,  that  is  the  Ba s6  country,  was, 
until  quite  lately,  terra  incognita,  never  having  been  explored 
previously  to  the  visit  recorded  in  this  new  volume  of  travels. 

The  Bas£  or  Kunama  tribe  inhabiting  this  district  are  the 
most  uncivilized  of  all  the  peoples  dwelling  in  that  part  of 
Africa,  of  a totally  different  type  from  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, being  darker  in  complexion  and  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  pure  negro.  The  writer  when  discussing  the  feasibility  of 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  this  country  had  been  invariably 
told  by  Egyptian  authorities  and  others  whom  he  had  met  on 
previous  journeys  in  the  Soudan  that  the  undertaking  was,  if  not 
impossible,  at  any  rate  full  of  danger,  as  the  Base  were  a 
treacherous  people,  who,  though  they  would  be  chary  of 
attacking  a large  body  by  day,  would  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  of  any  other  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  travellers  a mischief  which  should  present  itself. 
Indeed,  the  only  other  travellers  who  had  ever  ventured, 
and  that  not  very  far,  into  this  country,  a Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell, 
had,  together  with  their  child,  been  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Bas&  The  narrative  of  these  travels  tells  how  a little  tact 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  his  companions  surmoun- 
ted these  obstacles,  and  how  the  travellers  and  the  tribes  they 
visited  became  fast  friends,  when  once  the  minds  of  the  latter 
had  been  set  at  rest  as  to  the  peaceable  and  non-political 
intentions  of  their  visitors.  The  book  is  full  of  the  usual  matter 
of  such  books  of  travel,  sport  and  adventure,  lion-hunting,  and 
what  not,  all  told  in  a simple,  pleasant,  and  chatty  style.  It  is 
furnished  with  carefully  prepared  maps  of  the  routes  taken,  and 
is,  moreover,  illustrated  and  embellished  with  many  excellent 
woodcuts  and  etchings,  reproduced  from  drawings  or  photo- 
graphs taken  in  the  Soudan. 


7. — ANIMA  CHRISTI.1 

A poem  bearing  this  title  has  come  to  us  from  Bradford.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  victory  of  grace  over  a rebellious 
soul.  The  poet  first  exhibits  himself  as  an  unbelieving  and  un- 
happy man.  He  has  horses  and  hounds,  money  and  land  ; but 

1 Anima  Christi.  By  J.  S. [Fletcher. 
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he  has  not  the  same  inclination  to  hunt,  drink  and  gamble,  as 
his  father  had  before  him.  He  lives  his  life  without  pleasure 
and  without  hope.  He  is  surrounded  by  all  that  is  attractive, 
but  he  has  only  contempt  for  a World  he  cannot  understand. 
He  says  to  himself  again  and  again  that  there  is  no  God  and  no 
Heaven  ; and  as  for  all  knowledge  or  teaching  on  such  matters, 
what  is  it  but  the  pride  and  clamour  of  a thousand  conflicting 
sects  ? 

No.  I will  have  no  dealing  with  these  ; 

They  may  wear  out  their  homy  knees 
Ere  ever  I pray  to  their  God  to  help  me. 

How  can  a God  that  is  served  in  many  ways 
Be  worthy  of  praise  ? 

That  I cannot  see. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  without  anxiety.  Once  as  he  read 
the  story  of  Christ’s  Life,  something  that  looked  like  the  truth 
suddenly  came  out  from  it.  He  cannot  but  look  back,  too,  upon 
the  saintly  life  of  his  mother  and  upon  the  innocence  of  the 
little  sister  playmate  who  was  called  away  so  young ; and  he 
finds  it  hard  to  persuade  himself  that  they  have  no  hereafter. 
And  he  is  not  a little  staggered,  on  overhearing  the  judgment 
passed  upon  his  godlessness  by  a simple  labourer,  whose  own 
opinions  have  been  greatly  confirmed  by  those  of  the  Methodist 
preacher. 

And  Pogson  he  preached  last  night  ’bout  ’ternal  life  and  death. 

An’  he  spoke  of  the  fearful  torments  that  summun  would  undergo 

As  didnt  believe  in  a God  : and  Sister  Snigsby,  she  saith 

That  Pogson  meant  the  Squire,  as  she  ’appened  pertickler  to  know. 

In  these  and  other  easy  ways,  the  good  work  is  begun  within  him. 
He  is  not  comforted  ; on  the  contrary,  his  confidence  in  himself 
gives  way,  he  is  tortured  with  doubt,  he  is  oppressed  with  fear, 
he  is  made  desolate . 

In  the  second  part  of  the  poem,  this  agony  of  mind  has 
ceased.  Rest  has  been  found  in  human  love  ; it  is  the  poet's 
wedding-day.  The  question  of  the  future  is  set  aside,  for  there 
is  a fulness  in  the  present  For  a few  brief  days  no  shadow 
comes  across  the  husband’s  new  found  joy,  unless  it  be  the 
gentle  and  pitiful  sorrow  of  the  wife,  who  learns  that  he  does 
not  pray.  Indeed,  he  is  so  intoxicated  with  his  happiness,  that  he 
actually  calls  upon  and  dares  “ the  unknown  and  fabled  Deity” 
to  snatch  it  from  him.  The  five-days*  bride  is  taken,  and  the 
Power  hitherto  ignored  becomes  at  once  the  object  of  hate. 
Yet  as  the  years  go  by,  the  voices  of  wife,  mother  and  sister 
are  for  ever  calling  from  the  other  world  that  this  same  living 
God  has  a right  to  service  and  is  deserving  of  love. 
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The  third  part  gives  a sketch  of  the  days  that  close  the  ten 
years  of  penance  passed  in  the  cloister  of  St  Francis.  The 
servant  of  God  is  now  looking  for  his  reward. 

I come,  sweet  Jesus.  Yea,  the  fight  is  over  ! 

See,  there  is  Death  equipped  with  shining  sword. 

His  radiant  vesture  o'er  my  head  doth  hover, 

And  he  is  come  to  fetch  me  to  my  Lord. 

Brothers  whom  I have  loved  so  long  and  dearly, 

Whose  souls  to  Christ  and  hearts  to  men  are  true, 

Ye  will  say  Mass  for  me  at  morning  early, 

And  I will  pray  in  Heaven  all  day  for  you. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  notice,  as  marking  the  writers 
instinct,  that  wherever  the  soul  is  at  rest  the  rhythm  is  smoother 
and  the  metre  more  precise.  The  subject  is  poetically  treated 
throughout,  and  the  lyrical  passages  in  the  second  and  third 
parts  are  of  considerable  merit.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
another  volume  by  the  same  author  is  now  to  appear. 


8. — GLIMPSES  OF  GREEK  LIFE  AND  SCENERY.1 

“ Women,  women  alone ! ” Such  were  the  words  of 
pathetic  appeal  wherewith  the  hotel  commissionaire  sought  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  stern  Custom  House  officers  on  behalf  of 
three  adventurous  Scotch  damsels  who  had  just  arrived  in 
Athens.  “ Where  are  your  husbands  ? Why  have  you  got 
none?”  was  the  outspoken  query  repeatedly  addressed  to 
them  later  on  by  astonished  peasant  women,  who  were  unable 
to  conceive  that  even  a desire  to  tread  the  classic  soil  of  Attica, 
and  visit  scenes  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  heroic  deeds,  could 
warrant  enthusiastic  young  ladies  in  so  far  violating  conven- 
tionality as  to  travel  in  Greece  unattended  by  any  relatives  of 
the  stronger  sex.  Poor  simple  Greeks ! They  knew  nothing  of 
the  emancipation  of  women,  of  lady-students  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  of  feminine  graduates  at  the  universities.  So 
thoroughly  were  they  out  of  the  swim,  that  they  still  thought 
woman  inferior  to  man,  needing  his  protection,  and  subject  to 
his  authority! 

But  although  we  cannot  quite  appreciate  the  satisfaction  the 
authoress  confesses  to  having  experienced  in  “ feeling  she  had 
driven  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,”  or  congratulate  her  on 
making  the  descendants  of  women  who,  despite  their  depend- 
ence on  fathers  and  husbands,  shine  in  their  country’s  annals  for 

1 Glimpses  of  Greek  Life  and  Scenery.  By  Agnes  Smith,  London  : Hurst  and 
Blackett,  1884. 
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deeds  of  virtue  and  heroism,  “ think  it  is  possible  for  women  to 
do  something  on  their  own  account,”  we  would  not  for  a moment 
infer  that  Miss  Smith  and  her  companions  wandered  about 
without  proper  escort,  or  did  anything  in  the  remotest  degree 
unladylike  or  extravagant.  We  fully  appreciate  the  excellent 
and  entertaining  narrative  they  give  of  their  journeyings,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  performed  on  horseback,  with  a Greek 
courier  for  their  guide ; their  baggage — in  which  were  included 
portable  beds,  as  beds  are  unknown  in  Greek  country  inns,  the 
lower  orders  never  changing  their  clothes  at  night — being 
despatched  in  advance  on  mules.  These  ladies  were  admirable 
travellers,  full  of  health  and  strength  and  high  spirits,  facing  the 
inevitable  discomforts  they  encountered  with  cheerfulness  and 
unvaiying  good  humour,  never  grumbling  at  the  roughest  accom- 
modation or  most  annoying  delays,  always  ready  to  praise  rather 
than  to  blame. 

14 1 have  always  been  told,”  says  one  of  them,  “that  the 
Greeks  are  a set  of  rascals.  But  all  the  country  people,  both 
men  and  women,  have  faces  so  remarkably  pleasing,  and 
welcome  us  with  such  genuine  kindness,  that  I cannot  believe  in 
their  want  of  sincerity.  They  are  a simple  and  kindly  race, 
inspired  by  a strong  desire  to  see  their  sons  rise  in  the  world. 
What  I most  regret  is  that  there  are  so  few  of  them,  but  their 
very  scantiness  bears  witness  to  Greek  heroism ; no  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  nation  perished  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. When  we  reflect  that  this  happened  only  fifty  years  ago, 
and  that  the  Turks  left  not  a house  and  hardly  a tree  standing, 
we  should  cease  to  blame  them  for  want  of  progress.  . . . None 
can  deny  them  the  possession  of  a quick,  subtle  intelligence ; 
and  never  was  a more  unjust  accusation  preferred  against  them 
than  that  of  laziness.” 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  travellers  such  as  these  made 
friends  everywhere  and  with  all,  from  the  Prior  of  the  convent 
where  they  obtained  a temporary  lodging,  or  the  wealthy  and 
accomplished  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  down  to  the  shepherds 
and  goatherds  on  the  lonely  mountain-sides.  On  several 
occasions  they  were  present  at  village  festivities,  which  were 
conducted  with  the  utmost  order  and  decorum.  An  open-air 
dance,  performed  by  about  fourteen  girls,  attired  in  gaily- 
embroidered  dresses  and  brilliant  necklaces,  is  thus  described : 

The  dance  was  an  ancient  one,  named  Trata . It  was  the  same 
to  whose  measure  eighty  Suliote  women  once  flung  themselves  and  their 
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infants  over  the  diff  of  Acheron  whilst  the  Turks  were  scaling  it  to 
take  them  prisoners.  . . . The  girls  were  arranged  according  to  their 
height ; the  one  who  led  was  remarkably  graceful  and  her  costume  fitted 
to  perfection.  She  alone  worn  an  apron  of  rainbow-coloured  silk,  and 
carried  aloft  a grey  handkerchief. 

It  was  the  poetry  of  motion.  They  seemed  to  move  slowly  in  a 
sort  of  circle,  taking  four  gliding  steps  forward  and  two  backwards,  no 
springs  or  hops  being  permissible.  Scarcely  less  picturesque  were  the 
on-lookers — the  men  in  snowy-white  dresses,  and  the  women  sitting 
apart  from  them  (p.  296). 

The  Greek  climate  appears  to  be  somewhat  variable,  sudden 
storms  rushing  down  from  a clear  sky,  and  hot  sunshine  alternat- 
ing with  heavy  showers.  In  winter  it  is  said,  however,  to  be 
remarkably  mild.  The  stony  soil  renders  the  roads  bad.  “ If 
you  are  not  clambering  like  a goat,”  says  our  authoress,  “ you 
are  picking  your  steps  like  a cat.  You  may  sometimes  be 
thankful  if  you  can  tell  where  the  road  is,  or  can  discover  that 
the  rain  has  not  washed  it  away  altogether.”  One  of  the  ladies, 
desirous  of  combining  the  work  of  an  evangelist  with  the 
pleasures  of  a most  enjoyable  tour,  had  provided  herself  with 
a supply  of  little  Gospels  in  modern  Greek.  These  she  dis- 
tributed on  every  possible  occasion,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the 
men — who  in  general  alone  could  read  — begin  at  once  to 
peruse  the  tiny  volumes.  “The  people  seemed  never  to  have 
seen  the  New  Testament  in  the  spoken  tongue.” 

One  experience  our  travellers  made  may  prove  useful  to 
future  travellers. 

We  had  a visit  from  two  vendors  of  antiquities.  They  were 
exorbitant  as  to  the  price  of  their  coins,  but  I was  greatly  taken 
with  the  beauty  of  an  ancient  cameo,  said  to  have  been  found  near 
Pyrgos.  Angelos  beat  the  man  down  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  francs,  and  this  I willingly  paid ; but  alas  ! both 
the  gem  in  question,  and  a gold  coin  for  which  I paid  fifty  francs,  have 
turned  out  to  be  spurious.  The  former  is  what  jewellers  call  pasta,  and 
is  worth  about  five  shillings.  I had  cause  to  regret  not  having  paid 
more  attention  to  the  warning  of  a friend  who  wrote, 

Timeo  Danaos  et  nummos  ferentes  (p.  130). 

The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  never  tedious,  in  fact  they 
might  be  made  somewhat  more  lengthy  without  wearying  the 
reader,  who,  in  imagination,  follows  the  travellers  as  they  climb 
precipitous  hills  of  wall-like  red  rock,  crowned  and  wreathed 
with  dark  pine  trees,  or  ride  along  turfy  paths  winding  between 
VOL.  xxxii.  u 
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cactus-hedges  and  olive-trees.  Much  is  not  said  about  the 
present  state  of  politics  in  Greece,  nor  is  the  religion  of  the 
country  largely  commented  upon.  The  final  chapter  on  the 
language  and  character  of  the  modern  Greeks  is  well  worth 
reading  for  the  sound  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  it  displays. 


Literary  Record. 


I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

NOTHING  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  meditations  interest- 
ing to  children.  Many  a priest  who  gives  admirable  retreats  to 
men  and  women,  fails  in  attracting  children.  It  is  a harder  task 
still  to  write  meditations  suited  for  their  unformed  minds,  and 
he  who  can  clothe  in  simple  and  vivid  language  thoughts  and 
ideas  which  will  convey  to  them  lessons  likely  to  bear  fruit  in 
their  round  of  childish  duties  and  occupations,  is  a real  bene- 
factor to  the  little  ones  of  Jesus  Christ  The  French  have  a 
special  gift  of  putting  religion  in  an  interesting  form,  and  the 
little  book,  of  which  we  have  a translation  before  us,  has  all  that 
is  required  to  enable  children  to  practise  such  meditation  as 
is  possible  for  them.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  seven 
simple,  easy  meditations  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  from  the  Crib 
to  the  Cross,1  ending  each  with  a Resolution  and  Prayer.  The 
applications,  as  Father  Purbrick  remarks  in  the  Preface,  are  such 
as  are  most  suited  to  the  needs  and  faults  of  childhood,  and  the 
scenes  are  pictured  with  a skill  which  fixes  the  attention  and 
tends  to  fill  the  imagination  with  holy  and  pious  images.  We 
strongly  recommend  these  meditations  to  colleges  and  convent 
schools.  They  form  an  excellent  book  for  reading  aloud  during 
the  time  devoted  to  prayer  and  religious  exercises. 

Manuals  of  Church  History,2  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools, 
as  well  as  for  private  reading,  were  never  more  required  than 
they  are  at  present.  Urgent  as  is  the  demand,  the  supply  of 
such  abridged  histories  written  in  English  is  very  small,  most 
of  the  works  which  we  already  possess  being  either  too  brief  or 

1 From  the  Crib  to  the  Cross.  Meditations  for  the  Young.  With  a Preface  by 
Very  Rev.  Father  Purbrick,  S.J.  Burns  and  Oates. 

2 History  of  the  Church.  By  J.  Chantrel.  Translated  by  E.  F.  Vibart. 
Dublin : J.  Duffy  and  Sons,  1883. 
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somewhat  out  of  date.  Many  will  therefore  be  glad  to  see  the 
translation  of  Chantrers  Church  History , which  has  recently 
been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Duffy.  It  is  a contribution  which 
helps  to  fill  up  a gap  too  long  left  vacant.  Although  necessarily 
hrief  in  his  treatment  of  his  great  subject,  the  author^preserves 
all  that  clearness  of  statement  and  methodical  arrangement 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  French  compilations.  This 
clearness  and  method  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  make  this 
History  agreeable  reading,  and  interest  in  this  most  interesting 
of  all  subjects  is  well  kept  up  by  the  many  biographical  sketches 
which  are  liberally  introduced.  The  distribution  of  the  subject 
into  well-defined  periods,  with  the  salient  features  of  each  period 
brought  out  by  separate  headings  to  the  paragraphs,  helps 
greatly  to  keep  events  and  names  and  facts  in  the  memory. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  volume  which  completes  the 
work  in  French  may  soon  make  its  appearance  in  English  also. 

Father  Beckx’  Month  of  Mary?  which  had  already  run 
through  fourteen  editions  in  1880,  has  lately  been  translated  into 
English  by  Mrs.  Hazeland.  It  follows  a sort  of  historical 
order,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  conducts  us  from  the 
first  beginning  of  her  Sanctity  in  her  Immaculate  Conception 
to  her  Coronation  in  Heaven  with  the  triple  diadem  of  Glory, 
Mediation,  and  Dominion.  The  devotions  for  each  day  comprise 
a little  meditation,  example,  prayer,  and  practice  for  the  day. 
The  name  of  the  illustrious  author  is  a sufficient  recommenda- 
tion of  his  work. 

As  the  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  spreads  and  increases, 
the  consecration  of  the  First  Friday  in  every  month  in  repa- 
ration for  the  outrages  and  insults  which  that  Heart  receives 
becomes  continually  a more  common  practice  among  the  faithful. 
Father  Huguet’s  little  book  of  devotions,4  especially  written  for 
these  First  Fridays,  has  lately  been  translated  into  English  by  a 
Sister  of  Mercy.  It  will  be  found  very  useful  by  pious  souls 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  materially  assist  in  spreading  this 
beautiful  devotion. 

The  Abb6  Berlioux’s  Month  of  Mary 5 is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  ever  seen  of  such  little  manuals  of  Marian  devotion.  For 

3 Month  of  Mary . By  Rev.  Father  Beckx,  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Edward  Hazeland.  London  : Burns  and  Oates. 

4 Devotion  t to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  Every  Month.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  P.  Huguet,  Marist,  by  a Sister  of  Mercy.  Benziger  Brothers, 
1884. 

* The  Month  of  Mary . By  the  Abbe  Berlioux.  Translated  by  L.  Oliver 
Dublin : M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 
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each  day  it  gives  a short  meditation  consisting  of  two  simple 
points  and  there  is  a freshness  and  variety  about  the  method 
of  its  treatment  of  the  dignity,  virtues,  and  office  of  our  Lady, 
that  gives  it  a sustained  interest  and  will  make  it  veiy  practi- 
cally useful  as  a handbook  of  daily  meditation.  At  the  end  of 
each  meditation  is  an  illustrative  story  and  a little  prayer.  It 
is  an  excellent  book  to  give  to  servers  at  Mass,  to  college  boys 
or  convent  girls  for  their  reading  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
It  has  the  additional  attraction  of  a Preface  by  Bishop  Hedley 
on  devotion  to  our  Lady. 

Catholic  Missions6  are  a subject  on  which  most  Catholics  are, 
we  fear,  sadly  ignorant  Perhaps  they  have  read  Marshall’s 
Christian  Missions , but  that  excellent  book  is  directed  rather  to 
the  destruction  of  Protestant  pretensions  than  to  any  systematic 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Church.  In  the  short  space  of  160 
pages.  Father  Atteridge  puts  before  us  a clear  and  interesting 
summary  of  mission  work  throughout  the  world  — in  India, 
China,  Japan,  Africa,  America,  everywhere.  In  his  last 
chapter  he  compares  the  mission  work  of  the  present  day  to 
that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  we  rejoice 
to  say  that  his  investigations  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
44  if  we  except  the  all  but  miraculous  successes  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  the  missions  of  to-day  can  be  well  compared  with  those 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries”  (p.  160). 

Catholics  in  England  do  not  support  missions  as  they  should. 
France  and  Belgium  set  us  an  example  we  should  do  well  to 
imitate,  and  even  English  Protestants  are  more  active  in  collect- 
ing for  their  mischievous  Propagandism  than  are  Catholics  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  hope  this  useful 
Notes  on  Catholic  Missions  may  kindle  a fresh  interest  in  the 
work.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  know 
what  the  Catholic  Church  is  doing  for  the  souls  of  heathens  and 
Mahometans  throughout  the  world. 

The  author  dedicates  La  Frtquentation  des  Sacrements  et 
V Education1  -(a  little  book  which  deserves  unmixed  praise)  to  all 
Christian  parents  who  find  themselves  under  tyrannical  laws,  and 
he  wrote  it,  more  particularly,  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
those  twenty  thousand  French  children  whose  teachers  have 
been  banished  so  unjustly  by  the  decrees  of  March  30,  1880. 

• Notes  on  Catholic  Missions . By  A.  H.  Atteridge,  S.  J.  London : Barns  and 
Oates,  1884, 

7 La  Friquentation  des  Sacrements  et  l * Education.  Par  un  pretre  de  la  Cie.  de 
Jesus.  Chez  Desclee,  de  Brower  et  Cie.,  Lille. 
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The  dangers  to  which  the  souls  of  these  little  ones  are  always 
exposed  have  been  of  late  increased  immensely  by  the  insults 
and  persecutions  which  assail  them  in  all  public  schools. 

Are  these  little  ones  then  foredoomed  to  death?  or  is  not 
the  Lord  there,  as  of  old  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tiberias,  ready 
to  save  them  all  from  shipwreck  ? These  are  the  two  questions 
which  the  author  sets  himself  to  answer  in  the  following  way : 

Who  can  believe  that  Christian  children,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church,  surrounded  by  Pagans,  were  less  frequently  exposed  than  now 
to  persecution  and  demoralization  ? or  that  skill  and  hatred  were  ever 
wanting  in  the  persecutors  when  weary  of  making  martyrs  ? What  was 
it  then  that  preserved  in  these  little  ones  both  the  light  of  faith  and 
purity  of  soul,  the  safeguard  of  faith  ? Nothing  else  but  the  strength  of 
the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

Father  Caswall’s  Lyra  Catholica 8 has  just  been  reprinted  by 
Messrs.  Bums  and  Oates.  It  contains  translations  of  all  the 
Breviary  and  Missal  hymns.  The  poetical  beauty  and  accuracy 
of  this  version  is  well  known  and  the  convenient  form  of  the 
new  edition  will  render  it  very  serviceable  to  all  who  have  a 
devotion  to  the  Church’s  hymns. 

“ He  who  follows  his  own  counsel  has  a fool  for  his  coun- 
sellor,” is  a proverb  eminently  true  in  the  spiritual  life.  Every 
one  needs  some  sort  of  direction.  Direction  has  two  advantages 
— it  prevents  many  fatal  mistakes  and  countless  errors  of  detail 
which  are  often  very  injurious  to  progress  in  virtue,  and  it 
teaches  the  all-important  lesson  of  obedience  and  humility.  He 
who  obeys  is  always  safe,  and  many  a troubled  soul  has  found 
peace  and  rest  in  the  road  of  implicit  obedience.  The  little 
book  on  Spiritual  Direction 9 lately  translated  by  Miss  Ella 
McMahon  from  the  French,  is  an  excellent  guide  in  this  matter 
of  direction.  It  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a 
director,  on  the  contrary,  it  points  out  the  need  and  the  many 
advantages  of  a guide  and  counsellor  in  the  ways  of  God.  Very 
sensible  is  the  counsel  given  as  to  the  choice  of  a director,  as  to 
the  abuse  of  the  system,  the  objections  raised  to  it,  and  the 
matters  on  which  advice  ought  to  be  asked.  Special  stress  is 
very  rightly  laid  on  the  value  of  direction  to  the  scrupulous. 
The  book  is  well  translated,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit  by  all  who  desire  to  advance  in  virtue. 

8 Lyra  Catholica . By  Edward  Caswall.  Bums  and  Oates,  1884. 

9 Spiritual  Directum  for  the  use  of  Religious  Communities.  Translated  by  Miss 
Ella  McMahon.  Price  3s.  New  York  : Benziger.  London  : Washboume. 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  two  little  stories  lately  published  by  Mr.  Wash- 
bourne.  Rose  Fortescue , or  the  devout  client  of  Our  Lady  of 
Dolours™  is  the  history  of  a pious  young  girl's  trials  and 
sufferings  in  the  world  ; very  touching  and  beautiful  is  her 
great  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows.  Father  Placid t or  the 
custodian  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 11  is  eqyally  interesting.  The 
character  of  Everard  Neville  is  well  drawn  ; he  is  a hero  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to 
inform  our  readers  of  the  midnight  visits  of  Father  Placid,  the 
martyr  priest,  to  the  haunted  chamber  in  Trevayler  Hall 
The  scene  between  Everard  Neville  and  the  phantom,  in 
which  the  young  man  fearlessly  follows  his  ghostly  guide  along 
gloomy  corridors  and  into  lonely  vaults,  is  powerfully  written. 
We  like  the  tone  of  these  stories,  and  we  shall  welcome  other 
works  from  the  same  pen. 


II.— MAGAZINES. 

The  complaint  of  over-work  in  elementary  and  other 
Government  schools  is  not  confined  to  our  shores.  In  Prussia 
the  amount  of  brain-work  required  from  children  is  appalling, 
and  on  all  sides,  from  high  and  low,  the  cry  is  heard  for  die 
abolition,  or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  the  cramming  which  the 
modem  system  of  school  government  necessitates.  Father 
Schneemann,  who  has  already  written  upon  this  subject  in  the 
pages  of  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach}  again  speaks  in 
advocacy  of  reform  in  the  gymnasiums  of  his  Fatherland.  He 
compares  the  old  and  new  system  of  instruction  and  points  out 
the  radical  difference  between  the  two  methods  to  consist  in  this ; 
that  under  the  old  plan  the  various  subjects  of  study  were  taken 
in  succession,  not  all  learnt  simultaneously,  as  under  the  new; 
that  the  number  was  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils, 
not  all  forced  upon  all ; and  that  the  former  system  aimed  at 
educating  the  children,  at  developing  and  improving  their  mental 
powers,  whereas  the  object  of  the  modem  system  appears  to  be  to 
cram  their  unformed  minds  with  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge 
possible.  He  also  deplores  the  present  neglect  of  philosophy  in 

10  Rose  Fortescue , or  the  devout  client  of  Our  Lady  of  Dolours . By  Miss  Laetitia 
Oliver.  London  : R.  Washboume,  1884. 

11  Father  Placid,  or  the  Custodian  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  By  Miss  Laetitia 

Oliver.  London  <fe>  ~ bourne,  1884. 

1 See  v.  2/esclee,  de  Browv 
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the  higher  schools,  and  asks  the  oft-repeated  and  unanswered 
question,  Why  are  Jesuits  so  persistently  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  as  no  crimes  are  alleged,  much 
less  proved  against  them  ? — Father  Baumgartner  continues  his 
41  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Gallen,”  who  did  much 
to  uphold  the  Catholic  cause  in  Germany,  by  the  steadfast 
resistance  he  offered  to  the  inroads  of  Liberal  principles  and  the 
tyrannical  interference  of  the  State  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  final  article  on  the  “ Electric  Light,”  concludes,  after  a 
description  of  various  lamps,  with  pronouncing  gas  to  be  far 
inferior  to  the  electric  light  as  a means  of  lighting,  on  the 
following  grounds : It  raises  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air  to  a much  greater  extent ; it  consumes  considerably  more 
air,  and  fills  the  building  it  lights  with  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid,  the  products  of  combustion,  which  have  a very 
deleterious  effect  on  the  surface  of  metals,  on  plants,  or  any 
coloured  material ; the  opinion  of  medical  men  is  that  the  effect 
of  gas  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  eyesight,  on  account  of  the 
greater  unsteadiness  and  flickering  of  the  flame,  and  the  heat  it 
produces  in  the  head  and  eyes  ; the  colour  of  the  gas-light  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  electric  light,  and  what  was  for  a long  time 
a great  obstacle  to  the  universal  adoption  of  lighting  by  gas, 
namely,  the  danger  of  fire,  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  elec- 
tric light.  The  latter  is  also  much  less  expensive.  On  the  other 
hand  gas  has  its  advantages  in  serving  as  a means  of  heating 
stoves,  &c.,  and  in  some  cases  as  a substitute  for  steam  ; besides 
the  height  and  intensity  of  the  flame  can  be  more  easily  regulated. 

Two  contradictory  charges  commonly  urged  against  the 
Church,  the  one  accusing  her  of  gross  obscurantism  and 
obstructiveness,  of  hostility  to  all  progress,  improvement,  or 
enlightenment,  the  other  alleging  her  to  have  so  transformed  her 
creed  as  to  have  departed  from  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
and  defaced  the  pure  truth  of  primitive  Christianity  with 
human  additions,  form  the  subject  of  the  opening  article  in  the 
present  issue  of  the  Katholik , which  might  almost  be  termed  a 
treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  development  In  this,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles,  the  writer  shows,  with  clearness  and  ability  (1) 
that  the  supernatural  character  of  the  . Church  admits  of  no 
improvement  or  alteration  in  doctrine,  and  (2)  that  growth  and 
progress  is  nevertheless  not  only  possible  but  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  Church.  When  English  Catholics  become  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Germany  during 
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the  last  hundred  years,  they  are  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
suffering  and  oppression  patiently  borne  by  Catholics  in  that 
countiy.  The  results  of  the  secularization  of  Church  property 
in  1803,  which  the  Katholik  puts  before  us,  were  far  worse  for 
them  than  for  their  co-religionists  in  France,  for  although  in  the 
latter  country  the  Church  for  a time  seemed  destroyed,  yet  it 
was  speedily  reestablished,  whilst  in  Germany  it  was  permanently 
crippled  and  fettered.  Through  the  Government  being  Pro- 
testant, the  political  status  of  Catholics  was  lowered,  whilst  thfe 
appointment  of  anti-Catholic  professors  in  the  universities  and 
seminaries,  together  with  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  led 
to  the  growth  of  indifference,  and  was  so  prejudicial  to  the 
religious  life  of  the  people  that  they  may  say:  Misericordias 
Domini  quia  non  sumus  consumti . 

The  Encyclical  of  the  Holy  Father,  which  calls  the  attention 
of  Christendom  to  the  dire  and  widespread  influence  of  Free- 
masonry, is  hailed  by  the  Civiltd  with  all  the  loyalty  to  the  Holy 
See  which  ever  characterizes  it,  and  forms  the  subject  of  several 
articles  (Nos.  813  and  814).  In  these  the  different  points  of  the 
Encyclical  are  commented  on,  and  proofs  given  that  Freemasonry 
is  the  great  enemy  of  God,  of  the  Church,  of  the  King,  of 
society,  in  a word,  of  mankind  in  general.  Before  the  publica- 
tion of  this  important  document,  the  Civiltd  had  an  article  in  the 
press,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  monarchical  governments  in 
Europe  (with  the  exception  of  our  own)  now  are  only  such  in 
name  and  appearance ; they  have  a Court  and  an  hereditary 
dynasty,  but  the  power  virtually  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ; this  is  due  to  Freemasonry,  which  wars  against 
Divine  authority  equally  in  the  person  of  the  King  as  of  the 
Pope.  Several  documents,  little  known  to  the  world  at  large, 
are  mentioned  in  corroboration  of  the  Holy  Father's  utter- 
ances as  to  the  final  aim  proposed  by  the  members  of  this  per- 
nicious sect,  which,  under  slightly  varied  forms,  has  penetrated 
into  every  country  in  Europe,  and  spread  its  infection  far  and 
wide,  undermining  all  social  order  and  well-being.  Their  object 
is  explicitly  and  openly  declared  by  the  French  lodges  to  be  the 
non-Christianizing  of  society,  the  destruction  of  Catholicism, 
and  the  universal  reign  of  atheism.  The  opinions  of  various 
philologists  as  to  what  peoples  inhabited  Europe  before  the 
Aryan  invasion  are  discussed  by  the  Civiltd , but  without 
deciding  in  favour  of  any  theory,  the  question  being  almost 
impossible  of  solution  at  this  distance  of  time. 
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MR.  J.  A.  FAGAN,  Manager. 


The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  bring  before  all  concerned  in  Education  the 
great  mischief  that  is  being  done  by  cheap  bad  literature,  both  to  the  faith  and 
morals  of  our  people. 

But  the  evil  consequences  of  unrestrained  and  indiscriminate  reading  cannot 
be  checked  effectually  unless  the  taste  is  formed  and  the  conscience  educated 
through  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  good  literature. 

The  office  of  this  Society  is  therefore  to  assist  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  and  still  more  the  education  of  the  young,  by  supplying  infor- 
mation respecting  pure  literature  of  all  kinds  suitable  to  the  wants  of  different 
classes  of  readers. 

It  supplies  Lists  of  Selected  Books  suitable  for — 

1.  Prizes  in  Colleges,  Convents,  and  Elementary  Schools. 

2.  Libraries  in  Higher  and  Convent  Schools,  Mission  Libraries,  and  for 

Elementary  Schools. 

3.  Spiritual  Reading  and  Religious  Instruction. 

It  does  not  propose  an  exclusive  use  of  Catholic  Books,  or  to  leave  young 
people  in  an  ignorance  of  the  current  or  standard  literature  of  the  day ; since,  even 
if  this  were  desirable,  it  could  not  be  maintained.  But  it  proposes,  by  making  a 
selection,  to  give  them  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  Books  of  each  kind,  teaching 
them  to  walk  alone  and  take  care  of  themselves,  to  be  well  informed  and  intelligent 
in  literary  knowledge,  but  still  more  in  religious  knowledge. 

The  Lists  have  no  authority,  but  the  books  have  been  selected  by  a variety  of 
persons  competent  to  judge,  and  whose  judgment  must  command  respect.  The 
I asts,  however,  are  open  to  revision,  correction,  and  enlargement. 

Specimens  of  the  Selected  Books  will  be  kept  at  the  Depository,  and  the  Books 
will  be  supplied  if  desired,  but  the  Society  has  no  interest  in  the  sale  of  any  par- 
ticular Book. 


Subscriptions  are  urgently  needed  for  defraying  the  first  expenses  of  the  Depository,  for  printing 
the  Classified  Lists,  as  well  as  for  enabling  the  Society  to  make  Grants  of  Books  to  various  Institu 
tions,  such  as  Workhouses  and  Hospitals,  and  to  l’oor  Missions,  from  which  several  application! 
have  been  received. 


Subscriptions  are  received  at  the  Depository,  or  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  or  paid  in  to  the 
London  and  County  Bank,  Richmond  Branch.  ff->  t 
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ST.  EDMUNDS  COLLEGE, 

OLD  HALL  GREEN,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 


President— THE  VERY  REV.  P.  FENTON. 
Vice-President— REV.  WILLIAM  LLOYD. 


The  College  is  situated  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  on  the  main  road  to  Cambridge.  The 
nearest  station  is  Standon  (about  a mile  and  a quarter  distant)  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  courses  of  studies  are  variously  adapted  for  (i)  candidates  to  the  priesthood,  (2)  those  who 
are  destined  for  the  learned  profession  or  for  careers  involving  competitive  examinations,  and 
(3)  those  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life. 

For  the  Commercial  or  Modern  division  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  precis  writing,  shor 
hand,  mental  arithmetic,  and  English  composition. 

For  the  Classical  and  Scientific  division  the  College  is  affiliated  to  the  London  University. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  staff,  the  following  distinguished  men  have  kindly  undertaken  to  deliver 
regular  courses  of  Lectures  in  their  respective  subjects  : — 

Connection  between  Science  and  Religion — Rev.  R.  F.  CLARKE,  F.L.S. 

Biology—  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S. 

Chemistry — Prof.  F.  S.  Barff,  M.A.,  Cantab. 

Botany — J.  Britten,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Editor  of  Trymeris  Journal  of  Botany. 

Zoology — James  E.  Harting,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  F.L.S.,  Editor  of  The  Zoologist. 

Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  constant  drilling,  which  will  b*  under  the  supervision  of  a 
resident  drilling-master. 

Adjoining  the  College  is  St  Hugh's  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  of  seven  years  and 
towards.  An  experienced  matron  superintends  all  that  relates  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
children.  The  Vice-President  of  St.  Hugh's,  Rev.  Fenwick  Skrimshire,  undertakes  the 
discipline  and  religious  education  of  the  children. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  VERY  REV.  THE  PRESIDENT. 


For  Military  Education  Candidates  for  Sandhurst,  Woolwich, 
and  Commissions  through  the  Militia. 


BLENHEIM  HOUSE. 

9,  LEYLAND  ROAD,  LEE,  KENT,  BLACKHEATH,  S.E. 

FOUR  MINUTEST  WALK  FROM  LEE  ST  A TION. 


REV.  E.  VON  ORSBACH,  late  Tutor  to  their  Highnesses  the  Princes  of  Thum  and  Taxis,, 
assisted  by  a Staff  of  able  and  experienced  Masters,  prepares  Gentlemen  for  Military  Examinations. 


Tutorial  Staff : — 

Principal 

Higher  Mathematics 


Mathematics 

Classics  : Latin  and  Greek 
English  : Language  and  History  . 
French  Language  .... 

German  Language  .... 
Sciences : Geology,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry  . 

Geography:  Physical 
„ Political 

Drawing : Geometrical,  Freehand, 
and  Perspective 
Preliminary  Subjects 
Drill  and  Fencing  .... 


Rev.  E.  von  Orsbach. 

G.  Merrit  Reeves,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 13th 
Wrangler,  1873  ; late  Scholar  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

L A.  Pease,  Esq.,  and  C.  Simpson,  Esq. 
The  Principal. 

J.  A.  Prout,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon. 

Mons.  Victor  Lemaire,  M.A.  Licencie- 
^s- Lett  res,  Paris. 

The  Principal. 

J.  Morris,  Esq. 

The  Principal  and  J.  Morris,  Esq. 

The  Principal. 

J.  A.  Pease,  Esq. 

The  Principal  and  C.  Simpson,  Esq. 
Sergeant  F.  Myers,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich. 


The  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  daily  Mass  in  the  house . 

FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL. 
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Charles  Eason’s 

EDITIONS  OF 

CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

( Published  under  Episcopal  approbation .) 


The  Garden  of  the  Soul.  A Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercises 

and  Instructions.  Revised  and  improved.  Containing  all  additional  Devotions 
in  general  use.  Five  different  editions,  with  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
From  6d.  upwards. 

The  Key  of  Heaven.  Or,  a Manual  of  Prayer.  By  the  late 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  Murphv,  Catholic  Bishop.  Containing  Indulgenced  Prayers,  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  and  other  Devotions.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
Six  different  editions.  From  6d.  upwards. 

'The  Manual  of  Catholic  Piety.  By  the  late  Rev.  VV.  Gahan, 

O.S.A.  Revised  and  improved.  Containing  new  Prayers  and  Devotions  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Hymns,  &c.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Five 
different  editions.  From  6d.  upwards. 

The  Treasury  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  A New  Manual  of 

Prayer.  Containing  new  Litanies,  Acts  of  Devotion,  and  Indulgenced  Prayers 
in  honour  of  the  Sacred  Heart  i8mo.  740  pages.  From  2s.  6d.  upwards. 

The  same,  with  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Abridged.  Royal  32010.  is.  6d. 
upwards. 

The  Manual  of  Catholic  Devotion.  For  Private  Use,  and 

the  Services  of  the  Church.  48mo.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
From  4d.  upwards. 

The  Path  to  Paradise.  New  edition,  revised  and  improved. 

With  Illustrations  of  the  Mass,  Stations  of  the  Cross,  &c.  Three  different 
editions.  From  2d.,  4d.,  6d. 

Holy  Childhood.  A Book  of  Simple  Prayers  and  Instructions 

for  Little  Children.  Large  type  edition,  with  illustrations.  Royal  321310.  From  is. 
The  same.  Demy  32mo.  6d.,  is.,  is.  6d. 

De  Segur’s  Works  for  Little  Children. 

1.  The  Child  Jesus.  4.  On  Prayer. 

2.  On  Temptation  and  Sin.  5.  On  Confession. 

3.  On  Holy  Communion.  6.  On  Piety. 

In  paper  covers,  each  3d.  Cloth,  6d.  Complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Child’s  Book  of  the  Passion.  A Simple  Explanation  of  the 

Passion  of  our  Lord.  Paper  covers^d. ; cloth,  6cL 
Several  of  the  above  are  to  be  had  on  common  paper  for  cheap  distribution. 

Lists  to  be  had  on  application. 


Dublin  : CHARLES  EASON,  85,  Middle  Abbey  Street. 

The  trade  supplied  by  WILLIAMS  and  BUTLAND,  13,  Duke  Street, 
West  Smithfield,  London;  and  COCHRAN  and  Co.,  32,  Cable  Street, 
Liverpool. 
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Works  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Anderdon. 


The  Christian  iEsop  : with  Fifty-one  Illustrations  from  American  designs. 

Ornamental  doth,  4s.;  plain  doth,  3s.  6d. 

Afternoons  with  the  Saints.  Ninth  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

Owen  Evans,  the  Catholic  Crusoe.  Eighth  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

Bracton  ; a Tale  of  1812.  Cloth,  3s. 

In  the  Snow : Tales  of  Mount  St.  Bernard.  Eighth  Edition.  2s.  6d.  and 

is.  6d. 

The  Via  Crucis : Translation  of  the  original  devotion  of  St  Leonard  of  Port 

Maurice.  3d.,  4d.,  and  Cloth,  6d. 

Luther.  Crown  8vo.  176  pp.  is. 

Controversial  Papers.  9d. 

Tracts,  various,  id.  each.  “Confession  to  a Priest,”  (Thirty-first  Thousand); 
“What  is  the  Bible?”  (Twelfth  Thousand);  “Lion  in  the  Path;”  “Dust  thou  art;” 
“ Answers  and  Questions  ; 99  “ Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste ; ” “ Secret  Societies.” 


London : BURNS  and  OATES. 


Evenings  with  the  Saints.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  5s. 

“The  charm  that  renders  these  little  Narratives  most  delightful  reading  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
vivid  colouring  Father  Anderdon  has  everywhere  given  to  his  subject.  The  subject  itself  was  in  no 
instance  unfamiliar  to  us,  and  yet  we  have  read  the  volume  with  all  the  interest  we  should  have 
felt  in  listening  to  these  thrilling  tales  for  the  first  time.” — Tablet . 

Fasti  Apostolki;  A Chronological  Survey  of  the  Years  between  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord  and  the  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Second  edition,  enlarged,  square 
8vo.  Cloth,  5s. 


London : KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  Co. 


LA  REVUE  DE  LA  REVOLUTION. 

Publile  sous  la  direction  de  Ch.  D' Hericault  et  Gustave  Bord. 

REVUE  MENSUELLE,  HISTORIQUE,  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  SCONOMIQUE, 
LITTERAIRE  ET  ARTISTIQUE. 

From  the  Morning  Post . 

**  Few  living  Frenchmen  have  devoted  more  time  or  pains  to  the  study  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  or 
Me  better  qualified  to  delineate  its  character  and  history  than  M.  Charles  D’ Hericault.  For  many  years 
he  has  made  it  bis  special  business  to  investigate  all  that  can  possibly  have  a bearing  upon  the  great 
upheaval  of  1789,  which  has  left  such  an  impression  upon  the  character  and  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  his  researches,  it  must  fairly  be  admitted,  have  tended  to  prove  more  and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  hour 
almost  unmixed  an  evil  it  was  alike  to  France,  to  Europe,  and  to  mankind.  M.  D Hdricault  has  recently 
established  a periodical.  La  Revue  de  la  Revolution,  for  the  special  study  of  everything  that  relates  to  the 
Great  Revolution,  and  which  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  monthlies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  It  contains  from  iao  to  130  pages  of  letter-press,  with  engravings,  unpublished 
documents,  original  articles,  historical  dissertations,  &c.,  all  of  great  interest,  and  calcinated  to  throw 
modi  light  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Revolution.  . . . Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  from 
m historical  point  of  view,  is  the  complete  list  of  the  prisoners  who  were  confined  in  the  Bastille  during 
the  reign  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  with  the  date  of  their  entry  and  that  of  their  exit,  the  crimes 
with  which  they  were  charged,  their  character,  social  position,  and  subsequent  history.  . . . We  strongly 
riree  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  information  on  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  topic,  to 
subscribe  to  M.  p’Hericaults  review,  which  is  one  of  the  best  French  magazines  of  the  day,  and  deserving 
of  a place  on  the  table  of  every  student  of  French  history.  ” 

La  Revue  de  la  Revolution  is  sent  post  free  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  £1  8s.  od.  per  annum,  and  specimen  copies  for  2s.  5d. 

A.  SAUTON,  Rue  du  Bac  41  a Paris. 
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Burns  & Oates’  New  List 


Now  ready. 

STONYHURST  ILLUSTRATED. 

By  ALFRED  RIMMER, 

Author  of  Ancient  Streets  and  Homesteads , Our  Old  Country  Towns , Pleasant  Spots  round  Oxford, 


&c.,  &c. 

Imperial  Quarto,  32  plates £1  11s.  6d. 

Do.  Do.  Edition  de  Luxe,  handsomely  tK'und 

in  half-morocco £4  4s.  od. 


Just  out. 

Grey  of  Greybury.  A Novel.  By  the  Marquis  Biddle-Cope,  of  Rome.  Two 

Volumes.  Cloth,  12s. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Catherine  Burton,  Life  of,  Mother  Mary  Xaveria  of  the  Angels,  of  the 

English  Teresian  Convent  at  Antwerp,  collected  from  her  own  Writings,  and  other  sources, 
by  Father  Thomas  Hunter,  S.J.  Quarterly  Series.  (Just  reprinted.)  6s. 

Story  of  the  Gospels.  Harmonized  for  Meditation  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Coleridge,  S.J.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Lost,  and  Other  Tales  for  Children.  Adapted  from  the  French  by  the  Author  of 
Tyborne , &c.,  &c.  Cloth,  2s. 

Works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Translated  into  the  English  language  by  the 

Rev.  H.  B.  Mackey,  O.S.B.,  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Hedley,  O.S.B. 

Vol.  II.  Now  Ready. 

The  Love  of  God.  Founded  on  the  rare  and  practically  unknown  English 

Translation.  By  Miles  Carr,  Priest  of  the  English  College  of  Douai.  Price  9s. 

Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  on  the  Sect  of  the 

Freemasons.  Authorized  Translation.  Price  2d. 


NEW  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

Faith  of  our  Fathers.  Being  an  Exposition  and  Vindication  of  the  Church 

founded  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Most  Rev.  James  Gibbons,  D.D. 
Paper,  2s.  net ; cloth,  4s.  net. 

True  Faith  of  Our  Forefathers.  Being  a refutation  of  Dr.  Stearn’s  Faith 

of  Our  Forefathers , and  a Vindication  of  Archbishop  Gibbons’  Faith  of  our  Fathers* 
Paper,  3s.  net ; cloth,  5s.  net. 

Our  Birthday  Bouquet.  Culled  from  the  Shrines  of  the  Saints  and  the  Gardens 

of  the  Poets.  By  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  i6mo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

Golden  Sands.  III.  Series,  new,  3s.  net. 

Haydn,  Joseph.  The  Story  of  his  Life.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Franz 

von  Seeburg,  by  the  Rev.  James  Toohey,  C.S.C.  6s.  net. 

Le  Gras,  Mile.,  Life  of  (Louise  de  Marillac),  Founder  of  the  Sisters 

of  Charity.  Translated  from  the  French  by  a Sister  of  Charity.  i2mo,  cloth,  6s.  net, 

St.  Teresa,  A Popular  Life  of.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  AbtxS 

Marie-Joseph,  of  the  Order  of  Carmel,  by  Miss  Annie  Porter.  With  a Preface  by 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  S.  Weston,  V.G.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  clotb. 
4s.  net. 


Granville  Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

AND  63,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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Burns  and  Oates’  New  List. 


PRIZES.  PRIZES.  PRIZES. 


Burns  & Oates  have  a large  selection  of  Standard  Works,  handsomely  bound, 
suitable  for  Prizes. 

They  are  now  offering  one  hundred  books,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  extra  gilt, 
selected  from  the  Granville  Popular  Library  and  varying  in  price  from  is.  to  3s. 
for 

£5  5s.  od. 

carriage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

N.B.— Messrs.  B.  & O.  have  just  prepared  a List  of  Books  suitable  for  Prizes, 
which  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

NEW  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

Hommages  a Louis  Veuillot,  avec  une  preface  et  des  notes  par  Eugene 
VeuiUot.  7s.  od. 

Theologia  Moralis,  Auctore  Augustino  Lehmkuhl  (S.J.).  VoL  II.  9s.  net. 
(Euvres  Choises  de  S.  E.  Le  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Archeveque  d'Alger. 

(CEuvrcs  concemant  les  Missions — Apostolat  Catholique).  2 vols.  8vo.  15s. 

Vie  de  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  Eveque  d’Orleans,  par  M.  L’Abb£.  F.  Lagrange. 

Tome  Troisieme.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Leonard  Lessius  ies  Noms  Divins ; Ouvrage  traduit  du  Latin  par  le 

P.  Marcel  Bouix.  i2mo,  2s.  6d. 

La  Franc-Maconnerie — Lettre  Encyclique  de  S.S.  LEON  XIII.  (20  Avril, 
1884).  Price  6d. 


BURNS  AND  OATES  have  now  in  stock  a Large  Assortment  of  VESTMENTS,  from 

£2  ios.  to  .£30. 


A COMPLETE  SET  OF 

VESTMENTS  FOR  LOW  MASS, 

VIZ. 

CHASUBLE,  CHALICE  VEIL,  STOLE,  MANIPLE,  AND  BURSE, 

All  after  the  most  approved  Roman  or  Gothic  Patterns,  made  of  good  all-silk  damask,  trimmed  with 
j£-in.  and  i-in.  lace,  and  lined  with  alpaca,  and  entirely  hand-sewn,  for 

£3  3s  .,  or  the  set  of  five  colours  for  £15. 


Now  on  View, 

THE  ENTOMBMENT  OF  OUR  LORD, 

By  VELASQUEZ. 

PRICE  FOUR  THOUSAND  GUINEAS. 


. Granville  Mansions,  28,  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

AND  63,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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LATEST  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


Spiritual  Direction  for  the  use  of  Religious  Communities.  By  the  Author  of 

“Golden  Sands  ” and  “Book  of  the  Professed.”  Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Ella 
McMahon.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece.  32mo,  cloth,  3s.  net. 

St.  Teresa,  A Popular  Life  of.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abb£ 

Makie-Joseph,  of  the  Order  of  Carmel,  by  Miss  Annie  Porter.  With  a Preface  by  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  T.  S.  Weston,  V.G.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece,  iamo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

Golden  Sands.  III.  Series,  new.  3s.  net. 

Thesaurus  Biblicus,  or  Hand-book  of  Scripture  Reference,  compiled  from  the 

Latin  of  Philip  P.  Merz  by  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert  1018  pp.  large  8vo,  16s.  neL  ; half- 
morocco, 18s.  net. 

The  Seraphic  Guide,  a Manual  for  the  Members  of  the  Third  Order  of 

St.  Francis.  Cloth,  3s.  net.;  roan,  red  edges,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Le  Gras,  Mile.,  Life  of  (Louise  de  Marillac),  Founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity* 

Preceded  by  Letters  of  Mgr.  Mermillod,  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  and  of  Very  Rev.  A.  Fiat* 
Superior-General  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  a Sister  of  Charity.  i2mo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  every  Month.  Translated 

from  the  French  of  P&re  Huguet,  Marist,  by  a Sister  of  Mercy.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece. 
32mo,  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  net. 

Our  Birthday  Bouquet.  Culled  from  the  Shrines  of  the  Saints  and  the  Gardens 

of  the  Poets.  By  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  i6mo,  cloth,  4s.  net.  • 

Year  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  A Thought  for  every  day  of  the  Year.  Drawn 

from  the  Works  of  P£re  de  la  Colombiere,  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  and  of  others. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Sadlier.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece. 
32mo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

The  Christian  Father.  Paper,  is.  net. ; Maroquett,  is.  6d.  net. ; cloth,  2s.  net. 
The  Christian  Mother.  Paper,  is.net;  Maroquett,  is.  6d.net;  doth,  2s.  net 

Sure  Way  to  a Happy  Marriage.  Paper,  is.  6d.  net.;  Maroquett,  2s.net; 
cloth,  3s.  net 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


ALLAN  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE. 


Direct  Services  between  Liverpool,  Quebec,  Halifax,  Boston , Portland,  and  Baltimore, . 

The  Steamers  are  among  the  largest,  fastest,  and  most  comfortable  of  ocean  passenger  ships. 
They  are  of  unusual  strength,  being  divided  into  seven  water-tight  and  fire-proof  compartments. 
They  run  alongside  the  railway  train,  and  passengers  and  their  luggage  are  transferred  free.  This 
exceptional  advantage  adds  considerably  to  the  popularity  of  the  Line. 

The  Allan  Line  has  a well-earned  reputation  for  the  comfort  and  care  bestowed  on  all  classes  of 
passengers.  The  Saloon  accommodation  is  unsurpassed. 

Saloon  Fares,  ^12  12s.  to  £ 22  is.  Intermediate,  £ 8 . 

Steerage  as  low  as  by  any  other  Fast  Line. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Allan  Brothers  and  Co.,  James  Street,  Liverpool ; Allan 
Brothers  and  Co.,  Foyle  Street,  Londonderry ; J.  and  A.  Allan,  70,  Great  Clyde*  StTeet,  Glasgow. 
James  Scott  and  Co.,  Queenstown. 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PROVINCE  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 

By  H.  FOLEY. 

Now  ready , Vo/.  VII.  Part  II.  To  Subscribers , 21s. 


In  Eight  thick  demy  8vo  volumes.  The  Series  contains  much  general  information  about 
Catholic  affairs  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,. and  is  probably  the  fullest  record  extant 
of  the  sufferings  of  Catholics  and  the  working  of  the  penal  laws.  Numerous  Biographies  of  Martyrs 
and  Confessors  for  the  Faith,  with  Portraits,  and  notices  of  old  Catholic  families,  &c. 

Price  to  Subscribers,  21s.  each.  Non-Subscribers,  26s.  each  (net)  for  Vols.  I.  II.  IV.  VI. 
and  VII.  (Parts  I.  and  II.) ; 30s.  each  (net)  for  Vols  III.  and  V.  Subscribers  to  apply  to  the 
Editor,  in.  Mount  Street,  London,  W.,  or  James  Stanley,  Roehampton,  S.W. ; Non- Subscribers 
to  Messrs.  Bums  and  Oates,  Publishers,  London. 


THE  ORDER  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OR 
CONSECRATION  OF  A CHURCH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ROMAN  PONTIFICAL. 

Price  is.  6d. 

* POOR’S  FOR  PRIZES. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  JOHN  GERARD. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MORRIS. 

Net.  10s.  6d. 


PIET AS  MARIANA  BRITANNICA, 

A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  DEVOTION  TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN- 

MOTHER  OF  GOD. 

BY  EDMUND  WATERTON. 

Net.  10s.  6d. 

J.  STANLEY,  MANRESA  PRESS,  ROEHAMPTON,  S.W. 


FRANCISCAN  CONVENT  of  the 
IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
Portobdlo  Road \ Bayrwatery  H\ 

Under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster, 

The  Religious  of  this  Community  receive  a 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  for  education. 
The  terms  for  the  course  are  ^50  per  annum, 
which  comprises  all  the  usual  branches  of  a 
sound  English  education,  in  which  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  every  kind  of  needlework, 
are  included.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing  are 
extras.  The  recreation  grounds  are  spacious, 
and  the  locality  a most  healthy  one.  Children 
remaining  at  School  for  the  Summer  Vacation 
are  taken  to  the  sea-side. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Mother 
Abbess. 


I CONVENT  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON, 

NEAR  LONDON. 

j The  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  branches 
of  a Higher  Education. 

Young  Indies  whose  parents  desire  it  are 
prepared  for  the  University  and  Preceptors* 
Local  Examinations. 

The  pupils  who  have  attended  these  Exami- 
nations in  1880-81-82-83,  have  been  most 
successful. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK 

CROSS,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus,  from  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea.  The  pension 
, is  ;£i8  per  annum.  Inclusive  terms.  Music, 
15s.  per  quarter.  Entrance  Fee,  £\  is. 
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Mr.  BARRAUD, 

263,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  (Regent  Circus). 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

ENLARGEMENTS,  MINIATURES,  &c. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Mr.  RUSKIN,  the  greatest  Art  Critic  of  the  age,  writing  of  Mr.  Barraud’s  Portraits,  says  : — 
“They  are  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful,  and  as  pure  Photography  go  as  far  as  the  art  can  at 
the  present  day,  and  I do  not  see  that  it  can  ever  go  much  further.” 


Groups  and  children  taken  Instantaneously. 

The  Studio  is  approached  by  a Patenl  Lift , and  is  the  most  perfect  ever  erected  in  this  country. 


PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhibition,  186a. 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  Workmen. 


JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WILLIAM  LEWIS  AND  SON, 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Measurers  and  Valuers, 
and  Land  Agents, 

4C  STONKGATE,  YORK. 


VANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  the  canonical 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


DELICATE  BOYS. 


ST.  ALOYSIUS,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

Established  iSy2, 

SCHOOL-HOME  and  SANITORIUM  for  Delicate  Boys  requiring  a mild  dry  climate,  with 
liberal  diet  and  attention  to  health.  Apply  to  the  Principal. 
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MOUNT  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 


This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  iii,  Mount  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool;  Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester;  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES’  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles , 
assisted  by  coinpetent  Professors. 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D.;  the  Very  Rev.  Father' 
Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels’,  Bayswater ; or  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  Day  Scholars 
equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  COLLEGE,  WEYBRIDGE. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Josephites, 

(A  Congregation  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes). 

This  College  WILL  BE  REMOVED  in  September  next  from  CROYDON  TO  WOBURN 
PARK,  WEYBRIDGE. 

“A  demesne  of  great  beauty,  pleasant  woods  and  lofty  heights”  (Black’s  Guitlc  to  Surrey ), 
hesatifully  sheltered  by  a belt  of  evergreens.  The  Estate  is  in  a favourite  locality,  surrounded  by 
private  parks,  and  contains  Farm,  Kitchen-garden,  Bakery,  Swimming-bath,  Gymnasium,  Cricket 
and  Football  Field,  with  Pavilion.  An  important  addition  was  made  in  1878  to  the  Mansion,  and 
the  whole  Establishment  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  requisites  for  a First-class  College. 

The  PRINCIPAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  will  be  as  heretofore,  the  care  given 
to  the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  A Large  Staff  of  Masters  permits  personal  supervision  and 
individual  training.  The  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  the  subjects  of  a Classical  and  Liberal 
Education,  and  is  divided  into  three  Departments : 

CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  and  PREPARATORY. 

Junior  Boys  occupy  a separate  building. 

The  College  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  from  Addiestone  Station,  which  is  reached  in  about 
thirty-five  minutes  from  Waterloo  or  from  Clapham  Junction  Stations. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  till  September  1st,  to  the  Very  Rev.  L.  O.  Powrls,  C.J., 
President,  St.  George’s  College,  Croydon. 
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Established  1730. 


Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5d.,  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

N.B. — Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  chargedextra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

(Selectetl  and  Imported  specially  for  this  purpose ). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  bum  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  10s.  per  lib.  tin. 

Candles  of  every  description.  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds . 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 

is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
station  on  orders  not  less  than  £$  in  value. 


18, 


For  Price  Lists , Diagrams , and  full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

The  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England  for  the  Manujacture  of  Wax  and  Church  Candles. 


Marriage  Law  Defence  Union. 


Patrons:  { 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 


^ ( THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G. 

Vice-Presidents:  ^ the  right  rev.  the  lord  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
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Lord  Carnarvon's  Defence  of  Freemasonry. 


Lord  Carnarvon's  statesmanlike  and  respectful  protest,  on 
behalf  of  the  English  Freemasons,  against  the  Encyclical  of 
the  Holy  Father,  calls  for  some  reply.  The  studied  moderation 
of  his  language,  the  tone  of  sincerity  it  breathes,  the  religious 
spirit  which  pervades  it,  entitle  it  to  an  equally  courteous  and 
respectful  rejoinder.  We  have  already  laid  down  the  general 
grounds  on  which  Freemasonry,  whether  English  or  foreign, 
must  be  condemned  without  exception  as  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  But  Lord  Carnarvon’s  speech  requires 
that  we  should  restate  our  case,  and  meet  the  charge  of  injustice 
which  he  brings  against  the  Holy  Father  for  imputing  to 
Freemasons  generally  certain  pernicious  and  anti-Christian 
doctrines  which  the  Pro-Grand  Master  of  the  English  Free- 
masons disclaims  altogether  in  behalf  of  the  English  lodges. 

Lord  Carnarvon  does  not  deny  that  the  charges  he  seeks  to 
rebut  on  the  part  of  English  Freemasons  are  true  of  many  of 
their  brethren  in  other  countries.  "I  grieve  to  think/*1  he  says, 
“ that  there  are  some  Masonic  bodies  which  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  many  of  the  charges  which  this  Encyclical  letter 
contains,  but  the  English  lodges  do  not  deserve  to  be  included 
in  the  sweeping  censure.  I fearlessly  deny  that  there  has  been 
anything  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word  or  deed,  that  can  sully 
the  fair  fame  either  of  this  lodge,  or  any  lodge  under  its  rule.” 
In  defence  of  his  proposition  he  appeals  to  the  rules  and  consti- 
tutions, one  and  all  breathing  a spirit  of  religion  and  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  law ; to  the  life  and  morals  of  the  members  of  the 
lodge ; to  the  protest  against  the  deliberate  erasion,  by  the 
French  lodges,  of  the  affirmation  of  the  immortality  of  the  sou! 
and  of  the  existence  of  God  from  their  deeds  and  charters ; and 
to  the  presence  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  of  an  Anglican  Bishop,  him- 
self a Freemason,  with  a large  number  of  clerical  Freemasons 

1 We  quote  his  words  as  reported  in  the  Frtemason  of  Jane  7,  1884. 
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around  him.  We  are  not  concerned  with  any  except  the  first  of 
these  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  virtuous  and  lofty  character  of 
English  Freemasonry.  Happily  many  men’s  lives  are  better 
than  their  opinions,  and  we  have  not  a word  to  say  against  the 
morality  or  the  virtue  of  English  Freemasons.  We  honour 
them  for  their  protest  against  the  atheism  of  the  French  lodges ; 
although  we  believe  that  in  so  doing  they  were  acting  against 
the  fundamental  principles  of  jtheir  craft.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
the  presence  of  Anglican  dignitaries  and  clergymen  in  their 
Masonic  character  at  the  reconstruction  of  an  Anglican  Cath- 
edral, since  Anglicanism  exists  as  a religion  in  virtue  of  its 
antagonism  to  Rome,  and  for  this  reason  it  naturally  gives  its 
countenance  and  support  to  a society  whose  principles  are  so 
fundamentally  opposed  to  Rome  as  the  Freemasons. 

We  confine  ourselves  therefore  to  his  first  argument,  which 
represents  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  Freemasonry  as 
breathing  a spirit  of  religion  and  of  obedience  to  the  law.  We 
assert  on  the  contrary  that  Freemasonry,  wherever  it  is  found, 
is  by  its  very  principles  opposed  to  religion  and  opposed  to  law. 
In  proof  of  this  we  shall  show — 

1.  That  Freemasonry  as  a secret  society  is  opposed  to  the 
law  of  nature,  and  is  subversive  of  the  principles  on  which 
society  is  founded. 

2.  That  the  solemn  invocation  of  Almighty  God  in  the 
Masonic  oath  is  an  unlawful  act,  forbidden  to  all  professing 
to  be  Christians. 

3.  That  the  penalties  to  which  the  Freemason  when  initiated 
offers  himself  in  case  of  the  violation  of  his  oath  are  such  as 
no  man  may  deliberately  invoke  upon  his  own  head  without 
serious  sin. 

4.  That  the  religion  of  Freemasonry  is  a religion  incom- 
patible with  Christianity,  and  a distinct  outrage  and  insult  to 
Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

5.  That  the  Deity  worshipped  by  Freemasons  is  not  the  true 
God  at  all,  and  that  the  Masonic  worship  is  therefore  a sacrilege, 
and  the  Masonic  temples  temples  of  a false  religion. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  proving  these  propositions  I 
shall  a'bstain  from  employing  any  arguments  distinctively 
Catholic,  because  I desire,  so  far  as  I can,  to  answer  Lord 
Carnarvon  on  his  own  grounds,  and  on  principles  which  a 
Protestant,  as  well  as  a Catholic,  would  allow  to  be  true. 

I say  that  Freemasonry  is  a secret  society,  and  is  therefore 
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unlawful,  and  opposed  to  the  laws  on  which  the  social  order  is 
founded.  Now  I do  not  mean  by  a secret  society  one  whose 
members  enter  into  a mutual  engagement  not  to  reveal  to  out- 
siders matters  which  affect  its  interests.  Many  such  societies 
exist,  and  exist  lawfully.  One  of  the  conditions  imposed  by 
most  trade  protection  societies  is,  that  the  contents  of  the 
circulars  sent  round  to  subscribers  should  not  be  divulged  to 
non-subscribers.  This  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
association,  and  as  long  as  the  association  has  a legitimate  aim 
and  object,  the  imposition  of  this  obligation  of  secrecy  is  per- 
fectly legitimate. 

But  a secret  society  is  something  more  than  this.  It  is  the 
association  of  a number  of  persons  for  some  object  which  is 
not  sanctioned  by  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the 
members  of  which  bind  themselves  together  by  a secret  oath. 
Now  in  an  oath  a man  solemnly  calls  God  to  witness  that  the 
statement  that  he  is  making  is  true,  or  that  the  promise  to 
which  he  is  engaging  himself  shall  be  faithfully  performed.  This 
invocation  of  the  holy  Name  of  God  cannot  be  made  except  on 
some  solemn  occasion,  and  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  public 
or  private  good  that  fidelity  should  be  ensured  under  the  most 
sacred  sanctions.  Even  in  such  cases  an  oath  cannot  be  lawfully 
administered  by  a private  individual,  except  in  so  far  as  he  in 
some  way  carries  authority  as  one  who  is  God’s  representative. 
It  is  lawful  to  administer  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  or 
Constitution  ; it  is  lawful  to  exact  of  one  who  enters  on  a public 
office  that  he  shall  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 
It  is  lawful  in  some  cases  that  a father  should  ask  his  son  to 
swear  a faithful  performance  of  some  solemn  duty.  It  is  lawful 
that  he  who  gives  evidence  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  should  be 
required  to  swear  that  he  will  tell  the  truth.  But  in  each  case 
the  person  administering  the  oath  acts  as  God’s  representative, 
and  in  some  way  or  other  carries  with  him  the  Divine  authority. 

But  in  a secret  society  the  oath  is  not  only  a private  oath 
privately  administered,  but  the  very  obligation  of  secrecy 
implies  that  it  has  no  sort  of  sanction  from  authority  or  from 
any  one  who  has  power  to  act  as  God’s  representative.  When 
the  new  Mason  is  sworn,  he  takes  an  oath  to  a body  which  is 
unrecognized  by  any  appointed  rulers  in  Church  and  State.  It 
is  therefore  administered  to  him  by  a person  who  in  bidding 
him  take  the  oath  usurps  the  position  of  a representative  of 
Almighty  God.  This  renders  the  oath  an  unwarrantable 
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profanation  of  God’s  holy  Name.  When  the  new  Mason  is 
assured  previously  to  taking  it,  that  nothing  will  be  required 
of  him  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  his  religion,  his  proper  answer 
to  the  assurance  would  be,  Why  your  very  oath  itself  is 
unlawful.  Who  are  you,  to  impose  a secret  oath  upon  me? 
The  ecclesiastical  government  I know,  the  civil  government  I 
recognize,  the  authority  founded  on  the  natural  law  I do  not 
refuse  to  obey,  but  who  are  you  ? Who  has  given  you  the  right 
of  swearing  me?  Has  the  Queen  delegated  to  you  her  authority? 
Has  the  House  of  Representatives  invested  you  with  the  office 
of  administering  oaths  in  its  name  ? Have  the  magistrates  of 
the  land  commissioned  you  to  lead  me  to  the  altar  and  make 
me  invoke  the  sacred  Name  of  the  Most  High  ? Whose  authority 
do  you  bear,  O self-appointed  assumer  of  a right  that  belongs 
only  to  God  and  those  who  possess  a delegated  power  from 
Him  ? Even  if  the  aims  and  objects  of  your  society  are  harm- 
less, even  if  they  are  beneficent,  this  does  not  justify  your  oath. 
If  you  are  an  Anglican,  your  own  Anglican  formularies  condemn 
you  when  they  limit  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  to  the  requirements 
of  the  civil  power  as  represented  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
land.2  Nay,  you  bring  yourself  directly  and  immediately  under 
the  ban,  not  of  the  Pope  whom  you  do  not  acknowledge,  nor 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  studiously  banish  from  your  un- 
Christian  assemblies,  and  exclude  from  your  profane  formularies 
of  your  worship,  but  of  that  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe 
whose  authority  you  have  not,  at  least  in  England,  as  yet 
discarded,  for  your  oath  is  a direct  and  palpable  violation  of  the 
command  of  the  Decalogue,  that  11  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.” 

This  unlawfulness  of  the  Masonic  oath  is  but  a consequence 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  Freemasonry  itself.  Freemasonry  is  a self- 
constituted  authority,  and  consequently  the  enemy  of  the  existing 
Government.  For  the  establishment  of  any  self-constituted 
authority  in  a community  necessarily  lessens  the  authority  of  the 
rightly-constituted  powers.  It  turns  the  stream  of  obedience 
into  a new  channel,  and  if  that  channel  is  not  recognized  by 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  government,  both  one  and  the  other  are 
weakened.  If  the  sap  of  a tree  is  diverted  into  a new  branch 

3 “As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  Swearing  is  forbidden  Christian  men  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  James  his  Apostle,  so  we  judge,  that  Christian  Religion  doth 
not  prohibit,  but  that  a man  may  swear  when  the  Magistrate  requireth,  in  a cause  of 
faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to  the  Prophet’s  teaching,  in  justice,  judge- 
ment, and  truth”  {39th  Article  of  Religion), 
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which  contributes  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  parent  stem,  the 
whole  of  the  tree  thereby  suffers  .from  the  change.  Freemasons 
may  boast  of  their  loyalty  to  the  State,  but  it  very  much  re- 
sembles the  loyalty  of  Irish  Orangemen.  They  are  loyal  as  long 
as  they  can  use  the  State  for  their  own  purposes.  As  long  as  the 
objects  of  the  craft  are  furthered  by  a figure  head  in  lofty  position, 
so  long  they  will  seek  to  glorify  those  who  are  the  rulers  of  the 
nation.  But  if  loyalty  to  the  throne  were  to  clash  with  loyalty  to 
their  Society,  if  the  interests  of  their  lodge  were  threatened  by 
some  Royal  prerogative  or  by  some  act  of  the  Government,  then 
their  devotion  would  be  turned  into  hostility,  their  love  into 
hatred,  as  quickly  as  the  Protestant  Orangeman  becomes  dis- 
loyal if  the  Government  shows  any  justice  to  Catholic  interests. 

In  the  same  way  Freemasons  boast  of  their  charity,  and  point 
to  the  countless  acts  of  kindness  performed  by  them  to  each  other, 
nay,  the  solid  aid  given  to  the  Brethren  and  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  Brethren  in  sickness  and  in  poverty.  But  the  Masonic 
charity  is  rather  like  the  spurious  article  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  Letter  to  the  Corinthians.  Individual  Masons  may  by  their 
personal  spirit  of  genuine  charity  do  God  service  by  their  bene- 
volence to  their  Brethren,  but  Masonic  charity  as  such  is  not 
only  of  no  account  before  God  but  is  actually  injurious  to 
true  charity.  There  is  no  real  claim  of  charity  established 
by  the  (to  say  the  least)  arbitrary  bond  which  ties  Freemasons 
together.  There  is  no  solid  reason  why  I should  help  a Free- 
mason any  more  than  any  other  man  who  appeals  to  me  for 
help.  If  I do  so,  I deprive,  or  am  likely  to  deprive  some  one 
who,  Freemasonry  apart,  would  have  a stronger  claim  on  my 
charity.  The  stream  of  charity  is  diverted  from  its  normal 
channel  by  the  intervention  of  a new  and  arbitrary  claim  set  up 
by  some  individual  of  whom  I know  nothing  except  that  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a member  of  one  or  other  of  the  Freemason 
lodges.  There  is  no  legitimate  reason  why  the  mere  fact  of 
his  having  gone  through  a certain  foolish  ceremony  and  taken 
certain  profane  oaths,  and  paid  a subscription  to  the  Society  of 
the  Freemasons,  should  make  it  imperative  for  me  to  help  him. 
If  he  were  one  of  my  relations,  he  would  have  a claim  founded 
on  the  natural  law.  If  he  were  one  of  my  fellow-citizens  or 
fellow-countrymen,  our  common  city  or  country  would  be  a 
good  reason  for  assisting  him.  If  we  had  been  schoolmates  or 
fellow-students,  if  we  had  played  in  the  same  eleven  or  rowed 
in  the  same  boat,  that  would  be  a natural  link  uniting  us.  But 
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the  mere  fact  of  our  both  having  been  admitted  into  a Society 
which  has  no  bond  recognized  by  authority  binding  its  members 
together,  is  no  sufficient  cause  why  I should  give  my  money  to 
him  instead  of  to  some  more  deserving  person  who  would  other- 
wise have  received  it.  If  the  stories  are  true  which  are  adduced 
in  evidence  of  the  practical  utility  of  being  a Mason,  the  moral 
they  teach  is  not  favourable  to  the  craft  When  we  hear,  for 
instance,  of  a traveller  who  had  fallen  among  thieves,  obtaining 
a free  ransom  from  the  chief  of  the  banditti  by  means  of  the 
secret  “pass,”  and  of  a soldier  spared  by  his  victorious  enemy 
because  he  happened  to  be  a Mason,  we  are  inclined  to  answer 
that  the  fact  may  have  been  very  serviceable  to  the  persons  who 
had  the  good  luck  thus  to  escape,  but  that  it  is  no  evidence 
whatever  in  favour  of  the  craft  It  is  no  argument  in  favour  of 
an  artificial  and  non-natural  link,  that  its  existence  may  in  some 
cases  obtain  some  signal  benefit  to  those  linked  together  in  its 
unwarranted  and  unwarrantable  bond  of  union.  It  is  no  justi- 
fication of  Freemasonry  that  a Mason’s  life  has  been  spared 
because  he  is  a Mason,  any  more  than  the  black  flag  at  the 
masthead  would  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  ships  have  some- 
times been  spared  by  other  pirates  on  account  of  their  carrying 
this  mark  of  their  association  in  the  unlawful  trade  of  piracy. 

2.  It  is  on  account  of  the  absence  of  all  authority  in  the 
Masonic  oath  that  it  labours  under  a further  disadvantage  which 
again  would  of  itself  condemn  it  It  is  because  it  proceeds 
from  no  lawful  or  recognized  power,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that 
it -is  an  unconditional  oath.  When  an  oath  is  administered  to 
me  by  any  one  who  occupies  an  official  position  in  Church,  or 
State,  or  human  society,  and  therefore  acts  as  God’s  delegate  or 
representative,  the  oath  he  administers  carries  with  it  implicitly 
the  condition  that  nothing  sinful  shall  be  required  of  the  person 
sworn.  The  moment  that  anything  is  asked  of  me,  in  virtue 
of  my  oath,  which  my  conscience  regards  as  contrary  to  my 
duty  to  God,  my  oath  at  once  ceases  to  bind.  I must  of  course 
be  careful  against  the  danger  of  persuading  myself  that  some- 
thing which  I dislike  is  sinful,  and  that  therefore  the  oath  which 
enforces  it  is  invalid,  when  it  is  really  my  judgment  which  is 
warped  by  my  aversion  to  doing  it.  It  is  at  my  own  risk  that 
I throw  over  the  obligation  of  the  oath.  But  when  I am  sin- 
cerely convinced  that  the  command  laid  upon  me  is  sinful,  then 
I am  not  only  justified  in  neglecting  the  oath  I have  taken,  but 
I am  bound  to  do  so  under  pain  of  sin,  or,  to  speak  more 
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correctly,  the  oath  vanishes  as  soon  as  such  a case  occurs, 
because  it  was  in  the  first  instance  accompanied  by  the  implicit 
condition  of  its  requirements  being  lawful.  He  who  adminis- 
tered it  administered  it  with  this  condition,  which  was  implied 
in  and  followed  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  delegate  of  a 
higher  power.  If  a lieutenant  administers  to  a private  soldier 
an  oath  to  obey  all  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  and  then  bids 
him  in  virtue  of  that  oath  do  something  entailing  disloyalty  to 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  the  oath  of  obedience  ceases  at  once 
as  regards  the  subordinate  officer.  There  was  originally  implied 
in  it  the  condition  that  the  obedience  to  the  subordinate  officer 
was  subservient  to  and  dependent  upon  the  soldier’s  duty  to  the 
higher  officers.  The  lieutenant  was  the  delegate  of  the  colonel, 
and  acted  in  his  name,  and  forfeits  his  right  to  command  as 
soon  as  he  acts  in  his  own  name  and  opposes  the  colonel’s 
authority.  Just  so  in  every  oath  administered  by  magistrates 
or  other  representatives  of  God’s  authority.  It  has  always  this 
implied  condition,  and  without  such  condition  no  oath  would  be 
lawful. 

But  in  the  Masonic  oath  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any 
such  implied  condition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Freemasons  and  all  his  subordinate  officers  are 
in  no  sense  God’s  representatives.  The  Masonic  oath  is  there- 
fore unlawful  because  it  is  of  its  own  nature  unconditional. 
There  is  a curious  confirmation  of  the  unconditional  nature  of 
die  oath  in  the  assurance  given  to  every  English  Freemason 
before  he  is  initiated  that  nothing  will  be  required  of  him  at 
variance  with  his  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  his  duty  as  a good 
citizen,  or  the  tenets  of  whatever  religion  he  professes.  This  is 
a clumsy  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  and  satisfy  the 
conscience  of  the  new  Mason.  The  Masonic  Society  knows 
that  in  its  oath  there  is  not  implied  the  condition  which  renders 
all  other  oaths  lawful,  and  so  for  the  implied  condition  it  sub- 
stitutes a declaration  which  does  not  at  all  fulfil  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  an  unconditional  oath  is  not  made  conditional  by  the 
comforting  assurance  preceding  it.  It  is  none  the  less  a leap  in 
the  dark.  If  I bind  myself  to  work  at  a certain  trade  with  the 
implied  condition  that  I may  give  it  up  as  soon  as  I find  I am 
losing  money  by  it,  this  is  a very  different  thing  from  being  first 
assured  that  it  will  be  very  profitable,  and  then  binding  myself 
unconditionally.  The  first  is  not  a rash  venture,  the  second 
necessarily  is.  If  I neglect  the  conditional  oath  on  the  non- 
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fulfilment  of  the  condition,  I do  not  in  any  way  break  the  oath. 
If  I neglect  the  unconditional  oath,  I violate  the  oath,  whatever 
the  circumstances  may  be  which  lead  to  its  violation. 

3.  But  there  is  a further  circumstance  attaching  to  the 
Masonic  oath  which  brands  it  with  immorality,  and  which  is  also 
the  consequence  of  its  unconditional  character  and  the  usurped 
authority  of  those  who  impose  it.  Conscious  or  half-conscious 
that  it  has  no  binding  force  of  its  own  founded  on  the  law  of 
God,  that  Heaven  provides  no  sanctions  for  it,  and  Hell  no 
punishment  for  those  who  afterwards  repudiate  it,  it  heaps  up 
temporal  sanctions  and  threatens  temporal  punishments  sufficient 
to  make  the  stoutest  heart  quail  if  he  believes  that  his  Fellow- 
Masons  will  be  so  wicked  as  to  enforce  them.  Even  if  he  does 
not  himself  fear  the  penalties  he  invokes  on  his  own  head,  yet  he 
ought  to  know  that  it  is  unlawful  to  express,  in  case  of  violation 
of  the  secret,  a willingness  to  be  the  victim  of  a sentence,  the 
infliction  of  which  would  be  an  atrocious  and  horrible  crime  on 
the  part  of  those  who  should  execute  it  I can  scarcely  imagine 
any  Christian  man  first  of  all  solemnly  invoking  the  sacred 
Name  of  God  to  bear  witness  to  his  fidelity  to  the  promise  of 
secrecy,  in  a matter  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  then  going 
on  to  offer  himself  to  the  most  frightful  mutilation  and  murder 
in  case  he  afterwards  violates  his  oath.3  I can  scarcely  under- 
stand how  any  man  who  recognizes  the  law  of  God  as  binding 

3 The  following  is  the  oath  taken  by  the  Apprentice  at  his  initiation.  I can  vouch 
for  its  substantial  but  not  for  its  verbal  accuracy.  “ I swear  in  the  Name  of  the 
Supreme  Architect  of  all  worlds,  never  to  reveal  the  secrets,  the  signs,  the  grips,  the 
passwords,  the  doctrines,  or  the  customs  of  the  Freemasons ; and  to  preserve  with  respect 
to  them  an  eternal  silence.  I promise  and  swear  to  God  never  to  betray  any  of  them 
either  by  writing,  by  word,  or  gesture  ; never  to  cause  them  to  be  written,  lithographed, 
or  printed  ; never  to  make  public  anything  of  that  which  has  now  been  confided  to 
me  or  of  that  which  shall  be  confided  to  me  in  the  future.  I pledge  myself  to  this 
and  submit  myself  to  the  following  penalties  if  I fail  in  keeping  my  word.  They  may 
bum  my  lips  with  a red  hot  iron,  they  may  cut  off  my  hand,  they  may  pluck  out  my 
tongue,  they  may  cut  my  throat,  they  may  hang  up  my  dead  body  in  a lodge  during 
die  admission  of  a new  Brother,  as  a scourge  for  my  faithlessness  and  as  a terrible 
warning  to  others.  Then  they  may  bum  it  and  cast  its  ashes  to  the  winds,  to  the  end 
that  there  may  not  remain  a single  trace  of  the  memory  of  my  treason.  So  help  me 
God.  Amen.”  In  the  admission  to  the  degree  of  a Fellow-craft  there  is  a similar 
oath  in  which  the  initiated  offers  himself  to  have  his  heart  tom  out,  and  in  the  admis- 
sion to  the  degree  of  Master  Mason  the  pleasant  alternative  accepted  in  case  of  the 
violation  of  the  oath  is  the  tearing  out  the  entrails  of  the  faithless  Mason.  In  the 
higher  degrees  the  further  penalties  are  proposed  of  having  the  veins  opened  and  being 
left  to  bleed  to  death,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  or  the  piercing  cold,  of  having  the 
eyes  burned  out  with  a red  hot  iron  and  the  body  left  to  be  tom  by  vultures,  &c. 
There  is  some  variation,  however,  in  the  oaths  imposed  in  different  lodges,  but  in 
substance  they  are  much  the  same  everywhere. 
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can  be  an  accomplice,  by  his  own  consent,  to  endure  to  such  an 
awful  crime  as  is  contemplated  by  the  formula  of  the  Masonic 
oath.  I suppose  that  English  Masons  would  answer  with  a 
smile  that  it  is  a mere  form,  and  that  there  is  no  corresponding 
intention,  in  the  minds  of  the  honest  men  who  are  present  at  the 
ceremony,  of  carrying  out  the  awful  threats,  even  if  the  oath  be 
violated  a hundred  times.  It  may  be  so  ; I daresay  it  is  so,  but 
this  only  transforms  the  crime  of  intended  murder  into  the  crime 
of  reckless  profanity.  God's  holy  Name  may  not  be  tossed  about 
at  random  in  the  childish  mockery  of  a pretended  crime.  Tlie 
Name  of  the  Omnipotent  may  not  be  invoked  over  the  mumbo 
jumbo  nonsense  of  a formula  which  is  intended  only  to  frighten 
the  newly  initiated  Mason,  and  which  really  means  nothing  at  all. 
I offer  Lord  Carnarvon  and  his  fellow-Masons  their  choice.  If 
their  formularies  mean  anything,  they  are  criminals  whom  the 
laws  ought  promptly  to  suppress ; if  they  are  a sort  of  harmless 
joke,  they  are  guilty  of  a profane  mockery  of  God’s  sacred 
Name. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Masonic  oath  is  generally  taken 
in  the  same  careless  and  perfunctory  manner  as  the  oaths 
formerly  required  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  undergraduates  at 
their  matriculation,  or  as  many  professional  and  legal  oaths  are 
taken  at  the  present  time.  The  applicant  for  admission  into  the 
Masonic  body  is  often  frightened  beforehand  by  the  mysterious 
hints  of  his  inventive  friends  as  to  the  awful  nature  of  the  ordeal 
through  which  he  has  to  pass.  He  finds  himself,  when  the  hour 
for  the  initiation  arrives,  surrounded  by  the  mysterious  emblems 
of  the  craft,  and  is  bewildered  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
initiation.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  nature  of  the 
oath  passes  unnoticed,  or,  if  a passing  qualm  of  conscience 
troubles  him,  he  knows  that  it  is  too  late  to  draw  back.  The 
first  oath  taken,  the  rest  follow  as  a matter  of  course.  C'est  le 
premier  pas  qui  cotlte.  Even  if  after  a time  the  Mason  realizes 
the  childish  tomfoolery  of  the  ritual  and  the  silly  imposture 
underlying  the  magniloquent  talk  in  which  Freemasons  indulge 
about  their  craft,  he  becomes  at  the  same  time  aware  that  there 
is  somehow  a real  force  binding  down  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
unlawful  oath  and  barbarous  penalties  hanging  over  him  who 
violates  it.  Even  if  he  recognizes  the  invalidity  of  such  an  oath, 
and  laughs  at  the  empty  threats  accompanying  it,  still  he  regards 
it  as  his  duty  as  a man  of  honour  not  to  reveal  the  secrets 
entrusted  to  him.  He  finds,  too,  that  Freemasonry  will  prove 
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useful  to  him  in  many  practical  ways ; m his  profession,  or  in 
his  business,  in  advancing  himself  in  general  society.  It  brings 
him  into  contact  with  men  with  whom  he  would  not  otherwise 
claim  acquaintance.  It  gives  him  opportunities  of  social  enjoy- 
ment which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  All  this 
gives  to  the  union  of  Freemasons  far  more  reality,  strength,  and 
stability  than  would  be  ensured  merely  by  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  bond  that  unites  them.  Self-interest,  that  motive  all  powerful 
with  the  majority  of  men,  prevents  the  Mason  from  relinquishing 
his  craft. 

4.  But  I have  not  yet  come  to  the  gravest  of  my  charges  against 
English  Freemasonry.  There  is  a central  vice  belonging  to  it 
far  more  pernicious  than  the  secret  oath,  far  more  insulting  to 
Almighty  God  than  the  barbarous  penalties  which,  with  mock 
solemnity,  its  members  invoke  upon  their  heads  in  the  case  of  the 
violation  of  their  oath.  There  is  an  element  in  the  religion  of 
English  Freemasonry  which  is  a greater  outrage  on  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  than  any  misuse  of  His  sacred  Name  in  their 
unauthorized  ritual.  It  is,  moreover,  strange  to  say,  the  charac- 
teristic of  Freemasonry  on  which  English  Freemasons  specially 
pride  themselves  and  regard  as  a noble  and  ennobling  conception. 
For  it  is  the  boast  of  English  Freemasonry  that  it  unites  in  one 
common  worship  all  who  believe  in  the  Supreme  Architect  of 
the  Universe,  that  it  presents  the  spectacle  of  men,  divided  in 
a thousand  points  of  doctrine,  setting  aside  their  religious 
differences  and  worshipping  in  union  that  God  whom,  under 
various  aspects  and  under  circumstances  most  widely  different; 
they  one  and  all  adore.  The  theory  sounds  a plausible  one.  In 
these  days  of  atheism  is  it  not  best,  they  say,  that  all  theists 
should  unite  together  to  save  at  least  natural  religion  and  the 
natural  law  ? that  those  who  differ  even  in  important  beliefs 
should  meet  together  and  worship  in  common  on  the  basis  of 
those  central  doctrines  on  which  they  all  agree  ? Is  not  this  a 
truly  Catholic  idea  ? In  our  temples  we  worship  the  God  and 
Father  of  all,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Supreme  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe,  the  Author  of  future  rewards  for  the  just 
and  punishment  for  the  wicked.  Is  not  this  enough  to  vindicate 
English  Freemasonry  from  the  charges  of  impiety  and  anarchy 
and  vice  with  which  the  Pope  so  liberally  assails  us  ? 

My  readers  will  remember  how,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  a proposal  was  made  by  Trajan  to  introduce  Jesus 
Christ  among  the  deities  of  the  Capitol  Already  there  were 
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assembled  there  the  deities  of  every  nation  under  the  sun, 
Jupiter  and  Osiris,  Zeus,  and  the  Teutonic  gods  stood  side  by 
side,  not,  be  it  remembered,  as  rival  claimants  for  the  supremacy 
of  Heaven,  but  as  the  various  aspects  under  which  the  Supreme 
Being  was  variously  worshipped.  Those  who  gathered  together 
to  worship  them  united,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  common 
conception  of  one  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  add  Christ  to  the  number  as  the  Christian  God,  it 
was  because  the  Romans  knew  that  to  Him  Christians  paid 
supreme  honour  as  God.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  idea 
was  one  revolting  to  Christian  sentiment  The  Christian  God  is 
necessarily,  by  die  very  fact  of  His  being  the  Christian  God,  an 
exclusive  Divinity.  He  not  only  brooks  no  rivals,  but  all  who 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  must  abjure  and  detest 
any  other  god  save  the  Christian  God.  It  was  not  merely 
that  the  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being  involved  in  the 
heathen  deities  were  imperfect  or  revolting  ones.  It  was  not 
that  the  worshippers  were  idolaters : for  among  those  who  offered 
their  prayers  to  the  deity  of  their  own  conception  there  were, 
doubtless,  some  who  were  worshipping  the  true  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  with  a faithful  and  true  heart.  The  real  reason  why 
the  idea  was  one  which  the  Christian  instinctively  rejected  with 
loathing  and  hatred,  was  that  he,  to  whom  has  been  made 
known  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Incarnate  Word,  is  thereby 
cut  off,  by  his  loyalty  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  from  any  sort 
of  common  worship  with  those  who,  culpably  or  inculpably,  do 
not  recognize  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Consubstantial  Son  of  the 
Eternal  Father.  If  he  unites  in  one  single  prayer  which  is  not, 
and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  cannot  be,  offered  in  the 
Name  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ  our  Lord,  he  is  a traitor,  rebel, 
apostate,  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently  an  enemy  of 
the  sole  Ruler  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

I have  already  urged  this  point  in  my  former  article,  but  it 
is  so  important  that  the  reader  will  forgive  me  for  insisting  on  it 
again.  If  there  is  anything  plainly  writ  down  in  the  recorded 
sayings  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  it  is  that  not  to  confess 
Christ  is  to  deny  Him,  not  to  acknowledge  Him  is  to  reject 
Him.  To  offer  a single  petition  to  God  which  purposely  omits 
and  cannot  but  omit  the  sacred  Name  of  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  renders  that  petition  displeasing  to  God,  offensive 
to  His  Divine  Majesty,  loathsome  and  disgusting  in  His  sight 
It  is  a virtual  disavowal  of  Him  on  whom  all  our  hopes  depend. 
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It  is  an  outrage  on  Him  who  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  His 
Father,  ever  making  intercession  for  us.  It  is  an  act  of  religious 
worship  which  of  malice  prepense  sets  at  nought  the  Apostle’s 
command : “ Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  If  we  do  not  offer  our  prayers  in 
His  Name,  what  room  is  left  for  Him  elsewhere  in  our  life  ? 
If  we  do  not  confess  Him  when  we  kneel  in  supplication  to  His 
Eternal  Father,  when  are  we  to  confess  Him  ? If  we  unite  with 
Jews  and  Mahometans  and  Deists  when  we  come  before  the 
footstool  of  God,  thrusting  Jesus  Christ  out  of  sight,  compelled 
to  say  nothing  about  Him  in  whom  the  Christian  should  live 
and  move  and  have  his  being,  what  are  we  except  cowards  and 
renegades,  nay,  deserters  to  the  enemy,  who  have  no  part  or  lot 
in  Him,  whose  sovereignty  we  disown,  whose  mediation  we 
practically  contemn,  whose  very  Name  we  refuse  to  mention  ? 

My  accusation,  then,  against  English  Freemasonry  is  that  it 
is  essentially  an  anti-Christian  sect  veiled  under  a flimsy  covering 
of  deism.  It  vaunts  its  loyalty  to  God,  and  so  seeks  to  cover  its 
disloyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  It  joins  in  common  worship  with  those 
who  blaspheme  our  God  and  our  Lord  as  a vile  impostor,  who 
are  as  ready  as  their  ancestors  were  to  reject  and  crucify  Him,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  only  lack  the  opportunity  to  put  to  the 
sword  every  Christian  dog  on  the  face  of  the  earth.’  No  wonder, 
then,  that  His  Vicar  on  earth  denounces  Freemasonry,  English 
as  well  as  foreign,  as  a “grave  and  widespread  evil,”  a “foul 
plague,”  “ in  which  is  revived  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  demon.” 
With  him  should  join  not  only  every  Catholic,  but  every  one 
who  calls  himself  a Christian.  Every  one  who  professes  to  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must,  if  he  be  consistent,  if  his  Christianity 
is  not  a mere  empty  name,  re-echo  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  Pope’s  denunciation  of  Freemasonry : 
u If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema.” Accursed  be  every  one  who  takes  part  with  those  who 
reject  Him.  Accursed  be  every  one  who  lifts  up  his  unholy 
hands  in  a Christless  prayer. 

5.  My  final  charge  against  Freemasonry  is  that  it  not  only 
rejects  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  it  does  not  worship  the  true  God 
at  all.  This  follows  from  what  I have  already  said,  but  I think 
I may  put  it  in  another  shape,  which  will  make  my  conclusion 
clearer.  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays  down  two 
conditions  without  which  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can 
save  his  soul.  He  must  believe  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  the 
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rewarder  of  those  who  faithfully  seek  Him  and  obey  Him.  The 
minimum  requisite  for  the  pagan  or  Mahometan  is  a belief  in 
God’s  existence,  and  in  supernatural  rewards  and  punishments. 
This  minimum,  however,  ceases  to  be  sufficient  as  soon  as  there 
dawns  upon  men  the  supernatural  light  of  Revelation.  When 
once  a man  has  come  into  contact  with  God  as  He  has  revealed 
Himself  to  men,  he  must  either  accept  or  reject  Him.  If  he 
accepts  he  steps  into  a higher  sphere ; if  he  rejects  the  God  of 
Revelation,  he  rejects  God  altogether.  If  the  light  shines  upon 
him,  and  instead  of  rejoicing  in  it,  he  slinks  away  into  the  con- 
genial darkness,  he  loses  sight  of  God.  The  dim  vision  which  he 
possessed  before,  and  which  was  sufficient  to  guide  his  steps  as 
long  as  he  had  nothing  but  the  light  of  nature  to  guide  him,  has 
through  his  own  fault  faded  away.  He  has  rejected  the  clearer 
vision  which  was  to  supply  its  place,  and  he  is  now  left  without 
any  knowledge  of  God  capable  of  animating  his  life.  He  is  like 
a man  who,  turning  away  from  the  bright  setting  sun  and  gazing 
into  the  dim  twilight,  finds  that  the  light  from  which  he  has 
turned  away  has  rendered  him  incapable  of  seeing  things  clearly 
any  longer. 

In  the  same  way  a man  who  has  accepted  the  God  of  Christian 
Revelation  cannot,  in  his  public  or  private  worship,  fall  back  on 
the  God  of  Nature.  He  cannot  strip  his  God  of  the  attributes 
revealed  by  Christianity.  He  cannot  desert  the  higher  sphere 
into  which  he  has  been  raised,  and  pay  homage  to  a God  who 
possesses  only  the  attributes  of  the  God  of  the  lower  sphere  in 
which  his  intellectual  powers  were  formerly  versed.  If  he 
attempts  it,  such  a God  is  to  him  no  longer  the  true  God.  To 
the  Christian,  God  without  Christ  is  not  God  at  all.  Christianity 
has  become  an  essential  part  of  his  conception  of  God.  He  cannot 
get  rid  of  it  and  worship  God  apart  from  Christ.  In  doing  so  he 
not  only  ceases  to  be  a Christian,  but  he  is  not  even  a Theist. 
This  new  God,  who  is  the  common  property  of  Christian,  Maho- 
metan, and  Jew,  is  a God  dishonoured.  He  is  robbed  of  His 
Divine  Attributes.  He  is  no  longer,  in  so  far  as  He  is  the  object  of 
this  common  worship,  the  Triune  God.  He  is  no  longer  the  God 
who  manifested  Himself  to  men  in  that  the  second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  took  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us.  He  is  no 
longer  the  God  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  He  is  no 
longer  the  God  who  has  founded  upon  earth  a kingdom  which 
shall  endure  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  He  is  no  longer  the 
God  whose  Holy  Spirit  was  sent  from  Heaven  to  kindle  the 
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hearts  of  men  with  the  fire  of  His  love,  and  their  intellects  with 
Divine  Wisdom.  He  is  a truncated  Deity,  a God  outside  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  God — a God  possible  to  the  heathen  who 
have  only  the  light  of  nature  to  guide  them,  but  whom  no 
Christian  can  worship  without  an  act  of  apostacy,  without  the 
guilt  of  conscious  or  unconscious  treachery  towards  Him  whom 
he  professes  to  adore. 

I think  I am  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  Masonic  worship 
is  a sacrilege,  and  the  Masonic  temples  the  temples  of  a false 
religion.  For  if  the  very  foundations  of  the  Masonic  Society  are 
rotten,  if  the  secret  oath  which  binds  together  the  members  of 
that  unhappy  sect  is  unlawful  in  itself,  subversive  of  the  social 
order,  and  a profanation  of  the  holy  Name  of  God,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  superstructure  corresponds  to  the  foundations 
and  exhibits  in  practice  that  contempt  for  Christianity,  that  enmity 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  dislike  of  all  dogmatic  religion  which 
characterizes  the  system  even  in  England.  I go  a step  further, 
and  say  with  equal  confidence  that  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder 
if  in  the  more  logical  and  consistent  minds  of  continental  Masons 
it  exhibits  that  hatred  of  all  law  and  order,  that  destruction  of 
civil  society,  that  anti-Christian  socialism,  nay  that  undisguised 
atheism  against  which  Lord  Carnarvon  and  the  English  lodges 
raised  a few  years  back  their  creditable  but  inconsistent  disclaimer. 
Once  more  they  come  forward  now  and  proclaim  themselves  loyal, 
God-fearing  men,  and  protest  loudly  against  being  included  in 
the  charges  brought  by  the  Holy  Father  against  Freemasonry  in 
general.  I have  no  doubt  that  they  do  so  in  all  honesty.  I am 
confident  that  they  firmly  believe  that  they  are  guiltless  of  the 
charges  brought  against  their  sect,  and  personally  I allow  their 
innocence.  But  if  they  are  innocent,  it  is  only  with  the  innocence 
of  self-deceit.  If  they  disclaim  on  behalf  of  their  sect,  the  dis- 
loyalty, the  unlawfulness,  the  anti-Christian  and  Godless  character 
which  distinguish  it  all  over  the  world,  it  is  only  because  they 
do  not  recognize  its  true  nature  or  the  logical  consequences  of 
its  teaching. 

Let  me  conclude  by  setting  before  them  a parable.  There  is 
said  to  be  some  subtle  poison  so  slow  in  its  power  to  destroy  that  it 
is  only  after  an  interval  of  some  days  that  it  outwardly  discovers 
any  of  its  ill  effects  in  him  who  has  partaken  of  it,  and  only  when 
weeks  have  passed  away  does  it  complete  its  work  of  destruction 
and  bring  about  his  death.  A skilled  physician  writes  a treatise 
describing  the  fatal  effects  resulting  to  those  who  swallow  this 
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poison.  He  depicts  the  pitiable  condition  of  its  victims,  the 
symptoms  of  its  effects  on  them,  the  deadly  cramp  which  seizes 
on  their  limbs,  the  burning  pain  which  consumes  them,  the 
agony  which  supervenes,  the  death  which  is  its  inevitable 
result  As  soon  as  the  treatise  is  published,  one  of  those  who 
has  swallowed  the  poison,  but  in  whose  sluggish  veins  it  has 
not  yet  taken  effect,  comes  forward  to  protest  against  the 
nonsense  talked  by  the  physician.  He  exhibits  his  apparently 
healthy  body,  his  well-set  muscles,  the  regularity  of  his  pulse, 
his  power  to  endure  fatigue,  and  laughs  scornfully  at  the  very 
idea  of  the  malady  which  is  to  come  upon  him.  He  points  to 
those  who  are  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  which  it  induces  ; 
he  speaks  with  pity  of  their  sufferings  and  deplores  their  agony, 
but  eagerly  disclaims  all  fellowship  with  them,  and  contrasts  his 
own  sound  condition  with  their  unhappy  and  dying  state. 
What  will  the  physician  answer  ? He  will  tell  him  that  he  has 
swallowed  the  same  poison,  and  that  the  same  results  will  in 
time  follow  : that  though  now  his  strong  constitution  may  show 
no  sign  of  the  corroding  venom  within  him,  yet  that  it  will  not 
be  very  long  ere  in  him  too  there  will  supervene  the  further 
development  and  final  consummation  of  that  process  of  death 
which  he  laments  in  the  poor  dying  wretches  around  him.  In 
other  words,  Freemasonry  in  England  will  bring  about,  is 
bringing  about  even  now,  lawlessness,  naturalism,  atheism, 
Godless  education,  corrupt  morality,  disregard  of  the  sanctity 
* of  marriage,  sedition,  revolution,  socialism,  communism. 

The  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
England,  with  their  Pro-Grand  Master  at  their  head,  may  receive 
the  Holy  Father's  warning  with  laughter  and  contempt  They 
may  express  in  a formal  resolution  their  astonishment  and 
regret  that  English  Freemasons  should,  by  some  strange  mis- 
apprehension of  facts,  be  included  in  his  sweeping  charges.  But 
if  they  will  look  their  own  principles  in  the  face,  they  will  see 
that  underlying  English  Freemasonry  are  the  same  principles 
which  have  produced  such  lamentable  consequences  abroad,  and 
that  from  the  same  premisses  the  same  conclusions  must  in  the 
end  infallibly  proceed. 

R.  F.  C 
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The  following  details  respecting  the  Soudan  were  picked  up  in 
a recent  conversation  with  a traveller  of  weight  and  distinction, 
whose  intimate  relations  with  the  Catholic  missions  of  the 
Soudan  have  afforded  him  exceptional  opportunities  of  gleaning 
information  about  the  situation  of  affairs  there.  They  will 
perhaps  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  The 
Month.  Their  accuracy  may  be  relied  on  in  so  far  that  they 
possess  at  least  the  merit,  rare  indeed  in  Egypt,  of  having  been 
communicated  with  perfect  sincerity  and  truthfulness  by  a person 
whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  was  undoubted. 

When  General  Hicks  set  out  from  Khartoum  on  his  disastrous 
expedition  to  El-Obeid,  he  took  with  him  as  hostages  a certain 
number  of  leading  natives,  and  in  the  number  one  Abd-el- 
Rahman-Bey,  a wealthy  slave-dealer.  This  scoundrel,  as  after 
events  proved  him  to  be,  was  all  along  in  secret  communication 
with  the  Mahdi.  He  contrived  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
English  General  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter  deferred  to 
his  advice,  and  in  particular  went  by  his  direction  as  to  the  line 
of  march  to  be  followed.  Abd-el-Rahman  guided  the  army  by 
the  right  road  as  far  as  the  wood  of  Gasgatt,  two  or  three  days* 
journey  from  El-Obeid.  But  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  out 
of  the  camp,  under  the  cover  of  the  night,  to  hold  converse  with 
the  Mahdi’s  spies.  The  army  had  supplies  of  water  sufficient  to 
last  it  till  it  reached  Gasgatt,  where,  on  emerging  from  the  wood, 
it  would  come  upon  a Birket  or  pond.  To  reach  this  sheet  of 
water  the  safest  and  surest  way  was  by  turning  the  wood,  a 
march  of  about  nine  hours*  duration.  Abd-el-Rahman  was  for 
marching  straight  through  the  wood,  which  would  take  only 
three  or  four  hours,  and  having  gained  Allah-Edim  Pasha  over 
to  his  side,  succeeded  at  last  in  persuading  Hicks  Pasha  also  to 
follow  his  treacherous  counsels.  The  army  accordingly 
advanced,  and  having  penetrated  into  the  thick  of  the  wood, 
encamped  for  the  night  in  a clear,  open  space  in  its  very 
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centre,  but  only  to  awake  on  the  following  morning  and  find 
itself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy.  Scouts  were 
immediately  sent  out  in  every  direction  ; but  they  none  of  them 
returned,  they  were  all  killed,  and  each  successive  attempt  to 
force  a way  out  was  repelled  with  loss.  The  enemy  hidden  in 
the  thicket  picked  off  his  victims  at  his  leisure  with  comparative 
impunity,  and  even  succeeded  in  piercing  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  skins  containing  the  luckless  army’s  supplies  of  water. 
This  terrible  death-agony  of  an  army  lasted  three  whole  days, 
those  who  escaped  the  lance  and  the  bullet  surviving  only  to 
die  of  thirst.  When  all  was  over.  General  Hicks  was  found 
stretched  on  the  ground,  his  naked  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
revolver  in  the  other. 

It  is  said  that  the  enemy,  scared  by  the  very  completeness  of 
his  success  and  fearing  an  ambush,  approached  the  dead  bodies 
only  with  extreme  precaution,  and  that  the  Mahdi  himself  shed 
tears  on  beholding  the  corpse  of  Allah-Edim  Pasha  and  the 
dangerous  wound  his  friend  Abd-el-Rahman  Bey  had  received 
in  the  eye.  An  immense  quantity  of  arms  and  stores  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mahdi.  Only  one  man  is  known  for  certain  to 
have  survived  the  destruction  of  Hicks  Pasha’s  army,  a Prussian 
of  the  name  of  Clotz,  who  went  over  to  the  Mahdi  two  or  three 
days  before  the  disaster,  and  who  is  to-day  in  command  of  the 
rebel  artillery.  These  details  have  been  furnished  by  a man  of 
intelligence,  who,  having  been  educated  in  Europe,  was  long 
connected  with  the  Catholic  missions  at  El-Obeid,  whither  he  is 
just  returned  to  carry  succour  to  the  imprisoned  missionaries. 

The  Mahdi  is  not  naturally  a cruel  man,  but  he  declares  that 
his  subjects  must  be  all  Mussulmans,  and  that  he  will  not  tolerate 
a Christian  within  the  limits  of  his  Empire.  Those  Christians 
who  have  been  able  to  effect  their  escape  from  El-Obeid  are 
even  yet  all  agape  and  wear  a dazed  look  when  spoken  to  about 
their  flight.  Of  this  number  is  a young  Copt  from  the 
Mouridieh  of  El-Obeid.  His  escape  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  it  was  contrived.  The  young 
man’s  mother  had  sent  a large  sum  of  money  to  a slave-dealer 
as  a bribe  to  the  latter  to  bring  her  son  home  to  her.  The 
slave-dealer,  accordingly,  having  shut  his  youthful  friend  up  in  a 
coffin,  hired  a number  of  religious  sheiks  and  mourners  of  the 
female  gender  to  attend  the  funeral  procession.  Then,  as  it  was 
getting  late  when  the  cemetery  was  reached,  he  dexterously  dis- 
missed the  attendants,  and,  accompanied  by  only  two  trusty 
VOL.  xxxii.  w 
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bearers,  went  off  afterwards  under  the  cover  of  darkness  with 
tile  deceased,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  speedily  resuscitated 
and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  flesh  walking  the  streets  of  Cairo. 

Many  of  the  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  unable 
to  escape,  have  since  turned  Mussulmans.  In  the  case  of  the 
schismatics,  being  for  the  most  part  men  who  speedily  make  up 
their  consciences  at  a crisis  of  this  kind,  there  was  no  manner  of 
hesitation.  A priest  belonging  to  the  Coptic  schism  remarked 
in  all  seriousness  when  speaking  lately  of  one  of  these  apostates, 
that  “ there  was  no  need  to  fear  for  him,  because  I am  quite 
certain,”  the  worthy  man  went  on  to  say,  “ that  at  heart  he  is  as 
good  a Christian  as  ever.”  So  far  the  Mahdi  has  spared  the 
lives  of  the  religious  women  and  missionary  priests  who  have 
fallen  into  his  clutches  in  conformity  with  a direction  of  the 
Koran : u Thy  prisoners  thou  shalt  kill,  or  thou  shalt  wait  for 
the  end  to  see  which  plan  suits  thee  the  best.”  At  first  he  allowed 
them  four  francs  a day,  a sum  which  was  first  reduced  to  two 
francs  and  then  to  one,  until,  some  three  or  four  months  ago, 
they  were  in  receipt  of  only  one  piastre  or  twenty-five  centimes 
a day.  They  have  contrived  on  three  occasions  to  send  letters, 
written  in  pencil  on  pieces  of  linen,  to  their  bishop  during  his 
stay  at  a place  called  Chellah.  “Fresh  alarms,”  they  say,  in 
words  of  touching  simplicity,  u terrors  constantly  renewed  make 
our  blood  curdle  in  our  veins.  Happy  they  who  died  in  the 
beginning  of  our  captivity.  . . . Hitherto  God  has  preserved 
us ; but  what  will  happen  to-morrow,  who  shall  say  ? ” 
Although  the  prisoners  are  not  kept  perpetually  in  sight  by 
their  keepers,  they  cannot  stray  from  the  wretched  hovels 
in  which  they  are  confined  without  risk  to  their  lives. 

Two  of  the  Mahdi’s  lieutenants,  a pair  of  tigers  in  human 
shape,  one  of  whom  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Abd-Allah-el-Tuaki, 
are  never  weary  of  heaping  indignity  and  ill-usage  on  the  poor 
Sisters  and  missionaries.  Personally,  the  Mahdi  has  no  desire 
to  cause  them  suffering.  A rumour  is  nevertheless  current  at 
Korosko  that  he  has  within  the  last  month  ordered  several 
executions  at  El-Obeid,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  missionary 
priests  and  the  Sisters  may  have  fallen  victims  to  his  cruelty. 
The  chasubles  and  other  sacred  vestments  taken  from  Catholic 
chapels  are  made  to  serve  for  saddle-cloths,  and  the  Mahdi  uses 
the  chalices  and  ciboriums  for  drinking  cups,  as  Belshazzar  of 
old  sacrilegiously  used  the  sacred  vessels  of  Jehovah. 

At  Khartoum  there  are  at  the  present  moment  no  more  than 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty  Christians  left,  amongst  whom  the  most 
remarkable  are — Gordon  Pasha,  Colonel  Stewart,  Herr  Hansal, 
the  Austrian  Consul,  M.  Herbin,  Consular  Agent  for  France,  the 
Greek  Consul,  an  Austrian  family  of  the  name  of  Klein,  and 
Brother  Dominico  Polinari,  who  has  devotedly  stayed  behind  to 
keep  guard  over  the  missionary  establishment.  He  rings  the 
chapel  bell  every  Sunday,  as  if  for  Mass,  when  three  or  four 
Catholics  meet  to  say  the  Rosary  with  him. 

The  personal  influence  of  the  Mahdi  is  perhaps  not  so  great 
as  it  is  generally  supposed  %o  be.  He  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  the 
very  men  who  but  a little  while  before  he  had  considered  his 
staunchest  allies,  and  has  even  sometimes  come  second-best  off 
out  of  the  encounter.  Once  he  went  so  far  as  to  put  to  the 
sword  two  of  his  chief  lieutenants,  of  whose  authority  he  had 
grown  jealous.  But  if  the  personal  influence  of  the  Mahdi  is 
inconsiderable,  the  religious  movement,  of  which  he  is  the  chief 
representative,  is  immense,  and  exercises  a power  which  England 
has  been  slow  to  realize  and  to  understand. 

The  English  expedition  to  Suakin,  so  far  from  arresting,  has 
even  increased  the  prevailing  fanaticism.  The  Arab  does  not 
count  his  killed.  In  the  present  instance  all  that  he  knows  is 
that  the  English  came  to  Suakin  with  their  big  ships,  their  guns, 
and  a numerous  army,  that  they  twice  over  advanced  a few 
miles  on  the  road  to  Berber  with  a long  train  of  camels,  and 
that  after  fighting  a couple  of  battles,  in  which  they  suffered  no 
slight  loss,  with  the  lieutenant  of  the  Mahdi,  they  hurried  back 
to  their  ships  and  sailed  away  again. 

The  indecisive  and  shifting  policy,  the  numberless  mistakes 
and  blunders  of  the  English  Government  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Soudan  are  unintelligible,  if  it  is  not  borne  in  mind  that  English 
officials  are  here  isolated  in  a country  of  whose  language  they 
have  but  a very  imperfect  knowledge,  and  are  engaged,  amidst 
great  and  general  unpopularity,  in  an  attempt  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  their  own  way,  after  having  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  administration  all  the  most  experienced  and 
capable  men  belonging  to  nationalities  other  than  their 
own. 

Found  fault  with  in  England,  cheated  in  Egypt,  criticized 
all  the  world  over,  they  appear  to  have  lost  the  traditional 
cocl-headedness  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  Egypt  in  the 
meantime  which  has  to  pay  the  penalty  of  all  this  bungling. 
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Here  is  one  out  of  a thousand  instances  of  the  kind  which  might 
be  cited.  Only  a few  months  since  a body  of  one  thousand 
Bedouins  was  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Esneh  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  road  open  between  Khartoum  and 
Korosko.  The  command  of  the  corps  was  confided  to  Mahmoud 
Bey,  son  of  Hussein  Pasha  Kalifa,  formerly  Governor  of  Berber, 
and  a man  of  influence.  They  were  all  given  three  months’  pay 
in  advance.  The  Bedouins  started  off  first,  Mahmoud  Bey 
having  arranged  to  join  them  at  Berber.  But  before  he  had 
reached  Korosko  he  suddenly  received  an  order  from  Cairo  to 
return  home ; and  General  Gordon,  when  he  learnt  the  arrival 
of  the  Bedouins  at  Berber,  sent  them  word  to  go  back  to  their 
respective  tribes,  telling  them  that  he  had  no  need  of  their 
services.  The  English  authorities  have  quite  recently  applied 
to  Hussein  Pasha,  asking  him  to  raise  his  body  of  Bedouins 
once  again  with  a view  to  reopening  communications  between 
Khartoum  and  Berber ; but  they  have  received  for  answer  that 
their  application  comes  a day  after  the  fair,  the  thing  being  now 
no  longer  possible.  , . 

The  Hussein  Pasha  just  named  is  a personage  of  some  note. 
The  son  of  the  Chief  of  the  Abbad^s,  a powerful  tribe  inhabiting 
the  country  north  of  Suakin  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
he  has  forty  sons  and  daughters,  to  say  nothing  of  his  children 
under  three  years  of  age,  who  have  not  as  yet  left  the  harem, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  the  nursery.  Whilst  Governor  of  Berber 
he  committed  some  fault,  for  which  he  was  banished  to  Edfar. 
When  it  became  necessary  for  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  withdraw  their  negroes  and  missionaries  from 
Khartoum,  they  were  told  that  he  was  the  only  man  rich  and 
powerful  enough  to  supply  the  fugitives  with  the  hundred  and 
odd  camels  required  for  their  conveyance  to  Berber.  A request 
to  that  effect,  backed  by  several  of  the  consuls,  was  therefore 
addressed  to  Hussein  by  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  district. 
Hussein  lost  no  time  in  furnishing  the  required  number  of 
camels  and  the  necessary  provisions  to  the  day  and  the 
hour  named.  His  promptitude  and  energy  on  this  occasion 
directed  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  disgraced  but 
still  powerful  Pasha,  who  was  in  consequence  soon  after 
appointed  Governor  of  Dongola. 

The  populations  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  between 
Assouan  and  Korosko  are  composed  of  a very  different  class 
of  beings  from  the  poor  fellahs  of  Upper  Egypt.  Their  code 
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of  morality,  for  example,  is  so  extremely  stern  that  a 
woman  taken  in  sin  is  infallibly  put  to  death  and  her 
corpse  buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Whenever 
any  quarrel  arises  amongst  them,  the  chief  of  the  village 
calls  together  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  locality,  who 
deliver  judgment,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  which 
often  takes  the  shape  of  a fine  in  money  or  of  a sheep  to  be 
shared  amongst  the  members  of  the  jury.  A Nasher,  ot 
government  inspector,  makes  the  round  of  the  villages  to  keep 
order  and  see  to  the  payment  of  the  taxes.  The  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  woman  is  to  grind  corn  between  two  revolving 
stones.  When  not  so  occupied,  they  spend  their  time  in  endless 
squabbles  with  one  another.  The  men  appear  to  be  of  a quieter 
and  more  peaceable  disposition. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  change  will  before  long 
be  made  in  the  conditions  of  London  water  supply,  and  the 
subject  indeed  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first  which  a 
new  government  of  London,  should  it  be  organized,  would 
have  to  deal  with.  The  present  mode  of  supply  by  companies, 
who  practically  do  not  compete  with  each  other,  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  a monopoly  in  private  hands,  and  there- 
fore very  much  more  unfavourable  to  the  public  interest  than 
a monopoly  held  in  the  hands  of  a municipal  corporation,  which 
would  be  more  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  elected  by  tax-payers.  The  charges  of 
the  water  companies  seem,  from  the  periodical  newspaper  wail 
of  the  over-burdened  householder,  to  be  considered  to  involve 
such  a numerous  class  of  grievances,  that  a new  municipal 
body  too  would  probably  be  anxious  to  inaugurate  their  reign 
by  a measure  which  might  make  it  popular  with  a very 
large  class  of  citizens. 

The  unequal  incidence  of  charges  for  water  is  of  course 
only  to  be  mitigated  by  a change  in  the  system  of  supply, 
and  the  adoption  of  new  appliances  at  an  immense  outlay 
which  companies  whose  days  are  numbered,  are  not  likely  to 
undertake,  even  with  ample  means  at  their  disposal,  for  the 
result  would  be  to  lessen  their  revenue.  The  same  considera- 
tions weigh,  no  doubt,  though  scarcely  to  the  same  extent, 
with  municipal  councils.  But  new  brooms  are  apt  to  start 
their  career  with  a clean  sweep;  and  with  a strong  expres- 
sion of  the  public  feeling  London  might  perhaps  receive  the 
boon  of  a water  reform  from  her  new  councillors. 

It  is  well  then  that  public  attention  should  be  kept  awake 
on  the  matter.  The  public  wants  its  water  cheaper,  and  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  it 
good.  The  recent  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  disease  germs  by  Pasteur,  Koch,  Burdon  Sanderson, 
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Cuninghame,  and  many  others,  is  beginning  to  open  the 
minds  even  of  the  obtuse  on  the  importance  of  the  part  water 
plays  in  our  existence.  In  any  arrangements  for  urban  water 
supply  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  immense  acquisition  of  chem- 
ical and  microscopical  knowledge  which  has  signalized  recent 
years  should  be  applied,  and  compliance  with  the  conditions 
which  science  points  out  as  requisite  should  be  considered 
even  before  expense. 

We  think  then  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  put  before  our  readers 
a few  of  the  principal  ascertained  facts  bearing  upon  water 
supply. 

Water  is  an  indispensable  agent  ift  every  kind  of  sanitary 
improvement  Nay,  we  will  even  venture  further  and  assert 
that  the  abundant  domestic  and  personal  use  of  water  is  a 
means,  as  it  is  an  indication  and  concomitant,  of  increased 
civilization  and  refinement  That  the  importance  of  water 
supply  has  been  growing  in  the  eyes  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
public  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  between  the  years  1847  and 
1871  there  have  been  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  this  country 
no  fewer  than  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  Acts  concerning  the 
water  supply.  Of  this  number  three  hundred  and  ten  were 
obtained  by  companies,  and  two  hundred  and  nine  by  local 
authorities,  and  fourteen  were  general  regulating  Acts. 

Mr.  Perry,  to  whose  Manual  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
statistics  which  we  shall  use  in  the  present  paper,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  has  been  quite  enough  legislation  upon  the  subject^ 
and  that  what  is  now  chiefly  requisite,  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
water,  is  to  put  into  application  the  knowledge  and  the  rules  and 
principles  which  science  and  experience  have  furnished.  Times 
have  vastly  changed  since  water  used  to  be  sold  forty  years  ago 
in  many  towns  at  one  penny  or  halfpenny  per  bucket  Now 
most  houses  are  supplied  by  pipes  at  fixed  rates,  the  maximum 
of  which  is  decided  by  the  legislature.  And  recently  by  the 
Public  Health  (Water)  Act,  1878,  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
rural  sanitary  authority  not  only  to  see  that  every  occupied 
dwelling  within  its  district  has,  within  a reasonable  distance, 
a sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water,  but  also  that  no  house 
newly  built  shall  be  occupied  without  there  being  an  adequate 
supply  of  wholesome  water.  In  1874  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners  issued  a report  upon  the  domestic  water  supply 
of  Great  Britain,  in  which  they  say  (1)  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  large  towns  except  Lonaop  have  an  abundant  supply 
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of  good  water,  but  that  (2)  in  many  towns  and  villages  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  and  (3)  that  immense  numbers  of  the 
people  are  daily  exposed  to  the  risk  of  infection  from 
typhoidal  discharges,  and  periodically  to  that  from  cholera. 
As  to  the  rural  supply  of  water,  they  say  that  “ the  remaining 
twelve  millions  of  country  population  derive  their  water 
almost  exclusively  from  shallow  wells,  and  these  are,  so  far 
as  our  experience  extends,  almost  always  horribly  polluted  by 
sewage  and  animal  matters.”  This  last  statement,  however, 
Mr.  Perry  considers,  exaggerates  the  reality.  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  question,  we  may  appro- 
priately quote  the  statement  of  Mr.  Simon,  the  late  medical 
officer  to  the  Privy  Council  and  Local  Government  Board.  He 
believed  it  to  be  the  common  conviction  of  persons  who  had 
studied  the  subject,  that  “the  deaths  which  we  in  each  year 
register  in  this  country  are  fully  125,000  more  numerous  than 
they  would  be  if  existing  knowledge  of  the  chief  cause  of 
diseases,  as  affecting  masses  of  the  population,  were  reasonably 
well  applied.” 

With  regard  to  the  water  supply  of  towns,  the  complete  par- 
liamentary returns  recently  published  seem  to  show  the 
advantage  of  the  supply  being  under  the  control  of  the  local 
authority  rather  than  under  the  management  of  private  com- 
panies, the  former  supplying  a greater  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion than  the  latter.  Nearly  all  the  principal  towns  are  supplied 
with  plenty  of  good  water,  and  in  most  of  them  the  supply  is 
under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities.  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, which  already  possess  large  waterworks,  have  recently 
obtained  powers  from  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  construct 
further  works  of  far  greater  extent  than  anything  of  the  kind 
previously  existing  in  the  country. 

The  appalling  possibilities  of  water  as  a vehicle  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  infectious  germs  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and 
other  epidemic  diseases,  which  scientific  investigators  are 
every  day  demonstrating  more  clearly,  and  recently  the 
discovery  by  Dr.  Koch  of  the  cholera  bacillus  in  Indian  tank 
water,  should  prompt  the  most  careful  supervision  over  the  water 
supply  of  the  population.  But  more  than  that;  we  cannot  but  re- 
echo Mr.  Perry’s  wish  “ to  fix  upon  every  individual  a sense  of 
personal  responsibility  in  these  matters  [*>.,  the  abundance  and 
purity  of  the  water  supply].  It  is  not  enough  to  admit  in  a 
general  way  their  importance  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
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being ; there  is  something  to  be  done  probably  under  your  own 
roof,  certainly  within  the  reach  of  your  influence.” 

We  entertain  for  chemistry,  as  for  every  other  science,  the 
greatest  respect,  but  chemistry  is,  at  least  in  its  present  stage, 
imperfect,  and  inadequate  to  solve  many  problems  which  science 
would  fain  resolve.  We  agree  therefore  entirely  with  Mr.  Perry, 
that  though  chemical  analysis  is  of  the  greatest  value,  it  can 
scarcely  be  relied  on  alone  to  decide  what  water  is  salubrious  for 
drinking  purposes.  Thus  “we  are  told  by  one  school  of 
chemists  that  we  may  unhesitatingly  drink  water  which  is  con- 
demned by  another  school  as  being  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion, and  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  in  the  present 
unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
the  guidance  of  chemical  analysis  cannot  be  unreservedly 
followed.”  It  is  much  better  frankly  to  recognize  this  than  to 
place  a blind  reliance  upon  the  assertions  of  dogmatic  specialists. 
The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  in  1878  had  to 
consider  a Bill  for  the  water  supply  of  Durham  is  evidently 
of  this  opinion,  for  although  six  eminent  chemists  spoke  very 
favourably 'x>f  the  water  to  be  supplied,  the  Committee  refused 
to  pass  the  Bill  because  the  river  from  which  the  water  was  to  be 
taken  received  higher  up  the  drainage  of  several  towns  and 
villages  containing  altogether  a population  of  about  ninety 
thousand.  Nevertheless  one  of  the  analysts  employed  had 
declared  it  “ an  exceedingly  good  water  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  sewage  contamination.”  It  is  remarkable  also  that  the 
season  of  the  year  and  other  circumstances  make  a great  differ- 
ence in  the  analysis  of  water,  especially  that  of  streams.  Thus 
Professor  Frankland  analyzed  the  water  of  a stream  at  four 
different  times.  When  the  stream  was  very  full  it  would  have 
been  condemned  as  impure,  while  when  it  was  low  and  con- 
tained little  water  it  would  have  been  called  very  pure  and  free 
from  organic  matter.  The  diseases  which  are  conveyed  through 
water  are,  as  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  due  to  certain  minute 
organisms — bacteria — and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  these 
elude  the  most  searching  chemical  analysis,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  1869  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply  is  justified.  The 
Commission  says : “ Where  a minute  quantity  of  organic  matter 
escapes  destruction,  it  would  seem  that  chemistry  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  pronounce  authoritatively  as  to  its  exact 
quality  and  value,  and  with  microscopic  living  organisms 
especially,  chemistry  is  incompetent  to  deal,  and  other  modes  of 
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examination  are  needed.”  It  is  strange  under  these  circum- 
stances that  the  Commissioners  did  not  resort  to  microscopical 
examination  of  different  samples  of  water.  Impure  water 
often  displays  swarms  of  minute  organisms  under  the 
microscope.  Dr.  H assail  has  shown  how  useful  the  microscope 
may  be  in  such  cases  in  his  report  to  the  Committee 
appointed  after  the  epidemic  of  1854.  From  him  we  learn 
that  the  water  supplied  to  London  “still  contains  considerable 
numbers  of  living  vegetable  and  animal  productions.” 

Besides  its  purity  from  organic  matter,  another  important 
quality  of  water  that  has  to  be  considered  in  questions  of  supply 
is  its  degree  of  hardness.  “ The  use  of  excessively  hard  water 
for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  objectionable  mainly 
for  the  waste  that  takes  place  in  washing  and  culinary  opera- 
tions, and  the  injury  to  boilers  and  cooking  utensils.  As  to  the 
comparative  economy  of  the  two  kinds  of  water,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  advantage  is  considerably  on  the  side  of  soft 
water.”  It  was  estimated  by  a Chemical  Commission  upon  the 
Water  Supply  of  London  in  1851  that,  setting  the  use  of  soda 
aside,  the  use  of  soft  water  instead  of  the  ordinary  London 
water  for  washing  linen  would  save  about  a third  of  the 
amount  of  soap  at  present  necessary,  and  effect  a still  greater 
saving  in  labour.  According  to  Mr.  Bateman,  a Scotch  engineer, 
the  introduction  of  soft  water  into  Glasgow  instead  of  hard, 
resulted  in  a saving  of  two  shillings  per  head  of  the  population, 
to  say  nothing  of  diminished  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  in 
washing.  Glasgow  manufacturers,  who  use  soap  in  large 
quantities,  estimated  that  their  consumption  was  reduced  one- 
half  by  the  change  in  the  water  supply.  Practical  experience 
supplies  many  considerations  of  this  nature  which  will  scarcely 
have  occurred  to  those  who  have  not  specially  studied  the 
subject 

Much  may  be  done  towards  purifying  water  by  filtration,  but 
perhaps  not  so  much  as  it  has  lately  been  the  fashion  to  believe. 
We  are  warned  against  the  use  of  domestic  filters  now  so  much 
in  vogue,  unless  these  are  carefully  kept  clean  and  renewed  at 
proper  intervals.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  reported 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  best  house  filters,  that  “ myriads  of 
minute  worms  were  developed  in  the  animal  charcoal  and  passed 
out  with  the  water  when  the  filters  were  used  for  Thames  water, 
and  when  the  charcoal  was  not  renewed  at  sufficiently  short 
intervals.  Filtration,  however,  is  often  indispensable,  and  so 
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long  as  the  substance  used  (the  best  is  animal  charcoal,  or 
spongy  iron)  is  constantly  renewed  is  very  effective. 

The  cutting  of  the  New  River,  which  supplies  such  a 
large  portion  of  London  with  water,  was  due  to  the  private 
enterprise  of  Hugh  Myddelton,  in  1609,  when  the  town 
council  had  not  the  energy  and  courage  to  carry  out  such  an 
undertaking  themselves. 

The  two  principal  systems  of  water  distribution  are  the 
intermittent  and  the  constant.  The  constant  supply  system 
combines  the  advantages  of  convenience  to  the  consumer 
and  superior  economy.  Constant  supply  is  defined  by  the 
Waterworks  Act  as  a supply  “constantly  furnished  at  such 
pressure  as  will  make  the  water  reach  the  top  storey  of  the 
highest  houses  within  certain  limits.”  Intermittent  service 
means  that  the  water  is  generally  turned  into  the  distributing 
main  pipes  every  day  for  a certain  length  of  time ; as  the  water 
thus  supplied  must  be  kept  for  use  during  the  remainder  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  very  liable  during  this  time  to  contract 
impurities,  more  especially  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  This 
system  is  moreover  more  liable  to  leakage,  and  also  to  con- 
tamination with  sewage  or  foul  gases  ; again,  in  case  of  a 
fire,  water  cannot  be  procured  without  delay.  The  intermittent 
system,  too,  requires  a greater  number  of  employes,  thus  adding 
considerably  to  the  expense. 

Except  that  the  intermittent  system  seems  more  liable  to 
leakage,  the  reason  why  more  water  is  consumed  under  it  than 
under  the  system  of  constant  supply  is  not  quite  clear.  That 
this  however  is  actually  the  fact  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
statistics  which  have  been  collected.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  “the  consumption  per  hour,  in  any  district  or  town 
increases  as  the  total  number  of  hours’  supply  per  day  decreases  ; 
and  the  inconvenience  and  danger  to  which  consumers  are 
exposed  increase  and  decrease  in  precisely  the  same  order  and 
proportion.” 

A few  examples  of  the  various  amounts  of  consumption  of 
water  per  head  under  each  system  in  different  towns,  which  we 
extract  from  Mr.  Perry’s  tables,  may  interest  our  readers. 

Thus,  under  the  intermittent  system  in  London  the  con- 
sumption of  water  per  head  is  32  gallons  per  day ; Birken- 
head, 29^  ; Oxford,  50.  While  under  the  constant  supply 
system,  in  Dublin,  the  consumption  of  water  per  head  is  38 
gallons  per  day ; Edinburgh,  40 ; Leeds,  23 ; Manchester,  20 ; 
Sheffield,  18. 
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In  America,  in  the  United  States,  the  consumption  of  water 
per  head  per  diem  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  varying  from  138  gallons  a day  in  Washington  (1878), 
to  21  gallons  a day  in  Providence  (1877). 

A few  examples  of  the  various  amounts  of  water  consump- 
tion per  head  among  different  classes  of  the  urban  population  in 
England  may  also  probably  not  be  without  interest. 

District  of  inferior  houses  occupied  by  labourers,  1 1 gallons 
per  head  ; small  old  houses,  middle  class,  and  numerous  shops, 
; clerks,  artisans,  and  small  shopkeepers,  12  ; best  class  of 
town  houses,  21  ; large  suburban  houses  with  gardens,  30  to 

50 

In  the  matter  of  waste  and  leakage,  the  American  towns 
seem  by  far  the  most  extravagant.  The  amount  of  waste  is 
chiefly  ascertained  by  observing  the  outflow  of  water  during  the 
night  especially  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three  a.m.,  when 
of  course  the  loss  of  water  is  chiefly  the  result  of  leakage.  In 
New  York  the  engineer  who  designed  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
estimated  the  requirements  thirty  years  ago  at  25  gallons  per 
head,  but  the  actual  consumption  is  at  present  75  gallons  per 
head  per  day,  of  which  the  greater  part,  as  has  been  ascertained, 
is  waste,  and  the  aqueduct  cannot  convey  sufficient  water,  so 
that  while  new  plans  for  supply  are  being  considered,  measures 
for  suppressing  the  waste  are  also  receiving  attention.  Several 
of  the  English  Water  Acts  contain  provisions  for  guarding 
against  waste.  Thus  by  the  Act  of  1 847  a penalty  of  £ 5 is 
imposed  for  wilful  waste.  The  same  Act  empowers  water- 
works' officers  to  inspect  premises  to  see  if  there  is  any  waste 
or  misuse  of  water,  and  by  the  Act  of  1852  powers  were  granted 
to  the  London  water  companies  to  prescribe  the  size,  nature,  and 
strength  of  pipes,  cocks,  &c.  In  the  country,  as  well  as  in  towns, 
water  is  apt  to  be  rendered  impure  and  unwholesome  by  the 
admixture  of  sewage  : for  instance,  farms  and  villages  upon  the 
banks  of  a stream,  instead  of  employing  their  sewage,  according 
to  modern  principles,  to  enrich  the  land,  let  it  flow  into  the 
stream,  carrying  poison  to  those  who  live  lower  down  its  banks 
and  derive  their  drinking  water  from  it.  The  shallow  wells  too, 
which  are  common  in  the  country,  are  apt  to  contain  unwhole- 
some water  by  reason  of  the  sewage  and  organic  matter  which 
permeate  the  surrounding  earth  and  percolate  into  them. 

During  the  recent  debate  on  the  Burials  Bill,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Cameron,  with  a view  of  favouring  cremation,  some  very 
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unpleasant  assertions  were  made  about  the  proximity  of 
cemeteries  to  the  supplies  of  potable  water.  Not  impossibly 
they  may  have  been,  though  with  entire  sincerity,  exaggerated 
by  the  ardent  advocates  of  cremation.  Still  they  are  such  as 
to  need  consideration  in  connection  with  the  present  subject,  and 
as  the  summary  method  of  forestalling  the  processes  of  nature  in 
the  disposal  of  our  dead  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  to  any  large 
extent  in  England,  this  danger  must  never  be  left  out  of  sight  in 
new  water  supply  schemes. 

In  the  space  at  our  disposal  we  have  been  able  merely  to 
touch  upon  a few  leading  points  in  the  important  matter  of 
water  supply,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  tedious  technicalities  which  of  course  a thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  matter  would  involve. 

We  deprecate  waste  and  uphold  economy  in  the  employ- 
ment of  water  as  of  all  other  good  gifts  of  the  Creator,  but  we 
certainly  advocate  a copious  and  constant  supply,  and  are 
opposed  to  any  restrictions,  even  in  the  interests  of  economy, 
which  would  limit  the  legitimate  use  of  water.  Social  improve- 
ment will,  it  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say,  keep  pace  with 
and  even  to  some  extent  depend  on  a more  liberal  use  of  water, 
and  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  high  charges,  or  any  other  checks 
which  may  militate  against  this  must  be  discouraged  as  bars  to 
social  advance.  There  is,  after  all,  a good  deal  of  sound  sense 
in  the  old  adage  “ Cleanliness  next  to  Godliness.” 

H.  w. 
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PART  THE  SECOND.  1 843 — 1 847. 

The  history  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  Catholic  Institute  was 
related  in  my  last  article  with  a good  deal  of  detail.  A more 
selective  treatment  may  be  appropriate  in  dealing  with  the  last 
half  of  its  short  decade  of  existence.  The  annual  meeting  of 
1843  was  marked  by  all  the  signs  of  a decline.  In  place  of  the 
enthusiastic  crowds  who  in  former  years  gathered  to  hear  and 
cheer  O’Connell,  the  Chairman,  Lord  Camoys,  could  only  con- 
gratulate himself  on  being  “ surrounded  by  so  many  of  the 
aristocracy  and  by  so  respectable  an  assembly.”  The  Report, 
while  recording  some  moderate  degree  of  activity  in  moving 
for  redress  of  grievances  and  in  circulating  tracts,  showed  a 
further  falling  off  in  the  finances  to  the  extent  of  £200.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  when  taken  in  connection  with 
O’ConneH's  motion  for  the  enrolment  of  Associates  paying  one 
shilling  each,  which  had  been  so  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
previous  meeting.  How  much  might  have  been  accomplished 
had  this  resolution  been  effectively  carried  out  was  triumphantly 
shown  by  Father  Moore  of  Poplar,  who  in  his  own  poverty- 
stricken  district  had  enrolled  three  thousand  Associates,  their 
united  contributions  amounting  to  ^150.  With  the  exception 
of  some  humourous  words  from  Father  Moore,  who  introduced 
to  the  meeting  a numerous  deputation  of  his  “ Wapping  Boys,” 
the  only  noteworthy  speech  of  the  day  was  that  of  Mr. 
Langdale.  After  commenting  on  the  "splendid  example” 
set  by  Father  Moore  and  his  congregation,  Mr.  Langdale 
made  a very  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  great  work  to 
which  he  was  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days,  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  Catholic  poor.  To  what  purpose  was  it, 
he  asked,  to  rejoice  over  some  scores  of  converts  while, thousands 
of  the  household  of  faith  were  suffered  to  fall  away  unheeded  ? 
The  Dissenters  had  in  a year  collected  £568, 000,  and  distributed 
two  millions  of  tracts.  What  a contrast  was  offered  by  the 
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Catholics  with  their  paltry  contribution  of  j£i,ioo  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Institute.  He  concluded  by  expressing  a hope 
that  "if  the  Institute  were  really  destined  to  expire,  some  other 
institution,  even  more  calculated  to  serve  Catholicity, . . . would 
arise  from  its  ashes.” 

In  an  article  in  the  Tablet  for  the  24th  of  June,  entitled 
“British  Catholics  and  Scotch  Seceders ” — for  which  he  received 
the  warm  thanks  and  congratulations  of  Bishop  Baines — Mr. 
Lucas,  while  insisting  that  there  was  only  too  much  ground  for 
Mr.  Langdale’s  fears  for  the  existence  of  the  Institute,  speaks 
in  die  following  terms  of  the  hope  which  he  had  expressed  : 

This  “hope”  of  Mr.  Langdale’s  has  set  us  upon  thinking  what  the 

nature  of  such  an  institution  might  be We  ask  ourselves  what  is  the 

greatest  and  most  pressing  want  of  the  Catholic  body,  to  supply  which 
any  general  organization  can  be  made  available?  We  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  is  a want  of  controversial  tracts  ? whether  it  is  a want  of 
prayer-books,  or  of  books  of  any  kind  ? whether  it  is  a want  of  means 
to  protect  ourselves  against  legislative  or  magisterial  oppression? 
whether  it  is  any  or  all  of  these  things,  or  anything  having  any  con- 
nection with  or  analogy  or  relation  to  these  things  ? We  answer,  that 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  it  is.  Tracts,  books,  and  protection  we 
want  in  abundance.  But  what  we  want  more  is  inclination  to  read  the 
tracts,  disposition  to  turn  the  books  to  account,  and  provision  to  stand 
in  no  need  of  protection.  In  other  words,  we  want  the  prime  necessities 
of  our  poor  provided  for — first  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  and  public  worship;  then  in  relation  to  education;  and 
lastly  in  relation  to  their  corporal  necessities.  In  other  Words,  priests 
and  churches ; schoolmasters  and  school-houses ; and  then  a long  train 
of  benevolent  institutions  for  supplying  the  needs  of  this  bodily  and 
human  existence.  The  last  of  these  three  objects  we  may  leave  out  of 
account  for  the  present,  because  they  are  in  themselves  the  least 
pressing.  . . . But  the  two  former  objects  are  of  pressing  and  momentary 
necessity.  They  may  be  seen  to  involve — they  are  known  to  involve — 
directly  and  immediately,  the  eternal  happiness  of  vast  masses  of  the 
population.  And  yet  we  allow  year  after  year  to  go  on,  and  leave  it  to 
chance  zeal  and  unmethodical  exertion  to  remedy  this  universal,  and 
most  terrible  defect 

But  then ...  do  not  these  matters  of  priests,  churches,  and  schools 
concern  our  spiritual  superiors  ? and  can  any  lay  or  mixed  organization 
effectually  deal  with  them  ? We  answer  emphatically  that  these  things 
do  indeed  concern  our  spiritual  superiors  as  to  the  spiritual  part  of  them. 
But  as  to  finding  the  temporal  means  for  the  execution  of  the  spiritual 
functions,  this  concerns  the  laity  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively.  When  we 
pass  from  the  shadows  of  this  world  to  the  realities  of  the  next,  we  shall 
discover  that  they  do  concern  us  all  very  materially  and  substantially 
indeed \ 
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These  points  are  ably  enforced  by  a comparison  with  the 
energetic  action  and  thorough  organization  of  the  Scottish  Free 
Kirk,  then  of  recent  birth.  In  two  months  the  members  of  this 
enterprising  body  had  raised  a sum  of  £250, 000. 

The  Scotch,  moreover,  are  proceeding  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
after  Christian  principles,  in  another  respect.  They  are  not  talking  of 
building  handsome  and  expensive  churches  elaborately  ornamented  in 
one  parish,  while  another  is  left  without  church  or  minister  for  want  of 
a sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  ecclesiastical  luxuries  before  referred  to. 
No;  they  are  going  on  the  good  old  rule  of — first  necessaries,  then 
conveniences,  lastly  luxuries.  They  fix  a stipend  for  each  minister; 
they  adopt  the  most  economical  style  of  building ; and  they  say,  “ we 
will,  in  the  first  instance,  out  of  this  national  fund,  take  care  that  every 
member  of  our  Kirk  is  supplied  with  the  ministrations  of  his  faith  at 
the  earliest  possible  instant.  This  done,  we  leave  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries  of  each  locality  to  be  provided  for  ad  libitum , according  to 
the  means  and  wishes  of  each  locality.  These  latter  we  leave  to  local 
public  spirit,  to  chance,  and  to  the  voluntary  promptings  of  zeal.  But 
as  to  the  former,  it  is  the  business  of  the  whole  body  to  see  to  it  that 
no  single  individual  of  the  body  is,  if  possible,  unprovided  with  the 
bread  of  life.  This  indispensable  we  take  into  our  hands  at  the  first 
moment  of  our  corporate  existence,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  will 
never  rest  until  this  at  least  be  accomplished.”  Here  is  an  example  for 
us  to  follow. 

The  only  thing  wanting  to  the  Institute  [adds  the  writer]  is  neither 
better  times  nor  better  supporters,  but  energy,  spirit,  management,  and 
method  at  head  quarters.  These  will  beget  confidence,  confidence  will 
beget  funds.  With  these  everything  may  be  accomplished,  without  these 
nothing. 

But  neither  the  earnest  pleading  of  Mr.  Langdale,  nor  the 
more  vehement  upbraidings  of  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet , availed 
to  wake  the  Institute  from  its  lethargy.  No  meeting  at  all  was 
held  in  1844,  and  it  became  evident  that  a change  either  of 
programme,  or  of  method,  or  both,  was  imperatively  required. 
After  much  earnest  deliberation  and  much  consultation  with 
the  bishops,  it  was  at  last  determined  that  the  Institute  should 
undertake  as  one  of  its  main  objects  the  promotion  of  what  was 
then  called  “ charitable  education,”  and  to  this  end  a new  set  of 
rules  was  framed. 

Into  this  work  the  chairman  of  the  new  acting  committee, 
the  Hon.  C.  Langdale,  threw  himself  with  all  his  heart  and  soul 
At  the  annual  meeting  tof  1845,  m moving  the  adoption  of  the 
new  rules,  he  reminded  his  hearers  in  a touching  speech  that 
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munificent  generosity  in  the  building  of  handsome  churches, 
and  exuberant  rejoicings  over  the  recent  conversions  which  at 
that  time  were  making  such  a stir,  alike  contrasted  with  the 
practical  neglect  of  thousands  of  our  poor  children.  He  added  : 

I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  if  we  were  once  bound  together, 
as  it  is  the  object  of  the  Institute  to  bind  us, — if  the  poor  man  were  but 
to  consider  that  his  penny  is  as  valuable  in  the  aggregate  as  the  rich 
man’s  pound — the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  would  not  even  now,  late 
in  the  day  as  it  is,  rally  round  this  Institute  and  enable  it  to  procure 
funds  for  this  spiritual  destitution  and  atone  for  this  neglect 

Bishop  Brown,  of  Wales,  spoke  on  the  same  occasion  some 
words  which  deserve  to  be  quoted.  Taking  up  the  oft-recurring 
subject  of  “ apathy,”  in  the  existence  of  which  his  lordship 
expressed  his  firm  belief,  he  said  : 

77te  cause  of  this  apathy  is  the  security,  the  perfect  security , of  our  faith . 
The  Sectarians,  who  are  really  in  search  of  a religion,  make  use  of  all 
efforts  to  persuade  others  to  accompany  them  along  their  dark  path,  for 
in  their  darkness  they  are  glad  of  a companion;  but  the  Catholic  is 
secure  under  authority,  and,  engrossed  with  his  own  duties,  he  forgets 
others.  You  may  not  agree  with  me,  but  I am  persuaded  that  this 
accounts  for  the  alleged  apathy . They  satisfy  themselves  with  faith,  for- 
getting that  without  good  works  faith  is  unavailing. 

The  Bishop  entered  an  earnest  protest,  on  behalf  especially 
of  his  own  district  of  Wales,  against  the  discontinuance  of  the 
publication  of  tracts. 

There  at  least  these  tracts  are  of  great  value,  for  in  our  poverty  we 
have  neither  books  nor  tracts,  and  unless  the  Institute  can  assist  us  we 
shall  be  left  to  our  deplorable  ignorance  and  deep  poverty.  [There 
were,  he  said,  only  two  Catholic  schools  in  all  Wales.]  Do  we  not 
need  your  aid  ? And  we  have  some  claim  to  it ; for  had  a Catholic 
Institute  existed  one  hundred  years  ago,  dispersing  books  and  tracts, 
and  doing  not  only  what  you  purpose  to  do  but  what  you  have  done, 
one  half  of  the  principality  would  have  been  Catholics. 

He  strongly  emphasized  his  conviction  that,  a century  before 
the  time  at  which  he  spoke,  and  previous  to  the  inroads  of 
Methodism,  44  the  Welsh  were  Catholics ; ” and  concluded  with 
an  appeal  for  help  from  all  classes.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  that  Father  Lythgoe,  Provincial  S.J.,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  this  occasion.  He  altogether  deprecated  the  notion 
that  the  raising  of  subscriptions  for  the  central  fund  of  the 
Institute  would  injure  local  charities. 

VOL.  xxxii.  x 
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Writing  in  the  Tablet  for  April  12,  1845,  on  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Institute,  the  Editor,  while  carefully  refraining  from 
imprudent  prophecies  of  future  success,  refers  in  the  highest  and 
most  cordial  terms  to  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  At 
last,  he  says,  a leader  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Langdale  has  consented  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
organization,  and  never  can  we  hope  ...  for  a man  better  fitted  to 
blend  in  one  common  enterprise  rich  and  poor,  English  and  Irish,  and 
to  aid  all  classes  in  promoting  the  common  interest  of  all.  Above  all, 
Mr.  Langdale  is  in  earnest.  He  leaves  his  retirement,  the  pleasures 
[Mr.  Langdale  would  have  said,  rather,  the  duties ] of  a country  life, . . . 
to  devote  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  service  of  this  great  cause. . . . 
What  a shame,  what  an  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  to  all  of  us,  if 
Mr.  Langdale’s  magnificent  offer  of  service  shall  have  been  made  in 
vain.  He  asks  for  no  political  importance  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
body  in  Great  Britain.  ...  All  he  asks  is  the  privilege  of  being  their 
benefactor  \ the  boon  of  being  allowed  to  toil  for  them ; that  they  will 
be  pleased  of  their  great  charity  to  allow  him  to  do  them  ^ great  and 
signal  service.  This  is  his  petition,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
they  will  consent  to  its  easy  conditions,  or  whether  they  will  prefer  to 
jog  on  in  the  old,  dull,  stupid,  everlasting  round,  which  has  led  to 
nothing,  and  will  lead  to  nothing  but  obloquy  and  loss. 

That  the  success  of  the  reorganized  Institute  was,  even  at 
the  outset,  by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired,  may  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Langdale’s  reply  to  an  expostulatory  letter 
from  Father  M ‘Donnell,  of  Clifton. 

I now  proceed  to  the  question,  what  is  the  Institute  doing?  I 
conclude  that ...  my  Rev.  friend  ...  is  aware  that  after  a long  inquiry 
it  was  ascertained  that  at  least  35,000  poor  Catholics  are  wholly  desti- 
tute of  education  . . . and  that  both  bishops  and  clergy  have  impressed 
upon  the  Committee  the  great  importance  of  establishing  normal  schools. 

. . . My  Rev.  friend  tauntingly  asks,  what  has  been  done  in  this  great 
work  ? and  urges  the  charge  of  inaction.  I need  hardly  say  that  both 
the  charge  and  the  question  presuppose  some  such  foregone  conclusion 
as  the  following : — You,  the  acting  committee,  . . . have  made  your 
appeal . . . nobly  and  generously  must  Catholic  feeling  have  responded 
to  the  cry  of  spiritual  destitution ; where,  then,  are  the  glorious  fruits  of 
our  munificence  ? Behold,  I reply,  the  accumulated  means  of  the  two 
funds,  Catholic  Institute  and  Spiritual  Education,  to  accomplish  the 
great  work,  instruct  35,000  children,  improve  the  education  of  half  as 
many  more,  and  provide  befitting  teachers  in  so  holy  a cause.  At  the 
close  of  1845  the  fruits  of  the  last  six  months’  efforts,  nominally  ^2,260, 
really  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  £1^750/11  The  day  may 
come,  and  if  I live  and  Catholic  England  distinguishes  itself  in  the  next 
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six  months . ' . as  it  has  done  in  the  last ...  it  shall  come,  when  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  I do  not  at  least  answer  my  Rev.  friend's  question  in 
one  respect,  and  if  I have  nothing  to  show  to  English  Catholicity  for 
the  efforts  it  has  made,  I will  at  least  try  to  show  to  the  Catholic  world 
what  that  effort  has  been.1 

Mr.  Langdale  goes  on  to  observe  that,  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  a meeting 
was  called  in  furtherance  of  Protestant  primary  education  for 
the  diocese  of  Winchester  alone.  Some  months  ago,  he  says, 
when  the  Catholic  fund  had  not  yet  reached  £1,500,  the  Win- 
chester fund  already  exceeded  £25,000. 

The  facts  were  even  less  encouraging  than  Mr.  Langdale’s 
words  might  seem  to  imply.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  1846, 
although  the  Report  showed  a total  of  receipts  amounting  to 
nearly  £3,000,  being  double  of  the  highest  figure  hitherto 
reached,  an  examination  of  the  balance-sheet  showed  that  this 
increase  was  entirely  due  to  the  individual  subscriptions  of  the 
rich,  while  the  congregational  collections  had  very  largely  fallen 
off  in  amount.2  At  this  meeting  Mr.  O’Connell  spoke  once 
more,  touching  with  powerful  yet  familiar  eloquence  on  his 
favourite  themes.  After  eulogizing  the  lavish  generosity  of  the 
poorest  of  his  countrymen  at  home,  he  said  : 

It  is  the  aggregation  and  multiplication  of  small  sums  that  does  it 
You  are  in  England  a million  of  Catholics.  Pay  a shilling  a head,  and 
you  have  £50,000 ; sixpence  a head,  and  you  have  £25,000 ; and  if 
that  won't  do  pay  threepence  a head,  and  try  to  do  with  £12,500  a 
year.  Now  shall  I tell  you  how  to  get  it  ? ...  Go  about  and  ask  every- 
body. That's  the  only  way  to  raise  funds.  Ifs  troublesome,  I know, 
and  difficult ; but  you  must  overcome  the  unpleasantness.  Let  your 
collectors  always  take  less  than  the  giver  can  spare ; be  low  in  your 
demands,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  community  will  give  you  something. . . 
Do  you,  then,  boast  of  your  £3,000  and  your  doubled  receipts? 
Double  them,  and  then  double  them  again,  and  then  you  may  boast  a 
little.  However,  all  that  is  wanted  to  do  this  is  collectors  who  will 

1 Tablet ',  Jan.  17,  1846.  A few  weeks  later  occurs  an  article  on  “Catholic 
Schools  in  the  Factory  Districts,”  in  which  the  following  facts  are  urged  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Institute.  In  1842  in  the  districts  of  Ashton,  Dukenfield,  and  Staleybridge 
there  were  fifty-five  thousand  inhabitants  and  only  two  schools,  one  Catholic  and  one 
Protestant.  In  the  same  districts  there  were  at  the  close  of  1845  nineteen  Protestant 
schools,  accommodating  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  one  children,  and  still  only 
one  Catholic  school,  numbering  forty-eight  pupils. 

* Whereas  in  1841  63  congregations  contributed  £784,  in  1846  the  contributions 
of  74  congregations  reached  only  £483.  At  that  time  there  were  522  congregations 
in  England  and  Wales. 
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overcome  their  feeling  of  shame,  and  continue  their  work  in  spite  of  a 
refusal  or  a rebuff. 

Early  in  1847  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet  began  to  press  very 
earnestly  on  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Institute  the 
necessity  for  political  action  in  the  matter  of  education,  in  view 
of  the  Government  scheme  which  was  understood  to  be  in  pre- 
paration. The  Catholic  body,  he  urged,  had  a right  to  learn 
what  was  being  done  on  their  behalf — 

Whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  gather  the  opinions  of  prelates 
and  clergy,  and  to  lay  before  the  Minister  the  exact  nature  of  our 
demands,  an  account  of  the  exigencies  of  our  position,  a statement 
of  what  will  content  us,  and  what,  not  being  conceded,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  us  to  agitate  and  make  known  our  discontent  in  every  con- 
ceivable direction,  and  particularly  in  every  constituency  in  which  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a few  Catholic  voters. 

Mr.  Langdale  replied  to  these  questions  by  stating  that  he 
has  been  in  communication  with  Ministers,  who  had  promised 
to  give  the  matter  their  serious  consideration.  He  adds : 

What  ultimately  will  be  the  character  of  the  measures  brought 
forward  during  the  approaching  session  ...  it  would  be  more  than  idle 
to  inquire.  But  I presume , before  we  offer  any  conditions , or  ask  for  less 
than  our  full  share , our  best  course  is  to  see  what  they , the  Government, 
propose,  and  I see  not  how  objections  can  be  raised  till  we  ascertain 
that  objections  do  exist. 

As  to  preparations  for  the  approaching  General  Election, 
Mr.  Langdale  admitted  that  nothing  had  been,  and  nothing 
would  be  done  by  the  Committee  of  the  Institute.  Such  a line 
of  activity  would,  in  his  opinion,  endanger  the  more  important 
work  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  education. 

Believe  me,  sir  [he  added],  your  own  pen  and  paper  can  (and  there- 
fore have  I not  a right  to  say  will  ?)  do  more  to  arouse  the  elective 
spirit  of  Catholics  than  anything  and  everything  that  the  Catholic  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain,  with  its  high-sounding  title  and  appendages . . . 
could  hope  to  accomplish. 

It  is  always  pleasant  laudari  a laudato  viro ; but  Mr.  Lucas 
was  not  to  be  put  off  even  with  so  flattering  a compliment  from 
so  high  an  authority.  He  held  to  it  that  it  was  the  business  of 
the  Institute,  in  accordance  with  its  professed  programme,  not 
merely  to  further  the  cause  of  education,  but  to  promote  Catholic 
interests  in  every  way ; and  in  furtherance  of  education  not  to 
confine  itself  to  the  collection  of  funds  among  ourselves,  together 
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with  a respectful  statement  of  our  claims  on  the  State,  but  also 
to  bring  effective  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Government.  On 
this  subject  he  wrote  at  the  time : 

General  applications,  such  as  seem  to  have  been  made,  appear  to  us 
to  be  of  very  little  value.  Specific  applications,  after  the  Government 
has  gone  through  the  process  of  egg-laying  and  incubation,  and  has 
positively  hatched  its  chickens ; after  they  have  laboriously  gone  through 
the  materials  for  a final  determination,  have  digested  their  plan,  and 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  it  before  the  country,  seem  to  us  to  be  of 
very  little  value  either.  What  is  of  value  is  to  inform  the  Government 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  grievance  under  which  we  labour;  to  press 
upon  them  the  conditions  which  alone  will  satisfy  us;  and  to  make 
them  know,  before  they  are  pledged  to  anything,  the  hostility  with  which 
we  shall  encounter  every  attempt  of  legislative  iniquity.  . . The  proper 
time  to  press  these  demands  upon  the  Government  is  before  they  are 
pledged  to  anything  definite,  and  not  afterwards \ This  is  a proposition 
upon  which  we  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  any  difference  amongst 
practical  men ; and  if  in  the  course  of  next  year  we  shall  find  ourselves 
saddled  with  some  obnoxious  or  hateful  law,  the  Institute  having  chosen 
to  postpone  its  remonstrances  ...  we  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to 
think  that  the  Institute  will  have  incurred  a very  grave  and  serious 
responsibility. 

But,  supposing  applications  made  to  the  Government  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  manner,  upon  what  does  the  weight  of  such 
applications  depend  ? Upon  their  reasonableness  ? Upon  their  justice  ? 
God  help  those  who  think  so.  No;  but  upon  the  power  of  annoyance 
of  which  the  applicants  are  the  representatives;  upon  the  electoral  or  legis- 
lative strength  by  which  they  are  backed ; upon  the  indications  which  they 
give  of  that  power  of  importunity  by  which  the  poor  widow  coerced  the 
unjust  judge  out  of  his  iniquity . It  is  mere  childishness  to  look  at  the 
question  in  any  other  way;  and  to  suppose  that  these  matters  are 
regulated  upon  any  other  principles  is  to  cram  ourselves  with  the 
dullest  of  all  delusions.  . . . 

We  know  that  we  shall  be  met  by  the  common  pretext  that  the 
course  we  suggest  implies  the  necessity  of  political  action,  and  that . . . 
the  Institute  cannot  meddle  in  politics  . . . Depend  upon  if,  that  what 
terrifies  us  in  the  matter  is  not  politics  but  religion.  What  those  men 
whom  Mr.  Langdale  complains  of  fear,  is,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  the  being 
thought  guilty  of  such  heinous  bad  manners  as  to  avow  themselves 
Catholics  before  everything.  To  come  before  the  world  as  Conserva- 
tives, or  Whigs,  or  Liberals,  has  nothing  displeasing  to  their  sensitive 
natures ; but  to  proclaim  with  a loud  voice  that  to  them  Whiggism  and 
Toryism  are  comparatively  nothing  and  religion  everything — this  it  is 
which  they  cannot  stomach — this  it  is  of  which  they  are  afraid. 

“ What  is  wanted — what  the  French  Catholics  accomplished — is  not 
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to  interfere  with  politics  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,  but  to  rise 
above  politics  altogether.  What  is  asked  is,  not  that  any  man  shall 
leave  his  party,  or  vote  against  his  party,  but  that  he  shall  make  the 
condition  of  supporting  his  party  what  we  may  call  justice  to  God ; that 
he  shall  use  his  vote,  whether  in  Parliament  or  at  the  hustings,  to  coerce 
either  his  member,  his  candidate,  his  fellow-member,  or  his  fellow-peer, 
into  paying  that  attention  to  Catholic  interests  which  justice  and  the 
law  of  God  imperatively  demand.  What  sort  of  a Catholic — what  sort 
of  a Christian — what  sort  of  a man — must  be  he  who  is  too  great  a 
coward  or  too  great  a traitor  to  find  the  performance  of  this  simple  duty 
above  (sic)  his  miserable  capacity  ? We  shall  leave  the  answer  to  those 
who  are  more  skilful  than  we  are  in  the  epithets  of  reproach.” 

In  reply  to  further  letters  from  Mr.  Langdale,  who  continued 
to  plead  that  the  work  which  Mr.  Lucas  urged  the  Institute  to 
undertake  did  not  really  fall  within  the  scope  of  its  duty,  but 
was  the  proper  function  of  the  Catholic  Press,  the  Editor  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  an  organization  to  carry  out  such  a work, 
and  on  the  fitness  of  the  Institute  to  do  it.  Some  years  ago,  he 
reminds  Mr.  Langdale,  when  the  Institute  was  in  a sluggish 
condition  and  it  was  important  to  canvass  the  constituencies,  he 
had  himself  set  on  foot  an  association  for  that  purpose. 

The  experience  of  that  time  convinced  us  of  two  points ; first  the 
absolute  necessity  for  some  association  or  organization  for  acting 
efficiently  upon  the  minds  of  Catholic  voters,  and  bringing  them  to  use 
their  strength  for  the  common  cause ; secondly  the  great  difficulty,  or 
rather  the  impossibility  of  founding  an  effective  association  for  that  sole 
and  exclusive  end.  The  press  cannot  do  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done  . . . The  press  can  help  but  it  can  do  no  more.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done,  which  an  organized  body  like  the  Institute 
could  do  if  it  chose ; which  cannot  be  done  except  by  some  such  body ; 
and  which  it  seems  now  will  not  be  done  at  all3 

These  words  on  the  necessity  of  organization,  if  the  full 
strength  of  the  Catholic  vote  is  to  be  realized  for  Catholic 
purposes,  and  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  any  association 
which  should  have  this  for  its  sole  object,  convey  a lesson  which 
is  good — if  not  for  all  time — at  least  for  that  considerable 
portion  of  the  future  during  which  we  shall  continue  to  be  a 
small  and  weak  minority  in  the  country. 

A fortnight  later  Mr.  Lucas  returned  to  the  charge.  What 
was  being  done  ? Private  representations  to  Ministers  were  all 
very  well,  but  where  was  the  outside  pressure  ? Were  we  doing 
anything  to  show  our  powers  of  annoyance  in  case  our  demands 
* Tablet , February  13. 
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were  not  complied  with  ? Were  we  even  showing  that  spirit  of 
self-help  without  which  it  was  vain  to  look  for  external  assist- 
ance? Nay,  rather,  the  promoters  of  local  interests  were  jealous 
of  the  central  common  fund.  The  result  was  that  if  Ministers 
should  ask  us  what  we  Catholics,  as  a body,  were  doing  for  the 
education  of  our  own  poor,  we  should  have  but  a sorry  tale  to 
teU.  After  quoting  some  correspondence  between  the  Free 
Kirk  Education  Committee  and  the  Government,  resulting  in 
a handsome  grant  in  aid  of  certain  normal  schools  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  he  proceeds : 

Observe  here  the  exquisite  “ satisfaction  ” of  “ My  Lords.”  When 
proposals  for  grants  for  model  schools  are  made  to  them  they  dont  stand 
higgling  and  chaffering  and  exhibiting  an  unwillingness  to  give.  No ; they 
array  their  countenances  in  smiles  of  “ satisfaction ; ” thrust  their  hands 
deep  down  into  their  capacious  pockets;  bring  up  a good  haul  of 
bullion,  and  plank  down  handsomely  for  the  purpose  required.  It  is 
true  that,  like  cautious  men,  they  insist  upon  knowing  the  particulars  of 
the  institution  for  which  a grant  is  to  be  made ; but  when  they  learn,  as 
they  do  in  a short  time  . . . that  their  petitioners  are  in  the  receipt  of  an 
income  only  “ amounting  to  about  ^4,000  per  annum,”  they  at  once 
see  the  necessities  of  the  case,  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  poverty-stricken 
kirk,  make  them  a grant  of  ;£i  0,000  “to  enable  them  to  found  model 
and  normal  schools  ” in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  superadd  to  that 
an  endowment  of  ^1,000  a year  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
these  institutions  when  founded. 

Mark  here,  good  reader,  the  advantages  of  having  an  Education 
Committee.  If  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  had  been  such  miserable 
mismanagers  as  we  English  Catholics  are,  if  they  had  left  every  town, 
every  district,  or  every  parish  to  act  for  itself,  do  you  suppose  they 
would  ever  have  got  this  grant,  this  munificent  donation  of  10,000 
and  £1,000  a year?  Of  course  they  would  not.  They  would  not  have 
been  in  a position  to  ask  it  In  their  case,  it  is  true,  the  Government 
was  anxious  to  give,  and  desirous  that  they  should  make  out  a case ; 
but  to  enable  the  Government  to  fulfil  its  intentions,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  come  before  it  as  one  body,  and  not  with  divided 
councils.  When  shall  we  do  so  ? When  shall  we  be  in  a position  to 
insist  upon  it  that  “My  Lords”  shall  have  great  “satisfaction”  in 
making  a grant  to  us  which  they  had  rather  be  poisoned  than  make,  if 
circumstances  allowed  them  any  alternative?  Other  bodies,  to  which 
die  Government  is  favourable,  are  compact  and  united,  and  place  them- 
selves in  a position  to  petition  with  effect  We  only;  we  whom  all 
Governments  dislike  and  hate ; whom  they  either  oppose  with  rancour 
or  cheat  with  ill-dissembled  guile ; we  who  have  all  the  world  for  enemies 
and  have  no  friends  but  God ; we  who  have  hard  cards  to  play,  deep 
responsibilities  to  satisfy,  and  with  the  smallest  possible  means  a super- 
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human  task  to  accomplish;  we — and  we  only — have  no  union,  no 
compactness,  no  marshalled  front,  no  discipline,  no  business-like 
arrangements,  no  human  provision  for  success ; and  so  confident  aie 
we  in  the  righteousness  of  our  cause,  and  the  boundless  aid  it  may  look 
for  at  the  hands  of  an  all-merciful  and  omnipotent  God,  that  while  it 
is  in  the  greatest  peril,  and  has  the  greatest  need  of  every  exertion  that 
we  can  make — we  lie  in  bed,  and  snore,  and  sleep,  and  dream,  or  if  we 
are  awake,  squander  our  time  in  quarrels  and  disputes  and  frivolities, 
and  leave  the  whole  matter  to  Him  who  will  one  day  judge  us  for 
our  neglect 

Mr.  Langdale  had  called  upon  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet  for  a 
trumpet-blast  to  wake  the  Catholic  body  from  its  lethargy  of 
political  inactivity  and  niggardly  stinginess.  How  far  the  above 
paragraphs  answer  the  description  the  reader  may  be  left  to 
judge.  How  sadly  such  a trumpet-blast  was  wanted  may  be 
learned  from  what  transpired  at  the  annual  meeting  for  1847, 
some  account  of  which  I must  postpone  to  a future  article. 

Meanwhile  the  above  specimens  of  a somewhat  stormy 
journalistic  eloquence  may  fitly  be  supplemented  by  some 
passages  from  contemporary  letters  of  Mr.  Langdale’s.  They 
serve  to  show  the  noble  spirit  in  which  he  worked,  and  the  diffi- 
culties against  which  he  had  to  contend.  They  show  too  how  fully 
he  shared  with  Bishop  Brown  and  the  editor  of  the  Tablet  the  con- 
viction that  the  Catholic  body  was  in  those  days  very  seriously 
to  blame  for  a sad  lack  of  public  spirit.  Mr.  Langdale  was  at 
this  time  living  in  London,  44  estranged,”  to  use  his  own  words, 
44  or  at  least  at  a great  distance  from  those  more  natural  duties 
which  my  state  in  society  would  otherwise  have  required  at  my 
hands,”  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  44  a work  involving, 
as  I believe  it  does,  the  religious  instruction,  and  therefore  the 
eternal  happiness  or  misery,  of  many  thousands  of  poor  Catholic 
children.” 

It  is  this  work  [he  adds]  that  I indeed  tremble  at,  lest  I may  not  be 
aiding  to  carry  it  out  in  all  its  relations,  and  on  which  I may  one  day  be 
put  on  my  trial  before  a tribunal  much  more  serious  even  than  that  with 
which  you  threaten  me.  No,  sir,  I do  not  believe  . . . that  you  con- 
sider the  educational  duties  of  the  Institute  as  a small  work.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  the  great  work  which  it  ought  by  this  time  to  have  been.  Where 
we  have  contributed  to  educate  hundreds,  had  our  means  enabled  us  to 
do  so,  thousands  yet  uneducated  might  now  be  learning  their  duty  to 
the  God  that  made  them.4 


4 Tablet , Jan.  9,  1847. 
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Three  weeks  later  he  writes  : 

I declare  to  you,  sir,  when  I have  asked  for  an  interview  of  the 
different  Ministers  of  the  day  on  the  grounds  of  laying  before  them  the 
wants  of  our  people,  and  the  right  to  receive  a fair  share  of  the  national 
grant,  to  meet  [/'*.,  to  supplement]  ...  the  sums  levying  by  the  Insti- 
tute, I have  trembled  lest  my  demand  should  be  complied  with,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  a Protestant  Minister  I should  have  had  to  point 
to  the  paltry  Catholic  collection  of  a few  hundreds  to  meet  the  educa- 
tion of  three  times  as  many  thousands  of  our  children.  Yes,  sir,  I was 
spared  that  degradation,  but  I have  learnt,  by  pondering  on  these  and 
such  circumstances,  by  knowing  what  others  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
that  we  Catholics  have  an  imperative  duty  to  perform  towards  the 
children  of  our  Catholic  poor,  and  that  could  I but  be  an  instru- 
ment of  arousing  the  English  Catholic  body  to  carry  into  effect  the 
religious  education  of  these  unfortunates,  willingly  would  I abandon 
all  the  glory  and  perhaps  more  high-sounding  notes  of  triumph  to 
any  that  could  marshal  us  to  deeds  [of  political  activity]  such  as 
you  contemplate,  gratified  at  least  by  the  reflection  that  such  exulta- 
tion need  not  then  be  accompanied  by  the  blush  of  half-condemna- 
tion.5 

The  following  words  occur  in  Mr.  Langdale’s  letter  of 
the  10th  of  February  : 

How  far  I,  at  least,  am  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  super- 
human task  [as  some  had  ironically  called  it]  which  we  have  accom- 
plished since  I established  myself  in  London  to  carry  it  on,  is  I 
believe  sufficiently  known  to  all  my  personal  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, and  I believe  their  kind  encouragement  to  hope  for  better 
results,  and  a dread  lest  despondency  on  such  a sacred  subject  as 
the  education  of  the  poor  might  seem  almost  a tempting  of  Providence 
. . . have  alone  prevented  me  ere  this  from  giving  up  my  post  in 
utter  disgust.  That  I have  not  concealed  these  sentiments  from  the 
public  at  large  as  often  as  I have  either  spoken  or  written  upon  the 
support  we  have  met  with  in  our  attempt  to  educate  the  thousands 
of  our  poor  destitute  children,  must  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
all  who  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  either  to  listen  to  what  I 
have  said  or  to  read  what  I have  written. 

HERBERT  W.  LUCAS. 

5 Tablet , Jan.  23,  1847. 
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The  atmosphere  of  the  Renaissance  is  as  inseparable  from  the 
artistic  works  of  Raphael  and  his  school  as  the  anti-Catholic  pre- 
judice of  Elizabethan  tradition  is  from  the  literary  works  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  But  it  is  as  unfair  to  ignore  the  artistic  and  religious 
merits  of  Raphael’s  pictures,  on  account  of  the  sensuous  element 
in  them,  as  it  would  be  not  to  acknowledge  the  good  sense, 
appreciation  of  artistic  beauty,  keen  discrimination,  and  poetic 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  writings,  on  account  of  the  many 
unjust  things  he  has  said  against  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  draw  attention  to  a flagrant  instance  of 
this  kind  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  Ruskin  to  Raphael  in  his 
first  edition  of  Modern  Painters . 

What  critic  of  Paradise  Lost  would  be  patiently  heard,  who 
should  make  it  his  one  business  to  hold  up  to  censure  the  fact 
that  although  the  subject  is  historic,  most  of  the  detail  has  no 
foundation  in  reality,  who  should  dwell  exclusively  upon  the 
poet’s  sensuous  tone  in  his  descriptions  of  Eve,  or  upon  the  taint 
of  Arianism  in  his  poem  ? Such  a one  would  be  either  quite 
unfit  to  criticize  a poem  or  must  be  the  victim  of  an  over- 
powering prejudice  against  the  poet. 

The  faults  of  great  men  need  not  be  overlooked,  but,  when 
they  occur  in  works  of  stupendous  artistic  genius,  they  cannot 
be  pointed  out  with  too  much  tender  palliation  and  modest 
diffidence  of  tone.  This  is  the  temper  we  should  expect  in  a 
really  great  critic  dealing  with  a really  great  artist  But  the 
fact  is  Mr.  Ruskin  was  the  victim  of  an  overmastering  prejudice, 
and  this  prejudice  meets  with  a stupendous  difficulty  to  be 
explained  away.  With  his  intense  passion  for  art,  he  \yrithed 
under  the  obtrusive  and  incontestable  sterility  of  Protestantism 
in  religious  art.  This  barrenness  with  which  Protestantism  smote 

1 Modem  Painters.  First  Edition.  Vol.  III.  The  False  Religious  Id^alfPP* 
51—56. 
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the  nations  who  submitted  to  her  was  painfully  manifest  to  his 
artistic  eyes,  and  required  explanation. 

How  could  such  an  artistic  blight  be  coincident  with  such  a 
religious  verdure  as  the  Reformation  ? It  was  enough  to  try  any 
temper.  But  temper  lost  by  a critic  is  fatal.  He  must  account 
for  this  hateful  blot  on  the  history  of  the  Church  of  his  Baptism. 
With  desperate  courage  he  marshals  all  his  wealth  of  words  to 
show  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  Protestantism  but  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  having  welcomed  the  Renaissance  and 
encouraged  Raphael  and  his  school  to  debase  religious  art  by 
unhistoric  and  sensuous  treatment 

The  first  Christians  may  have  been  timid  of  high  art  which 
had  been  so  fully  dedicated  to  idolatrous  uses;  but  only  one, 
young  enough  to  take  everything  for  what  it  professes  to  be, 
could  credit  the  first  Reformers  with  such  a faithful  imitation 
of  the  first  Christians  May  we  say  of  a delusion  what  Lord 
Tennyson  says  of  a lie — 

That  a lie  which  is  all  a lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright. 

But  a lie  which  is  part  a truth  is  a harder  matter  to  fight. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  thesis  is  that  Raphael  and  his  school  used 
religion  for  the  display  of  art  instead  of  using  art  for  the  display 
of  religion  and  so  acted  on  a false  religious  ideal. 

When  accurate  shade  and  subtle  colour,  and  perfect  anatomy,  and 
complicated  perspective,  became  necessary  to  the  work,  the  artist’s  whole 
energy  was  employed  in  learning  the  laws  of  them.  His  life  was  devoted, 
not  to  the  objects  of  art,  but  to  the  cunning  of  it ; and  the  sciences  of 
composition  and  light  and  shade  were  pursued  as  if  there  were 
abstract  good  in  them,  as  i£  like  astronomy  or  mathematics,  they  were 
ends  in  themselves,  irrespective  of  anything  to  be  effected  by  them,  and 
without  perception  on  the  part  of  any  one,  of  the  abyss  to  which  all 
were  hastening,  a fatal  change  of  aim  took  place  throughout  the  whole 
world  of  art  In  early  times  art  was  employed  for  the  display  of 
religious  facts;  now,  religious  facts  were  employed  for  the  display  of 
art.  The  transition,  though  imperceptible,  was  consummate ; it  in- 
volved the  entire  destiny  of  painting.  It  was  passing  from  the  paths  of 
life  to  the  paths  of  death. 

This  change  took  place,  he  tells  us,  under  the  disguise  of 
truth. 

And  this  change  was  all  the  more  fatal  because  at  first  veiled  by  an  , 
appearance  of  greater  dignity  and  sincerity  than  were  possessed  by  the 
old  art 
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The  deceitful  truth  was  realistic  reform — a closer  imitation  of 
nature. 

The  appearances  of  nature  were  more  closely  followed  in 
everything. 

This,  he  allows,  was  a move  in  the  right  direction,  but  was 
vitiated  by  an  unworthy  intention. 

Was  not  this,  then,  a healthy  change?  No,  it  would  have  been 
healthy,  if  it  had  been  effected  with  a pure  motive,  and  the  new  truths 
would  have  been  precious,  if  they  had  been  sought  for  truth’s  sake. 
But  they  were  not  sought  for  truth’s  sake  but  for  pride’s;  and  truth  which 
is  sought  for  display  may  be  just  as  harmful  as  truth  which  is  spoken  in 
malice. 

That  this  reform  sprang  from  no  real  love  of  truth,  but  only 
from  vanity,  he  would  prove  by  attesting  the  utter  want  of 
religious  feeling  in  their  pictures,  and  that  they  only  succeeded 
in  creating  a number  of  cold  formal  types  of  religious  propriety. 

They  were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  compositions — cold 
arrangements  of  propriety  and  agreeableness  according  to  academical 
formulas. 

He  then  very  realistically  describes  his  own  idea  of  our 
Lord’s  charge  to  St.  Peter.  After  which  he  disparagingly 
compares  Raphael’s  picture  of  the  same  with  his  own  imaginary 
one.  Having  thus  dishonoured  one  of  Raphael’s  pictures  he 
hastily  extends  the  shadow  over  other  prominent  masterpieces 
and  concludes  by  ascribing  all  this  perversion  of  talent  to  the 
evil  genius  of  the  age,  the  luxurious,  and  impious  Vatican. 

As  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  so  unsparing  in  his  censures  of  such 
a great  artist  as  Raphael,  no  apology  need  be  made  for  venturing 
to  differ  from  such  a great  art-critic  as  Mr.  Ruskin.  Indeed, 
there  is  room  to  hope  that  the  illustrious  author  of  Modem 
Painters  has  lived  at  least  to  modify  his  views  on  this  subject, 
as  he  has  refrained  from  re-editing  the  third  volume,  in  his  late 
edition.  Nevertheless,  since  his  first  impression  is  still  before  the 
public  and  continues  to  carry  away  by  its  eloquence  the 
approvakof  many,  it  is  not  unfair  to  state  what  can  be  said  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  Ruskin  misses  in  the  works  of  Raphael  and  his  school 
, the  supernatural  light  that  shone  around  the  works  of  Giotto, 
Perugino,  and  Fra  Angelico.  It  does  not  follow  that  Raphael’s 
art  was  not  a natural  and  healthy  development  of  the  earlier  art 
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The  full  blown  rose,  though  at  the  very  perfection  of  its  bloom, 
has  lost  the  peculiar  shy  suggestive  beauty  of  the  bud.  It  is 
none  the  less  a development  and  perfection  of  the  bud,  because 
it  has  lost  its  infantine  simplicity  and  is  one  step  nearer  to 
decay.  The  little  fair-haired  server  in  the  sanctuary  may  by  a 
perfectly  healthy  development  mature  into  the  staid  matter-of- 
fact  father  of  a family.  He  is  not  to  blame  for  losing  his  fair 
hair  and  innocent,  childish  ways ; nor  would  he  be  an  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  even  if  again  found  serving  in  the  holy  place. 
We  should  look  in  vain,  in  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  for  the  saintly 
inspirations  of  Crashaw  or  Southwell,  but  the  laureate  may  still 
be  a worthy  descendant  of  his  poetical  ancestry,  and  by  no 
means  “ a monster  of  hypocrisy  who  has  passed  from  the  paths 
of  life  to  the  paths  of  death.” 

Art,  in  the  hands  of  Raphael,  was  no  longer  the  angelic 
handmaid  of  religion  producing  in  the  features  of  Madonnas, 
saints,  and  angels,  something  of  the  high  mysticism  of  the 
writings  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  but  it  produced  a very  great 
army  of  artists  proclaiming  religious  truth  in  the  face  of  heresy 
and  enshrining  it  in  immortal  works  of  art  But  although  art  was 
no  longer  the  celestial  server  of  early  days,  and  carried  religious 
subjects  into  the  halls  of  palaces,  it  did  not  desert  the  sanctuary, 
for  how  many  churches  there  are  which  boast  of  an  altar-piece 
by  Raphael  or  his  school. 

The  first  illustration  which  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  of  the  evil 
change,  is  Raphael’s  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  which  he  contrasts 
antagonistically  with  the  crowned  Queen  Virgin  of  Perugino. 

The  Crowned  Queen  Virgin  of  Perugino  sank  into  a simple  Italian 
mother  in  Raphael’s  Madonna  of  the  Chair. 

This  seems  hardly  fair,  for  one  is  the  court  of  Heaven,  the 
other  is  the  house  at  Nazareth.  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
demands  both.  One  is  the  Divinity,  the  other  the  Humanity. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  as  art  became  more  and  more  of  a 
profession,  and  works  of  art  were  multiplied  by  thousands,  that 
it  should  choose  the  natural — the  human  side  of  the  Incarnation 
rather  than  the  mystic  and  divine,  as  it  were,  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  or  St.  Luke  rather  than  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Since 
nature  is  the  preceptor  of  art,  artists  found,  not  higher,  but 
more  ready,  and  quite  as  true,  inspiration  in  such  words  as,  “ She 
brought  forth  her  first-born  Son  and  wrapped  Him  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  Him  in  a manger,  because  there  was  no  room 
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for  Him  in  the  inn,”  rather,  than  in  such  sublime  passages  as 
“ The  Word  was  made  Flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us,  and  we  saw 
His  glory,  as  it  were  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth.”  But  the  mind  of  even  a very  religious 
Protestant  sometimes  shrinks  from  homely  realizations  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  It  can  tolerate  such  a mystery  if 
kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of  a world  of  its  own,  but  that  it 
should  be  intruded  into  every-day  life,  that  Jesus  and  Mary 
should  be  perpetuated  as  the  simple  Jewish  maiden  and  her 
Infant,  is  to  such  minds  unpardonable.  Just  as  they  might 
enthusiastically  admire  the  myths  of  fairyland  or  heathen 
mythology,  when  confined  to  romance  and  poetry,  but  would 
judge  them  intolerable  in  serious  history. 

Having  but  just  upbraided  the  new  school  with  being  too 
realistic,  as  shown  in  the  Madonna  of  the  Chair  contrasted  with 
the  Crowned  Queen  Virgin  of  Perugino,  Mr.  Ruskin  proceeds  to 
inflict  worse  treatment  for  its  not  being  realistic  enough.  For 
this  purpose  he  chooses  one  of  Raphael’s  famous  cartoons,  the 
Charge  to  Peter.  And  a very  graphic  little  descriptive  homily 
he  gives  us,  well  worth  reading  for  its  own  sake. 

I suppose  there  is  no  event  of  the  whole  life  of  Christ  to  which,  in 
hours  of  doubt  or  fear,  men  turn  with  more  anxious  thirst  to  know  the 
close  facts  of  it,  or  with  more  earnest  and  passionate  dwelling  upon 
every  syllable  of  its  recorded  narrative,  than  Christ  showing  Himself  to 
His  disciples  at  the  lake  of  Galilee.  There  is  something  pre-eminently 
open,  natural,  full  fronting  our  disbelief  in  this  manifestation.  The 
others  recorded  after  the  Resurrection,  were  sudden,  phantom-like, 
occurring  to  men  in  profound  sorrow  and  wearied  agitation  of  heart ; 
not,  it  might  seem,  safe  judges  of  what  they  saw.  But  the  agitation  was 
now  over.  They  had  gone  back  to  their  daily  work,  thinking  still  their 
business  lay  net-wards,  unmeshed  from  the  literal  rope  and  drag,  44  Simon 
Peter  saith  unto  them,  I go  fishing.  They  say  unto  him,  we  also  go 
with  thee.”  True  words  enough,  having  far  echo  beyond  the  Galilean 
hills.  That  night  they  caught  nothing ; but,  when  the  morning  came, 
in  the  clear  light  of  it,  behold  a figure  stood  on  the  shore.  They  were 
not  thinking  of  anything  but  their  fruitless  hauls.  They  had  no  guess 
who  it  was.  It  asked  them  simply,  If  they  had  caught  anything.  They 
said  no.  And  it  tells  them  to  cast  yet  again.  And  John  shades  his 
eyes  from  the  morning  sun  with  his  hand  to  look  who  it  is;  and 
though  the  glinting  of  the  sea  too  dazzles  him,  he  makes  out  who  it  is, 
and  poor  Simon,  not  to  be  outrun  this  time,  tightens  his  fisher’s  coat 
about  him,  and  dashes  in  over  the  nets.  One  would  have  liked  to  see 
him  swim  those  hundred  yards  and  stagger  to  his  knees  on  the  beach. 
Well,  the  others  get  to  the  beach,  too,  in  time,  in  such  slow  way,  as  men 
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in  general  do  get,  in  this  world,  to  its  true  shore,  much  impeded  by  that 
wonderful  dragging  the  net  with  fishes.  But  they  get  there,  seven  of 
them  in  all ; first  the  Denier,  and  then  the  slowest  believer,  and  then  the 
quickest  believer,  and  then  the  two  throne  seekers,  and  two  more  we 
know  not  who.  They  sit  down  on  the  shore  face  to  face  with  Him 
and  eat  their  broiled  fish  as  He  bids.  And  then,  to  Peter,  all  dripping 
still,  shivering  and  amazed,  staring  at  Christ  in  the  sun  on  the  other  side 
of  the  coal-fire,  thinking  a little,  perhaps,  of  what  happened  by  another 
coal-fire,  when  it  was  colder,  and  having  had  no  word  once  changed  with 
him  by  his  Master,  since  that  look  of  His — to  him  so  amazed,  comes 
the  question,  “Simon,  lovest  thou  Me?” 

So  far,  is  admirable,  but,  now  comes  the  injustice,  a detailed 
contrast  with  Raphael's  picture  which  was  never  intended, 
except  very  partially,  to  represent  the  same  subject.  He 
continues : 

Try  to  feel  that  a little,  and  think  of  it  till  it  is  true  to  you ; and 
then  take  up  that  infinite  monstrosity  and  hypocrisy  Raphael's  cartoon 
of  the  Charge  to  Peter.  Note  first  the  bold  fallacy — the  putting  all  the 
Apostles  there,  a mere  lie  to  serve  the  Papal  heresy  of  the  Petrie 
supremacy  by  putting  them  all  in  the  background  while  Peter  receives 
the  charge,  and  making  them  all  witness  to  it  Note  the  handsomely 
curled  hair  and  neatly  tied  sandles  of  the  men  who  had  been  out  all 
night  in  the  sea  mists  and  on  the  slimy  decks.  Note  their  convenient 
dresses  for  going  a fishing,  with  trains  that  lie  a yard  along  the  ground, 
and  goodly  fringes  all  made  to  match,  an  apostolic  fishing  costume. 
Note  how  Peter  especially  (whose  chief  glory  was  in  his  wet  coat  girt 
about  him  and  his  naked  limbs)  is  enveloped  in  folds  and  fringes,  so  as 
to  kneel  and  hold  his  keys  with  grace.  No  fire  of  coals  at  all  nor 
lonely  mountain  shore,  but  a pleasant  Italian  landscape  full  of  villas  and 
churches,  and  a flock  of  sheep  to  be  pointed  at ; and  the  whole  group 
of  Apostles,  not  round  Christ,  as  they  would  have  been  naturally,  but 
straggling  away  in  a line,  that  they  may  all  be  shown.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  the  moment  we  look  at  the  picture,  we  feel  our  belief  of 
the  whole  thing  taken  away.  There  is  visibly,  no  possibility  of  that 
group  ever  having  existed,  in  any  place  or  on  any  occasion.  It  is  all  a 
mere  mythical  absurdity  and  faded  concoction  of  fringes,  muscular  arms 
and  curly  heads  of  Greek  philosophers. 

Now,  had  Mr.  Ruskin  chosen  Raphael's  cartoon  of  the  Call 
of  St  Peter  instead  of  that  of  the  Charge  to  St.  Peter,  perhaps 
his  realistic  taste  would  have  been  satisfied.  There  St  Peter  is 
the  veritable  fisherman  almost  knee-deep  in  a boat  full  of  fish 
trying  to  prostrate  himself  at  our  Lord's  feet  saying,  “ Depart 
from  me  for  I am  a sinful  man,  O Lord.”  But  he  has  chosen 
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that  one  of  all  others,  which  Raphael  has  treated  most  entirely 
mystically.  If  Raphael  had  not  been  a Catholic  he  would  no 
doubt  have  treated  the  subject  realistically,  but  as  a Catholic  it 
was  open  to  him  to  take  the  Church's  interpretation.  Although 
only  the  chief  amongst  the  Apostles  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
text,  nevertheless,  because  the  Church  regards  it  as  a most 
solemn  charge  affecting  the  Universal  Church,  the  artist  intro- 
duces all  the  Apostolic  College,  but  those  who  were  corporally 
absent,  in  such  a subordinate  way,  quite  in  the  background  with 
half  averted  faces,  so  that  their  moral  presence  but  physical 
absence  is  most  skilfully  suggested.  Those  Apostles  who  were 
certainly  present  are  put  in  the  relative  prominence  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  cultus  of  the  Church.  St  Peter 
first,  then  St  John,  St  James,  St  Andrew,  St  Thomas,  St  Philip, 
and  so  on.  They  are  all  represented  as  ideal  Apostles,  with  the 
grand  majesty  of  head,  figure,  and  robe  which  becomes  ideal 
pillars  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  a treatise  in  one  glance  on 
the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  a faithful  commentary  on  those 
words,  “ Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I go  a fishing.  They  say 
unto  him,  we  also  go  with  thee”  words  on  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
dwells  so  happily,  saying  of  them  “ True  words  enough,  having 
far  echo  beyond  the  Galilean  hills.”  Raphael's  picture  is  of  the 
echo  beyond  the  Galilean  hills  even  in  the  fair  plains  of  Italy, 
the  echo  which  will  not  cease  to  reverberate  through  all  lands 
until  that  Divine  Master  with  His  princely  band  comes  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  all  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

Yet,  in  this  picture  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  he  has  caught  in  its 
cocoon  the  canker-worm  of  religious  art — the  monster  of  hypoc- 
risy that  ministered  to  the  luxury  of  the  Vatican  and  ought 
to  be  trampled  on  by  “ every  believing  and  advancing  Christian.” 
He  would  seem  to  hold  that  religious  art  must  be  either  such  as, 
what  he  calls,  “the  pleasant  vision  of  Bellini  and  Francia,”  or, 
plain  matter-of-fact  illustrations  of  history.  He  gives  the 
religious  artist  no  alternative.  Any  middle  course  would  be, 
what  he  contemptously  calls,  u a composition."  But  is  a compo- 
sition in  painting  less  admissible  than  in  poetiy  ? Is  not  religious 
and  poetic  truth  often  best  expressed  by  a parable,  an  allegoiy, 
or  some  such  composition  of  the  imagination,  because  it  is 
something  more  than  mere  matter-of-fact  ? Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of 
Leo  the  Tenth , referring  to  Raphael's  picture  of  St  Leo  dissua- 
ding Attila  from  the  invasion  of  Rome,  reconciles  himself  to  the 
introduction  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  by  saying  that  in  such  cases 
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the  pictura  loquens  is  synonymous  with  the  muta  poesis — in  short, 
that  the  picture  enjoys  all  the  poetical  licence  that  the  poem 
itself  has.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  so  liberal. 

If  his  literal  rendering  of  the  Charge  to  Peter  could  be  put 
on  canvas  by  a hand  as  cunning  as  Raphael's,  it  would  be  a 
beautiful  and  truthful  religious  picture,  but  it  would  still  fall 
short  of  Raphael's  own  cartoon,  which  expresses  something 
higher,  more  hidden,  more  difficult  of  access,  more  exclusively 
belonging  to  Catholic  faith,  viz.,  the  Church’s  interpretation  of 
the  literal  Gospel.  This  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  illustration  of  art 
conceived  upon  a false  ideal,  but  to  a Catholic,  it  is  as  true  and 
in  a higher  region  of  truth,  as  Tiis  own  realistic  treatment  which 
is  not  founded  on  the  ideal  but  on  the  real,  using  these  terms  in 
contradistinction  to  one  another.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  the 
greatest  art  critics  of  the  age.  His  beautiful  and  eloquent 
works  on  art  have  raised  him  to  the  very  woolsack  in  the 
courts  of  art-criticism  ; but  do  his  words,  in  this  case,  sound  like 
the  calm  judicial, sentence  of  a judge  ? or,  are  they  not,  more  like 
hot  special  pleading  against  an  acknowledged  criminal?  And 
this  is  the  way  that  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  pious  but 
painful  efforts  of  Holman  Hunt  sits  in  judgment  on  the  great 
prince  of  painters.  He  can  praise  the  unreality  of  the 
enthroned  and  Crowned  Madonna  of  Perugino  because  to  him  it 
is  far  away  as  fairyland  from  practical  life,  but,  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  that  was  another  matter — an  active  spreading 
disease,  so  Raphael's  picture  representing  it  must  be  bad  art. 
How  bad  art  ? Why,  it  is  not  real.  It  is  the  false  ideal,  in  fact, 
a mere  lie  to  serve  the  Papal  heresy  of  the  Petrie  Supremacy. 
Other  works  of  Raphael  are  dragged  under  the  same  condem- 
nation. Of  St.  Paul  in  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Bologna  he  says : 

The  feeble,  subtle,  suffering,  ceaseless  energy  and  humiliation  of 
St.  Paul  were  confused  with  an  idea  of  a meditative  Hercules  leaning 
on  a sweeping  sword. 

But  who  would  not  wish  a picture  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  while  it  preserved  his  traditional  features  handed  down 
even  from  the  Catacombs,  to  express  by  its  proportions  some- 
thing of  his  grand  position  in  the  New  Covenant  and  history  of 
the  Church ! An  altar-piece  is  not  to  be  criticized,  as  though  it 
were  a mere  portrait.  Of  the  Transfiguration  he  says  : 

The  mighty  presences  of  Moses  and  Elias  were  softened  by 
introductions  of  delicate  grace  adopted  from  dancing  nymphs  and 
VOL.  XXXII.  y 
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rising  auroras.  Do  but  try  to  believe  that  Moses  and  Elias  were  really 
there  talking  with  Christ — Moses  in  the  loveliest  heart  and  midst  of  the 
land  which  once  it  had  been  denied  him  to  behold — Elias  treading  the 
earth  again,  from  which  he  had  been  swept  to  Heaven  in  fire — mightier 
in  closing  their  own  mission — mightier  in  speaking  to  Christ  of  His 
decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  They,  men  of  like 
passions  once  with  us,  appointed  to  speak  to  the  Redeemer  of  His  death. 
And  then,  look  at  Raphael's  kicking  gracefulness. 

Astoundingly'  beautiful  as  the  Transfiguration  is,  even  any 
captious  child  could  go  on  endlessly  carping  at  its  details^  and 
naming  points  in  which  it  falls  short  of  the  deep  mysteries 
implied  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  position  of  the  hands  and 
feet  and  the  whole  attitude  of  our  Lord's  body  which  reminds 
Mr.  Ruskin  of  dancing  nymphs  and  rising  auroras,  is  intended  by 
* Raphael  to  suggest  the  contrast,  yet  the  connection  between 
Thabor  and  Calvary.  One  foot  is  just  in  the  position  we  see  it 
on  the  Cross.  Not  so  the  other,  lest  there  should  be  too  stiff 
and  formal  an  imitation  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  hands  are 
almost  exactly  as  on  the  Cross,  and  the  head  raised  as  when 
crying,  “ My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me,”  but  all 
is  bathed  in  light  and  beauty.  Could  any  modern  school  of  art 
even  with  Mr.  Ruskin  to  prompt  it  produce  a religious  picture  to 
compare  to  it  ? Before  the  time  of  Raphael,  great  artists  had 
their  pupils,  but,  not  only  had  Raphael  pupils,  he  became  the 
founder  of  a great  school  of  painting,  the  grandest,  perhaps,  the 
world  will  ever  see,  precisely  because  he  introduced  so  much 
science  into  art.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  But,  this 
should  hardly  bring  him  under  the  censure  of  the  great  English 
promoter  of  art  schools.  How  unworthy  of  a great  art-judge, 
to  upbraid  it  with  its  indispensable  mechanical  subtlety  and 
craft ! And  that  such  injustice  should  be  stereotyped  in  the  rich 
classical  language  of  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a calamity. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  it  is  not  malice  but  the  genuine 
blindness  of  an  acute  intellect  unusually  susceptible  to  the 
beautiful  in  religious  art.  A blindness  produced  by  the 
Elizabethan  tradition.  He  has  the  assurance  to  tell  us  that 
the  healthy  religion  of  the  world  did  at  once,  just  as  he  has 
done,  and  rejected  the  spurious  art  of  Raphael  and  his  school. 

The  necessary  result  of  it  [Raphael's  art]  was  the  instant  rejection 
of  it  by  the  healthy  religion  of  the  world.  Raphael  ministered  with 
applause  to  the  impious  luxury  of  the  Vaticaji,  but  was  trampled  under 
foot  by  every  believing  and  advancing  Christian  of  his  own  and 
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subsequent  times;  and  thence  forward  pure  Christianity  and  high 
art  took  separate  roads,  and  fared  on  as  best  they  might,  independently 
of  each  other. 

That  can  only  mean  that  Protestantism  has  never  succeeded 
in  producing  a religious  picture  that  reflects  one  ray  of  religious 
inspiration,  and  for  the  most  part  have  been  contented  for  three 
hundred  years  with  engravings  and  lithographs  of  these  same 
masterpieces  of  Raphael. 

In  the  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  elements  of  drawing 
Mr. Ruskin  says:  “You  may  look  for  examples  of  evil,  with 
safe  universality  of  reprobation,  being  sure  that  everything  you 
see  is  bad,  at  Dominichino,”  &c.  Everyone  knows,  at  least  in 
engravings,  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome  by  Dominichino,  and 
any  Catholic  must  see  that  in  that  picture  the  sense  of  the 
Eucharistic  Presence  is  so  intense,  that  a non-Catholic  whatever 
his  artistic  ability  and  taste  must  be  at  a loss  to  penetrate  its 
sublimely  religious  aspect.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  position 
of  the  saintly  ascetic  St.  Augustine,  in  his  Confessions,  shutting 
his  eyes  to  all  earthly  beauty  and  crying  out  for  only  that  light 
“which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world 
or,  to  understand  that  which  Cardinal  Newman  puts  so  clearly 
in  his  University  Education  discourses,  that  all  the  fine  arts, 
architecture,  music,  and  especially  painting,  are  in  danger  of 
secularizing  and  sensualizing  their  ministrations  to  religion. 
But  neither  of  these  is  Mr.  Ruskin’s  position.  He  is  not 
contented  with  the  philosophical  generalization  of  the  latter, 
much  less  with  the  ascetical  renunciation  of  the  former.  His 
eloquence  and  his  hereditary  tradition  require  the  immolation 
of  a living  victim,  and  he  chooses  one  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

To  this  day,  the  clear  and  tasteless  poison  of  the  art  of  Raphael 
infects  with  sleep  of  infidelity  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Christians. 

The  works  of  Raphael  and  his  school  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  thoroughly  adopted  than  they  have  been,  by  the 
Catholic  Church  or  more  closely  associated  with  the  devotions 
of  her  children.  How  many  saints  must  have  poured  out 
the  fervour  #of  their  hearts  before  the  Madonnas  and  Mater 
Dolorosas  that  Mr.  Ruskin  handles  so  ruthlessly ! 

He  [the  artist  of  Raphael's  school]  could  think  of  the  Madonna  now 
very  calmly,  with  no  desire  to  pour  out  the  treasures  of  earfh  at  her 
feet,  or  crown  her  brows  with  the  golden  shafts  of  heaven.  He  could 
think  of  her  as  an  available  subject  for  the  display  of  transparent 
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shadows,  skilful  tints,  and  scientific  foreshortenings — as  a fair  woman, 
forming,  if  well  painted,  a pleasant  piece  of  furniture  for  the  comer  of  a 
boudoir , and  best  imagined  by  combination  of  the  beauties  of  the 
prettiest  contadinas.  He  could  think  of  her  in  her  last  maternal  agony, 
with  academical  discrimination ; sketch  in  first  her  skeleton,  invest 
her  in  serene  science  with  the  muscles  of  misery  and  the  fibres  of 
sorrow,  then  cast  the  grace  of  antique  drapery  over  the  nakedness 
of  her  desolation  and  fulfil  with  studious  lustre  of  tears  and  delicately 
painted  pallor  the  perfect  type  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  It  was  thus 
that  Raphael  thought  of  the  Madonna. 

When  one  realizes  how  emphatically  Rome  has  always 
maintained  its  sacred  character  as  the  Holy  City,  the  heart  of 
the  Catholic  world  and  the  home  of  the  saints : while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  the  vast  treasure-house  of  all  that  is 
most  fascinating  in  Pagan  art,  it  fills  one  with  a wonder  akin 
to  that  which  is  excited  when  reading  of  the  three  holy  men 
walking  unscathed  amidst  the  flames  of  the  fiery  furnace. 
So,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  works  of  Raphael  should,  when 
contrasted  with  earlier  art,  show  unmistakeable  traces  of  the, 
effect  of  the  Renaissance,  but  that,  endowed  with  his  wonderful 
gifts,  and  standing,  as  he  did,  in  the  full  tide  of  that  great  classical 
revival,  his  pictures  should  be  so  radiant  with  the  light  of 
religious  inspiration,  that,  as  witnesses  affirm,  when  the  veil  is 
withdrawn  from  before  his  Madonna  of  San  Sisto,  all  present 
are  struck  with  a sense  of  awe  and  silent  reverence,  which  could 
not  be  inspired  by  the  representation  of  mere  earthly  beauty. 

Raphael  is  not  responsible  for  the  evils  of  the  Renaissance, 
nor  could  he  without  the  sanctity  of  a Fra  Angelico  help  being 
influenced  by  it.  But  only  a genius  like  his  could  have  forced 
the  old  heathen  deity,  Pagan  art,  in  the  first  fervour  of  its 
resuscitation  to  pay  such  becoming  homage  to  Christianity  as 
Raphael  did. 

The  infidel  democrats  of  the  day  would  persuade  us  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  responsible  for  all  the  evils  of  society ; and 
Mr.  Ruskin,  an  exceptionally  religious  man  and  ultra-Conser- 
vative,  would  make  the  Catholic  Church  answerable  for  whatever 
is  earthly  and  sensual  in  the  works  of  Raphael.  But  one 
shudders  to  think  what  such  colossal  geniuses  as  Raphael  would 
have  produced  had  it  not  been  for  the  Catholic  faith  in  their 
hearts  and  the  guiding  arm  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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I COMMENCED  my  last  article  by  reminding  my  readers  of  the 
deceptive  nature  of  external  religious  phenomena.  If  this  is  the 
case  with  the  phenomena  of  Protestantism,  it  is  far  more  true 
in  respect  of  the  phenomena  of  Catholicity.  It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  reliable  conclusion  from  appearances.  Under  a 
great  show  of  prosperity  there  may  lurk  elements  of  weakness 
destined  ere  long  to  crumble  the  fabric  into  ruins,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  may  be  influences  at  work  beneath  the  surface 
which  are  soon  to  produce  a rich  harvest  where  all  looks  barren 
and  unfruitful. 

The  hard  dry  facts  of  statistics  are  not  themselves  exempt 
from  this  power  to  lead  the  inquirer  astray.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  collect  accurate  religious  statistics,  and  the 
statistics  which  are  accurate  are  sometimes  the  most  misleading 
of  all.  The  opinions  even  of  the  best  informed  and  most  in- 
telligent men  are  prone  to  be  influenced  by  their  own  limited 
experience  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  there  are  few  who  can  resist  the  strong  impression  left  by 
some  striking  facts  which  have  recently  come  under  their  notice. 
A few  hardened  sinners,  resisting  every  appeal,  will  drive  many 
a priest  to  think  for  a time  that  all  his  efforts  are  in  vain  ; a few 
promising  converts  will  encourage  him  to  hope  for  a “second 
spring.”  A few  instances  of  loss  of  faith,  or  of  some  unexpected 
abyss  of  vice,  will  produce  for  a time  a conviction  that  faith  is 
fast  fading  away,  or  that  morality  is  set  at  nought  by  the  whole 
community. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard  in  any 
attempt  to  estimate  the  religious  condition  of  a country.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  certain  external  facts  which  are  always  en- 
couraging, and  which  point  to  perseverance  or  loss  of  faith 
in  the  future.  But  these  are  hard  to  ascertain  if  Spread  over 
any  extent  of  country.  They  prevail  here  and  are  wanting 
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elsewhere  ; they  are  found  in  abundance  at  one  time,  and  a few 
years  afterwards  seem  to  have  dwindled  to  nothing ; they  are 
in  full  force  during  the  office  of  one  who  is  exceptionally 
energetic  and  devoted,  and  disappear  under  his  less  active  and 
zealous  successor.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  one  set  of 
phenomena  which  can  really  be  relied  on  as  an  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  the  Faith  from  which  they  spring.  If  we  go  the 
round  in  European  countries  of  signs  generally  regarded  as  in- 
dicating a happy  future,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  scarce  any 
which  events  have  not  robbed  of  their  value  as  prospective  proofs. 
Magnificent  churches  springing  up  everywhere,  built  by  the  gene- 
rous contributions  of  a liberal  people;  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  in 
abundance  and  superabundance ; bishops  and  clergy  living  holy 
and  devoted  lives,  and  earning  universal  respect  by  their  learning 
and  their  piety ; a Government  thoroughly  Catholic,  churches 
crowded,  devotion  the  most  edifying,  the  sacraments  frequented, 
works  of  charity  abounding — all  these  are  compatible  with  a 
very  unstable  condition  of  equilibrium  on  the  part  of  religion  in 
the  country  where  they  prevail.  France  could  show  most  of 
them  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  even  at  the  time  when  she 
was  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss. 

Yet  of  these  external  signs  of  internal  well-being  there  are 
some  which  seem  to  me  to  be  important  before  the  rest,  and  to 
afford  a more  reliable  indication  of  the  condition  of  religion  in 
any  country  where  they  prevail.  When  these  are  found  together, 
I think  we  may  augur  a prosperous  future  for  religion ; even 
taken  separately  each  of  them  is  at  least  a hopeful  sign,  even 
though  not  infallible. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  is  submission  to  the  Holy  See. 
It  was  England’s  proud  dislike  of  the  interference  of  a foreign 
ecclesiastic  which  subverted  her  faith  far  more  than  any  other 
adverse  influence.  Lollardy  would  never  have  succeeded  as  it 
did  in  undermining  Faith  had  the  country  at  large  been  loyal  to 
Rome.  The  disloyalty  of  Jansenism  was  the  precursor  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Where  the  authority  of  Rome  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  hearts  of  a nation  there  is  not  much  reason  for  alarm,  even 
though  other  influences  unfavourable  to  religion  are  at  work. 
Where  the  national  spirit  is  stronger  than  the  Catholic  spirit, 
where  the  hearts  of  a people  crave  after  ecclesiastical  indepen- 
dence, we  may  expect  a religious  decadence  near  at  hand. 

To  this  must  be  added,  in  the  second  place,  a high  tone  of 
morality.  Where  this  is  not  found,  there  is  no  chance  of  finding 
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the  spirit  of  submission.  Disloyalty  to  the  Church  in  its  Head 
and  Supreme  Ruler  almost  always  begins  with  disobedience  to 
the  moral  law.  The  concupiscence  of  the  flesh  is  always  the 
companion  and  ally  of  pride  of  life.  Where  moral  evil  reigns, 
Christ  and  His  Vicar  have  to  abdicate,  faith  decays,  and  the  first 
storm  lays  prostrate  the  tree  rotten  at  its  core. 

Now  these  two  notes  or  marks  of  a nation’s  religious  con- 
dition in  the  present  and  prospects  in  the  future  are  mainly 
dependent  on  another  influence,  which  is  all-powerful  to  mould 
it  for  good  or  for  evil  It  is  the  state  of  education  in  a country 
which  determines  the  character  of  future  generations  more  than 
any  other  external  motive  power — of  home  education  primarily, 
and  of  school  education  as  taking  up  and  carrying  out  the  training 
of  home,  and  as  giving  that  which  parents  are  unable  to  give  to 
their  children  themselves,  but  which  they  give  vicariously  by 
selecting  the  school  to  which  their  children  are  sent.  Where 
fathers  and  mothers  are  good,  religion  has  an  almost  infallible 
and  unassailable  rampart  against  the  foe ; where  they  are  care- 
less and  indifferent,  the  chances  of  the  children  turning  out 
well  are,  as  a rule,  very  small.  But  as  the  character  of  the 
parents  is  the  unknown  quantity  which  we  are  in  search  of  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  religious  character  of  the  nation  at  large, 
we  must  find  some  more  palpable  touchstone  of  the  future  of 
their  children.  We  must  look  to  the  educators  whom  they  select 
for  their  children.  Where  the  schools  in  which  youth  are  trained 
are  thoroughly  Catholic  in  tone ; where  the  religious  and  moral 
training  is  put  in  the  first  place  and  all  else  is  made  subservient 
to  this;  where  obedience  and  submission  and  purity  are  put 
forward  as  lessons  far  more  important  to  learn  than  mere  secular 
learning  ; where  the  dogmas  of  the  Faith  are  laid  down  as  first 
principles  excelling  in  certitude  and  importance  the  laws  of 
language  or  of  science;  where  the  young  are  taught  that 
reason  should  regard  Faith  as  her  mistress  and  queen,  not  as 
dependent  on  her,  or  perhaps  as  a rival  or  even  as  an  enemy ; 
where  loyalty  to  Rome  comes  before  all  other  loyalty,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Church  are  preferred  to  all  other  interests — in 
other  words,  where  schools  and  education  are  Christian  and 
Catholic,  there  religion  has  the  fairest  prospects  of  a joyful 
future  and  of  a long-continued  supremacy. 

I have  found  it  necessary  to  lay  down  these  principles 
in  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  follow  me  in  my  estimate 
of  the  condition  of  Catholicity  in  America.  I am  most 
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anxious  to  found  my  conclusions  on  a solid  basis.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  only  one  of  intense  interest,  but  it  has  a practical 
bearing  on  a much  disputed  question.  If  the  Church  is 
destined  to  triumph  in  America,  if  her  progress  is  undoubted, 
the  emigrant  ship  which  carries  across  the  Atlantic  the  sur- 
plus population  of  Catholic  Germany,  or  the  struggling  pea- 
santry of  Ireland,  is  doing  a good  work  in  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  in  the  natural  order.  It  is  hastening  on  the  triumph  of 
Catholicity  in  America.  It  is  providing  for  future  generations 
not  only  a home  of  material  prosperity,  where  they  shall  be 
free  from  the  poverty  and  misery  to  which  they  were  subject  in 
Europe,  but  a home  where  hereafter  religious  freedom  in  its  true 
and  Catholic  sense  shall  gain  the  victory  over  the  direct  and 
indirect  disadvantages  to  which  in  most  countries  in  Europe  the 
Church  is  subjected. 

But  if  on  the  contrary  the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  the 
States  is  more  apparent  than  real,  if  in  each  successive  gene- 
ration the  loss  to  the  Church  is  far  greater  than  the  gain,  if 
faith  seems  to  fade  away  under  the  unfavourable  influences, 
both  positive  and  negative,  which  it  encounters  in  American 
cities,  then  emigration  is  a misery  and  a misfortune,  even 
though  the  emigrants  should  build  up  splendid  fortunes  and 
achieve  the  most  glorious  material  success.  A necessary  misery 
and  misfortune  perhaps,  if  it  is  the  result  of  an  inevitable  law, 
but  a very  unnecessary  and  a thrice  mischievous  one  if,  in 
defiance  of  sound  economic  laws,  it  is  fostered  by  a policy 
which  seeks  to  turn  into  a vast  grazing  field  the  land  which 
under  happier  and  Catholic  influences  would  be  covered  with 
smiling  farms  and  flourishing  villages  and  towns  increasing  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  the  United  States  there  are  three  questions  for  us  to  answer. 

1.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  the  whole  popu- 

lation of  the  States?  have  they  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  general  population  during  the  last 
fifty  years  ? 

2.  Is  this  increase  due  to  internal  development  or  to  immi- 
gration ? 

3.  Are  there  reasons  to  hope  that  under  the  present  course 
of  events  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  will  continuously  increase  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  easily  answered.  The  total 
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number  of  Catholics  in  America  is  now  about  six  and  a half 
millions,  or  13  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  In  1835  the 
Catholics  amounted  to  about  half  a million,  or  3*9  per  cent.  So 
far  our  statistics  are  eminently  satisfactory.  Catholics  have 
increased  more  than  four  times  as  fast  as  the  non-Catholics 
around  them.  If  the  proportion  of  increase  continues  for 
another  fifty  years,  the  Catholics  of  America  will  find  them- 
selves in  a majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

And  here  before  I proceed,  I must  bear  my  personal  testi- 
mony to  the  splendid  growth  of  Catholic  organization  through- 
out the  States.  Not  a city  where  Catholic  churches  are  not 
springing  up  on  every  side ; not  a diocese  where  priests  are 
not  increasing  in  numbers ; within  fifteen  years  the  number  of 
churches  throughout  the  States  has  almost  doubled,  and  the 
increase  in  the  clergy  is  equally  encouraging.  Everywhere  there 
is  a religious  activity  which  must  impress  the  traveller.  Every- 
where works  of  charity  are  liberally  supported.  Everywhere 
new  convents  are  being  founded,  and  the  various  religious 
orders  are  extending  their  influence  and  founding  new  houses. 
Christian  Brothers  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  self-denying 
Work  of  education.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Nuns 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of  Notre  Dame,  are  winning  over 
the  American  mind  to  respect,  admire,  and  value  them.  In 
the  diocese  of  New  York  there  are  over  seventeen  hundred 
religious  women.  In  each  of  the  dioceses  of  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati  there  are  over  one  thousand.  The  magni- 
ficent Cathedral  of  New  York  bears  witness  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  city.  The  other  great  cities  have 
cathedrals  which,  if  they  do  not  rival  that  of  New  York,  are 
handsome,  spacious,  and  costly.  Colleges  and  schools  are  being 
multiplied  on  every  side,  and  the  higher  education  is  making 
steady  progress. 

The  congregations  in  the  Catholic  churches  are  also  a 
most  consoling  sight  Go  into  the  church  attached  to  the 
College  of  St.  Ignatius  in  Chicago,  or  into  the  Cathedral  of 
the  little  city  of  Detroit  on  Christmas  morning,  and  you 
will  see  a sight  to  gladden  the  Catholic  heart.  It  is  a cold 
frosty  morning,  and  the  wintry  wind  sweeps  through  the  snow- 
laden streets:  a morning  to  keep  all  comfort-loving  souls  at 
home,  at  least  until  the  hour  of  mid-day  draws  near,  and  the 
obligation  of  hearing  Mass  enforces  their  presence  at  the  mid- 
day Mass.  But  at  present  it  is  far  from  mid-day,  it  is  still 
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night,  and  chimes  of  joy  are  ringing  through  die  frosty  air. 
For  an  hour  past  a stream  of  pious  worshippers  have  been 
wending  their  way  to  the  house  where  God  dwells.  There  is 
a Solemn  Mass  at  5 am.,  and  men,  women,  and  children  are 
flocking  thither.  We  enter  the  church  soon  after  five  has 
struck.  It  is  crowded  to  overflowing.  Those  present  are  to  be 
numbered  by  thousands  rather  than  by  hundreds.  The  church 
is  all  ablaze  with  light,  and  a perfect  crowd  of  acolytes  and 
torchbearers  in  scarlet  and  purple  cassocks  throng  the  sanctuary 
in  picturesque  assembly.  Sweetly  rings  the  Adeste  Fideles  from 
the  choir,  and  a perfect  roar  of  voices  at  the  end  of  each  verse 
echoes  the  Venite  adoremus.  Look  at  the  congregation — there 
are  no  mere  sightseers  there,  save  a handful  of  Protestants 
standing  round  the  door  and  gazing  all  a-gape  at  what  is 
indeed  a glorious  sight.  At  length  the  bell  rings  the  Dondnt 
non  sum  dignus.  The  stream,  the  throng  of  communicants 
includes  nearly  all  of  that  enormous  congregation.  Not  women 
chiefly,  scarcely  a majority  of  the  pious  female  sex — but  old 
men,  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  men  in  their  early  manhood, 
youths  and  boys,  and  innocent  children.  Three  priests  come 
in  to  assist  the  celebrant  in  giving  Communion,  and  he,  as  the 
Mass  has  already  been  a long  one,  administers  to  a few 
railfulls  and  then  returns  to  the  altar.  But  the  assistants  go  on 
with  that  work  of  love  which  seems  as  if  it  would  never  end. 
On  and  still  on  follows  the  unceasing  stream  of  those  who  come 
to  receive  their  God.  On  and  still  on,  though  the  Mass  is  over, 
and  the  long  procession  has  wound  its  way  out  from  the 
sanctuary — on  and  still  on,  though  another  Mass  has  now  begun 
— on  and  still  on,  until  once  more  the  Domine  non  sum  dignus 
is  said,  and  a fresh  stream  of  communicants  mingles  with  those 
who  have  been  patiently  waiting  their  turn  ever  since  the  High 
Mass  began.  It  is  a sight  to  gladden  the  heart  of  eveiy 
Catholic,  a sight  to  give  joy  to  Angels  and  Saints  in  Heaven, 
a sight,  too,  which  may  be  witnessed  in  almost  eveiy  large  city 
in  America,  a sight  which  makes  him  who  sees  it  feel  inclined 
to  say  that  there  is  in  God’s  providence,  the  almost  certain 
hope  of  a glorious  future  for  the  Church  in  America,  and  that 
perhaps  by  God’s  mercy  we  shall  one  day  see  the  provinces  of 
that  mighty  Continent  become  the  Kingdoms  of  God  and  of  His 
Church. 

Or  go  again  into  one  of  the  parishes  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  city,  and  seek  out  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
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ception  in  Fourteenth  Street  Ask  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
pastor  to  show  you  the  schools  attached  to  his  mission.  In  a 
building  hard  by  the  presbytery,  which  is  quite  perplexing  to 
the  stranger  by  its  innumerable  number  of  class-rooms  and 
countless  passages  and  staircases  and  floors,  you  will  find  between 
two  and  three  thousand  children  assembled.  Christian  Brothers 
and  Sisters  of  Charity  superintend  the  work,  and  quite  a crowd  of 
trained  secular  teachers  assist  them.  All  is  beautifully  organized, 
the  children  bright  and  happy,  intelligent  and  well-looking, 
ready  to  answer  questions  in  any  of  their  lessons,  and  especially 
in  their  Catechism.  What  a privilege  to  bring  up  those  two 
thousand  children  and  more  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  to 
save  them  from  the  streets  and  from  the  public  school ! Most 
of  the  older  children  are  total  abstainers.  They  are  for  the 
greater  part  of  Irish  parentage,  and  their  parents  belong  to  the 
working  class.  There  is  a scattering  of  other  nationalities — a 
stray  English  child  or  two  and  half  a dozen  little  Italians  and  a 
few  Germans.  One  or  two  (not  of  the  Irish)  are  Protestants, 
but  not  likely  to  remain  so  long  in  an  atmosphere  like  this. 
We  feel  inclined  to  say  as  we  pass  from  room  to  room  : Here  is 
the  hope  of  America  in  the  future : from  schools  like  this  will 
proceed  the  sinew  and  muscle  of  a Catholicity  which  will  go  on 
gaining  ground  from  year  to  year. 

Yet  in  spite  of  encouraging  scenes  like  these,  in  spite  of  the 
ever-increasing  prominence  of  the  Church  in  America,  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  I am  unable  to  take  as  cheerful  a view  of  the  present 
or  as  hopeful  a view  of  the  future  as  first  impressions  seemed  to 
justify.  The  further  I penetrated  into  the  country,  the  more  I 
saw  of  one  great  city  after  another,  the  more  I found  myself 
compelled  by  the  stem  logic  of  facts  to  set  aside  my  too 
brilliant  expectations  respecting  the  victory  of  Truth  over  error 
in  that  great  continent  I may  be  wrong  in  my  conclusions ; 
I hope  with  all  my  heart  that  my  fears  are  ill-founded,  and  that 
I am  too  much  inclined  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  the  question. 
But  I am  sure  that  my  readers  desire  only  the  sincere  expression 
erf  my  honest  opinion.  It  is  folly  to  cry  peace,  peace,  where 
there  is  no  peace. 

I will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  basis  of  my  hopes  and  fears. 

An  American  paper  has  recently  made  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Catholics  who  ought  to  be  found  in  America.  The 
foreign  bom  residents  in  1880  amounted  to  over  six  and  a half 
millions,  of  whom  about  half  are  Catholics.  The  foreign  bom 
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residents  at  the  same  date,  plus  their  American  bom  children, 
were  fifteen  millions,  which  would  give  seven  and  a half 
million  Catholics  of  foreign  parentage  residing  in  the  States 
four  years  ago.  Add  to  these  the  native  American  population, 
which  in  1835  amounted  to  little  over  half  a million,  and 
according  to  the  average  rate  of  increase  would  now  be  between 
three  and  four  times  that  number;1  and  also  the  Catholic 
settlers  since  1880  who  amount  to  about  half  a million  more. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  converts,  who  amount  to  a very  con- 
siderable number,  though  we  do  not  venture  any  estimate  of  it, 
or  the  children  of  mixed  marriages,  to  whom  the  Church  has 
a right,  and  who  at  least  ought  to  be  brought  up  as  Catholics, 
if  the  Catholic  parent  is  faithful  to  his  or  her  duty.  Even 
apart  from  these,  the  total  number  of  Americans  who  ought 
to  be  Catholics  must  amount  to  nearly  ten  millions,  and  these 
included,  to  a good  many  more. 

Now  what  are  the  actual  numbers  ? According  to  the 
Catholic  Directory,  there  are  at  present  in  America,  not  ten 
million  Catholics  and  more,  but  only  six  millions  and  a half. 
Mr.  Mulhall,  in  his  Statistical  Dictionary , arrives  at  very  nearly 
the  same  results,  and  we  *may  therefore  regard  the  statistics  of 
the  Directory  as  fairly  accurate.2 

What  does  this  mean  ? It  means  that  hundreds  of 
thousands,  not  to  say  millions,  in  America,  who  ought  to  be 
Catholics,  have  voluntarily  relinquished,  or  been  robbed  of 
their  inheritance  of  Faith!  Some  of  them  have  drifted  away 
from  the  belief  of  their  childhood  on  the  fatal  tide  of  worldly 
interest,  or  ambition,  or  passion  ; some  of  them  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  flood  of 
hostile  influences  or  by  the  bigotry  of  Protestant  proselytism. 
Some  were  taught  from  their  childhood  to  hate  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers ; others  lapsed  into  indifference  in  the  absence 
of  all  opportunities  of  practising  their  religion ; some  were  led 
astray  by  the  specious  teaching  of  the  sceptic ; others  were  brought 
up  in  schools  and  colleges  where  the  name  of  God  was  unknown 
and  religion  was  a tabooed  subject.  In  one  way  or  another  two 

1 In  1840  the  Catholic  population  was  estimated  by  Archbishop  Hughes  at  one 
million.  As  the  calculation  made  in  1835  was  based  on  the  Church  accommodation, 
which  was  then  miserably  insufficient,  it  is  probable  that  the  Catholics  at  that  time 
were  more  numerous  than  would  appear  from  the  statistics. 

2 I have  seen  this  estimate  disputed  more  than  once  in  American  Catholic  papers 
as  insufficient.  I hope  it  may  be  so,  but  the  coincidence  of  the  two  independent 
calculations,  and  Mr.  Mulhall’s  unrivalled  accuracy  as  a statistician,  make  me  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  number  is  not  very  much  below  the  truth. 
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or  three  millions  or  more  of  the  Church’s  children  have  now 
become  her  enemies,  or  if  not  her  open  enemies,  yet  are  torn 
irrevocably  from  her  bosom  and  are  deserters  from  the  standard 
of  faith. 

Not  that  the  change  came  all  at  once.  Rarely  did  those  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  Kerry  or  Mayo  fall  away  themselves 
from  their  religion.  Rarely  indeed  did  the  Catholic  emigrants 
from  Rhineland  or  Tyrol  lose  the  faith  of  their  dear  father- 
land.  Too  many  indeed  ceased  to  practise  their  religion ; 
but  only  one  here  and  one  there  abandoned  the  name  of 
Catholic  and  ceased  to  give  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Divine  Teacher.  But  away  from  church  or  priest  they  grew 
indifferent : fainter  and  fainter  burned  the  light  of  faith  : 
little  by  little  they  lost  their  appreciation  of  the  priceless 
treasure  of  Catholic  belief.  The  supernatural  became  sub- 
ordinated to  the  natural : material  prosperity  became  more 
important  in  their  eyes  than  any  spiritual  advantages  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  When  it  w*as  a question  of  a Catholic 
or  Protestant  education  for  their  children,  they  considered  rather 
which  of  the  two  would  be  most  likely  to  further  their  worldly 
success.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  that  the  children  grew 
up  untrained  in  their  religion.  The  catechism  was  relegated  to 
Sundays,  or  perhaps  not  taught  at  all.  The  same  indifference 
of  the  parents  made  them  careless  to  guard  the  purity  of  their 
children,  and  the  second  generation  became  notorious  for  their 
abandonment  of  the  Faith,  for  their  immorality,  and  in  some 
cities  for  their  degradation,  lawlessness,  and  crime.  When  they 
became  fathers  and  mothers,  their  children  proved  even  worse 
than  the  parents,  not  perhaps  in  their  outward  conduct  or  in 
their  relations  to  society,  but  in  their  complete  and  entire  loss  of 
Faith.  I know  that  there  were  many  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  I have  heard  it  stated  on  good  authority  that  when  the 
children  fell  away  the  grandchildren  in  many  cases  returned  to 
their  allegiance  by  some  happy  law  of  hereditary  reversion.  But 
this  was  not  sufficiently  often  the  case  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
defection  which  has  reduced  the  number  of  American  Catholics 
to  a number  very  far  short  of  what  they  would  have  seen,  had 
they  not  been  weighted  by  the  disadvantages  of  which  I am 
going  to  speak.3 

3 I have  heard  an  American  priest  assess  the  defections  in  former  years  at  90  per 
cent.,  and  though  I hope  and  believe  that  his  estimate  was  altogether  too  large,  even 
at  the  worst  times,  yet  he  was  a man  whose  long  experience  gave  weight  to  diis  almost 
despairing  estimate  of  the  history  of  the  past. 
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What  are  the  causes  of  this  lamentable  defection  ? Informer 
times  the  scarcity  of  priests  was  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  and 
even  now  there  are  many  districts  where  the  number  of  priests  is 
altogether  below  that  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  wants 
of  the  people  may  be  duly  provided  for.  For  the  country  in 
general  we  find  the  proportion  of  priests  to  people  is  a little 
more  than  1 : 1,000.  This  would  be  sufficient  if  we  had  not  to 
substract  from  the  missionary  priests  a large  number  who  are 
sick  or  infirm,  and  a larger  number  still  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  or  other  special  work.  Colleges,  seminaries,  asylums, 
hospitals,  convents,  subtract  from  the  available  parochial  priests 
a very  considerable  proportion,  and  the  actual  number  of  those 
engaged  in  mission  work  cannot  be  much  above  1 : 2,000  of  the 
population.  When  we  remember  the  enormous  extent  of  territory 
over  which  the  six  million  Catholics  are  scattered,  and  that  in 
many  thinly-populated  districts  a priest  has  hard  work  to  minister 
to  five  hundred  or  seven  hundred  souls,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
still  a very  insufficient  supply. 

But  this  is  an  evil  which  by  God's  mercy  is  diminishing  day 
by  day.  It  may  have  been  a cause  of  much  decay  of  faith  in 
the  past,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  so  in  the  present.  There 
are  other  causes  at  work  far  more  destructive  of  the  souls  of 
Catholics  than  the  difficulty  of  finding  priests. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  to  faith  throughout  the  country 
arises  from  the  engrossing  devotion  of  the  nation  in  general  to 
mere  material  and  temporal  interests.  America  is  in  point  of 
material  prosperity  far  ahead  of  all  other  nations.  Her  most 
prominent  men  are  men  who  have  realized  enormous  fortunes  or 
who  have  by  their  determined  and  persevering  industry  worked 
their  way  upwards.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; General 
Sherman  is  a man  who  won  his  position  by  his  military  genius ; 
General  Butler  was  brought  into  notice  by  his  energy  and 
success  as  a commander  of  the  Northern  troops.  Literary  men, 
poets  and  novelists,  historians  and  humorists,  have,  by  the  force 
of  their  genius,  taken  their  places  among  the  first  ranks  of  the 
American  nation,  and  indeed  of  their  compeers  in  every  nation. 

But  in  general  the  spirit  of  America  is  keenly  commercial, 
and  the  activity  of  the  nation  is  directed  into  the  channel  of  an 
ever-increasing  devotion  to  business  pursuits.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  of  her  unbounded  resources, 
and  unlimited  field  for  fresh  activity,  and  the  rich  return  with 
which  she  is  ready  to  compensate  the  man  who  devotes  himself 
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to  the  development  of  the  treasures  that  He  around  him. 
Perhaps  the  exhilarating  climate,  stimulating  to  activity  of  body, 
and  still  more  of  brain,  tends  to  the  same  end.  Now  it  is  quite 
true  that  in  commerce  there  is  nothing  essentially  unfavourable 
to  the  Catholic  spirit.  The  commercial  class  has  some  advan- 
tages in  point  of  religion,  which  are  lacking  alike  to  peer  and 
peasant.  But  in  a Protestant  natio  n where  five  out  of  six  are 
Protestants,  where  the  whole  tone  is  Protestant,  and  the  very 
atmosphere  is  opposed  to  the  supernatural,  this  commercial 
activity  is  so  exclusively  the  object  of  men's  lives,  that  it  becomes 
almost  a matter  of  course  that  every  other  consideration  should 
give  way  to  it,  and  that  the  Catholic  population  living  among 
Protestants  should  be  carried  away  by  the  stream.  The  young 
Catholic  in  store  or  office  or  bank  drinks  in  the  prevalent  idea 
that  worldly  success  is  the  main  end  of  life,  and  his  hold  on  the 
supernatural  becomes  weakened,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  he  loses 
it  altogether.  This  world's  interests  become  absorbing,  and  he 
seems  to  have  no  time  or  thoughts  left  for  the  interests  which 
concern  the  world  invisible,  and  so  the  invisible  becomes  ever 
more  and  more  out  of  sight,  and  at  last  he  declares  that  he 
looks  up  to  heaven  and  finds  there  nothing  but  thick  darkness. 

Add  to  this  another  important  consideration.  In  many  cities 
of  America  to  be  a Catholic  involves  a certain  social  inferiority. 
It  is  not  the  case  everywhere : in  some  parts  there  still  lingers 
among  the  Catholic  population  the  memory  of  their  ancestors, 
driven  forth  by  persecuting  England  or  revolutionary  France. 
Once  English  nobles  or  French  aristocrats,  their  children  still 
retain  a sort  of  hereditary  dignity.  The  old  Catholic  families 
of  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Michigan  have  still  their  representa- 
tives among  the  best  families  of  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and 
Detroit.  In  New  Orleans  this  is  still  more  the  case.  But  in 
most  American  cities,  there  is  no  such  aristocratic  flavour  about 
the  Catholic  name.  Most  of  the  Catholics  are  immigrants  from 
Germany  or  Ireland,  and  belong  to  the  poorer,  if  not  the  poorest 
classes  in  their  native  land.  In  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  to  be  a Catholic  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  means  to  belong  to  the  lower  class.  In  Chicago  this  is  more 
the  case  than  it  was  some  twenty  years  ago.  I was  informed  on 
the  best  authority  that  at  that  time  there  was  more  land  in 
Catholic  hands  than  there  is  now.  Somehow  or  other,  the  more 
enterprising  American  Protestant  has  ousted  the  Catholic  land- 
holders of  that  rising  and  industrial  city.  The  result  of  all  this  is 
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that  a great  many  weak-kneed  Catholics,  whose  business  qualities 
have  enabled  them  to  attain  a good  position  in  the  various 
cities,  have  deserted  their  faith  for  social  reasons.  They  had 
not  the  courage  to  endure  the  sort  of  reproach  that  it  involved. 
They  feared  it  might  be  a hindrance  to  their  desire  to  make 
their  way  into  the  best  society.  Some  have  even  changed  their 
Irish  names  into  something  more  fashionable  and  more  Ameri- 
can. Not  that  America  in  general  has  social  prejudices ; but 
it  was  only  natural  that  certain  associations  should  cling  to  the 
name  of  Catholic  where  most  of  the  labourers  are  Catholics, 
most  of  the  “ helps  ” or  servant-girls  are  Catholics,  most  of  the 
lower  class  of  artisans  and  mechanics  were  Catholics,  while 
among  those  who  held  a good  position  and  were  rich,  among 
those  who  were  well-educated  and  refined,  very  few  were 
Catholics.  Where  this  was  the  case  it  was  impossible  that 
the  name  of  Catholic  should  not  be  regarded  generally  as  a 
mark  of  inferiority  in  the  social  and  intellectual  scale.  This 
necessarily  is  a serious  obstacle  to  its  success. 

There  is  another  element  of  American  character  respecting 
which  I have  often  asked  myself  whether  it  was  on  the  whole 
prejudicial  to  Catholicity  or  not  The  independence  and  self- 
reliance  of  American  character  is  in  many  respects  an  admirable 
trait.  There  is  so  much  self-respect  in  every  class.  The  class 
of  “roughs”  which  in  England  is  a very  large  one,  scarcely 
exists  at  all.  Ruffians  there  are  enough  and  to  spare  in  the 
big  cities,  thieves  and  bullies  and  men  who  live  by  violence  and 
dishonesty.  But  one  never  encounters  the  boys  and  young  men 
who  are  ready  to  insult  the  passer-by  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  and  who  are  the  curse  of  some  parts  of  London  on  a 
Sunday  evening.  It  is  one  of  the  best  traits  in  America  that  there 
is  not  that  barbarous  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  now  and 
then  breaks  out  in  Europe.  When  there  is  a riot  in  America  it 
is  a display  of  popular  indignation  against  some  real  abuse.  It 
is  a protest  of  the  law-makers  against  those  who  have  in  their 
opinion  set  aside  and  violated  the  law.  The  Cincinnati  riots 
were  an  expression  of  the  wrath  of  the  people  against  the 
judicial  corruption  or  inefficiency  which  allowed  murderers  to 
escape  unpunished.  But  while  there  is  no  lawlessness,  this  is 
because  the  laws  are  the  people’s  laws.  It  is  the  uncrowned 
King  respecting  his  own  sceptre.  Now  the  Church’s  laws  have  a 
different  origin.  Though  in  one  sense  they  are  the  people’s  laws, 
yet  they  are  imposed  at  the  same  time  from  above,  by  an  autho- 
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rity  which  cannot  be  called  in  question  by  its  subjects.  American 
notions  respecting  law  have  to  be  set  aside  when  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  law.  The  American  view  of  obedience  to  civil  law 
is  that  the  law  is  the  people’s  law  framed  by  the  people’s  repre- 
sentatives for  the  people’s  good,  and  therefore  I,  as  a sensible 
self-respecting  man,  must  obey  it  whether  I like  it  or  not.  I am 
free  to  criticize  the  law,  and  get  it  abolished  if  I can ; but 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (which  I 
regard  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  constitutions)  I am  bound  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  I do  so  as  a 
self-respecting  American  citizen.  But  can  I apply  the  same  sort 
of  argument  to  matters  ecclesiastical  ? Is  it  a safe  attitude  in 
respect  of  the  Church’s  laws  to  criticize  them  and  wish  to  get 
them  abolished  ? Are  they  my  laws  in  at  all  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  laws  of  my  country  are  my  laws,  framed  by  me 
through  those  who  represent  me  in  Congress  or  in  State 
Legislature  ? 

Hence  arises  a tendency  to  resent,  in  the  Church’s  legis- 
lation, her  attitude  of  independence  of  and  irresponsibility  to 
her  members.  The  American  is  not  used  to  it.  It  is  altogether 
a foreign  notion  to  the  American  mind.  In  the  civil  order  law 
is  the  voice  of  those  subject  to  the  law,  and  they  can  change  it 
when  they  see  fit  In  the  spiritual  order  law  is  in  no  way 
dependent  on  the  voice  of  those  subject  to  the  law,  and  they 
cannot  change  a tittle  of  it  at  their  pleasure.  This  makes  it 
much  more  difficult  for  them  to  submit ; their  independence  of 
mind  has  a tendency  to  force  its  way  into  a sphere  where  inde- 
pendence is  inadmissible. 

But  there  is  a far  more  serious  influence  at  work  in  the  great 
cities  of  America,  which  tends  to  first  weaken  and  then  destroy 
faith.  It  is  an  evil  which  increases  day  by  day.  It  is  an  evil 
which  has  more  power  than  any  other  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  faith  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  an  evil  which  for  many 
reasons  I would  fain  pass  over,  but  which  I cannot  pass  over  in 
any  analysis  of  the  influences  hostile  to  the  spread  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  the  States.  It  is  an  evil  which  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  all  over  the  world,  and  which  threatens  in  time 
to  wreck  modern  society  altogether,  as  it  wrecked  the  society  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  Of  all  the  influences  which  are  separating 
America  from  the  Church  there  is  none  so  fatal  ad  the  vice  and 
corruption  of  the  large  cities,  and  especially  the  vice  and  cor- 
ruption prevalent  among  the  young.  It  is  a subject  most 
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painful — I had  almost  said  most  heartrending — to  one  who 
loves  the  souls  for  which  Jesus  Christ  shed  His  Blood  upon  the 
Cross ; it  is  a subject,  too,  in  which  few  can  realize  the  whole- 
sale degradation  of  the  younger  generation  save  the  physician 
of  souls  or  of  bodies,  the  priest  or  the  doctor,  to  whom  the 
sinner  is  led  by  the  soul  stricken  with  remorse  or  the  body 
enfeebled  by  disease.  I am  not  concerned  with  any  comparison 
between  the  morality  of  England  and  of  America.  They  are 
both  bad  enough,  God  knows.  What  else  can  we  expect  in  big 
cities  where  the  mass  of  the  population  is  Protestant,  and  where 
the  lower  classes  in  general  are  left  to  grow  up  without  restraint, 
without  religious  teaching,  without  any  idea  of  what  sin  is  and 
what  is  its  foulness  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  the  Court  of 
Heaven  ? There  is  another  comparison  with  which  I am 
concerned.  From  the  simple  innocence  of  their  peasant  homes, 
from  the  watchful  care  of  the  village  pastor,  from  the  holy  and 
sweet  influences  of  Catholic  teaching,  Catholic  atmosphere,  a 
country  the  most  Catholic  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  from  the 
almost  primitive  simplicity  of  morals  which  the  land  of  St 
Patrick  has  never  lost,  and  through  God's  mercy  will  never  lose 
— hundreds  and  thousands  every  year  emigrate  or  are  emigrated 
to  the  shores  of  Canada  and  the  States.  By  an  unhappy  fatality 
they  crowd  into  the  big  cities,  and  there  are  sucked  into  the 
vortex  of  misery  and  sin.  The  very  advantages  of  country  and 
climate  are  turned  by  the  devil  to  work  his  diabolical  ends.  The 
facilities  for  independence  at  an  early  age  on  account  of  the 
demand  for  labour — rich  food  in  abundance  instead  of  the  pota- 
toes and  porridge  of  Ireland — the  exhilarating  climate — the 
habits  of  self-government — the  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
the  sexes — all  work  to  the  prejudice  of  morality. 

Here  I must  turn  aside  for  a moment  to  what  is  regarded 
by  outsiders  as  one  of  the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  the  Irish 
Episcopacy  and  the  Irish  clergy — I mean  their  hatred  of  emi- 
gration. Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case — 
those  who  have  not  been  behind  the  scenes — those  who  think 
first  of  material  prosperity  and  regard  the  welfare  of  the  soul  as 
of  little  account — those  who  judge  of  the  matter  sitting  at  their 
ease  at  home,  or  who  really  are  touched  with  the  story  of  Irish 
distress  and  congested  misery — wonder  at  the  unalterable, 
ineffaceable  hatred  that  the  Irish  pastors  bear  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  flocks  across  the  Atlantic,  and  why  it  is  they  would 
sooner  see  them  half-starved  at  home  than  prosperous  in  the 
cities  of  America.  I think  I can  throw  some  light  on  this 
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extraordinary  prejudice.  A traveller  in  Donegal  not  long  since 
asked  a parish  priest  of  a large  village  there  respecting  the 
general  morality  of  the  country,  and  was  assured  by  him  that 
tiie  serious  sins  committed  in  his  parish  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Another 
traveller  asked  a priest  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  American 
cities  a similar  question,  and  the  answer  he  received  was  that 
all  the  city  through  there  were  few  boys  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
who  had  not  already  lost  their  innocence.  Out  of  our  Catholic 
young  men,  said  an  American  Bishop,  I believe  nine  out  of  ten 
are  practical  infidels,  or  at  least  neglect  the  practice  of  their 
religion  altogether.  This  loss  of  faith  is  in  almost  every  case 
the  result  of  previous  moral  corruption.  Pittsburg,  where  there 
is  a large  Catholic  population,  is  said  to  contain  more  bad 
houses,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world,  and  the  age  at  which  boys  begin  to  frequent  them  is 
scarcely  credible.  Cincinnati  is  not  much  better,  and  in  Chicago 
I heard  the  saddest  accounts  of  the  unblushing  effrontery  of 
open  vice. 

But  why  need  they  go,  I shall  be  asked,  to  the  large  cities  ? 
Send  them  to  Canada,  establish  them  on  the  Western  farms 
where  labour  is  in  great  demand,  let  them  join  the  Catholic 
colony  of  Bishop  Ireland,  send  them  where  they  will  remain 
under  the  care  of  the  Catholic  priest,  and  thus  you  will  avoid 
those  frightful  evils,  and  yet  secure  to  them  the  benefits  of 
emigration.  Admirable  in  theory  but  in  practice  of  little  avail ! 
There  may  be  a few  hundreds  here  and  there  flourishing  under 
the  benevolent  supervision  of  priest  or  bishop.  But  as  a 
general  rule,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  Irishmen  will  not 
remain  in  Canada.  Out  of  those  who  emigrated  there  in 
the  course  of  1882,  nearly  half  (I  think  50,000  out  of  114,000, 
but  I am  quoting  the  figures  from  memory)  had  crossed  the 
American  frontier  before  twelve  months  had  passed.  From 
some  other  cause,  which  I do  not  pretend  to  explain,  the 
proportion  of  Irish  emigrants  who  settle  in  the  cities  of  rite 
States  is  lamentably  great  as  compared  with  those  who  choose 
a country  life.  In  this  they  afford  a striking  contrast  with 
English  emigrants,  who  are  generally  farmers.  We  often  read 
brilliant  accounts  of  the  success  of  settlers  who  are  emigrated 
by  Mr.  Tuke's  benevolent  exertions,  or  even  by  the  Government 
Emigration  Fund.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  elaborate  care 
exercised  by  those  who  have  devoted  weeks  and  months  to  their 
charitable  task  ensures  for  those  whom  they  send  out  a comfort- 
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able  position.  I would  go  farther  and  say  that  those  whom 
the  Government  export  fare  in  general  unmeasureably  better  in 
America  than  they  would  have  done  at  home,  as  regards  their 
material  and  worldly  success.  Far  removed  from  the  pinch 
of  poverty,  and  from  the  recurring  famine  from  time  to  time, 
with  good  wages,  plenteous  food,  and  work  to  be  had  by  all 
who  are  willing  to  work,  they  fare  well  enough  as  regards  this 
world.  No  just  complaint  can  be  made  by  those  who  are 
induced  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  that  they  have  been  allured  from 
their  homes  by  false  or  exaggerated  representations.  The 
accounts  sent  home  of  their  prosperity  are  true  enough,  and 
if  they  are  selected  instances,  yet  I do  not  think  they  are 
unfairly  selected.  But  if  we  followed  up  the  history  of  any 
cargo  of  emigrants  sent  forth  from  Mayo  or  Connemara,  we 
should  find  after  a few  years,  that  while  some  few  remained 
in  Canada,  or  in  some  Catholic  settlement  in  the  States,  keeping 
up  to  their  religious  duties  and  prosperous  alike  in  soul  and 
body,  the  great  mass  had  either  drifted  into  the  big  cities,  or 
else  were  living  in  the  country  out  of  the  reach  of  Catholic 
Church  or  Catholic  school.  Of  these  two  latter  alternatives  I 
scarcely  know  which  is  the  more  prejudicial  to  faith  and  morals. 
In  the  cities  the  children  grow  up  too  often  corrupt  in 
morals,  and  through  the  corruption  of  their  morality  lose  their 
faith ; in  country  districts  they  lose  their  faith  simply  from 
lack  of  Catholic  teaching,  and  when  in  later  life  they  go,  as 
most  of  them  go,  to  find  employment  in  the  cities,  they  either 
are  Catholics  only  nominally,  or  else  are  so  ill-instructed  in  their 
religion  and  in  their  religious  duties  as  to  fall  in  most  cases 
an  easy  prey  to  indifference,  or  vice,  or  even  to  open  and  pro- 
fessed infidelity. 

It  is  this  which  seems  to  me  the  worst  of  all  the  miseries 
of  wholesale  eviction.  It  is  not  so  much  the  children  starving 
by  the  roadside  and  the  delicate  women  turned  out  without 
food  or  shelter:  it  is  not  so  much  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ancestral  home  and  the  rending  of  the  very  heartstrings  of 
those  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  regard  their  long  tenure  as 
constituting  a sacred  claim  which  it  is  a sort  of  sacrilege  ruth- 
lessly to  set  at  nought : these  are  not  the  ultimate  woes  of 
eviction.  It  is  not  the  piercing  wail  of  old  men  and  women  left 
behind  which  makes  God’s  minister  unable  to  restrain  his  tears 
as  he  accompanies  the  sorrowful  party  back  from  the  railway 
station  where  they  have  parted  with  son  or  daughter,  bound 
for  the  distant  shores  of  “ New  Ireland.”  This  is  but  a transient 
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evil.  It  is  not  the  houses  standing  empty  and  the  cottages 
falling  into  ruin,  for  after  all,  if  their  inmates  are  benefited  by 
their  change  of  home,  if  boys  and  girls,  who  would  have  been 
miserable  in  their  hopeless  poverty  at  home,  are  to  be  happy 
and  prosperous  across  the  Atlantic,  priests  and  bishops  would 
rejoice  at  their  departure.  It  is  the  knowledge  that  souls  which 
would  have  been  saved  at  home  will  be  lost  abroad  : that  boys 
and  girls,  who  would  at  home  have  been  reared  in  piety  and 
purity,  will  too  often  learn  all  that  is  foul  and  impious  in  the 
tenement  houses  and  courts  and  alleys  of  American  cities ; 
it  is  the  sad  prospect  of  young  men  who  would  at  home  have 
been  stalwart  champions  and  obedient  sons  of  Holy  Church, 
living  riotously,  setting  the  law  of  God  at  nought,  drifting 
into  infidelity,  listening  with  laughter  and  applause  to  blas- 
phemous, infidel  lecturers  like  Ingersoll ; it  is  the  thought 
of  poor  girls,  who  at  home  would  have  been  crowned  with 
the  beauteous  crown  of  virgin  modesty,  now  exposed  to  the 
corruptions  of  a large  city,  perhaps  walking  the  streets  in  open 
sin  ; it  is  the  number  of  baptized  Catholics  who  live  without 
God  and  die  without  hope.  This  it  is  which  is  the  bitter 
reflection  of  the  zealous  pastor  who  sees  the  Irish  peasants  quit 
their  homes  in  Mayo  or  Donegal  for  a home  across  the  sea. 

It  is  true  that  when  whole  families  emigrate  together  some 
of  these  evils  are  diminished  : that  boy  and  girl  emigrating 
on  their  own  account  are  exposed  to  certain  risks  which  are 
avoided  when  father  and  mother  accompany  their  children,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  old  home  in  Ireland  are  transferred  one  and 
all  to  their  new  home  in  the  States.  But  while  some  dangers 
are  less,  others  are  far  greater.  Those  who  have  been  carefully 
trained  in  the  Catholic  faith  in  their  early  days  go  out  with  an 
aegis  which  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  discard  : whereas  the 
children  who  emigrate  with  their  parents  in  their  early  childhood 
incur  a danger  worse  than  almost  all  the  dangers  I have  already 
mentioned : they  run  a risk  more  perilous  to  them  than  the 
temptations  to  immorality,  neglect  of  religion,  infidelity,  in- 
difference, which  beset  one  who  emigrates  in  early  manhood 
or  womanhood.  This  danger  is  one  which  is  greater  than  any 
of  those  I have  already  mentioned  as  threatening  the  faith  in 
America.  I must  reluctantly  leave  the  consideration  of  it  to  a 
future  number  of  The  Month. 
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Five  children  played  beside  his  door, 

Four  merry  lads,  and  one  sweet  maid  ; 

Five  of  them  in  those  blissful  days  ! — 

“ Thank  God  for  five ! ” the  father  said. 

The  rosebuds  oped  to  blossoms  fair ; 

They  smiled  at  life  through  springtide  days ; 
And  clust’ring  round  the  old  man’s  chair : — 
“Thank  God  for  five!”  he  softly  says. 

One  at  the  trumpet’s  call  first  left — 

A brave  young  soul ! — his  father’s  door ; 

They  laid  him  with  the  lowly  slain  : — 

“ Thank  God,”  he  whispered  ; “for  the  four! 

The  voice  of  storms  have  lulled  to  rest 
Another  on  the  wild  green  sea  ; 

The  father  lifts  his  eyes  to  Heaven  : — > 

“ Thank  God,”  he  says  ; “ I still  have  three ! 

The  maiden  wore  her  bridal  wreath 
But  three  short  days  ; then  gentle  death 
Exchanged  it  for  a fadeless  crown  : — 

“ Two  still  remain  ! ” the  father  saith. 

Amidst  the  everlasting  snows 
One  buried  lies  in  ice-bound  cleft ; 

They  told  the  father,  and  he  said : — 

“ Thank  God  ! one  of  the  five  is  left ! ” 
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The  last  within  a cloistered  cell 
Closed  his  mild  eye,  and  bowed  his  head, 

And  passed  to  endless  bliss  ; “ Thank  God ! 
There  once  were  five,”  the  father  said. 

On  earth,  he  meekly  gave  them  all, 

One  gentle  girl,  four  valiant  men  ; 

In  Heaven,  once  more  he  thanked  his  God, 
To  him  the  five  were  given  then. 

FRANCES  J.  M.  KERSHAW. 
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PART  III. — JERUSALEM. 

The  first  thought  of  a pilgrim  on  reaching  Jerusalem  is  to 
hasten  to  the  Basilica  that  incloses  within  its  walls  the  most 
sacred  places  on  earth ; Calvary,  where  the  Redemption  of  the 
world  was  accomplished,  and  the  glorious  Tomb  from  which  our 
Lord  arose  triumphant.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been,  for 
near  two  thousand  years,  the  loadstone  that  has  drawn  towards 
it  Christian  hearts.  To  win  it  back  from  the  infidel,  in  the  ages 
of  faith,  nearly  all  Europe  poured  forth  towards  the  East  The 
Mussulmans,  to  this  day,  have  no  other  name  for  Jerusalem  than 
El-Kods , The  Holy,  and,  of  the  Holy  City,  this  is  the  holiest 
place. 

It  is  now  inside  the  walls,  though,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s 
Passion,  it  was  “ without  the  gate.”  There  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  commonly  received  notion  that  Calvary  was  a 
high  hill,  at  a certain  distance  from  Jerusalem.  Calvarice  locus 
— a place.  Prope  civitatein — near  the  city ; just  outside  it.  A 
mound,  such  as  on  all  sides  surround  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Again,  people  are  astonished  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  be 
so  near  to  Calvary ; but,  is  it  not  said  that  “ in  the  place  where 
He  was  crucified  there  was  a garden,  and  in  the  garden  a 
sepulchre  ” ? In  the  place,  that  is,  close  to  it. 

The  great  Basilica  built  by  Constantine  was  designed  to 
inclose  under  one  roof  all  the  holy  ground  consecrated  by  the 
Death  and  Resurrection  of  our  Divine  Lord.  It  had  in  his 
time  already  undergone  considerable  changes.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian,  in  a vain  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  Very  memory  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  caused  to  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Crucifixion  a temple  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  over  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  one  sacred  to  Jupiter.  These  heathen  shrines, 
intended  to  desecrate  the  places  the  Christians  held  in  venera- 
tion, served,  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  point  them  out  to 
the  Empress  Helena,  who,  causing  the  temples  to  be  removed, 
discovered  beneath  the  foundations  and  accumulated  rubbish 
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the  rock  on  which  the  Cross  was  raised  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
which  had  been  built  over,  but  not  destroyed. 

When  Constantine  heard  from  his  mother  that  her  pious 
labours  had  been  rewarded  by  this  happy  discovery,  he  wrote  to 
Macarius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  spare  no  expense  or  pains  in 
constructing  on  the  holy  ground  a Basilica  of  surpassing 
magnificence.  Completed  in  335,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  in 
604  by  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  who  carried  off  with  him  the 
relic  of  the  True  Cross.  This  was  recovered  by  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  in  629,  and  replaced  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Modestus,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  Unable,  for  want  of  means,  to  restore  the  grand 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  Modestus  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  building  four  small  churches  ; the  Churches  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  of  Golgotha,  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  These  four  churches  were  once  more 
united  under  a single  roof  when  the  Crusaders  became  masters 
of  the  Holy  City.  The  Basilica,  many  times  partially  destroyed 
and  rebuilt,  has  undergone  great  vicissitudes,  but  the  sacred 
spots,  for  ever  hallowed  by  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  the 
Redeemer,  have,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  been 
surrounded  by  the  love,  the  veneration,  and  devotion  of 
Christians  of  all  rites  and  nations.  It  was  reserved  for  sceptics 
in  this  unbelieving  age  to  attempt  to  raise  doubts  about  that 
which  from  the  beginning  was  never  doubted.  They  are  the  only 
losers  ; they  leave  Jerusalem  disappointed  and  disgusted,  whilst 
the  children  of  the  Church,  happy  pilgrims  of  the  love  of  our 
Divine  Lord,  carry  away  with  them  memories  that  will  be  a joy 
for  ever. 

It  appears  touching  that  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  should 
keep  watch  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  yet  it  is  strange,  on 
entering  the  church,  to  see  a divan  where  Turks  sit  cross- 
legged,  gravely  smoking,  warming  themselves  at  braziers  of 
charcoal,  and  drinking  coffee.  They  keep  the  keys  of  the 
church,  and  open  and  close  the  doors  when  they  see  fit.  The 
Father  Custodian  of  the  Holy  Places,  the  Greek  and  the 
Armenian  Patriarchs  alone  have  the  right  to  demand  the  opening 
when  they  desire  it 

The  immense  size  of  the  Basilica,  the  many  chapels  and 
crowds  of  sacred  memories  are  at  first  overpowering  and 
bewildering,  but  one  spot  above  all  others  attracts  and  retains 
the  pilgrim,  the  Holy  Tomb  where  the  Body  of  our  Lord  was 
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laid;  the  narrow  chamber  where  He  arose  triumphant  over 
death.  0 Mors , ubi  est  victoria  tua  ? 

We  were  in  time  to  join  the  procession  which  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  make  every  afternoon,  at  four  o’clock,  to  the  various  spots 
in  the  Basilica  consecrated  by  the  sufferings  of  our  Divine  Lord. 
Pilgrims  who  wish  to  take  part  in  it  receive  at  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  a lighted  taper  and  a book  of  the  hymns,  antiphons  and 
prayers  that  are  chanted,  which  are  very  beautiful  and  touching. 
Starting  from  the  Altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the  Latin 
Choir,  and  pausing  before  the  altars  commemorative  of  the 
flagellation  of  our  Lord,  His  imprisonment  and  the  division  of 
His  garments,  the  procession  wends  its  way,  chanting  the  Crux 
Fidelis,  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Deep  in  the  rock  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Mount  Calvary, 
the  dark  rough  cavern  remains  much  as  it  was  when  the 
Empress  Helena,  clearing  away  the  accumulated  rubbish,  found 
the  three  crosses  and  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  in  what 
was  probably  an  ancient  cistern,  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  to  get  rid  of  all  trace  of  the  Crucifixion  before  the  great 
day  of  the  festival  The  hymn  and  prayers  ended,  we  ascend  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Helena,  where  it  is  said  the  holy  Empress 
remained  in  prayer  whilst  the  search  for  the  Cross  was  going  on, 
and  then  to  the  corridor  above,  where  we  visit  an  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Crowning  with  Thorns.  And  now,  to  the  song  of  the 
Vexilla  Regis , we  mount  the  steep  steps  leading  to  the  summit 
of  Calvary,  and,  whilst  the  incense  ascends  to  heaven,  all 
prostrate  themselves  and  kiss  the  ground  on  the  spot  where  the 
Divine  Redeemer  was  nailed  to  the  Cross,  and  again  on  that 
where  the  Cross  was  erected.  How  solemn  and  touching  here 
sound  the  words : Hie  expiravit,  and  the  low  murmured 
response : Adoramus  Te,  Christe , et  benedidtnus  Tibi,  quia  per 
sanctam  Cruccm  Tuam  Hie  redemisti  mundunu  Then  down 
again  to  the  Stone  of  Unction,  which  is  just  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  Basilica.  A large  slab  of  red  marble  covers  the 
flat  stone  on  which,  it  is  believed,  the  Body  of  our  Lord  was 
washed  and  anointed  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus.  Ten  lamps 
hang  around  it,  and  all  the  faithful,  Latins,  Greeks,  Copts,  and 
Armenians,  kneel  to  kiss  it  when  they  enter  the  church.  It  is 
an  act  of  homage  to  the  adorable  Humanity  of  our  Divine 
Lord.  The  beautiful  hymn  and  antiphon  ended,  a joyous  song 
of  triumph  is  taken  up  as  we  pass  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
priests  enter  with  incense,  whilst  all  kneel  around  and  the 
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antiphon  is  chanted : Dixit  Angelas  Hie  mulieribus : Noliie 
expaveseere%  Jesum  quatritis  Nazar entim  crucifixum  : surrexit , non, 
est  Hie ; ecce  locus  ubi  posuerunt  eum . Alleluia!  Once  more 
we  move  forward  to  the  place  where  our  Lord  is  supposed  to 
have  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen,  to  her  who  loved  so  much 
because  so  much  had  been  forgiven.  Lastly  we  return  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  congratulate  and  rejoice  with 
the  Immaculate  Mother  on  the  glorious  Resurrection  of  her 
Divine  Son, 

Gaude  Virgo  Mater  Christie 
Condemnatum  quern  vidisti 
Resurrexit  sicut  dixit 

and  to  offer  the  final  prayers  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Adorable  Sacrament 

On  returning  to  the  hospice  we  found  an  obliging  message 
from  the  Revmo'  Padre  Custode,  telling  us  he  placed  Fr&re  Litvin 
entirely  at  our  disposition  to  be  our  guide  in  the  Holy  City. 

We  are  the  only  pilgrims  at  the  Casa  Nova.  The  long 
refectory,  capable  of  dining  a hundred  people  and  not  too  large 
at  Easter  time,  is  chill  when  only  two  sit  down  to  table.  The 
Father  Director  comes  in  whilst  we  are  at  supper  and  chats  half 
an  hour  with  us*  He  does  not  eat  with  us.  The  rule  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land  is  austere,  especially  during  Lent, 
when  they  never  eat  meat,  even  on  Sundays.  We  have 
comfortable  little  rooms  opening  on  one  of  the  long  corridors  on 
the  first-floor.  There  is  a divan,  or  drawing-room,  but  too  large 
and  chill  for  a small  party. 

The  Franciscan  Convent  is  at  a short  distance  from  the 
Casa  Nova  The  church,  San  Salvatore,  which  is  the  Latin 
Parish  Church,  is  small  and  out  of  repair,  and  a larger  one  is  in 
course  of  construction.  Many  native  Christians  were  already 
assembled  when  we  went  there  next  morning  for  early  Mass* 
The  Catholics  in  Jerusalem  number  about  1,70a  There  are 
2,800  Greeks,  and  some  700  Armenians,  Copts,  and  Syrians, 
whilst  there  are  12,000  Jews  and  7,500  Turks. 

On  returning  to  the  hospice  we  found  Fr&re  Litvin  ready  to 
conduct  us.  He  is  a Belgian,  short,  bright,  active,  and  energetic. 
He  has  spent  twenty  years  acting  as  guide  to  pilgrims  in  the 
Holy  Land,  has  thoroughly  studied  all  questions  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  Sanctuaries,  and  has  explored  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  and  north  to  south.  He  is  known  and  liked 
by  everyone,  and  having  once,  as  he  confessed  to  us,  broken  his 
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stout  staff  over  the  heads  of  a troop  of  importunate  beggars 
who  mobbed  and  threatened  him,  even  they  leave  him,  and  the 
pilgrims  he  is  conducting,  in  peace. 

He  led  us  first  to  the  Tower  of  David,  built  by  that  King  on 
the  site  of  a more  ancient  fortress  of  the  Jebusites.  The  lower 
tiers  of  the  original  walls,  composed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone, 
remain,  braving  time  and  vicissitude.  The  upper  part  is  more 
modern.  Here  David  appears  to  have  built  the  house  for  the 
construction  of  which  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  sent  him  materials, 
masons  and  carpenters,  and  from  a terrace  on  the  roof  he 
looked  down  on  the  wife  of  Urias,  whose  house  was  just 
opposite.  Here  too  he  is  said  to  have  mourned  and  wept  over 
his  sin,  and  to  have  composed  the  psalms  which  are  so  perfect 
an  expression  of  sorrow  and  penitence.  Herod  the  Great  added 
three  other  towers  to  the  Citadel.  They  were  called  the  tower 
Phasael,  the  tower  Mariamne,  and  the  tower  Hippicus  ; these 
have  disappeared,  but  the  foundations  can  be  traced.  The  Tower 
of  David  is  now  used  as  barracks.  As  it  stands  on  the  most 
elevated  point  of  the  city  the  view  from  the  battlements  is 
magnificent. 

We  next  visited  the  Convent  of  the  Armenian  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Their  church  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Annas, 
father-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  to  which  our  Lord  was  conducted 
when  brought  back  from  Gethsemane.  In  the  centre  of  the 
church  is  a cistern  of  good  water,  with  an  iron  cup  attached,  that 
pilgrims  may  drink.  An  inner  oratory  is  the  place  whete  our 
Lord  stood  to  be  interrogated  and  where  He  received  a blow 
from  one  of  the  soldiers.  It  is  a quiet,  retired  little  sanctuary, 
full  of  holy  and  pathetic  memories.  In  an  exterior  courtyard 
stand  some  venerable  olive  trees,  said  to  have  sprung  from  those 
to  which  our  Lord  was  tied  whilst  the  Jews  were  deliberating 
about  him.  Near  them  is  a mass  of  stones  which  formed  part  of 
the  house  of  Annas. 

We  left  the  city  by  the  Gate  of  Sion,  and  just  beyond  it 
reached  the  spot  where  the  funeral  procession  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  was  stopped  by  a crowd  of  insulting  Jews.  One  of  them, 
a priest,  went  so  far  as  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  seize  the  bier. 
The  hand  immediately  became  paralyzed  and  his  companions 
were  struck  with  blindness.  Terrified  at  this  sudden  punishment 
they  implored  the  intercession  of  the  Apostles  and  were 
baptized.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  miracle  the  early 
Christians  raised  an  oratory,  as  they  did  in  every  place  to  which 
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pious  remembrances  were  attached  ; but  this  sanctuary,  with 
three  hundred  others  which  adorned  the  Holy  City  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  fell  before  the  destroying  rage  of  Chosroes  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 
A fragment  of  column  marks  the  site. 

A few  paces  further  and  by  a low  iron  door  we  enter  the 
courtyard  of  an  Armenian  monastery  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  House  of  Caiaphas.  Warming  himself  at  a fire  in  this 
courtyard,  Peter  denied  his  Master.  We  enter  the  church  and 
stand  where  that  Divine  Master  stood  bound ; where  He  was 
questioned,  insulted,  blind-folded,  struck  on  the  face.  In  this 
small  room,  now  a chapel,  He  was  shut  up  till  morning  dawned, 
when  He  was  led  before  Pilate.  Weary  hours  of  waiting, 
forsaken  by  all  and  with  the  full  prevision  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  morrow.  Sufferings  willingly  accepted  that  He  could  have 
escaped  by  a word,  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  From  the  earliest 
times  this  sacred  spot  was  held  in  veneration.  St.  Helena  built 
a church  on  it,  which  was  rebuilt  after  the  destruction  by 
Chosroes.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Armenians,  but  the 
Franciscans  have  the  right  to  celebrate  solemnly  Divine  Office 
and  Mass,  during  twenty-four  hours,  at  Whitsuntide.  The  stone 
which  serves  as  an  altar  is  that  which  closed  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  which  was  rolled  back  by  the  AngeJ.  A portion  of  it  is  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Angel  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  a kind  of 
reddish  limestone.  It  originally  stood  in  the  Basilica  and  is 
described  by  St.  Cyril. 

The  platform  outside  the  monastery,  now  a Christian 
cemetery,  is  the  ground  on  which  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
encamped  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  from  which  he  led 
his  forces  to  the  attack. 

At  a short  distance  stood  the  house  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  where  she 
died.  Two  Stones  marked  with  a cross  are  all  that  remain  to 
indicate  the  site.  It  is  near  the  Cenaculum.  Where  else  could 
the  Mother  of  Jesus  have  desired  to  abide  ? 

We  pass  through  a group  of  houses,  into  a courtyard,  then 
ascend  an  exterior  staircase  to  a little  terrace,  from  which  a 
door  opens  on  the  "upper  room"  where  our  Divine  Lord 
celebrated  the  Passover,  washed  the  feet  of  the  Apostles, 
instituted  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  appeared 
several  times  after  His  Resurrection,  and  gave  to  the  Apostles 
authority  to  teach.  Here,  with  the  Blessed  Mother  and  the  holy 
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women,  they  awaited  the  promised  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
An  old  tradition  tells  us  that,  after  persevering  in  prayer  for 
nine  days,  they  began  to  be  discouraged.  w Holy  Lady,”  they 
said  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  “we  have  prayed  unceasingly  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  comes  not,  ask  that  He  may  delay  no  longer, 
God  will  listen  to  thee.”  And  Mary  prayed,  and  the  Paraclete 
descended,  and  from  that  day  to  this  Mary  has  presented  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  to  God,  and  her  intercession  has  ever 
been  effectual. 

The  early  Christians  continued  to  use  the  Cenaculum  as  a 
place  of  meeting  and  it  was  called,  with  reason,  the  Mother 
Church.  Here  St.  Peter  first  celebrated  Mass  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  received  Holy  Communion  from  his  hand.  It  appears  to 
have  escaped  destruction  during  the  siege  by  Titus.  St. 
Epiphanius  tells  us  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  coming  from 
Egypt,  found  Jerusalem  in  ruins,  except  a few  houses,  among 
which  was  the  little  church  situated  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
house  to  which  the  Apostles  retired  after  the  Ascension  of  their 
Divine  Master.  St  Helena  reconstructed  it  in  two  stories  as 
before.  St.  Jerome,  St  Paula  and  all  the  early  pilgrims  came  to 
pray  in  it,  and  to  venerate  the  Column  of  the  Flagellation, 
which  had  been  transported  hither.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Crusaders  and  served  by  Augustinian  Canons  until  the  fall  of 
the  Latin  Kingdom,  when  it  remained  abandoned  until  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  with  some  of  his  Friars  Minor,  came  to  live 
near  it.  They  endured  many  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems,  until  Robert  of  Anjou  and  Sanchez  his  wife,  in  the 
year  1333,  bought  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine  of  the  reigning 
Sultan,  for  the  sum  of  seventeen  millions  of  golden  pieces,  and 
gave  them  to  the  Holy  See  on  condition  that  the  Franciscans 
should  be  their  guardians  for  ever.  This  was  confirmed  by 
Clement  the  Sixth  in  1342,  and  it  was  then  the  Franciscans 
built  the  present  church  with  the  materials  of  the  previous 
churches,  and  founded  their  first  convent,  with  a large 
establishment  near  it  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims.  Here  for 
two  hundred  years  they  hospitably  received  all  strangers  who 
visited  Jerusalem.  They  retained  in  the  new  church  the 
original  arrangement,  a large  upper  room  over  two  smaller 
vaulted  rooms  beneath.  The  Mussulmans  having  heard  that 
one  of  these  rooms  contained  the  tomb  of  King  David,  or 
using  that  as  a pretence,  took  forcible  possession  in  1551,  driving 
out  and  massacring  the  greater  number  of  the  Franciscans, 
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who  have  so  often  watered  with  their  blood  the  Holy  Places 
committed  to  their  guardianship.  The  church  was  then 
transformed  into  a mosque,  and  so  it  remains,  a perpetual  grief 
to  Christians  that  in  a sanctuary  so  venerable,  so  full  of  memo- 
ries of  our  Divine  Lord's  love  and  tenderness,  they  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  worship. 

We  are  told  that  “ David  slept  with  his  fathers  and  was 
buried  in  the  City  of  David  ; ” that  is,  on  Mount  Sion,  but  the 
exact  place  of  his  sepulture  is  unknown.  The  tomb  shown  in 
an  adjoining  room  covered  with  rich  stuff  is  only  a cenotaph. 
The  Mussulmans  say  the  real  tomb  is  in  one  of  the  rooms  below. 
These  they  keep  jealously  locked  up  and  refuse  admittance. 

The  original  circuit  of  walls  as  described  by  Josephus 
enclosed  the  whole  of  Mount  Sion  and  likewise  Mount  Ophel, 
Jerusalem  extending  in  those  days  southwards  as  far  as  the 
fountain  of  Siloe  ; whilst  to  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  a wall 
running  straight  from  the  Tower  of  David  to  the  western  gate  of 
the  Temple.  A second  wall  built  later,  some  fragments  of 
which,  to  the  East  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  have  been  recently 
excavated,  commenced  at  the  Gate  Gennath — Gate  of  the 
Gardens,  and  terminated  at  Fort  Antonia.  The  third  wall,  built 
by  Agrippa,  included  Mount  Bezetha  and  part  of  Mount  Gareb, 
and  appears  to  have  followed  the  present  line  of  fortifications. 
At  the  time  of  our  Lord,  therefore,  the  Cenaculum,  and  other 
places  we  have  been  visiting,  were  within  the  city,  whilst  the 
north  and  north-western  quarters,  with  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
were  without  it. 

Descending  the  slope  of  Mount  Sion  we  reached  a grotto, 
where,  it  is  said,  St  Peter,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  look  his 
Divine  Master  turned  on  him,  retired  to  weep  over  his  denial. 
Et  ccepit  Jlere — He  began  to  weep.  From  that  moment,  we  are 
told,  his  tears  never  ceastfl  to  flow.  The  maniple  worn  by  the 
priest  at  Mass  comes  from  the  cloth  he  used  to  carry  on  his  arm 
to  wipe  away  the  tears  that  blinded  him  whilst  celebrating  the 
Holy  Sacrifice. 

Returning  through  the  Gate  of  Sion,  we  came  to  a Syrian 
monastery,  to  which  is  attached  the  residence  of  the  Bishop.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  “Mary  the  mother  of  John, 
sumamed  Mark.”  This  St  Mark,  the  cousin  and  companion  of 
St  Barnabas,  became  later  Bishop  of  Phenicia.  It  was  to  his 
mother's  house  that  St.  Peter  went  when  he  was  released  from 
prison  by  the  angel,  and  where  Rhoda,  beside  herself  with  joy, 
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instead  of  opening  the  door,  ran  back  to  carry  the  good  news  to 
those  who  were  assembled  within  praying.  In  the  little  church 
is  a very  ancient  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
said  to  be  one  of  those  painted  by  St  Luke.  The  face  is  full  of 
sweet  dignity  and  majesty. 

It  is  Friday,  and  the  Stations  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  will 
begin  at  three  o’clock.  We  go  to  the  house  of  Pilate,  which  was 
situated  in  the  Fortress  Antonia,  built  by  Herod  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  the  more  ancient  tower  Baris,  at  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  inclosure  of  the  Temple.  In  what  was  the 
Pretorium,  and  is  now  a barrack  yard,  the  little  procession 
forms.  The  Franciscans  and  a few  pilgrims,  kneeling)  begin  the 
recital  of  the  prayers  of  the  Stations,  whilst  the  Turkish  soldiers 
stand  around.  So  stood  the  Roman  soldiers  around  our 
Divine  Lord,  whilst  on  this  very  spot  the  savage  cry  arose: 
“Crucify  Him!  Crucify  Him!” 

Adoramus  Te  Christ e , et  benedicimus  Tibi , quia  per  sartctatn 
Crticem  Tuam  redemisti  tnundum . A few  loving  hearts  followed 
Him  then,  St.  John  and  the  faithful  women  ; so  will  we  follow  in 
His  footsteps  now.  Over  the  slippery  pavement,  through  the 
dirty  streets  and  crowded  bazaars,  ever  and  anon  pausing  to 
kneel  and  recall  some  circumstance  of  His  path  of  sorrow,  to 
recite  aloud  the  prayers  and  kiss  the  ground  His  adorable  feet 
trod.  The  level  of  the  street  has  risen  many  feet,  as  is  the  case 
in  all  cities  that  have  often  been  overthrown  and  rebuilt,  but  this 
is  the  true  Via  Dolorosa,  the  way  the  Divine  Victim  foil  owed, 
carrying  His  Cross.  Here  it  was  placed  on  His  shoulders,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Scala  Santa,  now  in  Rome.  Here  H e fell 
beneath  its  weight."  Here  the  most  sorrowful  Mother  sa\^  Him 
pass,  and,  turning  up  this  side  street,  met  Him  a little  farth  on. 
Here  Simon  of  Cyrene,  compelled  to  aid  in  carrying  the  *ieavy 
load  of  the  Cross,  found  in  it  salvation.  Here  stood  the  House 
of  St.  Veronica.  From  this  doorway,  they  say,  she  stepped  forth 
quickly,  full  of  pi ty  and  tenderness,  to  wipe  the  adorable  Fstce  of 
the  Saviour.  A little  higher,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  stood  the 
Gate  of  Judgment,  through  which  criminals  were  led  to 
execution.  Some  great  stones,  traces  -of  it,  remain  to  mark  the 
place  where  our  Lord,  falling  a second  time  beneath  the  Cross, 
passed  out  of  the  guilty  city  that  rejected  Him,  and  turning 
towards  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  told  them  not  to  weep  f°r 
Him,  but  for  themselves  and  for  their  children.  Beyond  ^is 
point  the  road  He  followed  is  blocked  by  houses.  We  ix^a^e  a 
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round,  ascend  some  rough  steps,  and  find  ourselves  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Calvary,  at  the  door  of  an  Armenian  monastery, 
which  bars  the  way,  so  we  can  only  kneel  outside,  to  call  to 
mind  the  last  fall  of  the  Divine  Master,  and  then  descend  again 
and  take  another  road  to  reach  the  door  of  the  Basilica.  We 
mount  the  steep  stairs,  and  prostrate  ourselves  on  the  sacred 
spots  were  our  Lord  was  stripped  of  His  garments,  where  He 
was  nailed  to  the  Cross,  where  He  expired. 

An  ancient  tradition,  received  by  St.  Basil  and  many  of  the 
Fathers,  tells  us  that  Adam  having  taken  refuge  in  Judea,  when 
expelled  from  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  was  buried  in  a cavern  on 
Golgotha,  exactly  beneath  the  place  where  the  Cross  was 
planted.  Thus  the  Blood  of  the  second  Adam,  by  which  the 
human  race  was  redeemed,  flowed  through  the  riven  rock  on  the 
remains  of  the  first  Adam  in  whom  it  had  sinned.  The  fissure, 
by  which  the  veins  of  the  rock  are  rent  transversely,  in  a way 
that  naturalists  declare  could  not  have  been  the  effect  of  an 
ordinary  earthquake,  or  of  artificial  means,  can  be  plainly  seen 
on  Calvary,  and  again  in  the  chapel  of  Adam  immediately 
beneath.  A Latin  altar  occupies  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Greeks  have  that  where  the  Cross  was  erected,  and  between 
them  a little  altar  of  our  Lady  of  Dolours  stands  where  the 
most  Sorrowful  Mother  received  in  her  arms  the  Body  of  her 
Divine  Son.  With  her,  St  John  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  we 
descend  to  “ his  own  new  monument,  which  he  had  hewed  out  in 
a rock.”  The  monument  is  there — “the  place  where  the  Lord  was 
laid.”  St.  Helena,  in  building  the  Basilica,  isolated  it  from  the 
surrounding  rock,  so  that  it  stands  as  a little  edifice  apart,  the 
walls  being  still  formed  of  the  original  rock,  covered  with  marble 
to  preserve  them  from  injury.  Had  this  not  been  done  the 
devotion  of  innumerable  pilgrims,  in  the  course  of  ages,  would 
probably  have  carried  them  away  piecemeal.  Let  us  not 
therefore  complain  that  we  may  not  press  our  lips  on  the  very 
stone  which  received  the  Body  of  our  Lord  ; we  know  it  is  there, 
beneath  the  marble  slab,  and  we  are  satisfied. 

When  Bishop  Arculf  visited  Jerusalem  about  A.D.  700,  he 
found  the  Holy  Sepulchre  coated  with  choice  marble  up  to  the 
very  top,  but  internally  the  stone  remained  in  its  original 
condition,  still  exhibiting  the  marks  of  the  workman's  tools. 
He  describes  the  Tomb,  “the  place  where  the  Lord  was  laid, 
within,  on  the  north  side,  hewn  out  of  the  same  rock,  seven  feet 
in  length  and  rising  three  palms  from  the  floor.”  Later  we  hear 
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of  the  whole  being  covered  with  marble,  inside  and  out,  to 
prevent  it  being  broken  “ into  pieces  and  powder  by  pilgrims.” 
This  marble  coating  was  removed  in  1555  in  order  to  renew  it, 
and  the  Holy  Tomb  was  also  uncovered.  The  Rev™0-  P.  de 
Ragusa  has  left  a letter  in  which  he  describes  the  condition  in 
-which  it  was  found.  “When  we  had  removed  the  alabaster 
table  with  which  St.  Helena  had  covered  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in 
order  that  Mass  might  be  celebrated  upon  it,  we  saw  uncovered 
the  ineffable  place  in  which  our  Lord  reposed  three  days.  It 
appeared  to  us  all  that  Heaven  opened  before  us.  We  could 
still  discover  traces  of  the  Blood  of  our  Saviour,  mixed  with  the 
ointment  that  had  served  to  embalm  Him.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Sacred  Tomb  we  found  a piece  of  wood  wrapped  up  in  linen. 
This,  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  air,  fell  into  powder  and 
there  only  remained  in  our  hands  the  golden  threads  with  which 
it  had  been  interwoven.  On  the  piece  of  wood  there  had  been 
an  inscription,  which  was  so  much  worn  away  by  time  as  to  be 
illegible.  At  the  top  of  a parchment  which  we  also  found  in 
the  Tomb  we  could  read,  in  Latin  capital  letters,  the  words 
Helena  Mag  which  led  us  to  suppose  the  wood  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  True  Cross,  found  by  the  Empress  Helena.” 

The  Holy  Tomb  was  again  covered  with  a slab  of  marble, 
and  over  this  the  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  in  turn, 
place  a portable  altar  when  they  celebrate  Mass. 

The  Stations  over,  we  went  to  the  weeping  place  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  a long  narrow  space  in  front  of  a portion  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  Temple.  It  was  bought  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Jews  that  they  might  have  one  spot  where  they  could  lament 
undisturbed  over  the  desolation  of  Sion.  A number  of  Jews 
were  collected  there.  Many  of  them  were  Poles,  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  furred  robes  and  caps,  their  fair  complexion 
and  brown  hair,  of  which  a long  tress  hangs  curling  down  over 
each  ear.  There  were  also  Georgian  Jews,  tall,  handsome  men, 
with  black  Astracan  hats,  collars,  and  cuffs.  One  man  would 
begin  to  pray  aloud,  in  Hebrew,  from  a book,  and  the  others 
would  reply  in  a wailing  tone,  rocking  themselves  backwards 
and  forwards,  sometimes  weeping,  always  keeping  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  The  women 
stood  in  a separate  group,  mostly  silent,  with  their  lips  pressed 
to  the  stones.  »Huge  stones  they  are,  of  the  time  of  King 
Solomon,  solidly  placed,  each  tier  retreating  a little  behind  the 
row  below  it,  for  greater  strength.  It  was  a touching  spectacle 
Strange  that  the  Jews  should  every  week  select  Friday,  at  three 
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o’clock,  to  begin  their  lamentations ; the  day  and  the  hour  when 
they  crucified  the  Redeemer  they  rejected,  and  called  down  on 
themselves  and  their  children  the  punishment  over  which  they 
mourn.  Let  us  listen  to  what  they  are  saying. 

Because  of  the  Temple  which  is  destroyed, 

We  sit  solitary  and  we  weep. 

Because  of  the  walls  that  are  broken  down, 

We  sit  solitary  and  we  weep. 

Because  of  our  greatness  which  is  past. 

We  sit  solitary  and  we  weep. 

Because  of  our  great  men  who  have  perished, 

We  sit  solitary  and  we  weep. 

Because  of  the  precious  stones  that  are  burnt, 

We  sit  solitary  and  we  weep. 

Because  of  our  priests  who  have  fallen, 

We  sit  solitary  and  we  weep. 

Because  of  our  kings  who  have  despised  them, 

We  sit  solitary  and  we  weep. 

We  beseech  Thee,  have  pity  on  Sion  ! 

Bring  back  the  children  of  Jerusalem  ! 

Hasten,  hasten,  O Saviour  of  Sion  ! 

Speak  in  favour  of  Jerusalem  ! 

Let  beauty  and  majesty  surround  Sion  ! 

Turn  in  Thy  mercy  towards  Jerusalem  ! 

May  the  royal  power  be  re-established  in  Sion  ! 

Console  those  who  weep  over  Jerusalem  ! 

May  peace  and  happiness  return  to  Sion  ! 

And  the  sceptre  of  strength  arise  in  Jerusalem  ! 

We  passed  out  at  the  neighbouring  gate  to  look  down  on 
the  Cedron  and  the  valley  of  Josaphat,  and  then,  returning 
to  the  city,  went  to  the  principal  synagogue.  Lamps  were 
burning  before  the  Holy  Name  of  God ; the  Book  of  the  Law 
was  preserved  in  a tabernacle  behind  a silken  curtain  ; many 
Jews  were  scattered  about  reading  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  next  morning  at  six  Fr&re  Litvin  came  to  conduct  us 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Mass  was  said  above  the  Sacred  Tomb 
where  the  Lord  lay.  We  knelt  in  the  outer  chamber,  just 
opposite  the  low  arched  opening  cut  out  in  the  rock.  How 
wonderful  the  thought  that,  at  the  moment  of  consecration,  our 
Divine  Lord,  His  adorable  Divinity  and  Humanity,  returned  to 
occupy  the  narrow  chamber  where,  conquering  death,  He  arose 
glorious  and  triumphant.  Happier  than  St  Mary  Magdalen, 
who  44 stood  without  weeping,”  we  were  permitted,  “stooping 
down,”  to  enter  and  receive  the  Body  of  our  Risen  God.  High 
Mass  followed,  the  priest  and  acolyte  entering,  the  choir  remain- 
ing outside. 
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We  went  out  again  at  eight  with  Fr£re  Litvin,  who  is  inde- 
fatigable in  his  zeal  and  kindness.  Passing  by  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
we  issued  forth  by  the  Eastern  Gate.  “ Gate  of  the  Flocks  ” it 
was  called  in  the  time  of  the  Kings ; by  the  Crusaders  St 
Stephen's  Gate.  The  Arabs  call  it  Bab  es  Sitta-na  Maryam — 
“ Gate  of  our  Lady  Mary,”  because  it  leads  to  the  Sepulchre  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  they  venerate  as  the  Mother  of  the 
Prophet  Jesus.  We  passed  the  place  where  St.  Stephen  is 
supposed  to  have  been  stoned,  though  another  tradition  places 
the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  outside  the  Gate  of  Damascus. 
The  Valley  of  Josaphat  lay  at  our  feet,  before  us  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Crossing  the  now  dry  bed  of  the  Cedron  we  began  to 
ascend  it.  We  turned  to  look  back  where  our  Lord  wept  over 
the  fate  of  the  city.  “Oh,  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!”  Much 
greater  and  more  glorious  it  was  then,  but  even  now  it  is  very 
beautiful.  There  is  the  Tower  of  David  ; there  the  place  where 
the  Temple  stood,  and  where  the  Mosque  of  Omar  now  raises 
its  grand  dome  against  the  sky;  there  the  Golden  Gate,  by 
which  our  Lord  entered  on  Palm  Sunday ; there  the  hills  on 
which  ^He  so  often  looked.  Montes  in  circuitu  ejus . This 

mount  we  are  climbing,  how  familiar  its  name  is  to  us,  how  we 
loved  it  before  seeing  it.  It  was  familiar  to  Jesus.  He  could 
not  go  to  Bethany  without  passing  over  a portion  of  it ; He 
loved  to  retire  to  it  to  pray;  it  witnessed  His  mysterious  Agony; 
it  was  the  last  spot  pn  which  His  adorable  feet  rested.  Here, 
blessing  His  disciples,  He  ascended  into  Heaven.  No  remnant 
now  of  the  splendid  Basilica  built  by  St.  Helena  on  the  sacred 
spot,  but  a little  octagonal  mosque,  standing  in  a courtyard, 
surrounded  by  a wall.  It  is  part  of  a church  raised  by  the 
Crusaders  after  the  destruction  by  Hakim.  In  the  centre  of 
the  octagon  the  Mussulmans  have  respected  the  flat  rock  from 
which  our  Lord  ascended  and  which  bears  the  impress  of  His 
foot,  still  discernible,  though  much  worn  by  time  and  the  lips  of 
pilgrims.  From  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  downwards  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  footprint  has  been  credited.  Here  the  Franciscans 
have  the  right  to  celebrate  Divine  Office  and  Mass,  from  the 
evening  of  the  Vigil  until  mid-day  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension. 
The  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  and  Syrians  erect  altars  and 
celebrate  Mass  in  the  surrounding  courtyard. 

A little  Arab  village,  Zeitoun,  occupies  another  summit  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  it  we  had  a fine  view  of  the  plain 
of  Jericho,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  mountains  of 
Ammon  and  Moab,  with  the  Dead  Sea  glistening  at  their  feet 
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We  next  visited  the  Church  of  the  Carmelite  convent,  built 
by  the  Princess  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  to  replace  a church, 
long  since  demolished,  which  marked  the  place  where  our  Lord 
taught  the  Pater,  for  the  second  time,  to  His  disciples.  “And 
it  came  to  pass  that,  as  He  was  praying  in  a certain  place, 
one  of  His  disciples  said  to  Him : Lord,  teach  us  to  pray.” 
The  Pater  is  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  cloister  that  surround 
the  church  in  thirty-two  different  languages.  The  Flemish 
translation  is  the  most  concise ; a proof,  Fr&re  Litvin  declares, 
that  it  is  the  original  language  spoken  by  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise ! Beyond  is  another  little  chapel,  also  re-constructed, 
where  the  Apostles  are  supposed  to  have  composed  the  Creed. 

Olives  still  grow  on  the  Holy  Mount,  but  thinly  and  far 
apart ; one  loves  to  see  them  there.  The  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
is  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  A portion  of  it 
belongs  to  the  Franciscans,  and  is  enclosed  by  a wall.  We  enter 
by  a very  low  door ; doors  are  made  low  in  the  East  that  the 
entrance  may  be  more  easily  defended.  The  eight  olive  trees 
that  remain  have  been  surrounded  by  railings  ; it  was  necessary 
to  do  this  to  preserve  them  from  being  destroyed  by  the  indis- 
creet devotion  of  pilgrims.  Dear,  venerable  trees,  that,  as  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  stood  here  when  our  Divine  Redeemer 
loved  to  pray  beneath  their  shade.  Their  girth  is  enormous,  the 
largest  being  twenty-five  feet  round.  Quite  hollow  in  the  centre, 
they  grow  from  the  outside.  The  lay-brother,  whose  delightful 
task  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  garden,  showed  us  the  new  wood  of 
last  year  encircling  the  old  trunk.  The  branches  are  lopped 
rather  close  every  year  to  concentrate  the  vitality  of  the  tree  ; 
they  are  covered  with  leaves  and  produce  a fair  crop  of  olives. 
The  oil  made  from  them  and  the  stones  of  the  fruit  are  reserved 
for  the  Padre  Custode,  who  distributes  them  to  pilgrims. 

The  grotto  in  which  our  Lord  prayed  during  His  Agony  is 
at  a short  distance,  outside  the  wall  that  encloses  the  olive 
trees,  for  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  was  doubtless  much  more 
extensive  than  the  present  small  enclosure.  I longed  to  visit  it, 
yet  should  have  been  sorry  to  do  so  in  a hurry,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption  being  open,  Fr&re  Litvin  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Greeks  and 
they  frequently  lock  it  up  immediately  after  Mass  and  refuse 
admittance. 

The  Basilica  built  by  the  Empress  Helena  still  exists,  the 
upper  portion  only  having  been  restored  by  the  Crusaders.  It 
is  entered  by  a low,  iron  door,  opening  on  a long,  broad  flight  of 
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steps  which  lead  down  to  the  church.  Partly  excavated  in  the 
rock,  and  much  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  is  only  lighted 
by  the  lamps  that  bum  there  continually.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross.  At  the  eastern  side  is  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre  in 
which  the  immaculate  body  of  our  Blessed  Lady  reposed  until 
the  angels  came  to  carry  her  heavenwards,  for  how  could  she 
who  was  the  Mother  of  Life  remain  the  prey  of  death  ? Like 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  it  has  been  isolated  from  the  surrounding 
rock.  The  exterior  is  covered  with  heavy  tapestries ; lifting 
them  a little  we  can  see  and  touch  the  rock.  A small  door 
admits  to  the  interior,  in  which  a Greek  priest  keeps  watch. 
It  is  also  hung  with  tapestry.  The  tomb  itself  is  covered  with 
slabs  of  marble,  and  forms  an  altar,  richly  decorated,  above 
which  many  lamps  are  burning.  This  tomb  was  venerated  from 
the  earliest  times  of  Christianity.  The  Empress  Pulcheria 
having  begged  Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  send  her  some 
relics  of  the  Mother  of  God,  he,  to  satisfy  her,  opened  the 
tomb,  fully  persuaded,  however,  that  he  should  find  it  empty. 
In  fact  he  found  therein  only  some  of  the  linen  in  which  the 
holy  body  had  been  wrapped.  Of  this  he  sent  a portion  to 
the  Empress,  at  the  same  time  reproving  her  for  her  ignorance. 
" What,”  he  wrote,  " did  you  not  know  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
in  Heaven,  body  and  soul,  that  you  should  ask  for  her  relics?” 
Pulcheria,  happy  to  possess  all  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  built  a 
church  in  Constantinople,  in  which  she  deposited  the  objects  she 
had  received. 

Many  times  molested  by  Mussulmans  and  schismatics  the 
Franciscans  nevertheless  retained  this  venerable  sanctuary  till 
1759,  when  the  Greeks  took  forcible  possession  of  it,  notwith- 
standing the  firmans  of  the  Porte  confirming  the  rights  of 
the  Catholics.  Now  Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Copts 
have  their  respective  altars,  even  the  Turks,  who  greatly  venerate 
the  Mother  of  Jesus,  have  a place  of  prayer  within  its  walls; 
only  those  to  whom  the  church  rightfully  belongs  have  no  part 
in  it. 

On  either  side  of  the  stairs,  as  we  ascend,  is  a small  chapel ; 
that  on  the  right  hand  is  said  to  be  the  burial  place  of  St  Joseph 
and  St  Simeon,  that  to  the  left  of  St.  Joachim  and  St  Anne. 

On  the  Saturdays  in  Lent  the  formal  opening  of  the  doors 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  made  for  the  Latin  Patriarch.  On 
reaching  the  square  in  front  of  the  Basilica  we  found  it  occupied 
by  a guard  of  Turkish  soldiers.  We  had  scarcely  entered  the 
church  when  the  doors  were  shut,  to  be  thrown  open  with  great 
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ceremony  on  the  arrival  of  Monsignor  Bracco.  He  came  pre- 
ceded by  Kawasses  in  gorgeous  suits  of  blue  and  scarlet,  richly 
braided  with  gold,  sabres  at  their  sides,  and  ponderous  silver 
staves  in  their  hands,  which  they  strike  on  the  pavement  to  clear 
the  way,  and  followed  by  a numerous  band  of  ecclesiastics, 
seminarists,  and  choristers  in  white  cottas.  After  kneeling,  as 
do  all  the  faithful,  at  the  stone  of  unction  and  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  he  proceeded  to  the  Latin  choir,  where  seating 
himself,  the  clergy,  the  Franciscans,  and  afterwards  all  present, 
approached  to  kiss  his  hand  and  receive  his  blessing.  Then  the 
usual  procession  began,  but  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity, 
the  cathedral  clergy  uniting  their  voices  with  the  Franciscans  in 
singing  the  hymns  and  antiphons.  Very  beautiful  and  majestic 
it  was  as  the  long  double  file  of  vested  priests,  brown-robed 
friars  and  white  clad  boys,  with  cross  and  incense,  swept  down 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  completely  filling  it,  whilst  the 
faithful,  lighted  tapers  in  hand,  stood  on  either  side  of  the  long 
stairs  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena. 

The  Turkish  soldiers  keep  guard  in  the  Basilica,  and  never 
leave  it  so  long  as  the  Patriarch  remains  in  it. 

On  Sunday  we  heard  Mass  at  the  altar  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa 
on  Calvary.  After  Vespers  we  walked  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate. 
Groups  of  women,  veiled  in  white,  and  children,  in  many  tinted 
dresses,  were  sitting  about  on  the  grass,  making  it  look  like  a 
parterre  of  flowers. 

The  next  morning  we  were  early  at  the  Basilica,  the  Padre 
Custode  having  the  goodness  to  say  Mass  for  us  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  before  the  High  Mass,  which  is  sung  daily  about 
seven. 

The  position  of  the  very  Reverend  Father  Custodian  is  an 
arduous  and  difficult  one.  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Places,  Superior 
of  the  numerous  Franciscan  family  in  Egypt,  Syria  and  the 
East,  obliged  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Turks,  and,  what 
is  more  difficult,  to  resist  the  perpetual  encroachments  of  the 
Greeks,  without  coming  into  collision  with  them,  he  has  need  of 
the  unflinching  firmness,  the  abnegation  of  self,  the  never  failing 
sweetness  and  patience  that  characterize  the  children  of 
St  Francis.  It  is  in  the  East  one  learns  to  know  and  love 
the  Franciscans.  They  are  the  Providence  of  the  pilgrim 
wherever  he  catches  sight  of  their  brown  gown  and  sandalled 
feet  he  has  found  a father  and  a friend. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

MUCH  of  the  astonishing  success  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  been 
attributed  to  his  quickness  of  apprehension  or  sagacity  in 
divining  the  sentiments  of  the  uneducated  classes  of  his  country- 
men. This,  surely,  is  a mistake.  He  did  not  conjecture,  he 
took  them  for  granted.  Of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
higher  classes  in  France  he  knew  little — he  could  not  know 
much,  having  never  hitherto  lived  in  France  except  as  a child 
and  a prisoner — and  with  that  little  he  had  no  sympathy.  Long 
exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  higher  classes  of  his  country- 
men, and,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  higher  classes  of  the 
foreigners  among  whom  he  resided,  must  have  prevented  his 
sharing  in  the  great  progress  in  political  knowledge  made  by 
the  educated  portion  of  the  French  people  between  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  and  that  of  the  Government  of  July.  His  political 
education  was  based  on  the  thoughts  and  views  of  his  uncle, 
and  on  the  conversation  of  his  mother  and  her  friends,  all  old 
Imperialists.  His  opinions  and  feelings,  therefore,  were  those 
of  the  French  people  as  they  had  been  fashioned  by  Napoleon 
during  his  brief  but  brilliant  reign  of  despotism,  war,  and  victory. 
Now  those  opinions  and  feelings,  though  for  the  most  part 
abandoned  by  the  educated  classes,  were  still  on  the  day  when 
Louis  Napoleon  appeared  before  his  countrymen  as  a candidate 
for  their  favour,  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  multitude.  The 
French  lower  classes  and  he,  therefore,  were  in  perfect  agree- 
ment, not  because  he  had  learned  their  sentiments,  but  because 
they  happened  to  be  his  own  too.  Liberty,  self-government, 
economy,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Assembly,  were  words 
probably  as  meaningless  to  him  as  they  had  been  to  his  uncle, 
as  they  were  still  to  the  lower  classes  in  France  and  to  the 
army,  which  is  drawn  chiefly  from  those  lower  clashes.  And 
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so  it  came  to  pass  that  when  he  appealed  from  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  bourgeoisie  to  the  people  and  the  army,  the 
people  and  the  army,  recognizing  the  tones  and  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  Empire,  rallied  enthusiastically  to  his  side 
and  bore  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the  summit  of  absolute 
power. 

Elected  President  of  the  French  Republic  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  on  December  io,  1848,  Prince  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  presented  himself,  ten  days  later,  in  the 
Assembly,  and  there  ascending  the  tribune  and  raising  his  right 
hand  to  heaven  swore  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 
Early  on  December  2,  1851,  the  elected  President  of  the  Re- 
public, the  man  who  had  boasted  that  he  was  the  only  French- 
man who  had  sworn  to  maintain  it,  swept  away  the  whole 
existing  fabric  of  the  Constitution.  Guided  by  a group  of 
friends  and  obscure  politicians  he  forcibly  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly, drove  its  members  through  the  streets  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  arrested  some  half-dozen  of  the  foremost  generals 
in  France,  sent  some  of  her  most  illustrious  statesmen  to  prison, 
gagged  or  altogether  suppressed  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  and  placed  the  capital  in  a state  of  siege.  If  Louis 
Napoleon  was  himself  wanting  in  vigour,  his  partisans  were  not. 
They  proceeded,  during  the  next  few  days,  to  put  down  all 
attempts  at  resistance  by  cannonading  the  most  respectable 
quarters  of  Pari§,  and  by  the  subsequent  summary  transporta- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  respectable  citizens  to  the  swamps  of 
Cayenne  or  the  sands  of  Africa.  A new  Constitution  was 
drafted  conferring  the  presidency  on  Louis  Napoleon  for  a 
further  period  of  ten  years,  with  Ministers  responsible  to  none 
but  himself,  with  a Council  of  State,  and  a Senate  nominated  at 
his  mere,  pleasure,  and  with  a legislative  body  destitute  of  all 
power  save  and  except  just  so  much  as  should  invest  the  Execu- 
tive with  a semblance  of  legality.  This  new  Constitution,  clearly 
a reminiscence  of  that  form  of  government  which  led  to  the  First 
Empire,  and  was  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Second,  was 
accepted  by  another  overwhelming  majority.  The  high  tide  of 
the  President’s  popularity  was  still  running  up  in  flood,  and  so, 
because  his  government  gave  promise  of  strength  and  order  and 
material  prosperity,  and  was  a guarantee  against  the  dangers  of 
anarchy,  it  was  acquiesced  in  by  those  even  who  disliked  the 
man  and  his  measures  on  other  grounds,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
was  carried  to  the  Imperial  throne  by  a third  overwhelming 
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majority,  as  the  hereditary  successor  of  his  unde  under  the  title 
of  Napoleon  the  Third. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  notorious  State-blow  or 
Coup-d'  ftat,  which  M.  de  Maupas,  late  Prefect  of  Police  and 
former  Minister  under  the  Presidency,  has  recently  undertaken 
to  relate.  The  narrator  of  these  events,  quorum  pars  magna 
fuit , poses,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  not  as  an  apologist, 
but  as  the  panegyrist  of  the  deeds  in  which  the  writer  bore  so 
large  a part  He  does  not  labour  to  excuse  or  exculpate  his 
late  chief  and  his  late  chiefs  abettors  in  that  which  to  most  men 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  wrong  of  his  reign,  the  first  false  step 
which  vitiated  the  whole  of  its  after-course,  but  he  sets  himself 
confidently  to  the  task  of  approving,  commending,  and  extolling 
it.  M.  de  Maupas  is  described  by  Mr.  Kinglake  as  “ a man  of 
a fine,  large,  robust  frame,”  and  “ florid,  healthy  looks  ” If  this 
is  an  accurate  portrait  of  the  ex-Minister  and  late  Prefect  of 
Police,  we  are  led  to  infer  from  the  volume  before  us  that  the 
mind  of  its  author  is  still  as  robust  as  his  bodily  frame  once  was, 
his  views  of  men  and  events  as  highly-coloured,  if  not  quite  so 
healthy,  as  his  complexion  thirty  and  more  years  ago.  What 
he  was  in  his  younger  days  as  to  his  outward  man,  that  M.  de 
Maupas  still  continues  to  be  in  not  a few  respects  as  to  his 
inward.  ’Time,  we  may  hope,  has  dealt  gently  with  the  “fine, 
large,  robust  frame,”  and  left  him  his  “ florid,  healthy  looks;** 
years  have  certainly  not  cooled  his  judgment,  nor  modified  his 
views,  nor  detracted  anything  from  his  unqualified  approval  of 
transactions,  which  simple  folk  will  still  persist  in  condemning 
as  a conspiracy,  less  remarkable  perhaps  for  its  surprising  success 
than  for  its  unscrupulousness. 

The  apologists  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  other  some,  who, 
though  admirers  neither  of  the  mysterious  man  nor  of  his  crooked 
policy,  desire  nevertheless  to  do  him  impartial  justice  and  to 
give  him  the  fullest  benefit  for  all  the  good — twenty  years,  for 
example,  of  material  prosperity — which  accrued  to  France  from 
his  illegal  assumption  of  the  supreme  power,  are  commonly 
driven  in  the  face  of  undoubted  facts  to  strange  shifts  in  .their 
attempts  to  excuse  or  palliate,  if  they  cannot  altogether  justify, 
his  usurpation.  Their  line  of  defence  is  in  fact  an  implicit 
admission  of  the  shady  ethical  principle,  abominable  in  the  sight 
of  all  honest  statesmen  and  politicians,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  The  holiness  of  the  Prince-President’s  cause,  they  seem 
to  argue,  and  the  singleness  of  his  aims — a slight  begging,  by 
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the  way,  this  of  the  whole  question — were  such  as  to  sanctify 
whatever  means  he  used  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  one  and 
attain  the  other.  He  was,  moreover,  only  doing  the  nation’s 
bidding.  The  nation,  by  the  admission  of  his  enemies,  was  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  its  own  destinies,  and  that  nation  had  quite 
spontaneously  and  all  but  unanimously  chosen  him  for  the 
unmistakeable  purpose  of  ridding  it  of  a republican  and  giving 
it  back  a monarchical  form  of  government.  The  Assembly  set 
its  face  from  the  very  first  against  the  mandate  of  the  people 
thus  expressed,  binding  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
powers.  They  both  alike  ceased,  on  the  principles  of  popular 
suffrage,  to  have  any  raison  d'itre  the  moment  they  placed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  popular  will.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  therefore,  by  failing  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  people  virtually  absolved  the  President  from  his  to 
them. 

In  a word,  the  violation  of  his  oath  to  the  Constitution  was, 
as  we  say  in  the  schools,  not  a formal,  but  only  a material 
breach  of  faith,  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  did  no  more  than 
choose  of  two  evils  the  lesser,  and,  acting  upon  Bassanio’s  advice 
to  Portia,  wrested  the  law  once  to  his  authority,  and  to  do  a 
great  right  did  a little  wrong,  thereby  curbing  of  its  will  the 
cruel  demon  of  anarchy,  a peccadillo  for  which  he  forthwith 
received  absolution  and  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  his  country- 
men, who  first  extended  and  prolonged  his  powers  for  a period  of 
ten  years,  and  then  conferred  the  Imperial  dignity  upon  him 
and  his  descendants  for  ever. 

This  line  of  defence,  however  plausible  in  some  respects,  is 
not  the  kind  of  advocacy  adopted  by  M.  de  Maupas,  who,  so 
far  from  standing  merely  on  the  defensive,  boldly  invites  his 
countrymen  to  accept  his  as  the  true  story  of  the  Coup-d' litat, 
with  a challenge  to  all  the  world  to  disprove  his  facts  and  upset 
his  inferences.  Such  a challenge  had  been  a bold  challenge 
even  in  the  days  when  his  late  master  and  chief  was  at  hand  to 
regulate  the  light  that  beats  upon  a throne,  and  temper  the 
fierceness  of  its  rays  at  least  in  his  regard.  But  the  defiance  of 
M.  de  Maupas  goes  a step  further  still  than  this.  He  at  any 
rate  is  not  afraid  to  stir  a sleeping  dog.  Himself  apparently 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  case,  he  has  delayed  the 
publication  of  these  memoirs  long  enough  for  the  gag  to  be 
removed  and  the  tongues  of  his  countrymen  to  be  once  again 
set  free  to  wag  as  they  list — not  long  enough  for  passion  to  have 
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cooled  down  and  reason  to  have  asserted  its  proper  place  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  him,  whom  writers  fierce,  furious,  and 
frantic  as  M.  Victor  Hugo  describe  variously,  according  as  they 
consider  his  sudden  rise  to  power  and  no  less  sudden  fall  from 
it,  or  both  together,  as  the  Man  of  December  and  the  Man  of 
Sedan. 

That  the  late  Prefect  of  Police  and  former  Minister  under 
the  Presidency  should  be  a stouter  believer  in  this  period  of 
Louis  Napoleon’s  career  than  in  that  which  succeeded  to  it,  is 
natural  and  intelligible.  With  the  Presidency  M.  de  Maupas 
had  much  to  say,  with  the  Empire  nothing  beyond  the  part  he 
took  in  founding  and  establishing  it  on  the  destruction  of  his 
country’s  freedom.  In  his  eyes  the  demeanour  of  the  President 
is  faultless,  his  career  as  Emperor  not  altogether  irreproachable. 
The  precise  mistakes  committed  in  this  latter  period  by  his 
quondam  chief  M.  de  Maupas  says  he  sees  and  promises  to  note 
for  our  instruction  in  a future  volume  ; but  about  the  Presidency 
he  has  no  misgivings;  on  this  head  his  conscience  feels  as  secure 
and  buoyant,  his  soul  as  enthusiastic,  thirty  and  mote  years 
after  the  questionable  deeds  he  describes  were  done,  as  on  the 
day  itself  of  their  enactment.  His  inconsistency  apart,  not 
unlike  that  of  a man  who  should  first  encourage  and  help  an 
unauthorized  and  inexperienced  landsman  violently  to  sei^e  on 
the  helm,  and  then  abuse  him  for  driving  the  ship  in  among 
breakers,  the  fidelity  of  M.  de  Maupas  to  the  memory  of  his 
late  master,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  demeanour  of  tiose 
who  having  battened  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  turn  «jp°n 
it  to  revile  it  in  the  day  of  its  downfall.  It  is  all  the  more  ^om* 
mendable  because  the  Emperor,  whose  greatness  M.  de  Ma^P35 
own  hands  had  “holp  to  make  so  portly,”  when  once  firmly 
seated  in  the  Imperial  saddle,  bade  him  summarily  to  be  “n0 
more  officer”  of  his,  and  dispensed  with  his  services  a 
Minister  of  State  for  ever  after. 

The  Presidency  being,  then,  in  the  eyes  of  its  l^test 
historian  a thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  for  ever,  it  is  not  wond  «rful 
if  in  his  estimation  that  beauty  is  not  marred,  nor  his  joy  i11 
killed,  by  so  inconsiderable  a blemish  as  a little  harmless  viol^nce 
done  to  a new-fangled  and  hastily  improvised  Constitution. 
Whether  the  eventual  violation  of  his  oath  was  from  the  first  a 
foregone  conclusion  with  both  the  President  and  his  advisers,  or 
whether  it  was  only  a way  out  of  the  wood  reluctantly  resorted  *° 
at  the  last  moment  when  every  other  means  of  escape  from  a 
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difficult  situation  had  been  tried  and  had  failed,  the  reader  of 
these  Memoirs  will  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  to  find  much 
light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  M.  de  Maupas,  who  vouchsafes  us 
no  direct  explanation  of  a deed  about  which  the  least  said  is 
perhaps  the  soonest  mended,  and  where  no  defence  at  all  is 
better  than  a lame  one.  If  the  subsequent  policy  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  advisers  had  been  remarkable  for  its  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  solemn  promises  and  engagements,  men  would  more 
readily  condone,  or  at  least  excuse  one  solitary  act  of  faithless- 
ness, precisely  because  it  was  a solitary  act  never  to  be  repeated, 
or  because  the  factiousness  of  a divided  and  self-seeking 
Assembly  virtually  absolved  the  President  from  the  pledges 
he  had  given  it,  or  because,  lastly,  the  act,  however  ques- 
tionable, was  one  unavoidably  forced  upon  him  by  circum- 
stances which  no  one  regretted  more  deeply  than  the  President 
himself. 

But  the  destruction  by  Louis  Napoleon  of  the  French 
Constitution  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  is  so  entirely  in  keeping 
with  his  policy  of  after  years,  so  much  that  he  did  was  done  in 
breach  of  solemn  engagements  and  of  declarations  made  only 
to  be  falsified,  that  the  world  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  for- 
given if,  until  shown  the  contrary,  it  persists  in  regarding  this 
as  inherent  in  his  system.  The  man  who  first  swore  to  maintain 
and  then  destroyed  the  Republic,  is  identically  the  same  as  he 
who  proclaimed  that  the  Empire  meant  peace  and  in  ten  years 
waged  two  big  and  several  little  wars;  who  expressly  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  appropriating  Savoy  when  an  agreement  for  its 
annexation  to  France  had  already  been  made ; who  promised  to 
free  Venetia  and  in  three  months  abandoned  her  to  Austria;  who 
engaged  that  the  Duchies  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  should  be 
restored  to  their  rightful  sovereigns  and  allowed  his  dependent 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  seize  them  for  himself ; who  pretended 
to  restrain  Piedmont  and  secretly  encouraged  her  in  her  schemes 
of  spoliation ; who  threw  the  shield  of  his  protection  over  the 
Pope  and  insulted  him,  over  Francis  the  Second  and  forsook 
him ; and  who,  having  persuaded  a scion  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  accept  the  Imperial  crown  of  Mexico  left  him  to 
be  shot  down  like  a dog  in  a ditch.  The  Third  Napoleon  had 
no  higher  ambition  than  to  walk  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
First,  and  all  the  world  knows  how  little  the  latter  ever  suffered 
his  hands  to  be  tied  by  engagements  and  promises  the  most 
public,  solemn,  and  reiterated.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other, 
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the  policy  of  the  nephew  is  a faithful  copy  of  that  of  his  unde. 
M.  de  Maupas  may,  therefore,  be  excused  if,  feeling  the  hope- 
lessness of  an  attempt  to  vindicate  what  he  must  now  perceive 
was  destined  to  be  only  the  first  in  a series  of  similar  infidelities, 
not  less  real  because  not  always  calculated,  he  has  judged 
it  wisest  to  be  silent  about  the  oath  by  which  the  President  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic. 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  by  some  in  extenuation  of  those 
glaring  breaches  of  faith  into  which  the  unhappy  Emperor  was 
betrayed  at  a later  period  of  his  career,  that  save  and  excepting 
a vague,  ill-defined,  but  most  persistent  notion  of  adopting  his 
uncle’s  methods  and  reproducing  his  system,  he  followed  no 
fixed  policy  at  all,  but  only  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
played  at  the  game  of  politics  much  as  a novice  in  the  game  of 
billiards  knocks  the  balls  with  hap-hazard  violence  about  the 
table  in  the  hope  of  making  a stray  canon  or  pocketing  an  odd 
ball ; and  that  when  once  he  had  embarked  on  the  slippy 
path  of  Italian  Independence,  driven  to  it  by  the  bombs  and 
daggers  of  the  Carbonari,  he  fell  into  many  a pitfall  he  would 
gladly  have  avoided  if  he  had  foreseen  them.  The  excuse,  if  ^ 
is  an  excuse,  is  at  best  little  better  than  a sort  of  fools  pard°n» 
for  the  after  wrong-doing  is  implied  and  involved  in  the  initial 
false  step  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  lent  himself  to  the  designs 
of  the  Secret  Societies,  when  in  1858  he  finally  made  up  ^s 
mind  to  be  their  tool  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Revolution  m 
Italy.  M.  de  Maupas  will  perhaps  have  a word  to  say  ora  this 
interesting  subject  when  he  comes  to  deal  in  a future  vain  me 
with  the  errors  of  the  Empire,  and  disabuse  those  of  us  vrbo 
find  one  explanation  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  surprisingly  sudden 
and  successful  rise  to  power  and  continuance  in  it  in  the  favour 
and  support  he  received  from  the  Continental  Freemasons.  T£«ey 
were  prudent  enough  in  their  generation  to  perceive  tha.t  a 
crowned  democrat,  Freemason,  and  Carbonaro^  was  likely  t0 
prove  a more  serviceable,  because  a more  respectable,  instrument 
for  the  successful  spread  of  revolutionary  principles  through011* 
Europe,  and  in  particular  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Temposra* 
Power  of  the  Pope  in  Italy,  than  a Republic,  which  by  *** 
wildness  and  vulgar  extravagance  of  its  avowed  hostility 
possibly  scare  the  more  regularly  constituted  Governments  °f 
Europe  into  a determined  opposition  to  their  designs. 

This,  at  any  rate,  may  safely  be  predicated  of  Louis  I^aP0’ 
leon,  and  the  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  story  of  the 
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d'fetat  as  told  by  M.  de  Maupas,  that  with  all  his  obstinacy, 
self-confidence,  and  a certain  measure  of  courage,  he  was 
dilatory  and  irresolute,  easily  checked  and  easily  turned  aside 
from  the  execution  of  his  purposes.  No  man  ever  hated  more 
heartily  the  necessity  of  having  to  make  up  his  mind  to  a 
definite  and  decided  step,  or  laboured  more  assiduously  to  stave 
it  off.  Brought  at  last  face  to  face  ’with  it,  he  was,  as  M.  Thiers 
once  said  of  him,  like  a child  who  having  to  swallow  a draught 
of  nauseous  physic  makes  a wry  face,  takes  it  to  his  lips,  puts  it 
away  again,  and  at  last  heroically  gulps  the  dose  down  with 
much  sputtering  and  many  pitiful  grimaces.  Both  Thiers  and 
Changarnier,  whilst  giving  him  credit  for  the  faculty  of  forming 
great  plans  and  of  maturing  them  by  solitary  reflection,  were 
of  opinion  that  he  always  postponed  but  never  abandoned  the 
execution  of  any  project  his  mind  had  once  conceived,  and  in 
particular  that  he  might  just  as  well  have  made  the  Coup-d'£tat 
in  1848  as  in  1851,  which  they  think  he  would  not  have 
made  even  then,  if  his  hand  had  not  been  forced  by  the 
greater  resolution  and  unscrupulousness  of  his  more  immediate 
followers. 

If  these  statements  are  correct  they  will  go  a long  way  to 
disprove  the  assertions  of  writers  so  inveterately  and  irrecon- 
cileably  hostile  as  M.  Victor  Hugo,  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  guilty 
of  the  baseness  of  having  bound  himself  by  an  oath  he  never 
had  the  least  intention  of  keeping.  They  establish  this  much 
in  extenuation  of  his  transgression,  that  if  he  did  violate  it,  he 
did  so  only  at  the  very  last  moment,  as  an  afterthought,  and 
when,  to  his  thinking,  there  was  no  other  alternative  left  him  but 
to  give  up  the  game  for  lost  and  deliver  his  country  over  to 
anarchy  once  more.  There  is  no  lack  of  indirect  evidence 
furnished  by  M.  de  Maupas  himself,  that  Pretender  though  he 
was,  as  his  very  name  and  antecedents  implied,  and  bent,  as  all 
the  world  knew  him  to  be,  on  leaping  into  the  Imperial  saddle, 
he  procrastinated  from  day  to  day,  and  postponed  the  hour  of 
his  final  rupture  with  the  Assembly  as  long  as  he  possibly  could 
with  safety  to  himself,  living  on  in  the  hope  that  events  would 
so  shape  themselves  as  to  dispense  him  from  the  obligation  he 
had  voluntarily  contracted  before  the  world.  But  when  at  the 
end  of  his  four  years'  tenure  of  the  Presidency  no  Deus  ex 
machind  having  come  to  his  rescue,  he  found  that  the  Assembly, 
which  was  united  on  the  single  point  of  unflagging  hostility 
to  himself,  the  Elect  of  the  nation,  had  become  thoroughly 
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unpopular;  when  he  saw  that  partly  from  fear  of  the  Reds, 
and  partly  from  contempt  of  the  factiousness,  and  violence,  and 
dishonesty,  and  stupidity  of  its  representatives,  nine-tenths  of 
the  French  people  had  rallied  to  his  side,  and  were  clamouring 
to  have  him  for  their  master;  when  besides,  it  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  that  influential  men,  Changarnier  in  the  number, 
were  plotting  to  undo  him,  who,  if  he  were  not  beforehand  with 
them,  would  certainly  put  him  into  a panier  d salade  and  pack 
him  off  to  Vincennes ; it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  President  had  gradually  brought 
himself  to  believe  that  he  was  absolved  from  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance by  the  very  people  to  whom  he  had  sworn  it,  and  that  he 
was  therefore  fully  justified  in  seizing  all  whom  he  thought 
capable  of  heading  a resistance,  in  darting  a small,  compact, 
and  obedient  force  against  a set  of  talkers  whom  nobody 
esteemed  or  respected,  and  in  putting  them  all  for  a while  out  of 
harm’s  way.  However  fallacious,  therefore,  this  reasoning  may 
be,  and  however  erroneous  his  conscience  may  seem  to  us,  we 
are  at  any  rate  not  constrained  to  adopt  the  extreme  view  of 
his  implacable  enemies,  which  condemns  the  President  as 
having  from  first  to  last  acted  necessarily  and  indubitably  in 
bad  faith. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  testimony  of  M.  Thiers  to  the  effect 
that  the  thoughts  of  the  President,  if  not  of  his  advisers,  were 
averse  from  a Coup-d' £taty  except  as  an  extreme  measure  when 
all  other  means  had  failed  of  keeping  the  Assembly  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  That  distinguished  statesman  told 
Mr.  Senior  in  March,  1852,  that  he  had  taken  part  in  a 
meeting  held  six  weeks  after  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  Presidency,  at  which  only  himself,  the  President,  Mote, 
de  Broglie,  and  Changarnier  assisted,  in  which  the  slippery 
question  was  raised  whether,  the  secret  intrigues,  open  violence, 
and  constant  petty  interference  of  the  Assembly  with  the 
Executive  having  become  unbearable,  it  was  not  quite  time 
to  have  done  with  it  The  President,  he  tells  us,  sat  anxious 
and  silent,  Mold  irresolute,  and  Changarnier  impatient,  whilst 
he  (Thiers)  paced  up  and  down  the  room  inveighing  against 
the  idea  of  a Coup-d '£  tat,  and  insisting  that  the  Assembly 
should  be  allowed  to  scream  itself  hoarse,  since  the  only  effect 
of  its  absurdities,  violence,  and  mischievous  meddlesomeness 
would  be  to  discredit  itself  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the , 
Executive.  It  would  be  quite  time  enough,  he  thought,  to 
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resort  to  the  heroic  but  painful  operation  of  a Coup-d' &tatf 
when  the  disease  had  become  so  obstinate  and  so  dangerous 
as  to  justify  the  application  of  such  a violent  remedy.  As  he 
proceeded,  the  President’s  face  kept  brightening  and  brightening. 
The  adjournment  of  the  Coup-d'litat  obviously  relieved  him 
from  an  oppressive  load  of  anxiety.  He  seemed  to  feel  that 
he  ,was  reprieved  ; that  a new  lease  of  grandeur  and  luxury  was 
granted  him  before  he  needed  to  tread  the  path  that  must  end 
in  a throne  or  a scaffold.  This  is  how  the  demeanour  of  the 
President  on  this  occasion  struck  Thiers ; it  seems  to  have  struck 
Changamier  in  the  same  way.  “Avez-vous  vu,”  he  said  to 
Thiers  as  they  left  the  room  together,  “la  mine  qu’a  faite  le 

President?  Apres  tout  c’est  un ” and  he  finished  up  his 

phrase  with  a word  of  unbounded  contempt. 

From  this  conversation,  recorded  by  Mr.  Senior,  it  appears 
that  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  as  they  are 
usually  styled  by  his  and  their  enemies,  were  not  alone  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  justifiableness  under  certain  circumstances 
of  a Coup-cF Ii tat,  for  we  have  here  the  avowal  of  a statesman 
so  respectable  and  a politician  so  pre-eminently  Liberal  as 
M.  Thiers  that  he  was  of  the  same  mind.  As  for  Changarnier’s 
aspersions  on  the  courage  of  Louis  Napoleon,  it  will  not  perhaps 
be  thought  to  tell  very  much  against  him,  if  the  President’s 
natural  bent  for  procrastination  and  his  scruples  of  conscience, 
such  as  they  may  have  been,  were  helped  out  on  this  occasion 
by  a very  natural  and  intelligible  reluctance,  pardonable  even 
in  the  bravest,  to  risk  his  head  one  moment  too  soon.  Chan- 
garnier,  moreover,  spoke  from  pique,  when  he  uttered  the 
uncomplimentary  remarks  cited  above ; for  he  was  at  this 
date,  so  M.  Thiers  affirms,  urging  the  President  to  a Coup-d' lltat, 
in  which  he  thought  he  would  have  succeeded  had  he  had  a 
more  resolute  accomplice.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  seems  pretty 
clear,  that  from  whatever  motive,  whether  from  right  principle^ 
or  from  self-interest,  or  from  natural  irresolution,  or  from  a 
mixture  of  all  these  motives,  the  President  was  less  predisposed 
than  many  of  his  followers  to  try  the  chances  of  so  questionable 
a measure  as  a Coup-d' £tat>  and  that  it  was  not,  with  him  as  it 
was  with  some  others,  a foregone  conclusion  from  the  very  first. 

Changarnier,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  gives  a different 
version  of  the  same  story,  in  another  conversation  also  recorded 
by  Mr.  Senior,  according  to  which  the  President  if  not  actually 
meditating  an  immediate  blow,  was  yet  quite  prepared  to  turn  any 
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public  demonstration  against  himself  into  a Coup-d' fiat.  The 
meeting  alluded  to  by  Thiers  took  place,  he  says,  about  six 
weeks  after  December  io,  1848,  that  is,  probably  on  the  cele- 
brated January  29,  1849,  when  Changarnier,  without  consulting 
Marrast,  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  surrounded  the  Palais 
Bourbon  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  when  Marrast  having 
sent  for  him  to  explain  his  conduct,  he  sent  back  word  that  he 
was  with  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  could  not  come. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  meeting  at  which  Thiers  surmises  that 
Changarnier  was  vainly  urging  the  President  to  make  a Coup - 
d'&tat%  whilst  Changarnier  asserts  that  the  President  was  as 
vainly  waiting  till  he  (Changarnier)  should  think  fit  to  make  it 
for  him.  This  29th  of  January  is  one  of  M.  Maupas’  “great 
days/’  andT  will  give  in  brief  his  account  of  it  first,  General 
Changarnier’s  afterwards,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  differently 
the  same  events  are  viewed  by  writers  of  different  political 
bias,  and  consequently  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  is  for 
mere  outsiders  to  get  at  the  real  truth. 

The  determination  of  the  President’s  Government,  says  M.  de 
Maupas,  to  suppress  the  Garde  Mobile  as  an  institution  en- 
dangering public  safety,  necessarily  gave  rise  to  plots  on  the 
part  of  the  secret  societies,  which  were  defeated  only  by  timely 
and  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Executive.  General 
Changarnier,  Governor  of  Paris,  set  large  bodies  of  troops  on 
foot  which  overawed  the  masses,  and  induced  them  to  postpone 
their  rising  to  a more  favourable  time.  If,  he  says,  the  29th 
of  January  showed  the  extent  to  which  organized  revolt  still 
lived  in  the  city,  it  resulted  in  a veritable  ovation  for  the  Prince, 
who  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  acclamations  by  the  army  and 
the  people  on  his  way  to  review  the  troops  massed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Tuileries. 
The  warmth  of  this  reception  of  the  President,  together  with 
vague  rumours  of  a Coup-d' ftat,  had  alarmed  the  Assembly, 
which  at  one  time  thought  its  safety  endangered,  and  a mis- 
understanding with  General  Changarnier  having  added  still  further 
to  its  mistrust,  it  assumed  an  attitude  foreboding  an  open  conflict 
with  the  Executive.  Fortunately  the  Ministry  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Assembly,  which  accepted  the  assurances  of 
Ministers  that  it  would  never  act  illegally,  and  so  the  danger 
passed.  So  far  forth  M.  de  Maupas  ; now  let  us  hear  a different 
version  of  the  events  which  occurred  on  the  “great  day”  of 
January  29,  1849. 
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General  Changamier,  when  asked  by  Mr.  Senior  in  i860  to 
tell  him  the  real  story  of  January  29,  1849,  whether  in  particular 
the  armed  force  which  on  that  morning  surrounded  the  Assembly 
was  collected  by  the  Garde  Mobile  or  by  the  President,  and 
whether  it  was  an  attempt  at  insurrection  by  the  Reds,  or  at 
a Coup-d'lztat  by  the  President,  replied  that  it  was  a bit  of  both  ; 
that  the  Garde  Mobile  and  the  Garde  Republicaine,  the  active 
agents  in  the  matter,  had  intended  a Red  revolution ; and  that 
the  President  knowing  their  plans  wished  them  to  begin  in  order 
to  turn  their  attempt  into  a Coup-d' £tat.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Ministers  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  to  which 
Changamier  had  been  summoned,  the  President,  after  taking 
his  seat,  produced  a paper  from  his  pocket  and  addressing  his 
Ministers  in  his  slow  soft  voice:  “Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “you 
see  that  the  Constitution  is  impracticable.  I have  something 
to  propose  as  a substitute  for  it,”  and  he  began  to  read.  He 
was  interrupted  by  Passy,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  said  : 
“You  seem  to  be  preparing  a Coup-d'JitaL  Do  you  know  that 
another  revolution  will  destroy  our  finances  ? ” “ Do  you  talk 

to  me,”  said  the  President,  “ of  your  miserable  finances,  quand 
je  joue  nta  tite  ? ” “ Parbleu  ! ” broke  in  Rulliere,  the  Minister 

of  War,  “ ce  ri  est  pas  settlement  votre  tite  que  vous  jouez , mats 
toutes  les  ndtres .”  The  President  put  the  paper  unread  into 
his  pocket  and  took  his  departure.  This  document,  which  he 
afterwards  showed  to  Changamier,  resembled  his  proclamation 
of  December  2,  1851,  re-established  universal  suffrage,  abolished 
the  existing  Constitute,  and  left  it  to  the  people  to  say  how 
and  by  whom  a new  one  should  be  created.  In  the  afternoon 
the  President  left  the  Elysee  on  horseback,  and  rode  slowly 
along  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honors  as  far  as  the  Rue  Royale. 
He  was  coldly  received,  saw  that  the  insurrectionary  army  had 
left  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  and  turned  suddenly  back  to  the  Elys^e. 
In  all  this  the  President,  so  thought  Changamier,  was  feeling  the 
public  pulse.  If  he  had  found  a considerable  number  of  the 
Garde  Mobile  and  the  Garde  Republicaine  collected  and  had 
been  well  acclami  by  them  and  by  the  crowd,  he  might  have 
ridden  on  to  the  Tuileries,  have  been  proclaimed  Emperor  by 
the  mob,  and  have  thanked  them  from  the  balcony. 

June  13th,  1849  is  another  of  M. de  Maupas*  “great  days,” 
on  which  both  he  and  Changamier  have  a word  to  say.  They 
both  speak,  but  in  widely  different  tones,  of  the  demeanour  of 
the  Prince-President  himself  on  this  interesting  occasion.  Let 
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us  hear  M.  de  Maupas,  laudatory  as  usual,  first.  After  having 
described  the  failure  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru-Rollin  to 
provoke  an  insurrection  for  the  upsetting  of  the  Government, 
M.  de  Maupas  proceeds  : 

As  for  the  Prince-President  [he  says  at  p.  65]  he  had  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  mount  his  horse  at  a moments  notice-  He  had  acted  well 
and  wisely  in  not  personally  intervening  during  the  actual  repression  of 
the  revolt.  His  appearance  on  the  scene  would  have  provoked 
manifestations,  which  in  their  turn  might  have  been  the  occasion  of 
collision  and  bloodshed.  But  once  the  assembled  crowds  had  been 
dispersed  and  free  circulation  in  the  streets  restored,  he  determined  to 
show  himself  to  the  people.  At  the  head  of  a brilliant  staff  he  rode 
down  the  boulevards  and  the  Rue  du  Rivoli,  receiving  everywhere  the 
most  enthusiastic  greetings.  Cries  of  Vive  Napoleon  l and  Vive 
F Empereur ! met  him  on  his  passage.  If  he  had  wished  it,  that  day, 
perhaps,  the  Empire  had  been  established.  But  this  was  not  the  way  in 
which  Louis  Napoleon  was  minded,  to  attain  to  sovereign  rank. 

Now  let  us  hear  as  a set-off  to  M.  de  Maupas’  gushing 
flattery,  General  Changarnier’s  account  of  the  affair,  which, 
though  a trifle  long,  I will  transcribe  in  full  just  as  it  has  been 
recorded  in  his  Conversations  by  Mr.  Senior,  lest  if  I give  only 
a risnmi  of  it,  the  reader  should  perhaps  be  tempted  to  imagine 
a vain  thing,  that  the  scorn,  namely,  which  it  contains,  is  not  the 
General’s,  but  my  own. 

On  June  13th,  1849,  after  the  attempt  of  Ledru-Rollin  and  Louis 
Blanc  and  the  other  fools  who  met  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  had  to 
escape  by  the  window — had  been  defeated,  I asked  him  (Louis 
Napoleon)  to  ride  with  me  along  the  Boulevards.  I thought  that  after  an 
event  which  had  excited  some  alarm  his  appearance  with  me  in  public 
might  be  useful.  We  had  six  aides-de-camp  with  us,  four  of  his,  two  of 
mine.  We  were  well  received  till  we  came  to  the  Porte  St  Denis. 
There  we  found  groups  of  sinister-looking  people,  who  cried  Vive  la 
Republique ! and  seemed  inclined  to  ill-treat  us.  Never  in  my  life  did  I 
see  more  degraded  or  more  ferocious  faces. 

The  President  was  very  much  affected.  He  could  scarcely  sit  his 
horse.  His  aides-de-camp  said  to  him,  Mats  on  a mene  le  Prince  ict y 
pour  le  faire  egorger . 

I took  some  of  the  cross  streets  which  led  us  to  the  Quais,  the 
Place  Vendome,  and  thence  to  the  Rue  Castiglione.  As  we  approached 
the  end  of  the  Rue  Castiglione,  and  saw  the  Tuileries,  the  President’s 
agitation  increased.  He  is  always  sallow,  but  he  was  then  livid  1 
turned  to  the  right,  and  took  him  through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
back  to  the  £lysde.  There  I took  leave  of  him  at  the  door.  During 
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the  whole  ride,  which  lasted  five  hours,  for  we  rode  slowly,  and  even 
when  we  parted,  he  was  absolutely  silent 

The  next  day  he  said  to  one  of  my  aides-de-camp,  Votre  central  nia 
fait  toumer  trh  court  prh  des  Tuilerics \ I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  believed,  when  I went  to  him,  that  I intended  to  carry  him  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  to  proclaim  him  Emperor. 

Senior.  Could  it  have  been  done? 

Changarnier.  With  the  utmost  ease.  The  Assembled  Constituante 
had  become  unpopular.  It  was  accused  of  illegally  prolonging  its  reign 
from  ambition  or  from  avarice.  The  twenty-five  francs1  a day,  which  it 
had  voted  itself,  was  a constant  grievance.  TheParisian  mob,  like  all  other 
mobs,  is  always  ready  to  impute  the  vilest  motives  to  public  servants. 
The  army  and  the  National  Guard  was  under  my  command.  The  people 
might  have  been  conciliated  by  the  promise  of  new  Elections  and 
universal  suffrage.  I do  not  believe  that  there  would  have  been  any 
serious  opposition. 

If  these  last  words  were  true  in  1849,  they  were  truer  still  in 
1850,  and  in  1851.  By  that  time  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly  had  become  impossible.  For  whilst  the  socialism  of 
Louis  Napoleon  and  his  profusion  had  made  him  more  and 
more  popular,  the  supposed  leanings  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
aristocracy,  its  restriction  of  universal  suffrage,  and  its  desire,  as 
it  was  believed,  to  bring  back  the  Bourbons,  had  rendered  that 
body  more  and  more  unpopular  with  the  lower  classes  in  Paris. 
In  the  provinces  the  dread  of  another  Red  revolution  had  made 
Louis  Napoleon  popular  with  all  classes, — with  the  higher  as 
their  protector  against  the  Reds,  with  the  lower,  as  their 
protector  against  the  bourgeoisie.  It  was  on  the  bourgeoisie, 
therefore,  that  the  massacres  of  December  5th  fell  heaviest, 
as  we  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to  see  when  I come  at  last  to 
consider  the  events  immediately  connected  with  the  “Great 
day  ” itself  of  December  2,  1851,  in  one  more  rambling  talk  on 
a somewhat  threadbare  subject 

WILLIAM  LOUGHNAN. 


1 Each  member  received  twenty-five  francs  a day. 
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A TALE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Despite  the  troubled  state  of  the  country,  a tolerably  large 
party  of  guests  were  gathered  within  the  walls  of  the  Villa 
Pescara  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  for  a few  gentle- 
men residing  in  the  vicinity  had  been  invited  to  dinner,  in  order 
to  meet  the  strangers  who  had  found  a temporary  shelter  under 
that  hospitable  roof. 

The  Marchioness,  putting  a constraint  upon  the  poignant 
personal  grief  and  deep  anxiety  she  felt  concerning  her 
son,  presided  at  the  table  in  person,  in  order  to  make  the 
absence  of  that  son  less  painfully  notiqeable.  Abb£  Dela- 
croix, too,  played  the  part  of  entertainer  with  the  inimitable 
grace  and  polish  of  the  ancien  regime.  Christopher  was  seated 
next  to  Gertrude,  and  opposite  to  Mr.  Parr,  who,  with  his  arm 
in  a sling,  and  bristling  with  self-importance  and  a certain  half- 
arrogant  defiance  of  manner,  sat  bolt  upright,  and  devoured 
his  dinner  in  silence.  He  was  unable  to  converse  in  any  other 
language  than  his  own,  and  obstinately  refused  to  do  more  than 
exchange  a few  sentences  with  Lieutenant  Breakspere,  the  sight 
of  whose  Austrian  uniform  had  a most  exasperating  effect  upon 
him. 

The  conversation  naturally  turned  for  the  most  part  upon 
military  matters,  these  being  the  topic  of  immediate  interest 
to  all  present,  and  various  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  campaign,  and  the  future  prospects  of 
Italy.  They  fell  quite  unnoticed  on  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Parr, 
who  was  employed  in  comparing  the  foreign  maiu  with  English 
fare.  Ever  and  anon  she  uttered  some  disparaging  remark  about 
the  former  in  a loud  whisper  addressed  to  her  daughter,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  silence  such  uncourteous  criticisms,  the  more 
so  as  her  mother  was  all  the  while  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
despised  viands; 
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When  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room,  they  found  the  Marchioness  had  already  retired  to  her 
own  apartments,  and  the  stertorous  breathing  which  issued  from 
the  depths  of  a roomy  fauteuil,  proved  Mrs.  Parr  was  lost  in  a 
state  of  somnolence.  That  worthy  matron,  whose  fat  hands, 
covered  with  gorgeous  rings,  were  placidly  crossed  upon  the 
capacious  bosom  of  her  brocaded  silk  gown,  had  been  restored 
to  complacency  by  the  appearance  of  some  tea,  which  was 
handed  round  after  dinner.  Weak  indeed  it  was,  and  faintly 
flavoured  with  vanilla,  but  still  it  was  tea ; and  after  swallowing 
two  cups  of  her  favourite  beverage,  Mrs.  Parr  vouchsafed  to 
assure  Gertrude  that  she  felt  quite  at  home,  and  proceeded  to 
prove  the  truth  of  her  assertion  by  settling  herself  comfortably 
for  a wink  or  two  of  sleep. 

Beatrice  was  sufficiently  intelligent  to  adapt  herself  in  a 
measure  to  her  surroundings,  and  Gertrude  found  her  a pleasant 
companion,  despite  the  chaos  which  yawned  between  them  on 
almost  all  points  ; but  she  could  not  understand  how,  with  such 
strong  prejudices  and  predilections  in  favour  of  everything 
British,  Beatrice  could  entertain  such  a dislike  to  Christopher 
Breakspere.  She  felt  almost  angry  to  see  the  frigidity  which 
came  over  the  girl  when  the  handsome  young  Englishman 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  but  she  had  no  opportunity  for  ques- 
tions, or  even  time  for  reflection,  as  she  was  called  upon  to  sing 
first  a solo;  then  a duet  with  her  brother  Max.  Gertrude  had  a 
good  voice,  and  sang  well ; her  performance  was  listened  to 
attentively,  and  highly  applauded  by  the  company  present. 
Christopher  was  enthralled  ; it  was  long  since  he  had  heard 
anything  so  sweet,  and  as  the  last  notes  of  the  touching  melody 
expired,  he  looked  downwards  with  moistened  eyes,  and  felt  his 
heart  too  full  for  words. 

But  meanwhile  Beatrice  had  disappeared,  and  Christopher, 
wishing  to  elicit  once  more  the  cause  of  her  strange  coldness  to 
him,  stepped  out  into  the  balcony,  thinking  she  might  have 
sought  the  fresher  outside  ait,  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms 
was  somewhat  oppressive.  Nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  he  saw 
the  flutter  of  a white  dress  beside  some  orange  plants,  the  odour 
of  whose  delicate  blossoms  scented  the  air,  and,  drawing  near 
her  rather  timidly,  he  ventured  a remark  upon  the  music. 

There  was  a fierce  struggle  in  the  heart  of  the  proud  English 
girl.  False  aspirations  and  perverted  ideas,  produced  uncon- 
sciously by  vulgar  surroundings,  had  done  much  to  warp  a fine 
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nature  and  fill  a mind  naturally  prone  to  the  admiration  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  with  mistaken  estimates  and 
erroneous  standards.  Her  instincts  favoured  this  frank  and 
agreeable  Englishman ; she  felt  herself  attracted  by  his  brave, 
manly  bearing,  and  her  esteem  would  have  followed  her  incli- 
nation, in  admiring  and  eventually  loving  him,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  withering  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom  and  worship  of 
wealth  imbibed  at  Premium  House  from  her  earliest  years. 

Christopher,  on  his  part,  could  not  shake  off  the  dream  of 
his  first  love ; and  with  what  some  would  call  foolish  pertinacity, 
and  others  the  faithfulness  of  a noble  character,  he  clung  to 
what  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  could  not  but  feel  was  a delusive 
idea,  and  generously  overlooked  the  slights  and  coldness  shown 
to  him  by  Beatrice,  which  he  interpreted  as  the  result  of  some 
unfortunate  misunderstanding. 

“ I fear  you  will  be  leaving  us  soon  ? ” he  inquired  in  accents 
betraying  considerable  emotion.  Her  fair,  proud  face  looked 
very  lovely  in  the  bright  Italian  moonlight,  but  there  was -a 
cold  English  rigidity  about  her  features  as  she  bowed  her  head 
in  reply,  and  uttered  the  one  word,  “ to-morrow/* 

He  thought  her  persistent  coldness  must  emanate  from  her 
dislike  to  the  Austrian  uniform. 

“ At  least  you  will  admit  that  Austria  has  noble  sons  and 
daughters.** 

“ If  so,  she  has  no  need  of  foreigners  to  fight  her  battles.** 

It  was  evident  that  she  hated  him  for  his  adoption  of  the 
Austrian  cause. 

“ Many  of  our  countrymen  serve  with  Garibaldi ; why  should 
not  others  of  opposite  convictions  take  service  in  the  Austrian 
camp  ? ** 

“ And  meet  their  countrymen  in  deadly  conflict.** 

There  was  bitterness  in  her  tone,  and  he  felt  stung  to  the 
quick,  yet  his  old  tenderness  stemmed  the  current  of  his  rising 
pride.  He  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  in  lower,  softer  accents, 
continued : 

“ Had  I known  your  antipathy  to  the  power  I serve,  I might 
have  sought  fortune  elsewhere.** 

“ I imagine,**  she  replied,  “ that  a subaltern  in  the  Austrian 
army  can  scarcely  be  on  the  road  to  fortune.** 

“He  may  be  on  the  road  to  fame,  if  not  to  fortune,**  rejoin 
Christopher  indignantly,  for  he  hated  the  contemptuous  to^e  ® 
which  she  spoke. 
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“All  distinction  in  such  a service  would  seem  to  me  dis- 
grace.” 

He  started.  “ I do  not  see  how  gambling  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  shares  can  give  greater  glory.”  The  words  escaped  him , 
almost  unawares,  and  were  scarcely  uttered  before  they  were 
bitterly  regretted. 

She  turned  full  round  upon  him,  looking  extremely  beautiful 
in  the  moonlight,  her  lips  curled  with  an  expression  of  scorn, 
while  her  lustrous  eyes  flashed  in  defiance  upon  him. 

u We  owe  you  much,  sir,  for  your  interference  last  night  I 
thank  you  for  your  protection.  With  this  exception  there  is 
little  ground  of  sympathy  between  us.  Our  interests  and  con- 
victions are  too  far  removed.” 

She  could  have  bitten  through  her  tongue  as  the  words 
passed  her  lips,  and  yet  in  the  fierce  struggle  of  her  mind  pride 
still  had  the  upper  hand,  as  with  head  erect  she  turned  from  him 
and  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

Christopher's  attempt  had  been  made  and  had  ended  in 
failure.  He  was  too  large-minded  and  unselfish  to  dwell  upon 
small  mortifications ; it  was  rather  the  transformation  of  his 
illusion  that  pained  him,  and  the  conviction  forced  upon  him 
that  sordid  motives,  or  at  most  unworthy  prejudices,  held  sway 
in  one  so  perfect  in  her  bodily  presence.  And  even  now  he 
tried  to  excuse  her,  by  supposing  that  political  bias  was  the 
foundation  of  her  strange  antipathy. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening  Beatrice  affected  a 
complete  indifference  towards  her  young  countryman,  and 
seemed  unconscious  of  his  presence,  though  she  noticed  with 
increasing  surprise  and  some  mortification  the  marked  attention 
shown  to  him  by  Gertrude  von  Stahremberg,  who,  after  singing 
another  song,  had  risen  and  closed  the  piano,  her  music  not 
having  this  time  received  much  encouragement,  since  Mr.  Parr 
and  Dr.  Franck  were  discussing  in  loud,  animated  tones  the 
merits  of  the  Zollverein  and  the  annexation  of  Holstein ; while 
Mrs.  Parr,  turning  to  the  fair  Austrian,  said  that  her  singing 
must  require  a great  deal  of  practice. 

The  evening  passed  rapidly  to  Christopher,  for  notwith- 
standing the  vexation  and  irritation  he  felt  at  the  contempt 
and  indifference  evinced  towards  him  by  Beatrice,  he  was  unable 
to  resist  the  charm  of  the  conversation  of  Max  and  of  his  sister 
Gertrude.  Great  and  high  themes  were  mostly  its  burthen ; 
the  wonders  of  the  heroic  age  of  Germany,  and  its  sublime 
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poetry,  given  life  to  in  the  tones  of  Wagner ; the  great  days  of 
the  Imperial  Barbarossas,  when  the  plains  of  Lombardy  had 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  German  sway ; the  restoration 
of  German  literature  in  the  classical  pages  of  Lessmg  and  the 
masterpieces  of  Germany's  modem  lyre,  touched  by  Schilkr 
and  Goethe.  Nor  did  Gertrude  omit  a graceful  allusion  to  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  poet  in  the  world's  history, 
as  she  was  pleased  to  term  him,  and  who  is  in  fact  more  widely 
read,  deeply  studied,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  Germans 
than  by  his  own  countrymen.  Dr.  Franck,  who  was  listening  to 
the  conversation,  even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  the  greart  drama- 
tist for  his  own  nation  as  a pure  specimen  of  the  Teutonic  type. 
But  as  his  opinion  was  founded  on  certajn  facial  peculiarities  he 
imagined  himself  able  to  detect  in  Shakspeare's  portraits,  it  was 
little  heeded,  and  he  soon  withdrew  in  order  to  digest  some 
chapters  of  a new  work  on  anthropology  amidst  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke. 

Mrs.  Parr  was  about  to  retire  to  the  upper  regions,  where 
she  might  enjoy  in  unbroken  continuity  the  delightful  slumbers 
of  which  she  had  many  a sweet  but  interrupted  foretaste  during 
the  course  of  the  evening,  and  an  eloquent  cavaliere  was  labouring 
hard  in  the  worst  of  bad  English  to  convince  Mr.  Parr  that 
Macchiavelli  was  the  father  of  the  Stock  Exclfenge,  when  Pierre, 
with  pale  countenance  and  terrified  expression,  announced  the 
arrival  of  an  orderly  from  head-quarters  with  pressing  dispatches 
for  Lieutenant  Breakspere. 

Christopher,  excusing  his  absence  to  Gertrude,  hastened  to 
the  entrance  hall,  where  a Hungarian  lpjssar,  one  mass  of  dust 
from  his  dolman  to  his  boots,  handed  him  the  dispatches  from 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

In  a few  laconic  words,  orders  were  issued  for  his  presence 
with  his  regiment,  and  also  for  that  of  Max,  to  be  in  position  by 
daylight,  within  the  lines  of  the  Quadrilateral,  as  a general 
engagement  was  anticipated. 

Dismissing  the  hussar,  he  hurried  up  to  Max  and  imparted 
the  intelligence  to  him  and  to  the  ladies.  A sudden  light  of 
joy  shot  across  the  features  of  the  young  Austrian  officer,  who 
seizing  both  of  his  sister's  hands,  exclaimed:  M Hurrah!  you 
shall  see  the  Stahremberg  blood  still  stirs  in  our  veins.” 

u Ack  du  lieber  Hcrz ,**  exclaimed  Gertrude;  u would  that  I 
I could  go  with  thee  ; I fear  for  thee,  and  yet  I would  not  keep 
thee  when  our  country  calls.” 
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Christopher  looked  at  Beatrice,  but  not  a trace  of  feeling 
could  be  detected  on  her  marble-like  features.  At  this  moment 
a dull,  distant  sound  boomed  upon  the  silent  night.  They 
listened.  There  came  another,  and  still  another.  “ A c/i  Gott !” 
exclaimed  Gertrude,  “the  deadly  conflict  has  begun,  and  we 
poor  women  can  do  nothing  but  weep  and  pray.” 

“Time  presses,  dearest,  and  duty  calls,”  said  Max  deeply 

moved.  “Will  you  not  give  me  a flower  for ? ” His  voice 

sank  to  a whisper,  and  the  last  words  were  not  heard  by  the 
bystanders. 

Silently  and  sadly  Gertrude  took  a single  fragrant  rose  from 
her  bosom  and  gave  it  to  her  brother,  who  placed  it  in  his 
breast  “ He  shall  have  it,”  he  said,  “ it  will  be  his  most  valued 
decoration,  we  will  hope  his  amulet  of  safety.”  Little  did  Max 
then  dream,  as  he  took  the  flower  from  his  sister’s  hand,  against 
whose  sword  that  amulet  would  be  needed. 

Gertrude,  turning  to  take  leave  of  Christopher,  was  struck  by 
the  wistful  expression  of  his  face.  She  smiled,  and  taking  a 
white  camellia  from  her  rich  soft  hair,  handed  it  to  him  with 
simple  grace. 

Beatrice  was  looking  at  them,  she  saw  what  passed,  and  a 
pang  of  jealousy  shot  through  her  heart,  suppressed  the  moment 
after. 

Another  dull,  deep  sound  was  borne  on  the  night  air.  The 
young  men  hurry  away  to  put  on  their  accoutrements,  and  then 
as  midnight  strikes,  two  tall,  soldierlike  figures  appear,  with 
clanking  swords  and  nodding  plumes,  to  take  the  final  leave. 

“Farewell,  dearest  brother,”  murmured  Gertrude,  clinging 
to  the  beloved  Max  as  if  she  were  parting  from  him  for  ever. 

“ Lebe  wohl%  dearest  sister,  we  shall  not  disgrace  you.” 

Christopher  felt  grateful*  to  him  for  using  the  plural  as  he 
bent  over  her  hand  ; then  bowing  their  adieux  to  Beatrice,  who 
though  deeply  moved,  maintained  an  outward  calmness,  the 
young  officers  were  speedily  in  the  saddle  and  off  through  the 
radiant  moonlight,  followed  by  Chuckles  and  part  of  the  patrol ; 
directions  being  given  to  wake  up  Dr.  Franck  in  a couple  of 
hours  and  send  him  after  them,  as  his  services  might  be  shortly 
required. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

By  the  side  of  a ravine  between  two  hills,  lying  as  yet  in  deep 
shadow  among  the  mulberry  trees  and  fringing  vineyards,  near 
the  Adige,  was  a detachment  of  Austrian  lancers,  in  their  night 
mantles,  mostly  standing  by  their  horses,  bridle  in  hand  or 
furbishing  their  arms  and  accoutrements  after  the  night  dew. 

Two  or  three  officers  are  grouped  together  in  earnest  con- 
verse, and  among  them  we  notice  the  gallant  Max,  our  old 
friend  Christopher,  and  strange  to  say,  Villefranche,  in  his 
captain’s  uniform ; for  by  the  intercession  of  the  Marchioness 
Pescara,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  intimacy  with  Henry  the 
Fifth,  the  Governor  of  Verona  had  allowed  him  to  issue  from 
durance  on  parole,  in  the  event  of  an  anticipated  battle,  and 
to  try  to  wipe  out  the  stain  that  seemed  to  attach  to  him  for 
the  escape  of  Lorenzo  Pescara,  by  a glorious  death  or  equally 
glorious  wounds  in  Austria’s  service. 

"I  will  never  believe  it,”  Gaston  said  with  much  warmth 
and  almost  with  anger.  “ He  never  would  betray  his  honour, 
much  less  his  friend.” 

“ But  these  Italians,”  rejoined  Max,  “ you  know  their  princi- 
ples, and  how  in  their  view  the  end  justifies  the  means” 

“ I tell  you,”  rejoined  the  young  Legitimist,  laying  his  hand 
firmly  on  the  other’s  arm,  “there  has  been  some  disastrous 
mistake ; time  will  clear  it  up.  God  knows,  I may  not  live  to 
see  it ; I almost  hope  to  perish  this  day,  but  those  who  survive 
will  find  Pescara  was  cut  off  and  prevented  from  keeping  his 
word.” 

“ It  may  be  so;  I do  not  think  it  is  so,”  replied  Max,  working 
his  sabre  restively  in  its  scabbard. 

“ The  day  will  not  be  out,  before  some  of  us  at  least  will 
know  the  truth,”  suggested  Breakspere,  “we  shall  have  hot  work, 
and  take  many  prisoners  and  from  them  we  shall  learn  much” 
“Well  said,  my  friend,”  rejoined  Villefranche,  as  he  struck 
his  hand  warmly  in  the  other’s  gauntlet,  “confidence  gives 
success  ; the  star  of  Austria  is  bright  to-day,  and  we  will  see 
great  things  done  before  to-day  is  over.” 

As  he  spoke,  a sudden  light  seemed  to  kindle  his  features 
and  he  looked  almost  transfigured  ; his  friends  remembered  that 
look  long  afterwards.  They  had  not  much  time  for  parleying! 
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but  ere  they  parted,  Max  gave  Gaston  the  rose  he  had  brought 
expressly  for  him  from  Gertrude,  and  a bright  smile  flashed 
over  the  face  of  the  young  French  Marquis,  as  he  kissed  it  and 
placed  it  reverently  next  his  heart.  Soon  after  a General 
galloped  up  with  Staff  and  escort,  visiting  the  outposts,  and  the 
officers  were  absorbed  in  receiving  directions  relating  to  the 
coming  engagement. 

The  day  wore  on,  the  sun  waxed  hotter,  and  the  last  Austrian 
columns  had  marched  up  to  the  front,  taking  up  various  positions 
in  order  to  retard  or  defeat  the  advance  of  the  Italian  army, 
now  reported  by  scouts,  to  be  in  full  march  with  the  design  of 
penetrating  through  the  Austrian  lines  into  the  heart  of  the 
Quadrilateral. 

Anon,  clouds  of  dust  appeared  on  the  horizon,  the  Austrian 
staff  officers  were  busy  with  their  glasses,  infantry  soldiers  were 
seen  looking  to  their  priming,  the  artillerymen  standing  by  their 
guns  with  lighted  matches,  and  the  cavalry  settling  themselves 
in  their  saddles  and  looking  to  their  bridles  and  girths.  A long 
line  of  Austrian  Jagers  were  thrown  out  in  front  and  kneeling 
behind  hedge  and  wall,  were  prepared  to  repulse  the  first  onset 
of  the  Italian  columns. 

By  degrees  large  black  masses,  half-buried  in  dust,  could  be 
seen  creeping  up  across  the  plain.  At  length  even  the  naked 
eye  could  detect  long  serried  columns  of  foot,  interspersed  with 
cannon  in  the  intervals  and  with  bodies  of  horse,  mostly  on  the 
flanks.  At  length  the  entire  front  seemed  to  be  alive  with  men, 
and  ultimately  thin  streams  of  skirmishers  spread  out  in  front 
and  the  bersaglieri  came  into  close  conflict  with  the  Tyrolese 
Jagers,  the  sharp,  quick  crack  of  the  rifles  being  re-echoed  on 
all  sides  among  the  hills. 

Soon  after  this  several  Austrian  masked  batteries  took  up 
the  game,  and  thick  masses  of  smoke  rolled  down  the  hills  to 
the  front,  while  the  loud  word  of  command  of  the  Italian  officers 
reached  the  ear,  as  they  brought  on  their  men,  and  the  thunder 
of  artillery  wheels  resounded  above  the  din  of  battle,  as  the 
Italian  gunners  galloped  to  the  front. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  to  chronicle  all  the 
episodes  of  that  eventful  day  at  Custozza.  It  appeared  to  be 
part  of  the  Austrian  strategy  to  lure  on  the  Italian  host  to 
destruction,  by  abstaining  at  first  from  too  strenuous  a resis- 
tance and  presenting  the  appearance  of  weakness  in  some  parts 
of  the  position. 
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The  Italian  commanders  on  their  side  seem  to  have  been  led 
astray  by  a culpable  blindness  and  by  that  overweening  con- 
fidence in  their  own  prowess,  which  led  the  French  to  great 
disasters  a few  years  later. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Italian  columns  advanced  amidst  thick 
clouds  of  battle-smoke,  the  Austrian  skirmishers  purposely  falling 
back,  nor  did  the  Italian  officers  give  due  attention  to  clear  their 
flanks  and  properly  support  their  onward  movement  by  their 
reserves.  There  was  some  hard  fighting,  no  great  advantage 
seemed  gained  on  either  side,  but  the  Italians  slowly  and  steadily 
advanced,  while  the  artillery  kept  up  a heavy  fire,  and  con- 
siderable losses  were  sustained  on  both  sides.  The  right  moment 
had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  crowning  operations  of  the  Austrian 
commanders,  who  still  held  back  the  cavalry,  which  was  to 
deliver  the  decisive  stroke. 

The  officers  were  meanwhile  awaiting  their  signal  for  action, 
fretting  with  impatience,  trying  to  spy  the  fortunes  of  the  battle 
through  the  smoke.  Several  Italian  cannon  shot  had  passed 
over  their  heads,  others  had  ploughed  up  the  ground  at  their 
feet,  and  some  had  crashed  into  their  midst,  knocking  over 
horse  and  man,  but  the  gallant  fellows  stirred  not 

At  length,  when  Max  saw  a large  Italian  brigade  of  foot 
overlapping  a thin  Austrian  battalion,  and  after  a fierce  struggle 
closing  round  and  almost  cutting  it  off,  he  ground  his  teeth  with 
rage  and  with  a German  oath  exclaimed : “ By  heaven ! they 
will  be  taken ; where  is  the  General  and  what  is  he  about  ? 
I’ve  half  a mind  to  dash  in.” 

“ One  moment,  Max,”  rejoined  Villefranche,  his  hand  upon 
the  other’s  bridle.  “ If  I am  not  mistaken,  here  comes  the  Aid- 
de-Camp  with  orders.  Keep  your  head  cool  and  strike  home.” 

He  was  not  mistaken,  for  in  a moment  up  dashed  £ staff- 
officer,  white  with  dust,  his  horse  bespattered  with  foam  and  in 
hasty  accents  bade  Max  lead  on  the  lancers  on  the  Italian  flank. 
“ Lose  no  time,  for  God’s  sake,  or  it  will  be  too  late.” 

Another  word  was  not  required.  Clear  and  loud  rang  out 
the  command,  and  with  lances  at  rest  down  dashed  the  Austrian 
chivalry — one  squadron  mid  a half— on  the  flank  of  the  Italian 
brigade. 

Three  minutes  brought  them  to  the  place,  and  as  the  Italians 
were  in  the  disorder  of  success,  the  lancers  fell  like  an  avalanche 
into  their  midst,  inflicting  dreadful  loss  and  destruction,  the 
suddenness  and  violence  of  the  onslaught  adding  tenfold  to  the 
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impression  and  giving  them  the  semblance  of  a far  larger  force. 
The  Italian  infantry  thus  taken  unprepared,  tried  to  offer 
resistance  and  to  form  in  some  order,  but  the  people  of  the 
South  of  Europe  are  subject  to  violent  panics,  and  after  some 
resistance,  the  brigade  broke  into  flight,  leaving  many  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  ground ; the  rest  making  off  to  the  rear, 
in  wild  flight,  pursued  by  the  Austrian  cavalry. 

In  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  chaos  a single  rider — an 
Austrian  officer — was  seen  galloping  forward  at  a frantic  pace, 
to  seize  the  banner  of  one  of  the  Italian  battalions,  which  still 
waved  proudly  above  the  broken  columns.  Followed  by  a few 
of  the  boldest  lancers,  he  was  seen  dashing  into  the  midst  of 
the  Italian  lines  ; his  flashing  sabre  struck  down  the  man  who 
held  the  flag,  his  hand  was  already  upon  the  prize,  when  a 
tall,  noble-looking  Italian  started  forward,  seized  the  flag  and 
wrested  it  from  the  grasp  of  Max  von  Stahremberg. 

The  two  antagonists  now  faced  one  another  and  knew  that 
they  were  cousins,  for  the  champion  of  the  Italian  flag  was  none 
other  than  Pescara,  who  had  escaped  from  forced  captivity 
in  the  Italian  camp  and  had  rushed  foremost  to  the  front, 
still  clad  in  Garibaldian  costume. 

“ Give  up  your  colours/*  shouted  Max. 

“ Never,  while  I live,”  replied  Pescara. 

“I  would  fain  spare  you,  but  I must  have  the  flag.  Let 
loose!” 

“ Strike  if  you  like,  I shall  only  parry.” 

“Your  blood  be  on  your' own  shoulders!”  Max  raised  his 
sabre  and  struck  heavily,  but  it  fell  clashing  on  the  Italian’s 
sword.” 

“ Give  up,  I say,”  he  shouted,  frantic  with  excitement.  A 
second  blow  shivered  Pescara’s  sword  to  the  hilt 

“ I will  never  resign  these  colours,”  firmly  replied  Pescara. 

“ You  shall  and  must,  traitor  and  renegade ! You  betrayed 
your  best  friend,  and  now  you  have  thrown  in  your  lot  with  that 
robber  Garibaldi ! ” 

“ It  is  false,”  retorted  the  Italian  ; 14 1 swear  it  is  false.” 

Again  Max’s  sword  was  uplifted,  and  again  it  fell ; but  ere 
it  could  strike  Pescara,  who  was  now  defenceless,  some  one 
interposed,  and  Gaston’s  voice  was  heard  exclaiming:  “ Spare 
him,  comrade,  he  is  unarmed  ! ” 

But  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  the  blow ; it  fell  upon  Gaston  as 
be  pleaded  for  the  foe  whose  life  he  had  already  saved  at  the 
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risk  of  his  own  but  a day  before  ; he  received  a dreadful  wound 
on  the  head  and  fell,  deluged  with  blood. 

Max  was  almost  beyond  himself ; Gaston’s  interposition 
made  him  still  more  furious,  pulling  a pistol  from  his  belt,  he 
shot  Pescara  through  the  body,  and  snatching  the  colours,  now 
besprinkled  with  the  blood  of  his  own  cousin  and  of  his  sister’s 
lover,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  wildly  on,  seeking 
death  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray. 

Meanwhile  Christopher,  carried  away  by  excitement,  had 
pushed  on  with  a handful  of  followers  towards  another  Italian 
flag,  and  heedless  of  everything  before  him,  had  ridden  down  all 
in  his  way  and  seized  the  trophy,  not  however  before  a ber- 
sagliere , kneeling  behind  a bush  and  taking  good  aim,  had  sent 
a bullet  right  through  his  lungs. 

As  he  fell  from  his  horse  he  was  received  in  the  faithful  arms 
of  Chuckles,  who  sought  to  staunch  the  blood,  while  another 
man  galloped  back  with  the  captured  flag  and  summoned 
Dr.  Franck,  for  Christopher  was  a favourite  in  the  regiment. 

The  doctor  was  not  long  in  coming,  he  quickly  cut  the 
Englishman’s  coat  open  and  examined  the  wound ; when  he 
observed  the  froth  mixed  with  blood  issuing  from  his  mouth, 
he  shook  his  head  and  looked  very  grave. 

il  This  is  serious,”  he  muttered,  “the  left  lung  is  touched. 
Take  him  to  the  ambulance,  and  I will  see  him  again  shortly  ” 

A litter  was  procured  by  Chuckles  and  they  bore  him  gently 
to  the  rear. 

The  fight  was  over ; the  evening  sun  was  slanting  on  the 
field  of  blood.  The  dark  masses  of  the  Italian  army,  so  th^aten- 
ing  in  the  morning,  so  grand  in  the  pomp  of  noonday'*  had 
melted  away  ere  evening  came,  like  storm-clouds,  amidst  the 
roar  of  thunder  and  the  flashes  of  lightning. 

The  fair  land,  beautiful  in  the  morning  with  fruit  and  flowers, 
was  defaced  with  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  war.  Another  pro  ^ tle5s 
battle  had  been  fought  and  many  valuable  lives  had  been  tP*rown 
away.  Austria  had  added  another  name  to  her  long 
well-contested  battlefields,  the  Italian  warriors  had  proved 
selves  to  be  no  more  than  men,  and  the  Quadrilateral  ^tood 
solid  as  the  everlasting  mountains  till  the  cannon  of  Konigfi?'*12 
should  speak  its  doom. 

There  was  much  rejoicing  in  the  Austrian  camp,  fo*~ 
victory  had  not  been  purchased  very  dearly,  and  the 
officers,  whose  numbers  were  but  slightly  diminished,  recoc*11^ 
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with  exultation  at  the  Archduke  Albert’s  table  the  glorious 
doings  of  the  day,  and  celebrated  with  many  toasts  and  ringing 
glasses  the  gallant  charge  of  the  Prince  Rudolph  lancers. 

But  as  night  drew  her  sable  mantle  over  the  scene  bf 
slaughter,  and  the  stars  looked  down  serene  and  bright  upon 
the  field  of  bloodshed,  lights  were  seen  glimmering  in  different 
directions,  carried  by  those  who  sought  for  living  sufferers  whom 
they  might  bear  to  the  camp  hospital,  or  for  dead  friends,  to 
whom  they  might  give  the  last  honours  of  a soldier’s  grave. 
While  Christopher  lay  pale  and  gasping  on  his  couch,  nursed 
with  all  tenderness  by  Chuckles,  Max,  almost  wild  with  grief 
and  agitation,  searched  over  the  whole  field  till  dawn  looking 
for  the  terrible  evidences  of  that  fatal  struggle  round  the  flag, 
and  for  the  brave  men  who  had  fallen  partly  through  his  own 
impetuosity,  and  whose  names  he  should  never  again  dare  to 
breathe  in  his  sister’s  presence.  But  men  disappear  quickly  in 
time  of  battle,  more  so  even  than  in  common  life,  and  with  all 
his  efforts  he  never  found  a trace  of  the  two  valiant  friends  who 
had  fallen  side  by  side. 

Sadly  he  turned  homewards  from  his  useless  search,  bearing 
back  into  the  world  a wound  in  his  soul  which  he  thought  not 
even  the  consoling  hand  of  time  could  ever  avail  completely  to 
heal.  Pescara,  his  own  cousin,  was  a traitor,  he  said  to  himself, 
and  deserved  his  fate;  but  that  Villefranche — his  own  com- 
panion in  arms  and  the  friend  of  his  family — Villefranche,  who 
was  the  very  soul  of  honour  and  chivalry,  should  have  perished 
by  a blow  from  his  hand  was  indeed  a bitter,  a heartrending 
thought. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  was  a glorious  September  day;  the  nearer  Alpine  valleys 
looked  a paradise  of  verdure,  fragrant  with  a thousand  rare 
mountain  grasses,  the  many  rills  descending  from  the  uplands, 
made  merry  music  among  the  granite  masses,  screens  of  dark 
pines  and  lighter  larch  fringed  the  rocky  outline  of  the  higher 
ridges  with  their  elegant  forms,  while  above  and  beyond  the 
ever  glorious  diadems  of  ice  and  snow  shone  in  their  dazzling 
brilliancy,  crystal  clear  and  spotlessly  pure  against  the  dark 
azure  of  the  sky. 

VOL.  xxxii.  cc 
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A travelling  carriage  was  slowly  advancing  up  the  pass 
towards  the  Splugen  from  Chiavenna,  conveying  a party, 
apparently  of  some  distinction.  An  aged  lady,  wrapped  in 
furs,  with  deep  grief  depicted  on  a countenance  which  still 
bore  the  traces  of  no  common  beauty,  was  accompanied  by 
one  whose  sweet  countenance  had  lost  its  lustre,  and  whose  fair 
head  was  bowed  beneath  some  heavy  load  of  sorrow. 

The  Marchioness  and  Gertrude  were  leaving  Italy  and  their 
villa  on  the  fair  shores  of  Garda,  now  chiefly  given  up  to  Italian 
rule,  carrying  the  heavy  burthen  of  broken  hearts  with  them  to 
their  Austrian  home.  Max  was  with  them  too,  all  the  merry 
sparkle  of  his  bright  blue  eyes  gone,  his  face  expressive  of  utter 
dejection. 

Christopher,  who  was  still  suffering  much  from  his  wound, 
was  their  guest,  and  was  going  with  them  to  the  German  Spas ; 
he  seemed  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  any  remnant  of 
cheerfulness,  and  he  tried  to  exert  himself  to  distract  their 
attention  from  painful  memories,  by  pointing  out  the  beauties 
of  the  pass. 

Gradually  they  left  the  softer  contour  and  vegetation  charac- 
teristic of  Italian  soil,  and  plunging  into  the  sterner  sphere  of 
true  Alpine  scenery,  zig-zagged  up  the  frowning  precipices, 
among  gnarled  and  stunted  specimens  of  pines,  coming  nearer 
to  large  patches  of  snow,  while  the  keen  mountain  wind  rushed 
down  the  pass  in  sharp  gusts,  and  swept  with  melancholy 
murmurs  and  sorrowful  sighs  over  the  brown  heather  and 
among  the  cavities  of  the  rocks. 

“ I trust  this  searching  mountain  air  will  not  distress  you,” 
said  Gertrude,  speaking  to  Christopher  in  tones  which  were 
very  sympathetic  but  very  sad. 

“Oh,  no!  I do  not  fear  it,”  he  replied  gaily,  “you  know  it 
cannot  be  worse  than  an  English  November.” 

“ I wish  we  were  safe  at  Rehbrunnen,”  said  the  elder  lady, 
“ for  your  sake.  For  myself  I have  few  wishes  more.” 

“ Madam,  you  must  really  prepare  for  a great  gratification. 
You  know  our  good  friend  Franck,  who  has  shown  such 
skill  in  treating  my  wound,  will  introduce  us  to  his  great 
anthropologist,  and  we  shall  hear  him  lecture  on  the  peculiar 
features  distinctive  of  the  Teuton  race.” 

A vestige  of  a smile,  almost  too  faint  to  be  visible,  like 
the  last  afterglow  of  a brilliant  summer’s  sunset,  lighted  up 
Gertrude’s  face  one  moment  and  then  left  it  pale  and  sad  as  ever. . 
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Meanwhile  the  carriage  travelled  up  to  the  regions  of  mists, 
ami  Chuckles,  who  was  on  the  dickey  with  Lina,  entertained 
her  with  spasmodic  efforts  to  be  polite,  in  bad  German,  as  he 
wrapped  his  lancer's  mantle  round  her  solid  charms,  with  a 
gallantry  worthy  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Custozza. 

As  they  advanced  they  seemed  to  leave  the  bright  Italian 
sun  and  sky  behind  them,  the  carriage  became  involved  in  thick 
masses  of  mist,  the  scream  of  the  eagle  was  heard  overhead,  and 
the  resounding  torrents  made  their  voice  heard  on  the  rising 
wind. 

No  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  travellers  in  the  carriage,  though 
the  weather  seemed  on  the  change,  but  the  driver — a brave 
Tyrolese — looked  about  him  seriously  several  times  and  seemed 
to  listen,  as  if  he  expected  to  hear  something.  Soon  the  wind 
began  to  blow  in  violent  puffs  and  squalls,  as  if  it  would  sweep 
the  carriage  over  the  precipice,  and  there  was  a rushing  sound 
in  the  air  among  the  mountains,  as  if  the  elements  were  at  strife. 
The  daylight,  too,  was  fast  going,  and  they  were  threatened 
with  darkness  and  tempest  in  the  midst  of  the  most  critical  part 
of  the  pass.  The  driver  crossed  himself  religiously,  but  he  did 
something  more,  for  he  was  a brave- hearted,  ready-witted  fellow. 

41  Steady  a-head,  my  hearties,”  he  said,  “we  have  a hard  push, 
but  with  God's  help  we  shall  get  through.” 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” asked  Max,  waking  as  it  were  from 
a painful  dream,  and  roused  by  the  approach  of  danger  to  a 
healthier  frame  of  mind. 

“ Storm  and  deluge,”  answered  the  man. 

“ Can  you  stem  it  ? ” 

“ I hope  so,  Gnadiger  Herr,  the  horses  are  good.” 

“ How  far  to  the  top  of  the  pass  and  Splugen  ? ” 

41  Two  good  hours,  in  fine  weather ; but  now  God’s  time.” 

“ Away  then,  and  two  gold  pieces  you  shall  have  if  you  bring 
the  ladies  safe” 

“ Not  for  that,  Herr  Baron,”  said  the  Tyrolese,  “ 'tis  my  duty 
to  these  ladies.” 

Away  they  went,  bravely  battling  with  the  storm,  which 
soon  raged  fiercely  about  them,  the  road  a river  and  each  hill- 
side rill  a torrent,  while  hail  and  sleet  and  rain  came  down  upon 
them  with  all  the  fury  of  a storm  among  the  mountains,  unusual 
at  this  early  season. 

To  talk  was  now  more  than  an  effort,  and  the  attempt  was 
made  with  hopeless  results  ; the  feeble  voice  of  man  was  drowned 
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in  the  roar  of  the  elements.  The  horses  shivered  and  staggered 
in  their  traces,  and  tried  to  turn  aside  to  avoid  the  beating 
storm.  Jakob,  the  driver,  had  leapt  from  his  seat,  and  was 
peering  through  the  mist  to  look  for  shelter.  The  young  men 
in  the  carriage  were  piling  cloaks  and  cushions  round  the  ladies, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  protect  them  from  the  icy  blast  and 
deluge,  and  Chuckles  had  got  Lina  under  the  capacious  folds  of 
his  cloak. 

After  a short  lull,  a heavier  squall  broke  on  the  carriage, 
almost  sweeping  it  into  the  abyss,  and  the  rush  of  waters, 
sounding  ominously  in  the  valley  on  the  left,  proclaimed  that 
the  deluge  was  rising,  submerging  the  road  and  cutting  off  their 
retreat 

With  the  eye  of  a soldier,  Max,  now  fully  himself,  looked 
round  for  rescue,  and  sought  relief  in  action. 

u Where  is  the  nearest  shelter  ? How  far  ? ” 

“There's  a refuge,  Herr,  not  far  above,  but  I cannot  see  it 
through  the  mist” 

“ Is  it  possible  to  reach  it  ? ” 

“ Scarcely,  with  the  road  a river.” 

“ We  must  try  for  it” 

“ In  God's  name  forward,”  said  the  pious  Tyrolese,  making 
the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

They  had  spoken  in  another  momentary  lull  of  the  wind, 
but  just  as  the  driver,  lashing  the  horses  into  frantic  efforts, 
was  urging  their  course  upwards  through  the  driving  sleet  and 
deluge,  a hurricane  seemed  to  sweep  down  on  them.  Taking 
the  carriage  on  the  beam,  to  use  nautical  language,  it  drove  the 
vehicle  to  the  edge,  here  unprotected  by  break  or  barrier,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  struggles  of  Jakob  and  Max,  helpless 
as  children  at  such  a moment,  it  rolled  the  conveyance  over  the 
declivity  into  the  darkness. 

Max  was  paralyzed  for  a moment  by  the  suddenness  and 
imminence  of  the  danger,  but  instantly  recovering  himself, 
rushed  forward  with  Jakob  to  rescue,  if  possible,  those 
who  had  been  thus  capsized.  A few  steps  brought  them  into  a 
tangled  mass  of  fern,  bilberry  bush,  and  stunted  furze,  growing 
thick  and  matted  and  forming  a kind  of  yielding  bed  of  plants, 
covering  a narrow  ledge  among  . the  rocks,  and  suspended 
apparently  over  a great  height  of  precipice ; the  wild  torrents 
thundering  madly  below. 

The  horses  kicking  and  struggling  furiously  were  dragging 
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the  carriage  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  edge,  a few  minutes  more 
and  they  would  have  dragged  it  over.  Max,  seeing  the  critical 
position,  without  giving  a thought  to  anything  else,  rushed  to 
one  of  the  horses  and  cut  its  traces,  while  Jakob  did  the  like  to 
the  other — a necessary  sacrifice ; once  set  free,  they  soon 
scrambled  to  their  feet,  and  disappeared,  lost  amidst  the  din  and 
gloom  of  the  tempest. 

Now  Max’s  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  sufferers  in  the 
carriage.  The  aged  Marchioness  showed  a coolness  and  high 
spirit  worthy  of  her  ancestors  in  this  imminent  peril,  and  stood 
erect,  calm,  and  firm,  giving  the  necessary  directions  for 
extracting  the  other  travellers.  Christopher,  still  weak  from  his 
wounds,  had  forgotten  himself,  to  think  of  others,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  driver,  had  made  efforts  to  stop  the  horses,  which 
had  brought  on  fresh  bleeding  from  his  wounds ; he  was  almost 
prostrate  from  weakness.  Gertrude,  perfectly  self-possessed,  was 
trying  to  support  him  and  shield  him  from  the  blast  which 
seemed  to  take  his  breath  away.  Chuckles  and  the  fair  Lina 
were  for  a time  given  up  for  lost,  but  they  soon  emerged  unhurt 
from  the  wet  shrubs,  having  rolled  into  a kind  of  bower  among 
the  ferns,  where  for  some  time  they  were  unable  to  move,  half 
smothered  under  the  lancer’s  thick  cloak  and  a pile  of  luggage 
which  had  shot  down  upon  them. 

It  was  evident  in  a moment  to  Max  that  the  carriage  was 
safe  for  a time,  and  that  it  afforded  some  shelter  to  the  ladies 
and  to  the  wounded  officer ; but  he  saw  also  that  the  time  of 
safety  was  limited,  that  the  deluge  was  increasing,  that  soon 
additional  torrents,  with  landslips  and  falling  stones,  would 
descend  on  the  sheltering  place  and  crush  the  carriage  or  carry 
it  down  into  the  abyss.  He  also  saw  that  any  long  exposure  in 
the  night  air  would  be  fatal  to  Christopher,  if  not  to  the 
Marchioness  and  to  his  sister. 

If  life  was  to  be  saved,  no  time  must  be  lost.  Some  one 
must  brave  the  storm,  and  seek  to  obtain  the  nearest  aid.  He 
knew  and  felt  that  he  was  the  strongest  man  of  the  party,  and 
he  was  in  a strait  between  his  desire  to  stay  by  his  friends 
and  his  anxiety  to  hurry  for  assistance.  Jakob,  the  brave 
Tyrolese  driver,  was  indeed  a hardy,  plucky  fellow,  used  to 
mountain  disasters,  but  unluckily  he  had  suffered  a severe  sprain 
while  jumping  after  the  carriage  and  could  only  walk  with 
difficulty.  Happily  at  this  juncture  Chuckles  disengaged 
himself  from  the  avalanche  of  luggage,  his  face  rosy  and  bathed 
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with  sleet  and  rain,  and  Lina  too  came  forward  somewhat 
frightened  but  always  good-tempered.  . 

“Come  on,  old  fellow !”  shouted  Max  above  the  tempest 
I thought  you  had  gone  to  your  doom  and  taken  the  maid 
with  you.” 

“ Safe  and  at  your  service,  sir,”  answered  the  man  coolly. 

“Your  master  is  faint,  and  the  ladies  are  all  in  danger; 
Jakob  is  disabled,  ask  him  where  to  seek  the  nearest  help.** 
The  ledge  where  they  had  descended  was  partially  covered  from 
the  scream  of  the  storm,  enabling  them  to  hear  each  other's  voices. 

Chuckles  was  quick  witted,  he  was  soon  made  to  under- 
stand that  some  herdsmen's  chalets  lay  a little  off  the  road 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  above,  and  near  the  next  refuge,  or 
Casa  di  ricovero.  He  was  to  try  to  reach  it,  and  without 
another  word,  with  his  good-humoured,  storm-battered  face  in  a 
broad  grin  and  his  foraging  cap  pulled  tight  on  his  brow,  he  set  out 
to  fight  the  Alpine  whirlwind,  with  that  British  determination  and 
energy  of  which  he  had  a good  share. 

He  was  long  gone,  and  the  minutes  seemed  hours,  for  time 
was  precious,  and  the  travellers'  lives  depended  upon  speedy 
succour.  The  frame  of  mind  of  those  who  remained  with  the 
carriage  was  anything  but  hopeful,  though  all  bore  themselves 
nobly  in  this  emergency.  Christopher  was  gasping  painfully 
and  Gertrude  was  seeking  to  keep  off  the  icy  blast  with  shawls 
and  cushions.  He  made  no  complaint,  and  even  smiled 
pleasantly,  but  there  was  a slight  froth  of  blood  at  his  mouth 
that  looked  very  ominous.  The  Marchioness  was  deadly  pale, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  exposure  and  anxiety  were  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  for  her.  Max  and  the  others  moved 
about  on  all  sides  trying  to  give  help  and  place  barriers  against 
the  onslaught  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  inundation. 

Soon  the  dusky  twilight  air  was  filled  with  flakes  of  snow, 
and  the  devoted  party  were  in  danger  of  being  buried  in  a 
snowdrift,  the  weakest  among  them  sinking  into  that  deepest 
sleep  begotten  of  cold  and  from  which  there  is  no  awakening  on 
earth.  The  entire  hillside  appeared  now  to  be  one  stream  of 
discoloured  water  bringing  down  fragments  of  trees  and  rocks^ 
and  it  was  evident  that  a few  more  hours  would  settle  their 
doom. 

After  stamping  about  impatiently  for  some  time,  Max  could 
no  longer  restrain  himself,  and  seeing  that  something  must  be 
done  at  once,  he  said  to  Gertrude  : 
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44 1 must  go  to  look  out  and  to  hasten  help ; ” then  he 
scrambled  up  the  road  to  see  after  Chuckles  and  the  expected 
aid. 

Night  was  descending  fast  and  with  it  the  thickening  snow 
rendered  all  objects  undefined.  With  difficulty  he  found  the 
road  and  splashed  down  a few  hundred  yards,  knee-deep  in  mud 
and  icy  water.  No  sign  as  yet  of  help — nothing  but  the 
blinding,  pitiless  snow-storm  and  the  hurricane  howling  around. 

Even  the  stout  heart  of  Max,  steeled  to  danger  of  all  kinds, 
and  used  to  the  terrors  of  battle,  quailed  a moment,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  those  dearest  to  him.  Should  he  go  on  or  turn 
back  ? both  seemed  desperate  measures,  and  he  was  in  a very 
agony  of  mind  when  a faint  glimmer  seemed  to  meet  his  eye 
in  the  mist,  and  he  fancied  he  heard  the  sound  of  human 
voices  and  of  a dog  barking.  Nor  was  he  deceived  ; a few 
strides  brought  him  to  a party  of  hardy  mountaineers,  led  by 
Chuckles  and  accompanied  by  two  large  dogs  of  the  St.  Bernard 
breed.  The  men  had  brought  two  rude  chaises-a-porteury  which 
they  fortunately  kept  in  their  hamlet,  for  those  unable  to  walk 
up  the  pass. 

Words  of  explanation  were  not  needed.  Chuckles  had  told 
them  in  broken  German  what  it  was  essential  to  know,  and  the 
brave  fellows  were  rattling  along,  up  hill  and  in  the  teeth  of  the 
storm,  with  the  light  springy  step  of  mountaineers. 

On  they  went  as  far  as  Max  could  calculate  the  distance  he 
had  descended,  but  who  shall  describe  his  horror,  when,  after  a 
desperate  search,  no  trace  of  the  carriage  or  the  place  where  it 
stood  could  be  detected,  no  sound  of  human  voices  came  from 
the  whirlwind  answering  their  agonized  appeals.  The  whole 
hillside  appeared  one  mass  of  rubbish,  brought  down  by  the 
rushing  waters,  and  all  was  enveloped  now  in  one  common 
shroud  of  snow,  obliterating  all  trace  of  what  had  been  before. 
They  were  alone  in  a chaos  of  devastation. 
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I. — THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL.1 

The  learned  author  of  this  work  has  been  compelled  to 
divide  his  long-promised  volume,  and  to  publish  the  shorter 
part,  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  its  fellow.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
Father  Harpers  mind  to  take  what  we  will  venture  to  call 
“compound  interest ” in  his  subject,  as  the  various  portions 
of  it  unfold  themselves  successively  to  his  view ; and  there  are 
large  dividends,  in  consequence,  for  the  shareholders,  his  readers, 
besides  a bonus  in  the  form  of  a long  and  interesting  Appendix, 
in  which  the  teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  as  to  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  generation  of  living  bodies  is  considered  “in  its 
bearings  on  modern  physical  discoveries.**  For  all  these  things 
we  are  grateful.  But  looking  to  the  future,  and  observing  the 
allusion  in  the  Preface  to  the  present  volume  to  the  author’s 
failing  health,  we  confess  to  a misgiving  as  to  the  expediency 
of  so  much  reference  to  “modern  science/*  when  the  main 
object  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  clear  and  integral  exposition 
of  the  metaphysics  of  the  school.  However,  we  are  consoled 
to  hear  that  the  larger  half  of  what  remains  of  the  forthcoming 
volume  is  already  written  ; and  that  that  half  includes  the 
all-important  subject  of  Free-will.  We  can  thus  look  with 
confidence  to  its  speedy  appearance.  If  the  “science**  temp- 
tation were  resisted,  for  to  our  minds  it  is  a temptation,  our 
hopes  would  reach  farther.  Nine  books  were  promised;  we 
are  now  about  half-way  through  the  fifth  of  them.  The  general 
order,  method,  and  divisions  of  Suarez  were  assumed  as  the 
logical  basis  of  the  work;  even  at  the  end  of  the  present 
publication  the  ground  covered  extends  only  to  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  pages  of  Suarez*  folio  out  of  nearly  a thousand. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  another  mind  will  be  found, 

1 7 he  Metaphysics  of  the  School . By  Thomas  Harper,  S.J.  VoL  III.,  Parti* 
London  : Macmillan  and  Co.,  1884. 
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should  Father  Harper  unfortunately  leave  his  work  unfinished, 
both  able  and  willing  to  proceed  on  the  same  lines,  and  to  make 
the  expression  of  itself  continuous  with  what  shall  then  have 
been  published.  And  in  these  matters  it  is  for  the  mind,  the 
whole  mind,  to  speak  out  its  whole  self,  if  it  will  command 
attention.  Men  may  resemble  each  other  in  their  faces,  gestures, 
habits,  or  tastes ; but  a man’s  mind,  especially  if  he  has  scratched 
beneath  the  surface  of  things,  has  had  a history  peculiar  to  itself ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  what  that  history  has  made  it.  Perhaps  these 
considerations  go  some  way  towards  justifying  our  jealousy  of 
the  attentions  paid  by  Father  Harper  to  “ modern  science.” 

It  remains  briefly  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  pages  just 
published.  They  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  Efficient 
Causality  in  general — its  Definition  and  Divisions,  its  Reality, 
its  Formal  Principiants,  its  Conditions,  and  its  Relations  to  the 
Effects  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  it  A sixth 
Article  of  only  eighteen  pages  suffices  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Necessary  Causes. 

1.  The  Definition  of  the  Efficient  Cause,  adopted  and  main- 
tained by  Father  Harper,  is  that  of  Aristotle:  The  Efficient 
Cause  is  that  “from  which  is  the  beginning  of  change  or  of  rest.” 
Hunting  for  definitions  was,  as  is  well  known,  a strong  point 
with  Aristotle.  He  seldom  failed  to  bring  down  his  game  with 
true  sportsman-like  neatness  and  precision.  We  could  mention 
a long  list  of  such  definitions,  every  one  of  them  a whole 
chapter  of  metaphysic  in  itself.  Father  Harper  subjects  this 
particular  one  to  a very  painstaking  analysis,  and  vindicates  its 
superiority  to  that  which  Suarez  would  have  us  substitute  for 
it  After  the  Definitions  follow  the  Divisions  of  the  Efficient 
Cause,  which  need  not  detain  us. 

2.  The  Reality  of  Efficient  Causation  is  argued,  firstly  “ from 
the  universal  authority  of  philosophers,  Pagan  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian then  “from  the  common  sense  of  mankind  and,  thirdly, 
from  the  absurdities  which  would  follow  upon  the  denial  of  it 
These  proofs  are  worked  out  at  some  length.  They  are,  more- 
over, excellent  in  themselves;  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  they  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  from  the  metaphysician’s 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  noticed  also  that  they  are  taken  from 
Suarez,  who  gives  no  others.  Father  Harper,  in  this,  surpasses 
his  model,  and  adds  six  other  proofs  of  the  thesis,  derived  sub- 
stantially,  as  we  could  have  guessed  without  the  reminder  of 
a footnote,  from  the  Angelic  Doctor  himself.  Still  Father 
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Harper  only  indicates  the  drift  of  them ; as  if  he  too  were 
afraid  of  attributing  to  them  more  than  a confirmatory  value. 
Yet  by  St.  Thomas  they  are  adduced  as  absolute  demon- 
strations ; and  from  what  we  know  of  Thomism  we  can  vouch 
for  it,  that  they  would  have  been  fastened  upon  greedily  and 
made  to  do  duty  as  the  pilce  de  resistance,  if  one  of  that  school 
had  furnished  the  banquet 

The  reader  will  naturally  ask,  Can  it  be  that  neither  Father 
Harper  nor  Suarez  has  seen  the  full  force  of  these  demon- 
strations? We  are  afraid  that  something  to  this  effect  will 
have  to  be  admitted.  There  are, a number  of  indications 
scattered  broadcast  in  the  pages  of  Suarez  that  what  his  mind 
put  into  the  terms  Essence,  Subsistence,  Being  (in  the  sense  of 
actuality  of  existence),  did  not  correspond  in  every  respect  to 
the  meanings  attributed  to  those  same  terms  as  employed  by 
the  Angelic  Doctor.  There  are  reasons,  again,  why  these 
indications  should  be  more  visible  to  the  Thomists  than  to 
the  Suarezians,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  these  terms  without 
committing  ourselves;  to  all  that  some  people  imply  by  them. 
Into  these  reasons  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  But  to  prevent 
misunderstanding  it  is  necessary  to  protest  that  from  the 
admission  we  are  making,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we 
must  make  light  of  Suarez*  metaphysic  The  two  volumes 
of  Suarez  contain  a most  admirably  worked-out  system,  the 
product  of  a giant  mind,  and  supremely  worthy  of  that  mind. 
.But  a divergence,  if  there  were  any,  on  the  fundamental  ideas 
indicated  above  could  not  possibly  exist,  and  not  work  its  way 
to  the  surface  to  be  encountered  at  every  turn.  The  particular 
manifestation  of  it  which  we  are  now  considering  is  only  one 
of  many.  With  St.  Thomas,  pure  and  simple  “ Being,**  called 
by  hitp  Esse  simpliciter,  was  such,  that  finite  causes  could  only 
be  instruments,  not  principals,  to  its  production  ; such  also  that 
it  would  involve  as  its  essential  complement,  or  rather  as  its  own 
formal  effect,  the  being  what  the  schoolmen  called  a principium 
agendi  quod,  that  is,  a separate  source  and  virtual  possessor  of 
possible  powers  and  activities.  Now  neither  of  these  two  pro- 
positions could  be  held  consistently  with  the  view  taken  of 
“ Being,**  or  “ Existence,**  by  Suarez  and  by  those  who  follow 
him.  A glance,  however,  at  proofs  IV. — IX.,  as  they  stand  in 
Father  Harper’s  pages  (pp.  24,  25),  will  reveal  that  both  are 
required  as  the  ground  on  which  one  or  more  of  those  proofs 
must  stand,  if  they  are  to  stand  at  all.  We  might  add  much 
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more  on  this  subject.  What  we  have  said  is  not  meant  by 
way  of  attack.  We  think  it  very  important  that  Suarez  should 
be  studied  ; and  for  that  purpose  we  desire  above  all  things  that 
Father  Harper  may  be  spared  to  continue  the  work  he  has 
begun  and  carried  on  with  such  devotion  and  spirit. 

Though  the  present  volume,  even  more  than  either  of  its 
predecessors,  exhibits  notable  instances  of  departure  from  the 
distinctive  teaching  of  his  guide,  yet  the  author's  plan  and 
method  force  him  on  each  occasion  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
conclusions  he  rejects.  This  is  an  immense  gain  to  the  reader, 
in  view  of  the  copious  extracts  from  St.  Thomas  supplied  in  the 
footnotes.  For  the  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of  a direct 
comparison  between  the  main  doctrines  of  an  important  school 
of  Catholic  philosophy  and  the  mind  which  it  professes  to  inter- 
pret For  ourselves,  we  will  candidly  admit  that  we  have  been 
thereby  brought  to  the  conviction  that  Suarez  has  just  missed* 
the  point  on  which  the  perfection  of  unity  and  simplicity  depends 
in  the  science  of  metaphysic ; and  that,  in  consequence,  there 
will  be  no  way  for  us  out  of  endless  controversies,  no  possibility 
of  simplification,  no  definite  advance  of  scientific  certainty,  no 
permanent  results  of  the  conflicts  with  hostile  opinions  and  pre- 
judices, as  long  as  we  corifine  ourselves  to  the  “general  order, 
method,  and  divisions  of  Suarez."  On  the  other  hand  no  good 
can  come  of  refusing  to  profit  by  that  which  is  eminently  in- 
structive and  profoundly  true,  merely  because  we  cannot  transfer 
it  bodily  and  without  assimilation  into  the  system  of  truth 
which  we  have  made  our  own.  Our  object  in  these  remarks 
has  been  to  suggest  that  the  battle  of  the  two  schools  may 
possibly  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  each  has  been  looking 
too  exclusively  at  its  own  side  of  the  shield ; and  to  point  out 
a way  of  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other  without  any  sacrifice 
of  the  truth  for  which  each  has  been  contending. 

3.  The  next  point  touched  by  Father  Harper  is  the  Formal 
Principiant  of  Efficiency  in  finite  causes.  By  Formal  Principiant 
must  be  understood  the  power  or  faculty  with  which  an  efficient 
cause,  or  principtum  quod \ such  as  we  mentioned  above,  is  found 
to  be  furnished,  and  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  produce 
the  effect.  Father  Harper,  in  a few  clear  propositions,  shows 
that  every  such  formal  principiant  must  be  an  accident,  even 
when  the  effect  produced  is  a new  substance.  In  this  latter  case, 
however,  the  accident  is  but  the  * instrument " of  the  substance. 

Here  follows  the  Appendix,  of  which  we  spoke.  It  deals 
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with  the  formal  principiants  of  the  generation  (1)  of  chemical 
compounds,  (2)  of  plants,  and  (3)  of  animals.  Father  Harper’s 
object  is  to  show  that  recent  discoveries  in  physical  science, 
if  facts  be  separated  from  mere  theories,  “ are  unexceptionally 
in  harmony  with  the  scholastic  doctrine.,,  He  will  be  allowed 
to  have  succeeded  in  his  purpose  on  the  whole ; though  not, 
we  should  imagine,  in  his  identification  of  the  temperamenium 
commixtionis  of  St.  Thomas  with  the  “ Law  of  Equivalent 
Proportions/’  nor  in  his  suggestion  that  the  “phenomena  of 
nietameric  bodies  ” are  referred  to  in  the  scholastic  term  aqua- 
litas  complexionis.  For  the  rest  we  must  send  our  readers  to 
the  Appendix  itself,  which  they  will  find  pleasant  reading. 
One  protest,  however,  must  be  made  against  calling  a sperm- 
cell, or  any  other  cell,  an  accidetit  of  the  parent.  It  is  only  the 
expression  we  quarrel  with.  The  truth  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is  a deep  truth,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  question.  It  is  by 
virtue  of  one  or  more  of  its  “ accidental  beings,” — that  is,  by 
virtue  of  being  this,  that,  or  the  other,  which  it  might  cease  to 
be  without  losing  its  real  identity — that  the  parent  plant  or 
animal  is  enabled  to  bring  its  specific  and  specifying  power  to 
beat  upon  the  natural  process  of  reproduction ; and  to  com- 
municate to  its  instrument,  the  sperm-cell,  a definite  momentum 
or  energizing  “set”  towards  its  term.  It  would  be  a great 
mistake  to  confound  this  “ set,”  as  we  have  called  it,  with  the 
chemical  affinities  and  other  physical  properties  of  the  matter 
of  the  sperm-cell.  We  do  not  ascribe  the  motion  communicated 
to  the  chisel  by  the  hand,  or  the  “ set  ” of  that  motion  towards 
the  purpose  to  be  realized  by  it,  to  the  nature  of  the  tempered 
steel  or  of  the  sharpened  edge.  A blow  from  a missile  is  rightly 
traced  to  the  thrower,  because  the  whole  bodily  mass  requires 
to  be  “ informed  ” with  that  half-thing  we  call  motion,  if  it  is  to 
be  made  actively  efficient  of  mischief.  Thus  the  thrower,  who 
impressed  the  motion,  in  reality  strikes  the  blow.  And  no 
less  is  it  the  parent  who  causes  the  production  of  his  offspring, 
by  means  of  that  accidental  half-being,  neither  definitely  life, 
nor  definitely  not  life,  after  the  type  of  the  parent,  but  a 
“ being  in  motion  towards  such  life,”  which  the  sperm-cell  has 
received,  over  and  above  its  own  physical  composition,  and 
which  must  be  traced  directly  and  solely,  as  such,  to  the  specific 
vital  principle,  to  the  parent’s  very  soul. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  this  interesting  subject 
Let  our  readers  study  Father  Harper’s  pages  if  they  wish  for 
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more.  One  thought,  perhaps,  will  suggest  itself,  viz.,  that  the 
dry  abstractions  of  metaphysic  may,  after  all,  have  very  definite 
bearings  on  physical  problems.  And  so  some  one  may  be  more 
kindly  disposed  to  read  on,  and  to  create  an  interest  for  himself 
in  that  more  purely  abstract  metaphysical  problem,  which  our 
author  attacks  next ; — how,  viz.,  on  the  supposition  that  in  finite 
beings  the  formal  principiant  in  every  act  of  causation  must  be 
an  accident,  it  is  possible  for  substance  to  be  the  principiant  of 
any  accident  whatever.  The  solution  is  found  in  the  existence  of 
those  inseparable  accidents,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
“ properties.”  These  are  “ virtually  ” contained  in  the  essences 
to  which  they  respectively  belong ; in  such  sort  that  it  would 
be  a contradiction  for  the  Creator  to  give  existence  to  those 
essences  and  withhold  it  from  their  properties;  as,  for  instance,  to 
create  a human  soul  without  its  faculties,  of  understanding  and  of 
volition.  It  is  thus  possible  for  some  faculties,  active  and  passive 
and  mixed,  to  spring  up  in  the  Substance  by  a natural  resul- 
tance,  without  efficiency ; and  by  the  means  of  these  we  are 
made  to  pass  without  contradiction  to  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dental causality. 

4.  We  have  left  ourselves  barely  room  to  mention  the 
Conditions  of  Causality,  though  the  discussion  of  one  of  their 
number  does  bring  in  the  controversy  about  “Action  at  a 
distance.”  The  reader  will  find,  on  reference,  that  the  treatment 
given  to  that  question  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  superficiality. 
There  is,  as  was  right  and  proper,  a deferential  introduction  to 
disarm  prejudice,  a sort  of  hand-shaking  in  witness  of  calm 
temper  and  good  will  to  deal  hard  blows.  Then  all  is  merged 
in  the  vigour  of  the  fight. 

5.  The  remaining  Articles  are  but  short;  and  contain  nothing 
that  need  be  mentioned  here. 

On  the  whole  we  think  we  may  very  well  congratulate 
Father  Harper  on  the  volume  he  has  given  us.  What  we  lack 
in  him  we  lack  also  in  his  master  and  model,  though  not,  we 
think,  in  St.  Thomas.  What  we  find,  and  find  abundantly,  are 
precious  principles,  whose  acceptance  by  our  men  of  science 
would  save  them  endless  wanderings  after  will-o’-the-wisp 
theories,  clearness  and  solidity  of  reasoning,  which  those  who 
do  our  “thinking”  for  us  might  copy  with  advantage,  and  a 
thorough-hearted  devotion  to  a good  though  much  despised 
cause  which,  so  far  as  we  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  is 
destined  to  attract  more  wide-spread  and  more  genuine  sympathy 
as  time  goes  on. 
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2. — FATHER  HUMPHREY  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  STATE.1 

Father  Humphrey’s  work  on  The  Religious  State  is  a 
digest  of  the  treatise  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  Suarez. 

The  very  existence  of  such  a book  may  appear  in  these  days 
a strange  phenomenon,  when  the  supernatural  has  to  give  way 
to  the  natural,  and  the  study  of  the  unnatural  is  regarded  as  of 
less  importance  than  the  investigation  of  matter  and  its  pro- 
perties. Here  is  a science  as  important,  surely,  as  Chemistry  or 
Astronomy,  Physiology  or  Pathology,  and  yet,  men  in  general 
do  not  realize  its  existence.  Indeed  it  would  seem  true  to  say, 
The  more  important  a science,  the  less  does  the  world  and  the 
present  age  esteem  it,  and  the  fewer  are  its  students.  Here  is 
a science  that  has  for  its  object  not  the  mere  body  which  is 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes ; — not  mere  morality  and  our 
natural  duties  to  God,  our  neighbour  and  ourselves,  which  are 
common  to  us  with  Aristotle  and  Seneca, — but  the  highest  per- 
fection of  our  highest  faculties  aided  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
men  are  so  taken  up  with  the  trifles  of  this  sensible  world  in 
which  we  live  that  next  to  none  of  the  millions  of  English- 
speaking  men  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  a dozen  pages  of  the 
book  that  treats  of  it.  We  may  even  fear  that  many  Catholics 
will  be  alarmed  at  the  technicalities  which  are  necessarily  found 
in  so  scientific  an  analysis  of  u Religious  Life  ” as  that  before  us. 
Let  it  be  our  purpose  to  speak  in  simple  language  of  some  of 
the  great  truths  presented  to  us  by  Father  Humphrey ; and  a 
popular  account  of  them  may  offer  an  inducement  to  earnest 
readers  to  master  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  same  in  the 
Digest  of  Father  Suarez. 

“ The  Religious  State  ” : — What  then  is  meant  by  the 
Religious  State  ? ' 

Charity,  we  know,  is  perfection  both  in  God  and  man.  The 
religious  State  then,  which  has  to  do  with  Perfection  must  have 
something  to  do  with  Charity.  Charity  in  man  is  the  likeness 
of  the  Charity  which  is  in  God, — which  is  God.  The  perfection 
of  charity  in  man  stands  in  the  perfect  resemblance  of  man’s 
Will  to  the  Will  of  God : and  to  the  formation  of  this  resem- 
blance there  are  obstacles  which  have  to  be  overcome.  The 
more  completely  the  obstacles  are  removed,  the  better  the 

1 Suarez  on  the  Religious  State.  A Digest  of  the  Doctrine  contained  in  his 
Treatise,  “De  Statu  Religionis.”  By  Rev.  W.  Humphrey’,  S.J.  Burns  and  Oates. 
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chance  of  attaining  to  the  likeness  of  God.  There  are  obstacles 
within  ourselves  and  outside  ourselves : our.own  froward  will  is 
the  obstacle  within  us  and  the  things  and  persons,  with  which 
and  with  whom  we  may  have  to  do,  supply  the  obstacles  outside 
us.  An  inordinate  affection  for  persons, — an  inordinate  affection 
for  things  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  of  honour, — will  hinder  the 
production  of  the  likeness  of  God  which  ought  to  be  pourtrayed 
in  our  souls.  Selfishness,  in  one  or  other  of  its  hateful  forms, — 
self-love,  self-will,  self-interest  will  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
becoming  like  God. 

How  are  these  impediments  to  our  growth  in  charity, — to  our 
resemblance  to  the  Divine  Character,  to  be  met  ? 

A man  who  has  acquired  wealth  and  experiences  its 
dangerousness,  might  seriously  consider  what  portion  of  his 
wealth  is  really  necessary  for  the  modest  maintenance  of  his 
position  in  life  and  he  might  limit  himself  to  this  : perseverance 
in  this  resolution  would  enable  him  to  escape  the  impediments 
to  virtue  which  are  presented  by  riches.  A man  who  by  obser- 
vation and  experience  had  noted  the  dangers  to  virtue  arising 
from  pleasure,  might  absent  himself  from  or  mix  but  sparingly 
in  the  promiscuous  society  in  which  pleasure  is  the  predominant 
element,  and  by  devotion  to  study  or  the  amiable  innocence  of 
domestic  life,  might  keep  clear  of  the  evil  effects  of  indulgence 
and  live  a virtuous  bachelor  or  blameless  husband.  A man  who 
had  by  experience  learned  the  insecurity  of  trusting  to  his  own 
judgment  might  look  out  for  a friend  more  advanced  in  age  and 
of  tried  wisdom,  by  whose  counsel  he  might  shape  his  course 
and  so,  escape  the  mistakes  into  which  he  might  have  fallen,  had 
he  trusted  to  his  own  wits. 

Here  is  a way  in  which  men  might  be  enabled  to  overcome 
the  impediments  which  daily  occur,  and  hinder  the  modelling  the 
soul  to  the  likeness  of  God  by  charity.  But  how  few  are  those 
who  could  or  would  carry  out  this  plan  and  persevere  ! What 
guarantee  is  there  here  for  its  stability  ? 

Besides,  to  straighten  the  bent  stick,  the  stick  must  be  bent  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  that  such 
serious  impediments  as  exist  to  producing  the  Likeness  of  God 
in  man,  will  be  overcome  by  aiming  merely  at  the  juste  milieu . 
It  will  be  safer  to  propose  a higher  standard  and  adopt  vigorous 
means  towards  attaining  it  The  adoption  of  this  higher  standard 
than  ordinary,  every-day,  goodness  is  carried  out  by  practising 
not  only  what  God  commands  but  what  He  counsels.  Our 
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Catholic  Readers  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  what  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  of  command  and  what  is  of  counsel. 
It  is  a command  that  men  shall  be  chaste ; it  is  a counsel  that 
men  should  forego  the  married  life, — our  Lord  does  not  oblige 
men  to  do  so,  He  says,  “He  that  can  take,  let  him  take  it”1 
Not  to  act  according  to  God’s  command  must  be  wrong,  not  to 
act  according  to  a counsel  is  not  of  itself  wrong : we  are  bound 
to  obey  a command,  we  are  not  bound  to  follow  a counsel 
Commands  are  the  fortifications  which  protect  the  citadel: 
counsels  are  the  outworks  which  prevent  the  enemy  from 
approaching  the  Citadel : commands  are  the  bulwarks,  counsels 
are  the  breakwater.  Confine  yourself  to  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands and  it  is  well,  only  you  might  be  safer ; adopt  the 
counsels  and  it  is  safest.  It  is  good  to  keep  only  the  commands, 
it  is  better  to  keep  both  commands  and  counsels : of  the  two 
the  commands  are  most  indispensable  for  if  they  are  obeyed, 
there  results  charity  without  the  counsels,  but  to  aim  at  practis- 
ing the  counsels  without  keeping  the  commands  would  be  the 
hallucination  of  a madman.  The  warlike  strength  and  vigour 
of  Hector  were  not  in  his  armour  but  in  the  unarmed  man; 
his  armour  could  do  nothing  without  him  ; but  his  armour, 
when  donned,  protected  its  wearer  against  mishaps  and  made 
it  easier  forfrim  to  utilize  his  natural  strength. 

We  must  now  take  another  step.  A man  may  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world  resolve  privately  to  practise  the  Three 
Counsels  of  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience  as  breakwaters 
against  the  temptations  to  sin.  To  preclude  the  dangers  inci- 
dental to  wealth  he  may  resolve  to  practise  voluntary  poverty,  to 
live  like  a poor  man : against  the  immorality  of  the  age,  he  may 
resolve  on  perpetual  chastity  ; against  pride  and  self-will  he  may 
resolve  to  follow  the  advice  of  an  experienced  Confessor : but 
when  all  this  is  done  his  consciousness  of  his  need  of  help,  his 
mistrust  of  himself  will  raise  in  his  mind  another  difficulty: 
How  can  I hope  to  persevere  ? These  resolutions,  so  far, 
have  but  small  element  of  perpetuity.  Left  to  himself,  a man 
may  easily  slide  back  into  self-indulgence : associating  daily  with 
the  world,  a man  may  easily  be  fascinated  and  give  up  the 
Counsel  of  Virginity  for  the  chastity  of  matrimony:  a man 
may  lose  his  confessor  and  not  easily  find  another  in  whose 
judgment  he  could  implicitly  confide.  What  remains  for  him 
to  do  ? 

1 St.  Matt.  xix.  12. 
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He  might  add  to  his  private  resolution,  the  obligation  of  a 
private  promise  to  Almighty  God,  that  is,  of  a private  vow  to 
practise  spiritual  poverty  and  chastity  and  obedience  to  a wise 
and  experienced  friend.  This  would  intensify  his  resolution  and 
add  to  its  stability ; and  many  have  doubtless  under  such  a 
private  vow  been  sanctified,  grown  in  God’s  likeness  and  perse- 
vered. Still,  though  diminished,  the  risk  of  perseverance  con- 
tinues and  in  fact,  the  Church  of  God  has  provided  for  the 
exigency  and  sanctioned  arrangements  which  immensely 
diminish  the  chances  of  non-perseverance.  She  has  provided 
houses  where  stability  of  purpose  may  be  ensured  by  the 
obligatory  practice,  voluntarily  adopted,  of  the  counsels. 

To  such  homes  now  let  us  turn.  Here  the  pledge  taken 
is  not  a mere  private  resolution,  nor  a mere  private 
promise  made  to  God,  that  is,  a mere  private  vow : here 
a man  offers  himself  wholly  for  the  training  ; here  all 
the  surroundings  enforce  the  common  and  daily  practice  of 
Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience  ; — of  Poverty,  i.e.  of  possess- 
ing nothing  as  one’s  own, — of  Chastity,  i.e.  of  freedom  from  the 
entanglements  of  the  wedded  life,— of  Obedience,  i.e.  of  prompt- 
ness and  willingness  to  do  all  that  an  experienced  Superior  bids, 
provided  he  bids  nothing  contrary  to  conscience.  Such  a train- 
ing entered  on  without  reserve,  with  an  understanding  that  after 
due  probation  the  candidate  should  be  allowed  to  bind  himself 
to  the  Life  of  the  Counsels  by  Vow,  would  change  the  condition 
of  comparative  insecurity  into  a state  of  comparative  certainty. 
This  new  condition  is  called  a State  on  account  of  the  stability : 
a state  of  Perfection  because  its  end  is  to  trace  God’s  likeness  in 
the  pupil  and  remove  all  impediments:  and  since  the  means 
are  distinguished  from  all  that  is  merely  worldly,  it  is  called  the 
Religious  State.2 

Those  who  propose  to  themselves  to  acquire  the  spiritual 
advantages  which  belong  to  this  State  will  obviously,  after 
making  the  start,  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  progress  till 
the  highest  degree  is  reached.  In  the  school  of  perfection,  they 
will  pass  through  a noviceship  in  which  their  character  will  be 
tried ; here  they  will  appear  as  beginners  and  make  some 
progress : if  at  the  end  of  the  noviceship  they  find  no  reason  to 
change  their  mind,  they  will  offer  themselves  to  the  Religious 
Order  which  they  may  have  chosen  and  bind  themselves  by 
simple  religious  vows  to  use  the  means  necessary  for  a life  of 

8 Sec  Father  Humphrey,  vol.  i.  pp.  i — 35. 
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religious  perfection  and  so  may  make  progress  towards  per- 
fection : and  many  may  become  as  perfect  as  die  weakness  of 
poor  human  nature,  aided  by  grace,  may  allow.  This  progress 
in  religious  life  corresponds  to  the  Three  Ways,  technically 
called,  the  Purgative,  the  Illuminative,  the  Unitive.3 

Perhaps  by  taking  one  of  the  Counsels  and  noting  succes- 
sively the  various  ways  of  practising  it  more  and  more  perfectly, 
we  may  realize  better  the  general  question  of  Perfection  without 
and  with  vows.  We  will  take  the  Counsel  of  Chastity  as 
supplying  the  clearest  distinction  of  the  kinds  of  obligatbn  by 
which  a man  may  bind  himself  to  the  practice  of  a Counsel. 

(1)  A man  may  have  learned  to  admire  the  Life  of  Chastity, 
practised  by  some  around  him,  as  contributing  to  the  exercise  of 
self-denying  charity  and  simply  choose  to  follow  the  example  he 
admires  without  pledging  himself  to  it  by  any  kind  of  promise. 
This  is  good  and  laudable  but  can  hardly  be  thought  secure. 

(2)  A man  may  with  or  without  the  assent  and  approval 
of  his  Confessor  bind  himself  to  the  life  of  chastity  by  a private 
vow  for  a time.  This  would  increase  the  security  but  still,  were 
circumstances  to  arise  which  rendered  it  desirable  that  the 
person  who  had  made  the  private  vow  should  marry,  it  is  plain 
that  there  would  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
dispensation. 

(3)  The  promise  made  to  God,  i.e.,  the  vow,  might  be  not 
merely  for  a time,  say,  for  six  months,  or  a year,  but  perpetual : 
i.e.,  it  might  be  a vow  of  perpetual  chastity.  Circumstances 
might  render  it  desirable  to  seek  for  a dispensation  and  though 
with  greater  difficulty  a dispensation  might  be  obtained.  In  the 
ordinary  faculties  granted  by  Bishops  and  Confessors,  there  is 
given  the  power  of  dispensing  for  the  vow  of  chastity,  if  it  is  not 
perpetual.  If  it  is  a vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  Bishop  or  to  a Religious  Superior  to  whom  such 
faculty  may  have  been  granted  by  the  Holy  See.  Thus  far  the 
vow  of  Chastity  has  been  regarded  irrespective  of  any  Religious 
Order, — as  taken  by  persons  living  in  the  world. 

The  bearing  of  vows  on  the  contract  of  marriage  introduces 
an  important  distinction  with  regard  to  the  more  or  less  serious 
character  of  vow  which  has  been  taken. 

The  vow  of  Chastity  with  which  we  have,  so  far,  been  con- 
cerned, is  of  course  an  impediment  to  marriage.  It  renders  it 
unlawful  for  the  person  who  has  taken  the  vow  to  contract 

* Ibid.  vol.  i.  pi  56. 
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marriage.  Still  were  any  one  who  had  taken  a private  vow  of 
Chastity  to  make  up  his  mind  to  contract  marriage  without  a 
dispensation,  he  would  indeed  sin,  but  the  marriage,  however 
illicit,  would  be  valid.4 

(4)  The  promise  made  to  God,  that  is,  the  vow  of  Chastity, 
might  be  made  by  a religious  at  the  end  of  his  noviceship.  It 
is  the  law  now,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Pius  the 
Ninth,6  that  in  all  religious  orders  of  men  that  have  solemn  vows, 
only  simple  vows  shall  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  noviceship  for 
at  least  three  years.  The  impediment  presented  now  to  the 
contract  of  marriage  would  become  much  more  serious,  but 
still,  though  it  would  render  it  grievously  sinful  to  contract  the 
marriage  tie,  it  would  not  invalidate  the  contract. 

(5)  In  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Novices  have  from  its 
foundation  been  admitted  at  the  end  of  their  novitiate  to  the 
three  simple  vows.  But  here  is  introduced  an  element  of 
increased  stability.  It  is  determined  by  the  Holy  See  that 
these  simple  vows,  in  contradistinction  to  other  simple  vows, 
not  only  make  it  unlawful  to  contract  marriage  but  invalidate  it 
if  attempted.6  It  is  the  Holy  See  that  determines  this,  the 
same  Holy  See  gives  power  to  superiors  to  dismiss,  for  just 
causes,  those  who  have  taken  these  simple  vows  and  then  the 
person  thus  dismissed  is  free  to  marry.7 

6.  We  enter  now  upon  a new  phase.  Provision  is  made  for 
stability  in  the  practice  of  the  counsel  of  chastity  by  the  simple 
vow  but  by  the  solemn  vow  provision  for  stability  is  provided  to 
the  utmost. 

And  here  let  something  be  said  on  the  subject  of  simple  and 
solemn  vows, — wherein  they  agree  and  how  they  differ.  The 
difference  between  a simple  and  solemn  vow  is  purely  matter  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law.  Precisely  the  same  vow  may  be  simple  or 
solemn  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  taken  and  the 
Church  determines  in  that  way  a vow  which  is  simple  may  be 
made  solemn.  Then,  when  a vow  is  made  solemn,  its  effects  by 
virtue  of  the  same  Ecclesiastical  Law  widely  differ.  Still  the 
same  authority  of  God's  Church  may,  if  she  likes,  attach  to  a 
simple  vow  consequences  she  ordinarily  confines  to  a solemn  vow. 
But  then  again  as  the  authority  of  God's  Church  settles  what 
makes  a vow  solemn  and  what  are  the  effects  of  taking  a solemn 
vow,  so  by  her  same  authority  she  can,  for  good  and  sufficient 

4 Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  372.  5 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

6 Ibid,  p 258.  7 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
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reasons,  release  a man  from  the  obligations  to  which  she 
has  admitted  him. 

We  shall  now  by  returning  to  our  observations  on  the  vow  of 
Chastity  at  once  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  that  vow  in 
particular  and  illustrate  the  question  of  solemn  vows  in  general. 

How  does  a simple  vow  of  chastity  differ  from  a solemn 
vow  of  chastity  ? By  the  way  in  which  it  is  taken.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  necessarily  any  elaborate  ceremonies 
accompanying  the  taking  of  the  vow.  The  greatest  amount  of 
such  solemn  ceremonies  would  never  make  a vow  solemn  unless 
that  mode  of  taking  the  vow  existed  which  the  Church  defines 
as  necessary  and  as  sufficient  to  make  the  vow  solemn.  For 
a solemn  vow  of  chastity  there  must  be  two  persons  present,  one 
promising  or  offering  himself,  and  the  other  authorized  to  accept 
the  promise  or  offering  in  the  name  of  the  Church  or  of  God.8 
The  person  takes  the  vow  as  solemn,  and  the  person 
who  receives  it  receives  it  as  solemn,  and  then  the  vow  is 
solemn,  and  the  consequence  follows  that  an  attempt  to  con- 
tract marriage  after  taking  the  vow  of  chastity  in  this  way,  would 
be  null  and  void.9  The  same  attempt  after  taking  the  simple 
vow  of  chastity  would  be  unlawful  but  would  not  be  invalid. 
The  exception  in  favour  of  the  simple  vow  of  chastity  taken  at 
the  end  of  the  Jesuit  novitiate, — for  such  vow  invalidates  the 
contract  of  marriage  — only  proves  that  the  Church  has  the 
power,  if  she  likes  to  use  it,  to  attach  to  a simple  vow  a con- 
sequence which,  as  the  rule,  she  attaches  only  to  a solemn  vow. 
To  make  it  quite  clear  that  a vow  is  taken  as  solemn  it  is 
necessary  that  this  should  be  indicated  by  means  of  formal  and 
express  words ; otherwise,  the  solemnity  of  the  vow  would  be 
invalidated.10 

As  God’s  Church  has  authority  to  make  regulations  about 
simple  and  solemn  vows  and  determine  their*  effects  so  she  who 
determines  the  nature  of  the  impediment  to  contract  marriage 
has  power  to  remove  the  impediment.11  Suppose  the  case  of  a 
professed  religious,  under  (therefore)  the  solemn  vow  of  Chastity, 
whose  marriage  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  the  succes- 
sion in  a Kingdom,  the  Church  could  dispense.  So  Ramirus,  a 
monk  and  priest,  of  the  line  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  succession  dispensed  to  leave  his  monastery  and 
marry,  and  he  had  a son  who  succeeded  to  the  Kingdom.  Pope 

8 Ibid.  v.  i.  p.  82.  9 Ibid.  p.  397. 

10  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  208.  Note.  11  Ibid.  p.  395. 
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Alexander  the  Third,  dispensed  a young  monk  of  Venice,  of  the 
family  of  the  Giustiniani,  to  marry,  for  the  sake  of  the  family, 
which  was  almost  extinct  through  loss  in  war.  Again  the  Pope 
dispensed  Constantia,  a nun,  to  marry  the  Emperor  Henry,  son 
of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  raise  up  seed  to  her  royal  father. 
Casimir  too,  King  of  Poland,  a professed  Benedictine  Monk, 
married  by  dispensation.12  The  Church  can  remove  the 
character  of  a professed  religious  and  then  the  solemn  vow 
of  Chastity  annexed  to  the  state  would  naturally  cease.13 

Thus  much  by  way  of  whetting  the  appetite  of  our  readers 
for  the  study  of  Father  Humphrey's  valuable  publication.  They 
will  find  there  the  whole  science  of  religious  life  as  taught  by 
Father  Suarez,  rendered  more  valuable  still  by  the  addition  of 
such  decrees  of  the  Holy  See  which  bear  on  the  subject  since 
Father  Suarez*  work  was  written.  The  three  vows  of  Poverty, 
Chastity  and  Obedience  are  fully  explained  : 14  the  obligations 
of  Religious,16  Superiors  and  Subjects  : the  varieties  of  Religious 
Orders16  are  explained  : and  all  the  arcana  of  the  mysterious 
Jesuits  are  exposed,17  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  treatise 
to  the  perusal  of  their  enemies. 


3.— THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES.1 

It  is  a very  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Apostles 
were  transformed  in  an  instant,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  from 
ignorant  Jewish  fishermen  into  Saints  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  or  at  all  events  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary 
influence  of  our  Lord’s  companionship,  they  were  untaught  in 
the  things  of  God  previously  to  the  Resurrection.  Against  this 
error  the  very  title  of  Father  Coleridge’s  work  on  the  Public 
Life  of  our  Lord  is  an  implicit  protest.  He  calls  the  volumes 
of  which  the  one  just  issued  is  the  third,  The  Training  of  the 
Apostles — implying  that  this  was  the  object  most  prominent, 
or  at  all  events  very  prominent,  in  the  mind  of  our  Lord.  During 


11  Ibid.  p.  253.  18  Ibid pp.  403-4. 

14  lb.  vol.  i.  pp.  283 — 403.  ii.  p.  I — 38. 

18  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88 — 193  and  pp.  39 — 87. 

16  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  273 — 364.  17  Vol.  ii.  p.  366  to  end  and  vol.  iii. 

1 The  Training  of  the  Apostles . Part  III!  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Coleridge,  S.J. 

(Quarterly  Series.)  London  : Burns  and  Oates,  1884. 
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the  portion  of  His  Life  treated  of  in  the  present  volume  this  is 
more  especially  the  case,  and  Father  Coleridge  gives  the  reason 
for  it  Hitherto  our  Lord  had  been  rejected,  indeed,  and  per- 
secuted by  His  own,  but  now  they  go  to  further  lengths.  They 
invent  the  detestable  calumny  that  all  His  works  are  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  prince  of  the  devils,  and  thus  they 
draw  away  many  of  the  people  from  Him,  and  render  it  desirable 
that  He  should  in  His  Divine  Wisdom  retire  more  into  private 
and  devote. Himself  more  immediately  to  preparing  His  twelve 
Apostles  for  their  future  work.  His  public  teaching,  both  by 
miracle  and  parable  and  undisguised  warning,  at  this  time  of  His 
partial  withdrawal  from  the  eye  and  notice  of  the  people  and 
their  rulers,  turns  mainly  on  the  danger  of  resisting  the  known 
Truth  and  the  almost  unpardonable  sin  involved  in  turning 
away  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant  from  the  Light  by  declaring 
the  Divine  Teacher  inspired  by  the  Evil  One.  The  calumny 
had  just  been  promulgated  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  the 
occasion  of  the  healing  of  a blind  and  dumb  demoniac,  as  if  the 
devils  who  had  been  cast  out  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hearts  of 
some  of  the  malignant  by-standers,  blinding  them  to  the  truth 
and  closing  their  mouths  to  any  willing  testimony  to  the  Divine 
Mission  of  Him  whose  miracles  they  attributed  to  the  prince  of 
the  devils.  Our  Lord  at  first  argues  against  the  absurdity  of 
this  supposition,  and  establishes  the  true  meaning  and  source 
of  His  power,  and  then  passes  on  to  a solemn  warning  of  the 
consequences  of  this  deliberate  and  malicious  perversion  of  the 
truth.  The  parables  which  follow  seem  to  indicate  the  same 
thought  dwelling  in  our  Lord's  mind,  and  when  after  a time  He 
begins  rather  to  instruct  His  disciples  by  His  parables  than  to 
warn  those  to  whom  warning  was  addressed  in  vain,  the  danger 
of  rejecting  grace  is  still  either  prominent  in  His  teaching  or 
underlies  the  lessons  more  directly  taught. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  excellencies  of  Father  Coleridge’s 
books  that  he  applies  to  modern  times,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
in  a way  very  practically  useful,  the  warnings  addressed  to  the 
Pharisees  and  their  allies.  Thus  the  following  application  of 
the  parable  of  the  devil  cast  out  and  returning  with  seven  spirits 
.worse  than  himself,  is  true  of  many  leading  Anglicans. 

It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  experience  in  a country  like  our  own, 
in  which  God  has  undoubtedly  been  reviving,  in  many  outside  the 
Catholic  Church,  those  instincts  of  love  for  her  system  which  are  the 
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natural  inheritance  of  all  rightly  baptized  souls,  that  there  should  be 
many  persons,  and  even  bodies  or  parties,  who  appear  to  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  Catholicism  in  a number  of  points  of  detail,  whether  of 
doctrine  or  of  practice,  while  all  the  time  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  hopelessly  imbued  with  the  heretical  spirit,  more  and  more  reso- 
lutely determined  never  to  submit  to  authority  and  to  acknowledge  the 
enormous  sinfulness  of  wiiful  schism.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  may  be 
most  truly  said  that  the  last  state  of  these  men  is  worse  than  the  first, 
because  they  began  in  ignorance,  and  were  led  on  by  the  native  beauty 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  to  lay  aside  one  error  after  another,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  have  become  more  and  more  consciously  the  leaders 
of  parties  and  practically  the  founders  of  sects.  They  have  tasted  the 
sweets,  miserable  as  they  are,  of  personal  influence  over  the  souls  of 
others,  a temptation  never  more  dangerous  than  in  communities  outside 
the  Church,  in  which  there  is  practically  no  supervision  by  authority  of 
the  action  of  individuals.  They  have  exchanged  the  comparative 
innocence  of  opponents  of  the  Church  who  are  not  responsible  for  their 
own  position,  for  the  malignity  of  deliberate  rebels,  and  even  for  the 
open  hostility  of  calumniators  of  the  truth  (pp.  88,  89). 

We  must  confess  to  a little  surprise  at  Father  Coleridge’s 
explanation  of  our  Lord’s  words,  “ He  that  shall  speak  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  neither  in  this  world 
nor  in  the  world  to  come.”  He  thinks  that  it  simply  means  that 
such  a sin  as  this  will  not  go  without  some  special  punishment 
both  before  and  after  death.  The  passage  is  a difficult  one,  but 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  our  Lord’s  solemn  words  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  what  is  true  of  every  deliberate  sin. 
Father  Coleridge’s  explanation  is  certainly  not  that  which  is 
commonly  received,  and  seems  to  us  to  rob  the  passage  of  half 
its  force. 

But  it  is  invidious  work  to  point  out  individual  flaws  in 
a book  so  full  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  solid  instruction. 
Throughout  the  book  we  trace  Father  Coleridge’s  devotion  to 
the  sacred  work  he  has  undertaken,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  theological  knowledge  and  literary  power  it 
displays ; above  all,  it  bears  evidence  of  a fervent  piety  and 
personal  devotion  to  Him  of  whose  Life  it  treats. 
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4 — CANON  LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.1 

Among  the  many  signs  of  revival  in  ecclesiastical  studies 
which  the  present  century  has  witnessed,  none  perhaps  is  more 
hopeful  and  important  than  the  keen  interest  everywhere  mani- 
fested for  the  science  of  Canon  Law.  Italy,  France,  particularly 
Germany,  have  seen  the  publication  of  most  able  and  extensive 
works  in  that  branch  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  and  thus  the 
traditions  left  to  us  by  the  great  canonists  of  former  times  have 
been  resumed  and  scientifically  associated  to  the  more  recent 
legislation  produced  in  our  own  days  by  the  unceasing  activity 
of  the  Church.  But  Canon  Law  is  not  merely  a branch  of 
ecclesiastical  erudition,  interesting  to  the  few  who  unite  to  much 
leisure  the  tastes  of  a scholar.  Canon  Law  is  pre-eminently  a 
practical  science,  and  the  faithful  expression  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  Church.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  for  those  who  are 
called  to  be  pastors  and  rulers  in  Christ’s  fold,  and  for  the  clergy 
generally,  to  have  a solid  knowledge  of  the  Church’s  laws  and 
of  their  practical  applications  to  individual  cases.  This  we  find 
expressed  with  legal  emphasis  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  the 
Ninth,  themselves  an  integral  portion  of  the  Corpus  Juris: 
a Canonum  statuta  custodiantur  ab  omnibus  et  nemo  in  actio- 
nibus  vel  judiciis  ecclesiasticis,  suo  sensu  sed  eorum  auctoritate 
ducatur.”2  But  unfortunately  time  and  opportunities  are  often 
wanting  to  those  who  are  most  concerned  with  the  practical 
aspect  of  ecclesiastical  law,  for  even  those  who  have  already 
acquired  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  science,  may  find  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  its  daily  growth.  Thus  the  want 
is  often  felt  of  some  publication  of  moderate  size  and  of 
sufficient  authority,  in  which  the  most  recent  documents  ema- 
nated from  the  Holy  See,  the  latest  decisions  of  the  Roman 
Congregations,  and  generally  all  Church  matters  relating  to 
morals  and  discipline,  should  be  concisely  and  accurately 
recorded.  Such  a publication  appears  to  be  the  Journal  du 
Droit  Canon  et  de  la  Jurisprudence  Canonique , which  we  have 
just  received  from  Paris.  This  periodical,  edited,  with  the 
approval  and  blessing  of  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Leo  the 
Thirteenth,  by  a distinguished  Roman  advocate,  the  Marchese 
F.  Liberati,  with  the  co-operation  of  several  Roman  jurists 

1 Journal  du  Droit  Canon  et  dc  la  Jurisprudence  Canonique . Paraissant  a la  fin 
de  chaqui*  Mois.  4e  Annee.  Paris  : 17,  Rue  Cassette. 

8 Deer.  lib.  i.  tit.  2.  c.  1. 
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and  canonists,  has  been  now  for  four  years  entirely  devoted 
to  the  propagation  of  true  Catholic  principles  of  public  and 
private  ecclesiastical  law.  Every  month  a detailed  account  is 
given  of  the  work  done  by  the  chief  Roman  Congregations. 
The  Review  is  published  in  French,  but  the  Latin  text  of  all 
official  documents  is  also  added.  In  the  numbers  now  before 
us  we  have  observed  many  things  of  great  interest  to  English, 
Irish,  and  American  readers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
useful  publication  may  become  better  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel. 


5.— PILGRIMS  AND  SHRINES.1 

Miss  Starr  has  done  good  service  to  Christian  art  and  Christian 
piety  by  the  production  of  her  two  handsome  volumes  entitled 
Pilgrims  and  S/irines,  adorned  with  some  fifty  attractive  etchings, 
the  work  of  her  own  hand.  The  style  and  matter  of  the  book 
both  deserve  high  praise.  The  title  indeed  is  not  just  such  as 
would  catch  the  mass  of  Mr.  Mudie’s  subscribers  ; and  even,  we 
fear,  may  fail  to  recommend  the  book  to  many  Catholic  readers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  whom  its  contents  might  not 
have  appealed  in  vain.  Not  a few  will  naturally  associate  the 
title,  Pilgrims  and  Shrines , with  pictures  of  winding  processions, 
and  holy  wells  and  marvellous  cures  vouchsafed  as  the  reward  of 
that  simple  faith,  which  is  in  such  small  favour  with  the  cultured 
Christians  of  our  time ; and  so,  many  of  these,  unwilling  to 
occupy  themselves  with  anything  so  quite  too  entirely  “ good,” 
will  have  missed  a contribution  to  art  history  and  hagiology,  not 
only  brought  out  in  a style  to  satisfy  even  the  demands  of  our 
art-worshipping  public,  but — a thing  so  rarely  met  with  in  even 
the  Christian  art  criticism  of  our  day — conceived  and  written 
under  the  influence  of  that  spirit  which  first  quickened  into  life 
the  glorious  works  described — the  spirit  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  love. 

When  planning  a little  Continental  tour,  and  looking  forward 
gladly  to  a visit  to  some  of  those  hallowed  sites  where  Christian 
Art  has  enshrined  and  glorified  Christian  heroism,  many  of  us 
doubtless  have  longed  for  a friend  with  tastes  and  sympathies 
like  our  own,  and  with  the  leisure  and  energy  moreover  to 
“ make  up  ” beforehand  from  authentic  sources  the  story  of  each 

1 Pilgrims  and  Shrinks.  By  Eliza  Allen  Starr.  Chicago : Union  Catholic 
Publishing  Company. 
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shrine  to  be  visited ; not  that  travesty  to  be  met  with  so  often  in 
a Murray  or  a Baedeker — whose  flippant  narrative,  even  when 
not  accompanied  with  the  sneer,  is  calculated  rather  to  beget 
incredulity  than  to  inspire  confidence — but  the  story  as  it  stands 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  or  enshrined  in  the  heart 
of  Catholic  devotion.  Such  a friend  the  Catholic  visitor  to 
Rome  will  find  in  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us.  But 
Pilgrims  and  Shrittes  is  far  from  being  a mere  guide-book  or 
addressed  to  travellers  alone.  It  is  rather  a delightful  manual, 
descriptive  of  early  Christian  faith  and  piety  as  it  stands  to-day 
crystallized  in  the  fairest  forms  of  Christian  art.  The  design  of 
the  work  will  be  best  seen  by  the  following  passage  from  the 
introduction : 

The  real  motive  has  been  to  tell  the  story  of  places  made  sacred  by 
Christian  associations,  according  to  Christian  testimony.  To  give  to 
Catholic  children  more  especially  [the  American  child,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  precocious]  the  story  of  those  places  as  written  by  the  greatest 
historians  of  the  great  Christian  centuries ; not  modified  by  modem 
suppositions  or  modern  incredulity,  but  according  to  that  integrity  which 
belongs  to  the  earliest  documents  and  the  earliest  itineraries,  transmitted 
to  us,  as  they  have  been,  by  men  living  in  the  full  blaze  of  criticism, 
and  to  whose  reputation  for  learning,  for  exactness,  to  say  nothing  of 
honesty,  the  least  twisting  of  facts,  the  least  flaw  would  have  been 
fatal 

However,  we  are  not  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  writer 
has  ignored  the  results  of  modern  historical  research,  as  will  be 
seen  from  her  own  express  statement : 

With  all  the  simplicity  of  narrative  which  I have  tried  to  keep  I 
have  diligently  woven  into  it  whatever  I could  lay  hold  of  from  the 
writers  within  my  reach.  Murray,  Baedeker,  Hare  were  my  companions 
through  their  valuable  guide-books  [Miss  Starr,  however,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  qualify  the  adjective  “ valuable  ” in  the  course  of  her  work] ; 
but  I frankly  own  that  when  these  works  conflicted  with  a Chanoine  de 
Bleser,  or  the  testimony  of  a Bosio,  a Baronius,  a P.  Marchi,  or  a M.  de 
Rossi,  I have  unhesitatingly  followed  the  latter;  inasmuch  as  they  are 
acknowledged  to  have  touched  the  fountain  heads  of  knowledge  as 
investigators. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  a visit  to  Europe  made  a few  years 
ago  in  company  with  a very  intelligent  and  amiable  party  of 
New  England  friends,  in  whose  company  also  the  reader  is 
kindly  invited  to  travel,  and  whose  remarks  he  is  allowed  to 
overhear,  but  to  whom  he  receives  no  further  introduction.  This 
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we  must  confess  to  having  felt  at  times  a little  tantalizing.  This 
visit  to  the  Eternal  City — at  least  so  far  as  the  authoress  is 
concerned — was  evidently  made  in  that  spirit  which  should 
animate  every  Catholic  visitor  to  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles — 
the  spirit  of  the  pilgrim  rather  than  of  the  tourist  The  work 
abounds  in  charming  descriptions  of  art  and  nature  in  and 
around  Rome ; while  Paris,  Turin,  and  “ the  City  of  St  Am- 
brose,” are  not  left  unvisited  on  the  way  out,  or  Monte  Cassino, 
Orvieto,  Siena  and  Pisa  on  the  way  home.  We  regret  that  we 
have  not  space  to  give  some  samples  of  Miss  Starr’s  power  of 
word-painting,  and  her  perception  of  material  beauty.  In  the 
triumphs  of  Christian  art  indeed,  where  others  see  but  statues 
or  pictures,  she  can  perceive  and  reverence  the  embodiment  of 
Catholic  faith  and  Catholic  dogma  ; and  so,  viewing  them  in  that 
sacred  light  in  which  alone  their  beauties  can  be  rightly  seen, 
and  writing  of  them  in  the  spirit  which  had  overshadowed  the 
artist  as  he  worked,  she  makes  her  page,  without  an  effort,  and 
all  unconsciously,  itself  a real  work  of  art 


6. — JUNGMANN’S  DISSERTATIONS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY.1 

Rather  more  than  a year  ago  we  had  occasion  to  review 
very  favourably  in  these  pages  Father  De  Smedt’s  Principes  de 
la  Critique  Historique.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
a book  in  which  the  canons  of  historical  criticism,  so  lucidly  set 
forth  by  Father  De  Smedt,  are  more  admirably  applied  than 
they  are  in  the  volume  named  above.  We  once  heard  it  said, 
in  answer  to  a plea  for  according  to  history  a prominent  place 
in  the  educational  curriculum  of  Catholics,  that  history  is  a 
study  which,  however  useful  in  the  way  of  imparting  informa- 
tion, does  not  train  the  mind.  That  this  is  true  of  history  as 
studied  in  a majority  of  our  English  handbooks,  we  freely 
confess.  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  history  may  be  made 
an  instrument  for  training  the  mind  as  well  as  for  imparting 
information,  we  would  invite  him  to  read  a few  hundred  of 
Dr.  Jungmann’s  pages.  To  special  graces  of  style  Dr.  Jung- 
mann’s  dissertations  make  no  pretence ; even  the  typography  is 
not  as  faultless  as  might  be  desired : but  if  the  student  will  learn 

1 Dis scrtationcs  Selecta  in  Historiam  Ecclesiasticum.  Auctore  Bernardo  Jung- 
mann.  Tom.  iv. 
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how  history  is  to  be  studied  ; what  are  the  best  sources,  primary 
and  secondary,  to  which  he  must  have  recourse  if  he  would 
supplement  the  information  which  the  author  conveys ; what 
are  the  characteristics,  and  what  the  comparative  trustworthiness, 
of  contemporary  writers ; what  the  chief  controversies  which 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  period  treated  of ; and  what 
are  the  grounds  of  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  advanced ; 
he  will  find  much  satisfaction  in  the  pages  of  the  Louvain  pro- 
fessor. 

The  volume  under  review  contains  five  dissertations,  each 
broken  up  into  several  chapters,  and  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  To  single  out 
a few  particulars  for  commendation,  we  would  especially  praise 
the  author’s  clever  dissection  of  some  of  Luitprand’s  garrulous 
fables  about  Theodora  and  Marozia,  Formosus,  Sergius,  and 
other  Popes  of  the  tenth  century  ; his  treatment  of  the  question 
of  investitures  ; and  his  discussion  of  the  deposing  power  of  the 
Popes.  We  should  know  how  much  importance  to  attach  to  a 
detailed  account,  let  us  say  of  Ket’s  rising,  given  by  an  author 
who  should  suppose  that  Henry  the  Eighth  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet  such  a blunder  as  this  is 
committed  by  the  partisan  chronicler  Luitprand,  whose  appe- 
tizing details  about  scandals  in  the  Papal  Court  are  eagerly 
snatched  up  and  adopted  by  anti-Catholic  historians.  Of 
Dr.  Jungmann’s  chapter  on  investitures  it  is  the  less  necessary 
to  say  more  than  that  it  is  excellent,  because  the  subject  has 
been  recently  so  fully  treated  in  Mr.  Rule’s  admirable  Life  of 
St.  Anselm.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  deposing  power 
of  the  Popes,  Dr.  Jungmann  first  quotes,  only  to  set  them  aside, 
the  somewhat  loose  and  crude  opinions  on  this  subject  of  the 
illustrious  historian  Cesare  Cantu.  He  next  gives  more  at 
length  the  more  careful  statements  of  Gosselin,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  bases  the  indirect  power  of  the  Pontiff  over  temporal 
sovereigns  on  the  custom  and  usage  embodied  in  the  laws, 
written  and  unwritten,  of  the  time.  Dr.  Jungmann  points  out 
that,  for  a Catholic,  the  primary  source  of  information  on  the 
subject  lies  in  the  Pontifical  documents  wherein  it  is  dealt  with. 
Quoting  these  at  some  length,  the  learned  author  finds  that  St. 
Gregory  the  Seventh  by  no  means  appeals  in  vindication  of  his 
acts  to  any  basis  of  contemporary  custom  or  of  human  law,  but 
distinctly  and  explicitly  to  the  power  conferred  on  his  prede- 
cessor St  Peter  by  Christ  Himself — a power,  however,  for  the 
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exercise  of  which  he  must  of  necessity  be  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  a state  of  society  organized  on  Christian  principles. 


7. — LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  PRINCESS  ALICE.1 

The  Princess  Alice  was  always  a favourite  in  her  native 
country,  and  the  volume  which  has  been  recently  published,  con- 
taining the  letters  she  wrote  to  her  mother,  will  certainly  increase 
the  esteem  and  affection  wherewith  the  English  people  ever 
regarded  her. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Princess  Alice  was  the  second 
daughter  of  the  Queen,  and  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  six 
months  after  the  loss  of  her  dearly-loved  father,  she  was  married 
to  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life 
at  Darmstadt,  with  the  exception  of  a yearly  visit  of  some  weeks 
to  England.  The  interest  of  the  book  before  us  centres,  how- 
ever, not  in  the  brief  sketch  it  gives  of  her  uneventful  life,  but  in 
the  insight  it  affords  into  a character  of  rare  worth  and  excep- 
tional beauty,  and  into  the  inner  life  of  one  who,  for  warmth  of 
heart,  brightness  of  intelligence,  and  practical  good  sense,  rarely 
has  been  surpassed.  Even  as  a child  she  showed  proof  of  real 
kindness  of  heart  and  delicate  consideration  for  others — 
qualities  rare  in  children. 

I remember  well  [a  former  dresser  of  the  Queen  relates]  meeting  the 
royal  children  playing  in  the  corridor,  and  as  I passed  on,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  making  a joke  about  my  great  height,  the  Princess  said  to  her 
brothers,  but  so  that  I should  hear  it : “ It  is  very  nice  to  be  tall ; papa 
would  like  us  all  to  be  tall”  Whenever  she  in  the  least  suspected  that 
anybody's  feelings  had  been  hurt,  she  always  tried  to  make  things 
smooth  again  (p.  7). 

Her  affection  for  her  parents  and  her  home  was  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  exceptionally  good  those  parents  were,  and 
how  unusually  happy  that  home  was.  In  the  midst  of  the 
English  Court  there  grew  up  a family  life,  which  in  some 
respects  might  serve  as  an  example  to  every  home  in  the  land. 
The  royal  parents  kept  themselves  informed  of  every  minutest 
detail  of  what  was  being  done  for  their  children  in  the  way  of 
training  and  instruction,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  the  best 
education  to  fit  them  for  the  position  they  would  eventually  have 
1 Life  and  Letters  of  the  Princess  Alice . London  : Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1884. 
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to  fill.  “ I ever  look  back,”  Princess  Alice  writes,  “to  my  child- 
hood and  girlhood  as  the  happiest  time  of  my  life,”  and  although 
when  removed  to  another  sphere  she  threw  herself  heartily  into 
the  interests  of  her  adopted  country,  and  devoted  herself  to 
make  a bright  and  comfortable  home  for  her  husband  to  whom 
she  was  fondly  attached,  the  bond  which  united  her  to  “ the  dear 
ones  in  the  dear  old  home  ” remained  to  the  last  as  strong  as 
ever.  Most  tender  was  the  sympathy  she  showed  for  her  mother 
in  her  life-long  grief  and  many  trials.  On  January  i,  1865,  she 
writes : 

...  I was  thinking  so  much  of  you  and  of  home  when  your  letter 
came  in.  Dearest  mamma,  I can  feel  so  much  with  and  for  you  during 
these  days.  I was  all  day  on  the  verge  of  tears,  for  the  very  word  Neujahr 
brought  papa  and  grandmamma,  and  all  at  Windsor  as  in  former  days  so 
vividly  before  me,  it  made  my  heart  ache  ! That  bright  happy  past,  par- 
ticularly those  last  years  when  I was  the  eldest  at  home,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  being  so  much  with  you  both,  my  own  dearly-loved  parents, 
is  a remembrance  deeply  graven,  and  with  letters  of  gold,  on  my  heart. 
All  the  morning  I was  telling  Louis  how  it  used  to  be  at  home,  and  how 
we  all  assembled  outside  your  dressing-room  door  to  scream  in  chorus 
Prosit  Neujahr  / and  to  give  to  you  and  papa  our  drawings,  writings, 
&c.,  the  busy  occupation  of  previous  weeks.  . . . Those  were  happy 
days,  and  the  very  remembrance  of  them  must  bring  a gleam  of  sunshine 
even  to  you,  dear  mamma  (p.  83). 

Her  affection  for  her  “ adored  papa  ” almost  reminds  us  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencers  theory  that  the  early  deities  were  but 
parents  or  ancestors  idealized.  Again  and  again  passages  such 
as  this  occur  in  her  letters  : 

The  older  I grow,  the  more  perfect,  the  more  touching  and 
good,  dear  papa's  image  stands  before  me.  ...  I can  never  talk  of 
him  to  others  who  have  not  known  him  without  tears  in  my  eyes — as  I 
have  them  now.  He  was  and  is  my  ideal.  I never  knew  a man  fit  to 
place  beside  him,  or  so  made  to  be  devotedly  loved  and  admired 
(P-  33o)- 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  tribute  she  ever  and  anon 
pays  to  the  admirable  qualities  of  her  “precious  mamma," 
qualities  which  have  won  for  the  Queen  the  attachment  not  only 
of  the  members  of  her  own  family,  but  of  the  whole  English 
nation.  “ It  is  never  dull,  darling  mamma,  when  one  can  be 
with  you,  for  I have  indeed  never  met  a more  agreeable,  charm- 
ing companion.  Time  always  flies  by,  when  I am  with  you.” 

Better  than  any  tribute  of  words  to  the  excellence  of  her 
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parents  is  the  manner  in  which  Princess  Alice  followed  out  in 
after-life  the  principles  and  training  of  her  youth.  With  regard 
to  her  duties  as  a mother  she  was  most  judicious  and  unsparing 
of  self.  “ I bring  up  my  children,”  she  writes,  “ as  simply  and 
with  as  few  wants  as  I can.  . . . Victoria's  lessons  are  her 
delight,  English  history  and  reading  she  has  learnt  from  me.” 
And  again : “ I want  to  make  them  unselfish,  unspoiled,  con- 
tented. . . . Having  them  much  with  me,  watching  and  guiding 
their  education,  which  through  our  regular  life  is  possible,  I am 
able  to  know  and  understand  their  different  characters.  . . . 
How  all-important  it  is  for  Princes  and  Princesses  to  know  they  are 
nothing  better  or  above  others  save  through  their  own  merit,  and 
that  they  have  only  the  double  duty  of  living  for  others  and 
of  being  an  example — good  and  modest.”  The  example  she  set 
of  industry  might  well  serve  as  a lesson  to  women  in  a far  less 
exalted  station.  Occupation,  we  are  told,  was  a necessity  to 
her,  she  could  not  understand  how  anyone  could  be  idle ; she 
was  an  excellent  musician,  as  well  as  no  mean  proficient  in 
painting,  both  in  oils  and  water-colours.  When  at  home,  she 
had  always  some  needlework  at  hand.  At  one  time  she  writes  : 
“ I made  all  the  summer  walking-dresses,  seven  in  number,  for 
the  girls.  I manage  all  the  nursery  accounts  and  everything 
myself,  which  gives  me  plenty  to  do.” 

The  idea  of  the  trials  of  poverty  being  among  those  which 
enter  into  the  lot  of  a Princess  is  hardly  familiar  to  us.  Yet 
so  it  was  with  her;  the  building  of  a new  palace  greatly 
crippled  their  resources,  never  very  ample,  and  we  find  her 
saying : “ We  must  live  very  economically  for  the  next  year ; ” 
and  in  another  place  she  mentions  “going  about  as  private 
people  because  of  the  expense.”  The  glimpses  behind  the 
scenes  afforded  by  these  letters  show  how  it  was  that  the 
Princess  Alice  endeared  herself  to  all.  She  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  all  around  her,  even  to  the  last  of  her  servants  ; many 
a time  she  visited  the  hospitals,  or  served  the  poor  in  their  own 
houses,  going  incognito  to  those  whose  poverty  and  sickness  called 
for  aid,  and  setting  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying.  She  was  also  fore- 
most  in  support  of  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  herself  initiated  useful  enterprizes  for  the  well-being  of 
the  country.  Nor  was  her  own  intellectual  life  neglected.  “ I 
read  a great  deal,”  she  says,  “chiefly  history  and  deeper 
works.”  The  society  of  eminent  men,  either  artists,  scholars, 
or  scientists  was  a source  of  real  enjoyment  to  her;  and  in 
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intercourse  with  them  she  could  not  help  coming  into  contact 
with  many  deep  and  serious  questions,  and  at  one  time  allowed 
herself  to  be  led  away  by  the  free-thinking  philosophical  views 
of  others,  especially  those  of  Strauss,  who  visited  her  very  often, 
their  conversations  lasting  sometimes  for  hours.  Although 
traces  of  confidence  in  God,  and  submission  to  His  will,  and 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  practical  religion  are  found 
throughout  her  letters,  she  is  known  to  have  wavered  in  her 
convictions,  and  to  have  openly  expressed  her  doubts  as  to 
the  existence  of  a God. 

The  death,  under  peculiarly  painful  circumstances,  of  her 
younger  boy,  a favourite  child,  seems  completely  to  have  put  an 
end  to  her  scepticism,  and  taught  her  that  the  edifice  of  philo- 
sophic conclusions  she  had  built  up  had  no  foundation  whatever. 
After  the  loss  of  her  darling  “ Frittie  ” we  frequently  find  in  her 
letters  passages  such  as  these  : “ When  trials  come,  what  alone 
save  faith  and  hope  in  a blessed  future  can  save  us  ? ” 41  Every- 

one has  his  trouble  to  bear,  and  must  bear  it  alone  with  trust 
and  resignation,  that  is  what  I struggle  and  pray  for.”  “ Life  is 
but  a pilgrimage,  a little  more  or  a little  less  sorrow  falls  to  one's 
lot  . . . so  uncertain  is  its  duration  that  all  minor  troubles 
are  forgotten  and  easily  borne  when  one  thinks  what  one 
must  live  for.,,  The  tinge  of  melancholy  which  habitually  per- 
vaded her  mind  may,  we  think,  be  attributed  in  a great  measure 
to  the  terrible  shock  her  father's  death  was  to  her,  coming  upon 
her,  as  it  did,  at  so  early  an  age,  and  entailing  on  hfer  so  much 
care  and  anxiety  on  behalf  of  her  beloved  mother.  At  any  rate, 
the  Princess  Alice  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of  those  who 
can  be  satisfied  with  the  things  of  this  world  ; and  when  at  last 
she  fell  a victim  to  the  unflinching  performance  of  her  duties  as 
a wife  and  a mother,  it  was  but  a fitting  end  to  a life  so  devoted 
and  unselfish  as  hers. 


8. — LAND  NATIONALIZATION.1 

There  are  two  chapters  in  Mr.  Wallace's  book  which  we 
cordially  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  They  are 
the  chapters  in  which,  chiefly  in  the  words  of  eye-witnesses  of 
unimpeachable  integrity,  the  author  recounts  the  oft-told  tale 
of  wholesale  evictions  and  clearances  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

1 Land  Nationalization . By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  Loudon : Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 
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This  is  a sad  story  which,  if  we  would  form  sound  views  on 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  it  is  ' hardly  possible  to  keep  too 
constantly  in  mind.  No  academic  speculations  or  agricultural 
theories  about  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a peasant 
proprietary,  or  as  to  the  superior  recommendations  or  com- 
parative profits  of  large  or  small  farming,  can  affect  the  un- 
changeable principles  of  right  and  justice,  or  can  palliate  the 
exercise  of  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  poor;  and  it  is  Mr. 
Wallace’s  merit  that  he  has  collected  a body  of  testimony  which 
brings  out  with  peculiar  force  the  injustice  and  the  cruelty  which 
has  too  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  disgraced  the  system 
against  which  he  so  earnestly  protests.  The  worst  evils  of  that 
system  are,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned, 
definitively  a matter  of  past  history ; but  history  is  not  blotted 
out  in  a day,  and  those  who  are  weary  of  hearing  ever  “ the 
same  old  song”  may  gather  patience  from  reflecting  on  the 
more  awful  monotony  of  suffering  endured  by  the  subjects  of 
the  tedious  refrain.  The  memory  of  past  injustice,  rankling  in 
the  hearts  of  the  heirs  of  its  victims,  is  a factor  in  the  political 
problem  with  which  England  will  yet  have  to  reckon  ; nor  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  these  memories  will  fade  away  so  long  as 
survivals  of  the  old  Protestant  ascendency,  as  unnecessary  as 
they  are  unmistakeable,  are  allowed  to  maintain  their  unhal- 
lowed existence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  anomaly  of  a magistracy  four-fifths  Protestant  in  a country 
four-fifths  Catholic  (Protestants  being  therefore  over-represented 
in  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one) ; or  to  the  absurdly  dispropor- 
tionate endowment,  in  the  same  Catholic  country,  of  non- 
Catholic  higher  education. 

We  cannot,  however,  entirely  agree  with  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Wallace’s  argument  against  unlimited  landlord  rights.  The 
grievance  of  which  he  complains  is  a grievance,  not  because  it 
is  an  interference  with  that  very  undefinable  abstraction  called 
“ personal  liberty,”  but  because  it  too  often  involves  the  uncom- 
pensated appropriation  by  one  man  of  the  fruits  of  others’ 
industry,  and  still  more  because  it  is  palpably  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community.  Solus  populi  suprenia  lex. 
And  with  this  law — supreme  in  legislation  though  not,  formally 
speaking,  in  morality — the  existence  of  absolute  and  unrestricted 
private  dominion  in  regard  of  land  is  in  flagrant  contradiction. 
We  in  England  may  afford  to  put  up  with  the  fact  that  a few 
hundred  landowners  could,  at  comparatively  short  notice,  drive 
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most  of  us  into  the  cities  or  into  the  sea — because,  as  Mr. 
Mallock  has  pointed  out,  we  have  excellent  grounds  for  believing 
that  they  will  not  attempt  anything  of  the  sort  Should  they 
begin,  however,  to  exercise  their  power,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  we  should  recognize  that  there  was  here  a case  for 
Government  interference. 

Our  commendation  of  Mr.  Wallace's  book,  however,  stops 
short  with  the  chapters  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
There  is  indeed  in  the  remainder  of  the  volume  much  that  will 
repay  perusal  and  that  invites  attention ; but  with  the  author’s 
main  proposal  we  find  ourselves  at  issue.  Whatever  sympathy 
we  might  under  other  circumstances  be  disposed  to  feel  towards 
Mr.  Wallace's  suggestion  of  a national  purchase  of  the  entire 
freehold  of  the  country,  in  connection  with  a system  of  perpetual 
leases  to  occupying  cultivators,  is  overborne  by  our  conviction 
of  its  impracticability  as  applied  to  England.  We  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Wallace  has  met  Mr.  Fawcett's  palmary  argument — 
that  it  must  under  all  circumstances  be  economically  disastrous 
to  borrow  at  3*^  per  cent,  a vast  sum  of  money  which,  if  in- 
vested in  the  equitable  purchase  of  land,  would  not  produce  an 
income  of  more  than  2^  per  cent  Moreover,  the  author’s 
principle  that  every  English-born  citizen  has  an  inchoate  right 
to  a free  choice  of  a plot  of  English  soil  on  which  (after  paying 
its  due  price)  he  may  settle,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of 
Government  to  secure  to  him  the  realization  of  this  right, 
appears  to  us  to  be  not  only  without  ethical  foundation,  but 
also  economically  chimerical  and  self-contradictory  in  its  logical 
consequences.  And  no  greater  dis-service  perhaps  can  at 
present  be  done  to  the  discontented  classes  than  to  hold  up 
before  their  ambition  delusive  and  irrational  ideals. 

We  must  not,  however,  dismiss  Mr.  Wallace  without  re- 
minding the  reader  that  though  the  author  of  Land  Nationaliza- 
tion is  a friend  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  from  whom  he  quotes 
extensively,  his  suggestion  that  the  nation  should  compulsorily 
buy  up  the  freehold  of  the  soil  of  England  stands  poles  asunder 
from  Mr.  George's  proposal  for  a universal  confiscation  of  rent. 
The  two  schemes  of  “ Nationalization  " can  be  classed  together 
only  in  the  same  way  as  robbery  and  purchase  may  both  be 
included  under  the  head  of  “transfer  of  property,"  or  as  a 
political  murder  and  the  carting  away  of  a heap  of  rubbish 
might  both  be  described  by  the  term  “ removal." 
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9.— ALLOCUTIONS  ON  LITURGICAL  OBSERVANCES.1 

This  handy  volume  is  likely  to  prove  a great  boon  to  hard- 
worked  priests  who  have  not  time  to  master  the  larger  works 
of  Dom  Gueranger,  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  and  other  great 
liturgical  writers.  Within  the  compass  of  272  pages  of  moderate 
size  and  good  print  we  have  specimen  addresses  for  all  Sundays 
and  greater  feasts,  and  also  short  explanations  to  be  given  at 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  These  “five-minute 
sermons,”  as  the  Americans  call  them,  are  written  with  great 
unction,  and  evidence  a careful  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
especially  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  They  are  perhaps  more  valuable  by  what  they  suggest 
than  by  what  they  actually  express,  as  very  little  time  and 
trouble  will  be  necessary  in  expanding  them  to  the  length 
required  for  a regular  sermon.  We  have  noticed  that  other 
critics  have  not  drawn  attention  to  the  appendices  (pp.  272-324). 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  almost  the  more  valuable 
portion  of  the  book.  They  give  admirable  hints  for  that  most 
necessary  work,  parochial  organization.  The  subjects  treated 
are  the  Christian  Doctrine  Confraternity,  Mass-serving  Sodality, 
Lending  Library,  Purgatorian  Society,  Sodality  of  the  Living 
Rosary,  Ladies*  Association  of  Charity — how  many  Catholic 
ladies  have  never  even  heard  of  this  admirable  work ! — Temper- 
ance and  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  and  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  We  would  suggest  to  the  author  the  advisability  of  giving 
a fuller  account  of  the  last-mentioned  Society  in  subsequent 
editions  of  his  work.  Gross  ignorance  of  this  and  "many  other 
means  of  doing  good  to  the  poor  is  one  principal  obstacle  at 
present  to  Catholic  progress.  We  cordially  recommend  this 
little  work  to  all  our  readers,  clerical  and  lay.  The  latter  will 
find  it  very  useful  for  Sunday  family  reading.  Our  best  thanks 
and  congratulations  are  due  to  Father  M'Namara  for  having 
added  one  more  to  the  many  solid  proofs  already  given  of  his 
devoted  love  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

1 Allocutions  on  Liturgical  Observances . Dublin  : Browne  and  Nolan. 
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I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  The  Month  to  a work  of  considerable  literary  importance 
on  the  training  and  education  of  priests,1  which  has  recently 
appeared.  Although  this  book  owes  its  origin  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Prussian  May  Laws,  yet  the  subject,  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  Catholic  world,  is  treated  in  a manner 
quite  independent  of  them,  and  its  value  will  be  undiminished 
when  the  disastrous  effects  of  those  tyrannical  decrees  are  no 
longer  felt  in  Germany.  The  principles  which  have  ever  guided 
the  Church  in  the  education  of  her  clergy,  and  the  way  in  which 
these  principles  have  been  applied  and  adapted  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  are  discussed  at  some  length. 
The  large  amount  of  historical  information  contained  in  the 
space  of  a few  pages  is  really  astonishing,  and  shows  much 
breadth  of  view  and  wide  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Many  details  hitherto  little  known  respect- 
ing university  life  in  the  middle  ages,  will  possess  special  interest 
for  English  readers,  and  we  may  venture  to  say  that  no  one 
will  lay  down  this  little  book  without  having  learnt  much  from 
its  perusal.  We  are  informed  on  good  authority  that  a French 
translation  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  new  edition  of  Mary  Tudor 2 is  preceded  by  a short 
memoir  of  the  illustrious  author.  He  was  contemporary  at 
Harrow  with  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  wrote  little 
himself  until  after  his  thirtieth  year.  In  the  opinion  of 
Wordsworth  the  sonnets  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  were  the 
most  perfect  of  our  age.  Mary  Tudor  was  his  greatest  work.* 
It  was  composed,  as  the  Introduction  tells  us,  “in  intervals 
of  severe  illness,”  and  “ is  not  likely  to  be  biassed  in  her  favour, 
for  the  author  was  an  Anglican.”  It  traces  the  sad  life  of 

1 Die  Bildung  und  Erzichung  der  Gcistlichen  nach  Katholischm  Grnndsatzcn  und 
nach  den  Mai-gesetzen . Von  Iren  reus  Themistor.  Koln,  1884. 

2 Mary  Tudor:  An  Historical  Drama  in  two  parts.  By  the  late  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere. 
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the  Tudor  Queen  through  all  its  vicissitudes  and  depicts  in 
pathetic  language  the  death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  with  Mary's 
subsequent  repentance  for  the  act.  The  impression  left  by  the 
poem  is  that  Mary  possessed  the  despotic  will  of  the  Tudors  but 
was  capable  of  deep  devotion  to  her  friends  and  to  her  cause. 

Miss'  Donnelly  has  reproduced  the  idea  conceived  by  the 
Oratorian  Fathers  of  a series  of  Miniature  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
one  for  every  day  in  the  yean  She  adds  each  day  a few  lines  of 
appropriate  poetry  and  a practice  in  honour  of  the  saints.  She 
calls  the  book  Our  Birthday  Bouquet } It  is  elegantly  got  up, 
and  is  very  suitable  for  a school  prize  or  birthday  present. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  issue  a little  book  of  meditations  for 
children  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  entitled,  From  the  Crib  to  the 
Cross . The  same  idea  is  worked  out  by  Mrs.  Ram,  in  The  Most 
Beautiful  of  the  Children  of  Men ,4  though  in  a different  way. 
The  one  book  was  strictly  a series  of  Meditations , whereas 
the  other  is  rather  a series  of  Contemplations  (or,  as  Cardinal 
Manning  calls  them  in  the  preface,  Descriptive  Meditations ),  and 
enlists  the  imagination  to  a far  greater  extent.  The  one  helps 
the  child  in  thinking  out  the  lesson  to  be  learnt,  the  other  draws 
the  picture  and  the  scene,  and  leaves  them  to  work  their  practical 
effect  Each  system  has  its  advantages  according  to  character 
and  disposition.  Mrs.  Ram  pictures  the  various  scenes  of  our 
Lord's  life  brightly,  simply,  and  touchingly,  and  gives  them  a 
sort  of  present  reality  which  adds  to  their  usefulness  and 
interest. 

Mr.  O’Byme’s  tale  of  Irish  heroism  and  suffering5  will  be  a 
very  popular  book  with  a large  class  of  readers.  Its  stirring 
scenes  of  adventure  and  peril  are  laid  in  an  eventful  time  of 
Irish  history.  Somehow  or  other  the  whole  of  Irish  history  is 
eventful.  There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  historical  romance  in 
her  chequered  history.  But  the  first  condition  of  success  is  that 
the  history  of  any  given  period  selected  for  treatment  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered.  When,  for  example,  we  find  such  an  annus 
mirabilis  as  that  of  1797-8  of  the  present  novel,  in  which  the 
Bastile  is  supposed  to  be  still  intact  (p.  11),  the  great  Duke  of 

3 Our  Birthday  Bouquet . By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  New  York  : Benziger 
Brothers. 

4 The  Most  Beautiful  among  the  Children  of  Men.  Meditations  on  the  Life  of  our 
Lord.  By  Mrs.  Abel  Ram.  With  a Preface  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster. Washboume,  1884. 

5 Ill-won  Peerages;  or,  An  Unhallowed  Union.  By  M.  L.  O’Byrne.  Dublin  : 
M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 
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Wellington,  at  that  date  just  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a hard-fighting  colonel  in  India,  is  introduced  in  a 
Dublin  drawing-room  as  a boy  not  yet  beyond  the  toy  age 
(pp.  44-6),  and  Tom  Moore  sings  “ Let  Erin  remember  ” (p.  50), 
the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the  melodies 
being  1807,  Mr.  O’Byme  goes  a little  beyond  the  indulgence 
very  rightly  conceded  to  writers  of  fiction  in  matters  of  historical 
accuracy. 

Messrs.  Benziger  have  lately  published  a new  Life  of  St. 
Teresa,6  translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abb 6 Marie  Joseph. 
It  differs  from  ordinary  lives  in  that  the  actual  life  is  condensed 
into  some  90  pages,  and  that  nearly  half  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a series  of  chapters  on  the  special  characteristics  of  her  sanctity, 
to  the  wonders  which  have  taken  place  in  connection  with  her 
heart  since  her  death,  and  to  her  influence  in  preserving  religion 
in  France.  The  style  is  simple  and  interesting,  and  the  book  is 
handsomely  got  up. 


II.— MAGAZINES. 

Although  the  proposal  to  bring  again  into  force  the  law 
which  formerly  ensured  religious  liberty  to  a denominational 
minority  in  Prussia,  was  rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
yet  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  which  it  gave  rise  will  not 
have  been  without  use,  as  making  known  the  inequality  of  the 
treatment  respectively  extended  to  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach , in  a retrospective  glance  at  the 
ecclesiastical  legislation  of  all  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
German  Empire,  shows  that  wherever  Protestants  formed  a 
minority  under  a Catholic  ruler,  constitutional  guarantees  were 
demanded  and  given,  assuring  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  regard  to  churches,  schools,  residences  of  the  clergy  f 
and  institutions.  In  Prussia,  where  so  lately  as  the  end  of  the 
last  century  Protestants  formed  the  minority,  it  was  expressly 
decreed  that  no  religious  questions  were  to  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  When  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick 
Augustus  the  First,  became  a Catholic,  the  Protestants,  not 
content  with  a ratification  of  their  rights,  extorted  a solemn 
promise  that  they  should  never  be  infringed.  The  Austrian 

6 Popular  Life  of  St.  Teresa  of  Jesus . Translated  from  the  French  by  Annie 
Porter.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 
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Concordat  shows  how  differently  is  the  way  Austria  acted 
towards  its  few  Protestant  subjects  to  the  treatment  Prussia 
gives  her  numerous  Catholic  subjects.  Amidst  the  prevailing 
furor  legislativus  a constitutional  guarantee  for  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  Church,  claimed  by  nine  millions  of 
Catholics,  is  constantly  denied.  And  when  their  voice  can  no 
longer  be  stifled,  tardy  and  forced  concessions  will  not  remove 
the  disaffection  and  discontent  bred  by  years  of  oppression. 
Father  Dressel,  in  his  concluding  article  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions brought  against  scholastic  philosophy,  clearly  defines  the 
distinction  between  natural  science  and  philosophy,  and  the 
mutual  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another,  and  shows 
that  the  two,  far  from  being  hostile,  are  serviceable  and  bene- 
ficial to  each  other.  In  addition  to  the  two  pamphlets  already 
published  on  the  labour  question,  noticed  in  the  Stimmen  for 
February,  another  has  now  appeared,  which  calls  for  some 
further  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Father  Lehmkuhl.  Workmen’s 
associations  and  trades  unions  under  State  regulation  are 
proposed  as  a remedy  for  existing  evils,  but  Father  Lehmkuhl 
states  that  no  good  can  be  effected  while  the  interests  of  a single 
class  are  studied,  nor  while  an  un-Christian  State  debars  the 
Christian  Church  from  exercising  her  influence  and  exerting  her 
power  to  restrain  and  raise  the  people. 

The  Katkolik,  in  continuation  of  the  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  in  regard  to  penance,  treats  of  imprisonment. 
Of  this,  as  a canonical  penance,  no  mention  is  made  during  the 
first  seven  centuries.  Under  the  ancient  Roman  code,  a prison 
was  a place  of  detention  for  criminals  under  examination,  not 
of  punishment  for  those  already  sentenced.  The  . Church  used  it 
as  a substitute  for  capital  punishment,  for  it  was  the  privilege 
of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to  intercede  for  Christian  culprits, 
and  obtain  the  mitigation,  if  not  the  remission  of  the  penalties 
imposed  on  them,  these  being  replaced  by  public  penance,  a 
voluntary  instead  of  compulsory*  punishment,  corrective  as  well 
as  expiative.  At  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great  there  was  a 
strict  rule  made  that  the  Church,  and  not  the  secular  power, 
should  judge  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  the  penalties  she  imposed 
ranged  from  simple  admonition  to  expulsion  from  the  com- 
munity of  the  faithful.  The  Katholik  also  devotes  an  article  to 
the  History  of  German  Catholic  Hymns,  which  has  just  been 
completed.  The  labour  of  many  years  has  been  devoted  to 
the  compilation  of  this  work,  which  possesses  much  historical 
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as  well  as  musical  value ; and  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  chorales  will  be  interested  in  learning  the  period  and 
cause  of  their  adoption  into  Catholic  services,  to  the  partial 
abolition  of  the  Gregorian  chant  A large  part  of  these  melodies 
were  originally  profane,  a fact  tending  to  prove  that  sacred 
music  does  not  differ  intrinsically  from  secular  music,  the 
difference  consisting  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  association. 
There  is  also  a brief  notice  of  Fathers  Theodore  and  Alphonse 
Ratisbonne,  whose  remarkable  conversion  from  Judaism,  and 
the  prominent  position  they  subsequently  occupied  as  founders 
of  a Religious  Order,  have  made  their  names  familiar  to  every 
Catholic.  Both  brothers  died  this  year ; the  elder  in  Paris,  the 
ioth  of  January,  the  younger  on  the  6th  of  May  in  Jerusalem, 
where  his  sphere  of  action  lay.  A biography  of  these  illustrious 
men  will  doubtless  shortly  be  published. 

The  various  systems  for  the  amelioration  and  emancipation 
of  the  lower  orders  all  prove  fallacious  and  inefficient,  from 
ignorance  of  the  source  whence  come  the  evils  which  afflict 
them.  Many  a diagnosis  is  made  of  the  malady  affecting  so  large 
a portion  of  the  human  family,  and  many  are  the  opinions  as  to 
its  cause  and  its  remedy.  The  Civiltd  Cattolica,  looking  below  the 
surface,  ascribes  it  to  the  spread  of  Freemasonry  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Society  of  Mutual  Help , has  in  Italy  at  least, 
gained  multitudes,  who  would  otherwise  have  resisted  its  fatal 
influence.  It  has  spread  atheism,  corrupted  the  public  taste, 
vitiated  the  sources  of  popular  amusement  and  instruction,  taken 
away  the  hope  of  Heaven  and  the  fear  of  HelL  What  then 
remains  but  crime  and  despair  as  the  future  of  the  people  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Civiltd  declares  the  reception  met  with 
by  the  recent  Encyclical,  even  in  Protestant  States,  to  be  most 
encouraging.  It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  fact  that, 
whatever  the  name  they  assume  or  the  language  they  speak,  all 
revolutionists  and  socialists  form  part  of  a universal  and  formid- 
able army,  unscrupulous  alike  as  to  the  object  at  which  it  aims, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  adopts  to  attain  that  object  The 
magisterial  power  of  the  Church  forms  the  subject  of  another 
article. 
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" Few  living  Frenchmen  have  devoted  more. time  or  pains  to  the  study  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  or 
.ire  better  qualified  to  delineate  its  character  and  history  than  M.  Charles  D'H6ricault.  For  many  years 
he  has  made  it  his  special  business  to  investigate  all  that  can  possibly  have  a bearing  upon  the  great 
upheaval  of  1789,  which  has  left  such  an  impression  upon  the  character  and  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  his  researches,  it  must  fairly  be  admitted,  have  tended  to  prove  more  and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  hem 
almost  unmixed  an  evil  it  was  alike  to  France,  to  Europe,  and  to  mankind.  M.  D’Hdricault  has  recently 
established  a periodical,  La  Revue  de  la  Revolution,  for  the  special  study  of  everything  that  relates  to  the 
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the  reign  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  with  the  date  of  their  entry  and  that  of  their  exit,  the  crimes 
with  which  they  were  charged,  their  character,  social  position,  and  subsequent  history.  . . . We  strongly 
advise  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  information  on  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  topic,  to 
subscribe  to  M.  D Hericault’s  review,  which  is  one  of  the  best  French  magazines  of  the  day,  and  deserving 
of  a place  on  the  table  of  every  student  of  French  history." 
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by  W.  Gordon  Gorman.  Square  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 

Dream  of  Gerontius.  By  Cardinal  Newman.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Wrapper, 
Sixpence ; cloth,  is. 

Life  of  the  Blessed  John  Berchmans.  Third  Edition.  By  the  Rev. 

F.  Goldie,  S.J.  New  edition.  (Quarterly  Series).  6s. 

TALE  BOOKS 

A Marvellous  History  ; or,  The  Life  of  Jean  de  la  None.  By  the  Author  of 

44  Eastern  Hospitals,”  “Religious  Orders,”  “ Tyborne,”  &c.  Cloth,  4s. 

Footprints:  Old  and  New;  or,  A Nun's  Mission.  By  L.  Y.  B.,  Author  of 

44  The  Queen’s  Lieges,”  44  Lost  or  Sold,”  &c.  See.  Fancy  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Gertrude  Mannering.  By  Frances  Noble.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  4s. 

Grey  of  Greybury.  A Novel.  By  the  Marquis  Biddle-Cope,  of  Rome.  Two 

Volumes.  Cloth,  12s. 

Lost,  and  Other  Tales  for  Children.  Adapted  from  the  French  by  the  Author  of 
Tyborne , &c.,  &c.  Cloth,  2s. 

Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  E.  Cullen.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s. 

Spirit  of  St.  Teresa.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Young  and  Fair.  A Tale  to  while  away  a waste  hour  for  Juveniles.  By  Vossiak. 
Fancy  cloth,  5s. 

DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS. 

From  the  Crib  to  the  Cross.  Meditations  for  the  Young.  With  a Preface  by 

the  Very  Rev.  Father  Purbrick,  Provincial,  S.J.  Translated,  with  the  Authors 
permission,  from  the  French  of  “De  la  Creche  au  Calvaire.”  4s. 

Lyra  Catholica.  By  Edward  Caswall,  M.A.  Containing  all  the  Breviary  and 

Missal  Hymns,  with  others  from  various  sources.  Reprinted,  in  321110  size,  convenient  foe 
pocket,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

New  Book  on  our  Lady.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Beckx,  General  of  the 

Society  of  Jesus.  Translated  from  the  German.  Bound  in  blue  cloth,  3s. 

Suarez  on  the  Religious  State.  A Digest  on  the  Doctrine  contained  in  his 
Treatise,  44  De  Statu  Religionis.”  By  Rev.  W.  Humphrey,  S.J.  Three  vols.,  pp.  1,20a 
Cloth,  royal  8vo,  £1  10s. 

Sermons  for  the  Sundays  and  Festivals  of  the  Year.  By  the  Right  Rev. 

Dr.  Sweeney.  New  Edition  in  one  vol.  10s.  6d. 

Works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Translated  into  the  English  language  by  the 

Rev.  H.  B.  Mackey,  O.S.B.,  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Hedley,  O.S.B.  Vol.  I.  Letters  to  Persons  in  the  World.  Cloth,  6s.  Vol.  II.  The 
Love  of  God.  9s. 
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Burns  and  Oates’  New  List. 


PRIZES.  PRIZES.  PRIZES. 


Messrs.  Burns  & Oates  are  now  offering  One  Hundred  books,  beautifully  bound 
in  doth,  extra  gilt,  selected  from  the  Granville  Popular  Library  and  varying  in 
price  from  is.  to  3s.  for 

£5  5s.  od. 

carriage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

N.B. — Our  New  List  of  Books,  suitable  for  Libraries,  Prizes,  &c,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


STATUES. 

The  following  Statues  are  in  stock  : — 

Our  Lady  and  Child,  6 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  richly  decorated,  £30. 

St.  Philomene,  5 ft.  6 in.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  £l$. 

St.  Joseph,  5 ft.  6 in.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  ^15. 

St.  Joseph  and  Child,  5 ft.  6 in.  high,  in  terra  cotta,  richly  decorated,  £ 16 . 

Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  5 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  £i$. 
Our  Lady  of  Victories,  5 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  richly  decorated,  ^17. 
Sacred  Heart,  5 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  ^13. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  5 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  £ 15 . 

St.  Stanislaus,  5 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  £12. 

St.  Anne  and  Our  Lady,  4 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  £&  10s. 
Sacred  Heart,  4 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  £6  10s. 

St.  Joseph,  4 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  £6  10s. 

Immaculate  Conception,  4 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  £6  10s. 

St.  Philomene,  3 ft.  6 in.  high,  in  strong  composition,  richly  decorated,  £6  10s. 
St.  Benedict  Labre,  3 ft.  3 in.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  £$. 

Sacred  Heart,  3 ft.  high,  in  strong  composition,  decorated,  £3  10s. 


A STATUE 

OF 

OUR  LADY  AND  CHILD. 

(As  per  Illustration.) 

4 ft.  2 in.  high. 

In  strong  Composition,  Decorated  in  Colours  and  Gilded. 
Price  ^5. 

Or  very  richly  Gilded,  £j  10s. 


PORTABLE  ALTARS. 

5 ft.  long,  2 ft.  4 in.  deep,  3 ft.  4 in.  high. 

Can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  into  a box, 

5 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  by  1 ft.  6 in. 

IN  DEAL,  STAINED  OAK,  AND  VARNISHED. 
Price  £$. 
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LATEST  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

Spiritual  Direction  for  the  use  of  Religious  Communities.  By  the  Author  of 

"Golden  Sands”  and  "Book  of  the  Professed.”  Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Ella 
McMahon.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece.  32mo.  cloth,  3s.  net 

St.  Teresa,  A Popular  Life  of.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abb£ 

Marie-Joskph,  of  the  Order  of  Carmel,  by  Miss  Annie  Porter.  With  a Preface  by  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  T.  S.  Weston,  V.G.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  cloth,  4s.net. 

Golden  Sands.  III.  Series,  new.  3s.  net. 

Thesaurus  Biblicus,  or  Hand-book  of  Scripture  Reference,  compiled  from  the 

Latin  of  Philip  P.  Merz  by  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert  1018  pp.  large  8vo,  16s.  net.  ; haif- 
morocco,  18s.  net. 

The  Seraphic  Guide,  a Manual  for  the  Members  of  the  Third  Order  of 

St.  Francis.  Cloth,  3s.  net.;  roan,  red  edges,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Le  Gras,  Mile.,  Life  of  (Louise  de  Marillac),  Founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity* 

Preceded  by  Letters  of  Mgr.  Mermillod,  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  and  of  Very  Rev.  A.  Fiat, 
Superior-General  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  a Sister  of  Charity.  i2mo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  every  Month.  Translated 

from  the  French  of  Pere  Huguet,  Marist,  by  a Sister  of  Mercy.  With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece. 
32mo,  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  net 

Our  Birthday  Bouquet.  Culled  from  the  Shrines  of  the  Saints  and  the  Gardens 

of  the  Poets.  By  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  i6mo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

Year  Of  the  Sacred  Heart.  A Thought  for  every  day  of  the  Year.  Drawn 

from  the  Works  of  P£re  de  la  Colombiere,  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  and  of  others. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Sadlier.  With 'Steel- plate  Frontispiece. 
32mo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

The  Christian  Father.  Paper,  is.  net. ; Maroquett,  is.  6d.  net ; cloth,  2s.  net 
The  Christian  Mother.  Paper,  is.net;  Maroquett,  is.  6d.net;  cloth,  2s.net 

Sure  Way  to  a Happy  Marriage.  Paper,  is.  6d.  net;  Maroquett,  2s.net: 
cloth,  3s.  net 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


ALLAN  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE. 


Direct  Services  between  Liverpool \ Quebec , Halifax , Boston , Portland,  and  Baltimore. 

The  Steamers  are  among  the  largest,  fastest,  and  most  comfortable  of  ocean  passenger  ships. 
They  are  of  unusual  strength,  being  divided  into  seven  water-tight  and  fire-proof  compartments. 
They  run  alongside-  the  railway  train,  and  passengers  and  their  luggage  are  transferred  free.  This 
exceptional  advantage  adds  considerably  to  the  popularity  of  the  Line. 

The  Allan  Line  has  a well-earned  reputation  for  the  comfort  and  care  bestowed  on  all  classes  ot 
passengers.  The  Saloon  accommodation  is  unsurpassed. 

Saloon  Fares,  £12  12s.  to  £22  is.  Intermediate,  £&. 

Steerage  as  low  as  by  any  other  Fast  Line. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Allan  Brothers  and  Co.,  James  Street,  Liverpool;  AlUn 
Brothers  and  Co.,  Foyle  Street,  Londonderry ; J.  and  A.  Allan,  70,  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow. 
James  Scott  and  Co.,  Queenstown. 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PROVINCE  OF  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 

By  H.  FOLEY. 

No- ic’  ready,  Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  To  Subscribers,  21s. 


In  Eight  thick  demy  8vo  volumes.  The  Series  contains  much  general  information  about 
Catholic  affairs  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  is  probably  the  fullest  record  extant^ 
of  the  sufferings  of  Catholics  and  the  working  of  the  penal  laws.  Numerous  Biographies  of  Martyrs 
and  Confessors  for  the  Faith,  with  Portraits,  and  notices  of  old  Catholic  families,  &c. 

Price  to  Subscribers,  21s.  each.  Non-Subscribers,  26s.  each  (net)  for  Yols.  I.  II.  IV.  VI. 
and  VII.  (Parts  I.  and  II.)  ; 30s.  each  (net)  for  Vol s III.  and  V.  Subscribers  to  apply  to  the 
Editor,  hi.  Mount  Street,  London,  \V.,  or  James  Stanley,  Roehampton,  S.W.  ; Non-Subscribers 
to  Messrs.  Bums  and  Oates,  Publishers,  London. 


THE  ORDER  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OR 
CONSECRATION  OF  A CHURCH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ROMAN  PONTIFICAL. 

Price  is.  6d. 


THE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  JOHN  GERARD. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MORRIS. 

Net.  10s.  6d. 


PI  ETAS  MARIANA  BRITANNICA, 

A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  DEVOTION  TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 

MOTHER  OF  GOD. 

BY  EDMUND  WATERTON. 

Net.  10s . 6d. 


J.  STANLEY,  MANRESA  PRESS,  ROEHAMPTON,  S.W. 


Franciscan  convent  of  the 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
Portobdlo  Road , Bayswatcr , W. 

Under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  Religious  of  this  Community  receive  a 
limited  number  of  young  ladies  for  education. 
The  terms  for  the  course  are  ^50  per  annum, 
which  comprises  all  the  usual  branches  of  a 
sound  English  education,  in  which  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  every  kind  of  needlework, 
are  included.  Music,  drawing,  and  dancing  are 
extras.  The  recreation  grounds  are  spacious, 
and  the  locality  a most  healthy  one.  Children 
remaining  at  School  for  the  Summer  Vacation 
are  taken  to  the  sea-side. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Mother 
Abbess. 


1 CONVENT  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 

CLAPHAM  COMMON, 

1 NEAR  LONDON. 

The  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  branches 
of  a Higher  Education. 

Young  Ladies  whose  parents  desire  it  are 
prepared  for  the  University  and  Preceptors* 
Local  Examinations. 

The  pupils  who  have  attended  these  Exami- 
nations in  1880-81-82-83,  have  been  most 
successful. 


CONVENT  SCHOOL,  MARK 

CROSS,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus,  from.  St.  Leonard *s-on- Sea.  The  pension 
is  >^18  per  annum.  Inclusive  terms.  Music, 
15s.  per  quarter.  Entrance  Fee,  £1  is. 
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• Mr.  BARRAUD, 

263,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  (Regent  Circus). 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

ENLARGEMENTS,  MINIATURES,  &c. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION . 

Mr.  RUSKIN,  the  greatest  Art  Critic  of  the  age,  writing  of  Mr.  Barraud’s  Portraits,  says  : — 
“They  are  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful,  and  as  pure  Photography  go  as  far  as  the  art  can  at 
the  present  day,  and  I do  not  see  that  it  can  ever  go  much  further.” 

Groups  and  Children  taken  Instantaneously. 

The  Studio  is  approacheii  by  a Patent  I.ift%  and  is  the  most  perfect  ever  erected  in  this  country . 
PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

Dublin,  1865.  Paris,  1867.  Honourable  Mention  International  Exhibition,  186a. 

Vienna,  1873. 

BOOKBINDING, 

In  the  Monastic,  Grolier,  Maioli,  and  Illuminated  Styles, 

In  the  most  superior  manner,  by  English  and  Foreign  Workmen. 

JOSEPH  ZAEHNSDORF, 

36,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

WILLIAM  LEWIS  AND  SON, 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Measurers  and  Valuers, 
and  Land  Agents, 

46^,  STONEGATE,  YORK. 

VANHEEMS  AND  WHEELER, 

Exclusively  Clerical  Tailors. 

The  only  House  in  England  which  is  conversant  with  the  Roman  formula  in  respect  to  the  canonical 

dress  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

47,  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 

DELICATE  BOYS. 

ST.  ALOYSI US,  BOURNEMOUTH, 

Established  1872, 

SCHOOL-HOME  and  SANATORIUM  for  Delicate  Boys  requiring  a mild  dry  climate,  with 
liberal  diet  and  attention  to  health.  Apply  to  the  Principal. 
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21.9$. 

MOUNT  ST.  MARYS  COLLEGE, 

CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 


This  College  provides  a thoroughly  sound  classical  and  commercial  education 
at  a very  moderate  Pension.  The  course  of  studies  is  directed  to  Matriculation 
at  the  London  University.  The  College  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Sheffield, 
seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  one  mile  from  Eckington  Station  (N.M.R.). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Mount  St  Mary's, 
Chesterfield;  Rev.  Peter  Gallwey,  iii,  Mount  Street,  London;  Rev.  James 
Clare,  8,  Salisbury  Street,  Liverpool;  Rev.  W.  Lawson,  Portsmouth  Street, 
Manchester ; Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol. 


ST.  CHARLES’  COLLEGE, 

ST.  CHARLES’  SQUARE,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


Founded  by  H.  E.  the  Cardinal  Archbishop , and  conducted  by  the  Oblates  of  Si.  Charles , 

assisted  by  conipetent  Professors . 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Butler,  D.D. ; the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels*,  Bayswater ; or  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Johnson,  D.D.,  Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster. 

The  Oblate  Fathers  take  charge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  Day  Scholars 
equally  with  that  of  the  Resident  Students. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Professions. 
For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  President,  as  above. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  COLLEGE,  WEYBRIDGE. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Josephites, 

(A  Congregation  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes). 

This  College  WILL  BE  REMOVED  in  September  next  from  CROYDON  TO  WOBURN 
PARK,  WEYBRIDGE. 

“ A demesne  of  great  beauty,  pleasant  woods  and  lofty  heights  **  (Black’s  Guide  to  Surrey), 
beautifully  sheltered  by  a belt  of  evergreens.  The  Estate  is  in  a favourite  locality,  surrounded  by 
private  parks,  and  contains  Farm,  Kitchen-garden,  Bakery,  Swimming-bath,  Gymnasium,  Cricket 
and  Football  Field,  with  Pavilion.  An  important  addition  was  made  in  1878  to  the  Mansion,  and 
the  whole  Establishment  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  requisites  for  a First-class  College. 

The  PRINCIPAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  will  be  as  heretofore,  the  care  given 
to  the  teaching  of  Modem  Languages.  A Large  Staff  of  Masters  permits  personal  supervision  and 
individual  training.  The  Course  of  Studies  comprises  all  the  subjects  of  a Classical  and  Liberal 
Education,  and  is  divided  into  three  Departments : 

CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  and  PREPARATORY. 

Junior  Boys  occupy  a separate  building. 

The  College  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  from  Addlestone  Station,  which  is  reached  in  about 
thirty-five  minutes  from  Waterloo  or  from  Clapham  Junction  Stations. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  till  September  1st,  to  the  Very  Rev.  L.  O.  Powels,  C.J., 
Resident,  9t.  George's  Cdllege,  Croydon. 
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Established  1730. 

Prize  Medal  Wax  Candles  with  Platted  Wicks.  Patented. 

2s.  2d.  and  2s.  per  lb. 

Prize  Medal  Vegetable  Candles  for  Church  use. 

is.  5d.,  is.  3d.,  and  is.  id.  per  lb. 

N.B. — Twopence  per  lb.  on  Wax,  and  one  penny  per  lb.  on  Vegetable  Candles  chargedextra  if  credit 

be  taken  over  three  months. 

Vegetable  Oil  for  Sanctuary  Lamps. 

(. Selected  and  Imported  specially  for  this  purpose ). 

Pure  Incense,  with  ordinary  care,  warranted  to  bum  without  flame, 

2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  10s.  per  lib.  tin. 

Candles  of  every  description,  Night  Lights,  Oils,  Starches,  and  all  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD  and  LAUNDRY  SOAPS,  well  dried  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

Toilet  Soaps  of  all  kinds. 

THE  REFINED  PALE  YELLOW  SKIN  SOAP,  producing  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  skin, 

is.  per  box  containing  five  tablets. 

Religious  Houses,  Institutions,  Schools,  &c.,  placed  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  Goods 
delivered  free  within  the  postal  district,  and  carriage  paid  beyond  it  to  the  nearest  country  railway 
station  on  orders  not  less  than  £$  in  value. 

For  Price  Lists , Diagrams , and  full  particulars , address 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  AND  CO., 

18,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE;  or,  MANUFACTORY, 

KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 

The  only  Catholic  Establishment  in  England  for  the  Manujacture  of  l Vox  and  Church  Candles . 


Marriage  Law  Defence  Union. 

f THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

matrons.  } the  archbishop  of  Armagh. 

^ ( THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G. 

Vice-Presidents : \ the  right  rev.  the  lord  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

( THE  LORD  COLERIDGE,  Chirk  Justice  or  England. 

Chairman  of  Committees : the  right  hon.  a.  j.  b.  beresford  hope,  m.p. 


The  following  are  Members  of  Committees : 

H.  BELLINGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK,  E.M. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  BISHOP  OF  EMMAUS.  The  Rev.  H.  N.  OXENHAM. 

The  Hon.  KENNETH  HOWARD.  Lieut.-General  PATTERSON. 

The  Very  Rev.  CANON  McMULLEN.  F.  R.  WEGG-PROSSER,  Esq. 


Treasurers:  { 


SIR  WALTER  FARQUHAR,  Bart.,  18.  King  Street,  Sl  James’s,  S.W. 
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This  Union  is  formed  to  maintain  the  ancient  marriage  law  of  the  land,  and  in  particular  to  resist 
the  legalization  of  marriage  with  a wife’s  sister. 

Its  efforts  are  directed  to  organizing  Committees  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  diffusing 
information  by  lectures,  publications,  and  otherwise,  on  a subject  on  which  public  opinion  has  been 
much  misled,  to  encouraging  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  true  bearings  of  the  question.  A Ladies’  Committee  has  been  formed  to 
assist  the  Union. 

The  whole  principle  on  which  the  Marriage  Law  of  this  land  is  based  is  involved  in  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill.  In  all  countries  where  the  Marriage  Law 
has  been  relaxed  in  this  one  particular,  other  relaxations  have,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  bees 
adopted  ; in  some  countries  not  only  may  a woman  marry  her  sister’s  husband,  and  a man  many 
his  brother’s  wife,  and  his  wife’s  niece,  or,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  his  wife’s  daughter,  but  in 
others  a man  is  freely  permitted  to  marry  his  niece  by  blood. 

As  the  operations  of  the  Union  are  very  extensive,  Subscriptions  astd  Donations  are  earnestly 
requested. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  publications  circulated  by  this  Union,  although  the  arguments  and 
considerations  contained  in  them  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  represent  in  particulars  only  the 
mind  of  their  respective  authors. 

N.B. — A List  of  the  Publications  of  the  M.L.D.U.,  and  other  information,  may  be  obtained 
gratuitously  on  application. 
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For  the  last  few  months  the  religious  zeal  of  our  Protestant 
countrymen  has  found  a congenial  subject  with  which  to  occupy 
and  amuse  itself.  Scarcely  had  Martin  Luther  made  his  parting 
bow  on  the  platform  and  gone  back  to  his  own  place,  ere  a kindred 
spirit  steps  forward  in  the  person  of  John  Wyclif,  and  is  received 
with  shouts  of  welcome.  He  was  a Papist  and  a priest,  but  he 
finds  himself  quite  at  home  among  the  members  of  the  Tract 
Society  in  London  or  the  Free  Kirk  in  Edinburgh.  Certain 
obstacles,  which  in  former  days  might  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
this  new  cultus,  are  now  forgotten  or  treated  with  calm  in- 
difference. If  it  be  suggested  that  he  died  an  excommunicated 
heretic,  the  fact,  if  recognized,  seems  rather  to  add  to  his 
reputation.  If  we  venture  to  remind  the  admirers  of  his 
principles  that  these  same  principles  in  former  days  endangered 
the  security  of  the  Church  and  the  crown,  led  to  the  murder  of 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  Tower  Hill,  and  deluged 
London  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens,  the  intelligence  makes  no 
lasting  impression.  We  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century 
do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  past  horrors,  we  need  present 
excitement.  Wyclif  promises  to  give  the  press  and  the  pulpit 
something  to  write  and  talk  about  for  a few  months  to  come. 
Exeter  Hall  is  glad  to  make  his  acquaintance,  for  is  he  not  too  a 
man  and  a brother  ? Was  not  he  born  in  Yorkshire  and  did  not 
he  die  in  Leicestershire  ? Generally  speaking,  it  is  forbidden 
to  worship  idols ; but  in  this  case  an  exception  may  be  made  in 
favour  of  a magnificent  specimen  of  the  article,  which  is 
warranted  genuine.  It  is  of  home  manufacture,  and  at  the 
first  glance  it  declares  itself  to  be  made  of  genuine  Britannia 
metal. 

Catholics  look  on  in  surprise,  and  venture  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  popular  demonstration.  To  us  it  seems  mis- 
placed and  premature.  We  venture,  in  all  humility,  to  remind  our 
countrymen  that  not  much  is  known  about  this  hero  of  the  hour, 
and  that  the  little  which  we  do  know  is  not  to  his  credit. 
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He  died  outside  the  Church,  -he  taught  doctrines  subversive 
of  religion,  morality,  civil  government  and  social  order ; but  we. 
speak  in  vain.  Ignorance  easily  gives  its  admiration  to  a noisy 
innovator,  especially  when  he  becomes  insubordinate  and  uses 
strong  language.  So  then  we  must  be  contented  to  step  to  one 
side  and  watch  the  crowd  as  it  passes  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Saint  of  Lutterworth.  Its  agents,  as  they  march  past, 
scatter  their  pamphlets,  tracts  and  fly-sheets,  far  and  wide,  and 
the  people  good-humouredly  pick  them  up,  and  are  converted  to 
the  doctrines,  believe  the  statements,  and  subscribe  to  the  funds 
•of  the  Wyclif  Society.  We,  too,  in  a moment  of  weakness  suffer 
ourselves  to  read  some  of  the  cheap  literature  thus  thrust  into 
our  hands,  and  find  in  it  infinitely  more  matter  for  regret  than 
^edification.  The  nation  is  chidden  for  having  so  long  permitted 
the  glories  of  this  41  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation  ” to  remain 
in  obscurity,  and  we  are  warned  that,  if  we  hope  to  escape  the 
coming  wrath,  present  energy  must  atone  for  past  indifference 
and  ingratitude.  The  steady  growth  and  continued  expansion 
of  this  new  cultus  are  assumed  as  a matter  of  certainty.  We 
should  feel  no  surprise  were  we  to  read  that  a pilgrimage  was 
about  to  be  organized  in  order  that  his  disciples  might  visit  the 
church  which  he  desecrated  by  saying  the  Mass  which  he  believed 
in  his  heart  to  be  a blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous  deceit. 
And  so  the  delusion  is  to  go  on,  gaining  increased  strength  and 
subscriptions  until  it  reaches  its  culminating  point  on  the  last 
day  of  December,  that  day  being  the  five  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  this  messenger  of  evil. 

But  the  devotion  to  our  newly  canonized  Saint  is  not 
to  end  with  the  present  year,  for  his  name  is  to  con- 
tinue in  eternal  memory.  The  men  who  are  so  hard  upon 
us  poor  Catholics  for  commemorating  the  lives  of  God’s 
saints  and  the  sufferings  of  God’s  martyrs,  have  now  them- 
selves furnished  us  with  a sufficient  answer  to  their  own 
accusations.  We  find  them  professing  a veneration,  at  once 
exaggerated  and  unauthorized,  for  an  individual  whose  errors 
and  extravagances  are  much  more  conspicuous  than  his  sanc- 
tity ; and  we  ask  them  to  bear  with  our  respect  towards  such 
men  as  St.  Augustine,  St.  Anselm,  and  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  permit  us  to  prefer  our  saints  to  theirs. 
May  we  venture  to  go  a step  further  ? Will  it  be  considered 
presumptuous  if  we  dissent  from  the  popular  chorus  of 
admiration;  and  refuse  to  worship  this  latest  golden  image 
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which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  King  has  set  up  ? The  attempt  is 
worth  the  making.  It  is  important  to  show  that  the  history  of 
Wyclif  has  two  sides ; and  that  when  judged  by  the  men  who 
had  seen  him  he  is  not  the  hero  whom  his  prejudiced  admirers  of 
the  present  day  would  have  us  believe  him  to  have  been.  We, 
on  our  side,  hold  that  the  political  theories  which  he  attempted 
so  zealously  to  introduce,  were  wild  and  mischievous ; that  his 
religious  system  was  but  the  revival  of  condemned  heresies ; and 
that  the  purity  and  the  sanctity  of  domestic  life  would  have 
perished  from  the  household  had  he  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
principles  upon  the  men  and  women  of  England.  Heresy  and 
schism  in  the  Church  ; insurrection  and  insubordination  in  the 
State ; impurity  and  immorality  in  the  household ; here  are 
some  of  the  fruits  of  Wyclifism  as  it  is  described  by  the  men 
who,  knew  it,  and  who  recognized  in  it  a new  form  of  the  beast 
that  ascendeth  out  of  the  abyss.  Are  we  to  be  blamed  if  we 
object  to  its  revival  among  us  ? 

It  may  possibly  be  here  remarked  that  such  charges  as  these 
are  not  to  be  made  lightly.  We  freely  admit  the  justice  of  the 
observation,  and  subjoin  in  reply  that  neither  are  the  praises  which 
are  lavished  so  blindly  upon  the  hero  of  the  hour  to  command 
our  unchallenged  acceptance.  Most  of  Wyclif’s  admirers  have 
yet  to  learn  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  that 
they  know  only  one  side.  We  do  not  act  unreasonably,  or 
unfairly,  or  unkindly,  if  we  ask  them  to  suspend  their  judgment 
until  they  have  heard  what  Catholics  have  got  to  say  upon  the 
subject  The  men  who  knew  Wyclif  as  a contemporary  of  their 
own,  who  understood  what  he  was  doing  and  what  he  aimed  at 
doing,  have  recorded  their  impressions  and  their  experiences  of 
him  and  his  teaching.  Surely  such  evidence  as  this  must  be 
worth  the  hearing.  We,  for  our  part,  can  afford  to  treat  the 
subject  in  the  same  spirit  of  dispassionate  calmness  with  which 
we  would  endeavour  to  discuss  any  other  historical  problem. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Catholics  more  than  others  should 
dread  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Wyclif.  He  is  nothing  to 
us  but  a shadow.  All  we  ask  is  permission  to  see  him  from  our 
own  point  of  view,  permission  that  is  to  see  him  as  his  actions 
and  opinions  are  chronicled  in  his  own  writings,  and  in  the  pages 
of  contemporary  history.  And  having  done  this  we  shall  ask  to 
record  the  result  of  our  observations. 

This  admiration  for  Wyclif,  now  so  conspicuous,  is  no  new 
thing.  It  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  for  some  years 
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past.  It  has  shown  itself  by  the  dedication  of  a church  to 
his  memory  at  Birmingham,  and  by  the  giving  of  his  name 
to  a small  place  of  education  at  Oxford,  called  Wyclif  Hall. 
One  would  like  to  know  why  it  should  have  been  so  called. 
Perhaps  it  was  chosen  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it 
sounded  well  and  implied  a sort  of  general  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  “the  principles  of  the  Reformation.”  But  if 
it  had  a deeper  meaning  it  could  only  be  that  the  training 
which  it  professed  to  give  to  its  pupils  was  intended  to  be  in 
conformity  with  that  which  the  Oxford  of  five  hundred  years 
ago  had  cast  out  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  with  one  voice  had 
declared  to  be  abominable  and  heretical. 

But  Oxford  has  done  something  more  effectual  than  this. 
WycliPs  university,  having  rejected  the  old  faith  and  adopted  the 
new,  seems  anxious  to  show  that  there  at  least  his  name  is  held 
in  special  veneration.  It  contributed  largely  towards  the  publi- 
cation of  his  English  version  of  the  Bible,  it  has  given  us  three 
volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  a large  portion  of  which 
are  violent  invectives  against  the  recognized  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  has  employed  a learned  German  professor 
to  edit  a new  edition  of  the  Trialogus , one  of  the  latest  and 
bitterest  of  all  the  publications  which  issued  from  the  prolific 
pen  of  the  Reformer.  And  now  we  are  invited  to  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  a more  comprehensive  undertaking,  the  pro- 
spectus of  which  lies  before  us.  It  reveals  at  once  the  magnitude 
of  the  systematical  efforts  which  are  being  made  at  the  present 
moment  for  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  Wyclifs  writings, 
and  the  probability  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  If  we 
correctly  understand  the  papers  which  already  have  been  issued, 
it  would  appear  that  £1,500  are  required  for  the  preliminary 
expenses,  and  £500  a year  during  ten  years  for  the  printing  of 
the  works  yet  unpublished.  Some  considerable  time  ago  the 
list  of  members  included  various  peers,  bishops,  deans,  and  a 
large  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  as  well  as 
the  Moderators  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  of  the  Free  Church,  and  of  the  United  Presbyterians. 
Apparently  the  project  will  succeed,  and  we  hope  it  will.  It  is 
important  that  we  should  know  what  really  were  Wyclifs 
opinions,  and  the  originators  of  the  undertaking  are  correct  when 
they  state  that  we  cannot  do  this  until  his  works  are  printed. 

Here  I wish  to  reihark  that  I do  not  attempt  to  write  a 
biography  of  the  great  Reformer,  or  to  trace  in  detail  the  phases 
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of  his  unlovely  history.  I am  interested  with  what  he  taught  rather 
than  with  what  he  did  ; with  Wyclifism  rather  than  with  Wyclif. 
As  an  individual  his  personal  history  is  unmarked  by  any 
picturesque  details  or  moving  incidents,  and  the  events  of  his 
life  have  now  become  an  object  of  comparative  indifference.  We 
care  about  them  only  in  as  far  as  they  help  us  to  estimate  his 
character  or  to  interpret  his  opinions.  But  the  results  of  his 
teaching  remain  among  us  a living  reality,  and  their  importance 
as  affecting  the  religious  condition  of  England  at  the  present 
time  cannot  be  ignored.  While  it  is  necessary  that  a sketch  of 
his  life  should  here  find  a place,  I repeat  that  it  is  to  the  work 
rather  than  the  workman  that  I invite  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  following  passages. 

John  Wyclif’s  admirers  have  long  ago  expressed  their 
opinions  about  him,  and  scarcely  has  a dissentient  voice  been 
raised  against  the  praises  which  have  been  lavished  upon  his 
name  and  his  memory.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
excitement  through  which  we  are  now  passing  has  led  to  the 
publication  of  a very  large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets 
which  profess  to  give  an  account  of  his  life  and  doctrines. 
Looking  at  them  simply  from  a literary  point  of  view,  and 
without  regard  to  the  ‘religious  opinions  which  they  advocate 
or  attack,  they  are  singularly  disappointing.  The  solitary  work 
which  has  any  pretensions  to  independent  research,  and  which 
really  has  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  that  by 
Dr.  Lechler.1  It  exhibits  mature  and  extensive  scholarship, 
and  a thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  and 
in  these  respects  it  deserves  the  position  which  it  has  acquired 
for  itself  as  a contribution  of  acknowledged  merit  to  the 
historical  literature  of  the  age.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is 
written  in  a style  which  is  painfully  diffuse,  so  much  so  that  (as 
far  as  facts  are  concerned)  the  work  might  have  been  com- 
pressed with  advantage  within  about  one-half  of  its  present 
bulk.  Certain  objections  of  a graver  character  will  be  noticed 
in  the  course  of  the  following  pages. 

In  contrast  with  Lechler’s  masterly  production  is  a disappoint- 
ing little  volume  which  bears  the  title  of  u Wiclif's  Place  in 

1 John  Wiclif  and  his  English  precursors.  By  Professor  Lechler,  D.D.  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  translated  from  the  German  with  additional  notes  by  Peter 
Lorimer,  D.D.  Two  vols.  8vo.  1878.  It  appears  from  the  author's  Preface  (p.  ix.) 
that  he  has  studied  his  subject  since  the  year  1840.  Another  edition  appeared  in 
1881. 
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History;  three  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
by  Montagu  Burrows,  M.A.,  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern 
’History.0  The  Oxford  Professor  appears  to  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  the  Professor  of  Leipsic.  His  book  is  vague  and 
declamatory ; his  narrative  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  Lechler  and 
Shirley;  and  although  written  by  one  who  resides  within  an  easy 
walk  of  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  it  adds  very  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  illustrate. 
If  Professor  Burrows  has  nothing  better  to  say,  would  not 
it  have  been  more  prudent  to  say  nothing  ? This  little  pro- 
duction, however,  is  not  without  its  value.  We  thank  its  author 
for  it,  since  it  enables  us  to  measure  the  breadth  of  his  inferences 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  basis  on  which  he  builds  them. 

It  is  only  just  that  I should  here  notice  with  commendation 
the  carefully  written  sketch  of  the  life  of  Wyclif  which  Mr.  F.  D. 
Matthew  has  prefixed  to  certain  works  of  the  Reformer  issued 
by  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  flood  of  sixpenny  literature 
which  has  been  issued  by  various  Protestant  societies  and  by 
private  enterprise.  They  aim  at  one  object  only,  and  that  is 
to  keep  alive,  to  foster,  and  if  possible  to  embitter,  the  dislike 
and  contempt  which  is  too  generally  felt  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  to  represent  John  Wyclif  as  a benefactor  to  whom  all  owe 
a debt  of  gratitude,  because  he  exerted  himself  through  a long 
life  in  labouring  to  accomplish  its  overthrow. 

We  now  proceed  to  enquire  into  what  can  be  ascertained 
respecting  the  parentage  and  early  history  of  the  Reformer. 

We  are  unable  to  speak  with  any  certainty  either  as  to  the 
place  of  the  birth  of  John  Wyclif,  or  the  year  in  which  he  was 
bom.  Leland,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  tells 
us  that  he  “ was  born  at  Spresswell,  a poor  village,  a good  mile 
from  Richmond,”  in  Yorkshire.  This  would  seem  to  be  trust- 
worthy evidence;  but  unfortunately  no  such  village  as  Spresswell 
exists,  nor  is  there  any  record  or  tradition  of  it  ever  having 
existed.  We  must  be  satisfied  therefore  with  believing  that 
he  was  a native  of  Richmondshire,  and  that  he  belonged  to  a 
family  which  derived  its  name  from  the  village  of  Wyclif.2 

3 Two  members  of  a Yorkshire  family  of  this  name  were  conspicuous  in  the 
waTs  with  Scotland.  During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  Robert 
de  Wyclif,  described  as  of  the  wapentake  of  Gilling,  in  Richmondshire^  was  com- 
missioned by  the  King  to  raise  troops  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Robert  Bruce.  In 
1334,  and  during  the  following  ten  years,  writs  to  the  same  effect  were  frequently 
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The  year  of  his  birth  is  also  uncertain.  Lewis,  one  of  his 
early  biographers,  thinks  that  he  was  born  (very  probably) 
about  the  year  1324,  but  he  quotes  no  authority.  Knowing 
that  he  died  in  1384,  and  assuming  that  he  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Lewis  arrived  at  the  .year 
1324  as  his  starting-point  Some  modern  inquirers  would 
prefer  an  earlier  date,  some  a later ; but  all  is  conjecture.  Of 
his  parents  we  know  nothing. 

The  same  obscurity  hangs  over  Wyclif ’s  earlier  years.  It  is 
probable  that  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under 
the  guidance  of  one  or  other  of  the  religious  houses,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  when  he  had  attained  the 
fitting  age  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  for  the  completion  of  his 
studies.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  college  at  which  he 
entered  was  BallioL  The  family  of  the  founder  of  that  college 
had  wide  possessions  in  Teesdale  ;3  nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  when  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  far-off 
University,  his  relations  should  place  him  among  men  who 
would  feel  an  interest  in  him,  if  not  from  kindred  at  least 
from  local  associations,  always  a strong  bond  of  unity  with 
the  northerner.  Again : we  know  that  he  became  Master  of 
Balliol  College,  and  the  Foundation  Charter  provides  that  no 
one  should  be  considered  eligible  to  this  office  unless  he  had 
been  one  of  its  scholars.  A long  and  intimate  connexion  must 
therefore  have  existed  between  the  student  from  Richmond 
and  the  great  educational  establishment  founded  by  the  Lady 
Dervorgilla. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  his  kindred  accompanied  him, 
or  followed  him,  to  Oxford,  and  that  having  passed  through 
Balliol  they  became  priests  and  obtained  preferment,  some 
within  the  College,  some  elsewhere.  In  1361,  when  John 
Wyclif  was  Master,  a certain  William  de  Wyclif  was  one  of 

addressed  to  Roger  de  Wyclif,  described  as  of  the  same  locality.  We  find  this, 
individual  associated  with  the  Vavassors,  Maulevrers,  Mark  infields,  Fairfaxes,  Scropes, 
and  Darrells  of  Yorkshire.  See  Rot.  Scot.  i.  222,  287,  303,  325,  361,  369,  528,  653. 
In  1604  the  Wyclifs  of  Wyclif  ranked  as  gentlemen.  At  that  time  they  were  recusants. 
See  Peacock's  list  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county  of  York,  p.  80.  In  1635  Simon 
Birkbeck,  “Minister  of  God’s  Word  at  Gilling  in  Richmondshire,”  writes  thus. 
“John  Wickliflfe  was  bom  in  the  north,  where  there  is  (near  the  place  where  I live) 
an  ancient  worshipful  house  bearing  the  name  of  Wickliffe  of  Wickliffe”  ( The 
Protestant's  Evidence,  ii.  71,  ed.  1635).  In  all  probability  then  the  future  Reformer 
came  of  a family  of  considerable  antiquity,  which  was  something  more  than  respectable. 

3 See  Dugd.  Baron . i.  523. 
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the  Fellows,  and  two  years  afterwards  a person  of  the  same 
name,  possibly  the  same  individual,  was  Rector  of  Wyclif-on- 
Tees.4  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  Master  John 
de  Whyteclive  (who  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Islip  in 
August,  1360,  to  the  vicarage  of  Maghefelde)  was  one  and  the 
same  person'  as  the  Fellow  of  Balliol ; but  the  theory  is  un- 
tenable, for  the  vicar  took  his  name  from  a locality  in  Kent.6 

Hitherto  we  have  been  compelled  to  confine  ourselves  within 
the  region  of  conjecture,  or  at  best  of  probability,  but  from  this 
point  we  can  proceed  with  a firmer  foothold.  We  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  for  stating  that  early  in  the  year  1361  the 
Fellows  of  Balliol  elected  Wyclif  as  the  Master  of  their  College. 
He  must  have  gained  the  regard  and  goodwill  of  the  majority 
of  the  electors  as  well  as  of  his  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
who  accepted  and  confirmed  the  nomination.  So  far  we 
know  nothing  of  the  theological  opinions  of  the  future 
Reformer ; but  that  they  had  not  as  yet  excited  any  suspicion 
appears  from  the  fact  that  in  this  same  year  he  was  presented 
to  the  church  of  Fillingham,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  a 
benefice  of  considerable  value. 

So  far  then  as  we  have  had  the  means  of  tracing  it,  the 
life  of  Wyclif  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  respectable 
success  up  to  this  point.  He  had  risen  in  his  College  and 
the  University,  and  he  was  a beneficed  priest  holding  a good 
position  in  the  Church.  He  was  already  known  as  the  author 
of  several  treatises  on  disputable  questions  in  logic  and 
physics,  in  the  discussion  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
exhibited  much  acumen.  He  is  also  said  to  have  “possessed 
a special  faculty  and  taste  for  natural  philosophy,”  and  if 
we  may  believe  his  modern  biographers,  he  had  mastered 
every  phase  of  the  known  and  the  knowable.6  According  to 
his  contemporary  Knighton,  he  was  second  to  none  in  philo- 
sophy, and  without  a rival  in  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
But  we  now  enter  upon  a new  phase  of  his  career,  and  from 
this  point  onwards  his  line  of  conduct  is  open  to  the  gravest 
censure. 

4 Shirley,  Fasc.  Zig.  p.  xi. 

a Islip’s  Register,  fol.  287  b. 

4 Mr.  Matthew,  in  his  Life  of  Wyclif  (p.  11),  asserts  that  in  one  of  his  sermons 
Wyclif  “ notices  the  experiment  of  making  a coin  visible*by  covering  it  with  water  to 
show  refraction.”  This  illustration  is  not  original.  It  is  found  in  the  treatise  “De 
oculo  morali  ” (MS.  Lamb.  523,  f.  10)  by  Bishop  Grostete,  whence  doubUess  Wyclif 
took  it. 
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In  the  year  1361,  Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
anxious,  as  he  tells  us,  for  the  advancement  of  education  in 
England,  and  with  the  hope  of  supplying  the  devastation  among 
the  clergy  occasioned  by  the  great  pestilence,  determined  to 
found  a college  or  hall  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
hesitated,  however,  as  to  its  constitution.  In  his  episcopal 
capacity  as  diocesan  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  he  wished  to 
help  the  secular  clergy;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
be  blind  to  the  claims  of  the  monks  of  his  own  cathedral 
church,  and  of  the  many  other  regulars  within  his  diocese. 
Thinking  to  aid  both,  he  attempted  to  make  a compromise 
by  uniting  seculars  and  regulars  in  one  and  the  same  establish- 
ment. The  attempt  was  a failure.  It  was  satisfactory  to  neither 
party;  nor  could  it  be,  for  their  habits,  rules,  discipline,  and 
mode  of  life  were  inconsistent  with  each  other.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  mixed  system  must  be  abandoned  and 
a new  plan  in  an  opposite  direction  must  be  adopted. 
He  changed  the  constitution  by  transferring  the  College  to 
the  secular  clergy,  over  whom  he  placed  Wyclif  as  the 
Warden.  He  made  the  change  with  a precipitancy  which 
would  be  somewhat  remarkable  were  it  not  partially  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  considered  that  the  alteration 
was  only  another  experiment,  and  that  if  it  worked  badly  he 
could  cancel  the  present  arrangement  as  he  had  cancelled  the 
last ; for  he  had  still  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  so  doing 
as  often  as  he  should  consider  expedient  The  act,  however, 
betrayed  a want  of  forethought.  It  involved  his  infant  founda- 
tion at  Oxford  in  great  difficulties,  it  entailed  upon  his  successor 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury  an  expensive  lawsuit,  and  the  payment 
of  a heavy  fine ; for  the  necessary  authority  not  having  been 
obtained  from  the  Crown,  the  whole  transaction  was  regarded 
as  irregular,  illegal,  and  invalid. 

Perhaps  we  may  find  a further  explanation  of  this  unsteadi- 
ness of  purpose  in  the  failing  health  of  the  Archbishop.  He  was 
already  crippled  by  an  illness  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal. 
In  the  January  of  1363,  as  he  was  riding  from  Sevenoaks  to 
Tunbridge,  he  fell  from  his  horse  (apparently  in  a fit),  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Mayfield,  where  he  generally  resided,  paralysis 
declared  itself.  He  rallied  for  a time,  however,  and  in  the 
following  July  he  visited  Canterbury  and  Charing;  but  was 
carried  from  place  to  place  in  a litter.  Returning  to  Mayfield 
he  spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  favourite  abode, 
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in  which  he  died  in  13 66.  Such  was  his  condition  when  he 
made  these  experiments  in  the  constitution  of  his  new  College, 
and  appointed  Wyclif  as  its  new  Warden.7 

But  looking  at  the  document  as  it  stands,  the  appointment  of 
Wyclif  by  Islip  was  a mark  of  undoubted  and  undoubting  confi- 
dence. It  is  expressed  in  terms  of  high  esteem  and  regard.  The 
Archbishop  commends  the  laudable  honesty  of  the  life  and  con- 
versation of  his  dear  son,  Master  John  de  Wyclif,  his  knowledge 
and  his  learning,  his  fidelity,  circumspection,  and  industry.8 
The  nominee  accepted  the  appointment  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  this  important  charge.  Whether  he  retained  the 
headship  of  Balliol  and  the  rectory  of  Fillingham  is  uncertain ; 
probably  he  vacated  both. 

From  reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  under  which 
Wyclif  held  Canterbury  Hall  from  Archbishop  Islip.  He  might 
grant  it  to  be  held  by  the  Warden  for  life,  or  for  a term  of 
years,  or  during  pleasure.  Wyclif  said,  after  Islip’s  death,  that 
he  had  been  appointed  for  life ; Langham,  Islip’s  successor, 
maintained  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  appointment  was 
during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Archbishop  for  the  time  being. 
The  question  then  turned  upon  a matter  of  fact.  Had  Islip  left 
behind  him  any  written  record  of  his  intentions  in  respect  to 
the  tenure  of  the  headship  ? If  so,  the  document,  could  it  be 
produced,  would  solve  the  question. 

The  same  volume  of  Islip’s  register  at  Lambeth,  which 
contains  the  copy  of  his  appointment  of  Wyclif  to  the  Warden- 
ship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  contains  also  the  Archbishop’s  statutes 
for  the  government  of  his  new  foundation.9  As  they  are  but  little 
known,  an  outline  of  their  contents  may  be  of  interest.  The  founder 
provides  that  his  College  shall  consist  of  a Warden,  a Chaplain, 
and  eleven  Fellows,  an  arrangement  which  would  seem  to  place 
it  on  the  same  footing  as  Balliol,  Exeter,  and  Oriel  w No  one 
shall  be  elegible  as  a Fellow  who  has  any  notable  mark  on 
his  face.”  Fellows  shall  remain  on  probation  as  novices  for  two 
or  three  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Master  and  the  other 
Fellows.  All  shall  dine  at  the  common  table.  Five  marks 

7 For  these  notices  of  Islip’s  state  of  health,  see  the  curious  details  given  by 
Stephen  Birchington,  monk  of  Canterbury,  printed  in  the  AngL  Sac . i.  46. 

8 It  is  printed  in  Lewis’s  Life , p.  290,  from  Islip’s  Register,  fob  306. 

9 Islip’s  Register,  fol.  213,  b.  Constitutiones  sive  Statuta  Aulse  Cantuariensis 
in  Universitate  Oxonise.  They  are  printed  in  Wilkins,  iii.  52,  from  Islip’s  Register, 
213b  (A.D.  1362). 
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per  annum  may  be  allowed  for  life  to  a sick  Fellow.  Minute 
regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  dress  of  the  Fellows,  the  furs 
■which  they  may  use,  &c  The  cost  of  the  Master’s  gown  shall 
not  exceed  30s.,  that  of  the  Bachelor  24s.,  and  that  of  the 
Sophist  1 8s.  It  is  ordered  44  ne  clochis  aut  gimmis,  aliisve 
vestibus  quibuscumque  nisi  tabbardis  suis  desuper  . . . utantur.” 
Leave  of  absence  may  be  given  for  two  years  for  study  in  a 
foreign  college,  with  a pension  of  twenty  marks.  All  are  to 
speak  Latin  at  table,  and  generally  in  the  house,  44  but  they 
shall  not  chatter  all  together  at  the  same  time  like  geese  or 
magpies.”  The  Warden  and  the  Fellows  are  removable.  When 
the  chapel  is  built,  such  of  the  Fellows  as  are  priests  shall 
say  daily  a Mass  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  or  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  or  of  the  day.  On  Sundays  and  festivals  there  shall 
be  a Mass  44  cum  nota,”  at  which  all  the  Fellows  shall  be 
present.  Minute  rules  are  given  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 
books,  vestments,  and  common  seal ; also  for  the  servants, 
the  bursar,  and  the  money  in  the  common  chest.  The  Master 
and  Fellows  may  permit  certain  “artistae”  to  attend  lectures 
on  civil  or  canon  law.  The  accounts  of  the  house  are  to  be 
balanced  every  year.  All  repairs  of  the  buildings  are  to  be 
carefully  watched,  for  they  are  a fertile  source  of  expense  and 
mischief.  And  then  come  some  remarks  which  have  such  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  point  in  dispute  between  Langham 
and  Wyclif  that  I ask  permission  to  insert  them  here.  Treating 
44  of  the  liberty  and  exemption  of  our  said  hall,”  Islip  thus 
expresses  himself.  44  Since  we  have  founded  the  said  hall 
entirely  out  of  the  goods  of  the  archbishoprick  and  our  own, 
we  are  unwilling  that  it  should  be  ruled  in  any  respect  by  any 
extern  who  is  inferior  to  ourselves,  either  in  regard  to  indi- 
viduals or  property,  nor  shall  it  be  submitted  or  be  subject 
in  any  way  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction  excepting  that  of  our 
successors,  who  shall  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  said 
hall.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  or  for  others  to  regulate 
his  said  hall  iq  the  head,  the  members  and  the  property  ; and 
further  to  explain,  correct,  augment,  and  alter  our  statutes 
aforesaid  whenever  and  as  often  as  it  shall  be  necessary.” 10 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  Wyclif  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  Archbishop’s  intentions  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  the  house  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested. 

10  “ Statutaque  nostra  prsedicta  cum  et  quotiens  opus  fuerit  declarare,  corrigere, 
adjicere  et  mutare  ” (Id.  fol.  215  b). 
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Nor  can  we  suppose  that  Islip  would  appoint  a man  of  whose 
views  he  was  ignorant,  or  one  whose  opinions  upon  a point 
which  he  held  to  be  so  essential  should  differ  from  his  own. 
More  than  this : these  views  were  embodied  in  an  oath,u  drawn 
up  by  the  founder,  and  which  he  required  each  Warden  to  take 
before  being  qualified  to  enter  upon  his  office.  He  requested 
Wyclif  to  take  it,  and  Wyclif  complied.  It  appears  then  not 
only  that  Wyclif  knew  Islip’s  mind  from  the  beginning,  but 
further  that  he  had  sworn  to  carry  it  out  into  practice.  In 
short,  he  held  his  position  as  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  upon 
this  explicit  understanding. 

Within  about  six  months  from  the  time  of  this  transaction 
Archbishop  Islip  died,  leaving  his  work  at  Oxford  incomplete.12 
He  was  succeeded  by  Simon  de  Langham,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Ely  and  Chancellor  of  England.18  The  unfinished  work  at  Oxford 
naturally  claimed  his  attention,  and  proved  upon  examination  to 
be  far  from  satisfactory.  The  technical  knowledge  which  Langham 
had  acquired  as  Chancellor  of  England  enabled  him  to  see  that 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  foundation  called  Canterbury  Hall  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  by  right  had  lapsed  to  the  Crown.  Resolv- 
ing, however,  to  carry  out  the  good  intentions  of  his  predecessor, 
and  profiting  by  his  experience,  Langham  determined  to  adopt 
such  modifications  in  the  earlier  plan  as  to  him  seemed  to  be  not 
only  wise  and  fitting,  but  absolutely  necessary.  Canterbury 
Hall  had  been  founded  by  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  out  of 
his  own  funds  and  was  endowed  with  preferments  of  the  patronage 
of  which  he  had  dispossessed  himself  and  his  successors ; it 
seemed  to  him  no  unreasonable  thing  therefore  that  under  such 
circumstances  his  own  Cathedral  Church  should  be  the  first  to 
benefit  by  these  acts  of  disinterested  liberality.  He  had  prece- 
dents to  quote  in  support  of  what  he  was  doing..  Durham  had 
founded  a College  for  the  education  of  its  own  monks,  so 
had  Gloucester ; and  several  of  the  religious  orders,  the 
Augustinian  monks,  the  Cistercians,  the  Franciscans,  and  the 

u ‘ ‘ Reservata  nobis  receptione  juramenti  corporalis  per  te  nobis  prestandi  debiti 
in  hac  parte  ” (Id.  fol.  306,  Lewis,  p.  290).  . 

12  “Morte  praeventus,  hujusmodi  opus  imperfectum  demisit  ” (Birchington,  Angl. 
Sac.  i.  46).  Wyclifs  appointment  is  dated  December  9,  1365,  and  Islip  died  April 
26,  1366. 

13  Lechler  (i.  161)  endeavours  to  prejudice  his  readers  against  Langham  by 
insinuating,  very  unjustly  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  because  he  had  himself  been  a 
monk  he  would  not  do  justice  to  Wyclif  in  the  question  in  debate  between  them, 
because  Wyclif  was  a secular.  I believe  the  charge  to  be  entirely  w ithout  founda* 
tion. 
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Dominicans  had  each  their  own  foundation  at  Oxford.  Why  might 
not  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  do  the  like  for  the  education  of 
the  novices  of  his  own  Cathedral  Church,  the  more  especially  as 
he  had  endowed  it  out  of  his  own  revenues  ? Langham  saw  no 
difficulty,  and  he  resolved  to  act  accordingly.  In  doing  what  he 
did  he  seems  not  only  to  have  kept  strictly  within  his  legal 
rights,  but  to  have  enforced  them  with  discretion  and  modera- 
tion. 

The  reader  will  forgive  me  if  I here  ask  leave  to  remind  him 
of  the  dates  at  which  certain  events  occurred,  a process  which,  if 
wearisome,  is  useful,  or  rather  necessary.  I will  do  it  with  all 
possible  brevity.  Wyclif  then  was  appointed  Warden  of  Canter- 
bury Hall  on  December  9,  1365.  Islip  died  on  April  26,  in  the 
following  year,  1 366.  On  November  5 of  the  same  1 366,  Langham 
took  possession  of  his  see,  which  he  found  in  some  disorder, 
owing  to  the  long  illness  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  not  until 
April  22,  1367,  that  he  was  able  to  take  active  measures 
respecting  Canterbury  Hall,  and  the  question  now  at  last 
came  to  an  issue  between  Wyclif  and  his  ecclesiastical  superior. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  the  Warden.  He  might  if  he 
pleased  have  surrendered  the  College  into  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop,  leaving  him  to  deal  with  it  according  to  his 
conscience  as  the  successor  of  its  founder,  Archbishop  Islip. 
The  other  course  was  to  retain  possession  of  the  College  and  its 
appurtenances  upon  the  plea  that  the  appointment  made  by 
Islip  could  not  be  set  aside  at  the  command  of  Islip's  successor. 
Wyclif  resolved  to  adopt  this  latter  course.  He  left  it  to  the 
Archbishop  to  settle  two  preliminary  difficulties  as  he  best  might ; 
in  the  first  place,  to  decide  whether  the  law  provided  him  with 
a remedy,  and  then,  if  this  were  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
whether  he  would  have  the  courage  to  enforce  that  remedy  by  a 
legal  process. 

Was  Wyclif  right  in  deciding  to  adopt  the  course  which  he 
was  about  to  pursue  ? 

It  might  be  urged  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  this 
question  with  certainty,  and  difficult  perhaps  even  to  offer  an 
opinion.  Circumstances,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  may 
have  exercised  a powerful  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
decision  at  which  Wyclif  arrived.  Feelings  and  sentiments 
change  with  the  times ; and  considerations  which  with  us 
in  our  day  would  appear  conclusive,  might  possibly  have 
seemed  frivolous  and  inconsequential  in  the  eyes  of  men  trained 
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in  the  opinions  which  prevailed  in  the  England  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Still,  admitting  all  this,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  may 
approximate  to  the  truth.  Making  due  allowance  for  all  these 
considerations,  and  looking  at  the  question  which  I have  here 
ventured  to  raise  no  otherwise  than  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
ordinary  common  sense  and  the  average  good  feeling  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  most  of  us,  I think,  would  have  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  solving  the  problem.  Or  rather,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  there  ought  to  have  been  no  problem  to  solve  ; 
there  was  simply  an  act  of  duty  to  perform.  Wyclif  ought 
to  have  surrendered  Canterbury  Hall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop.  Let  us  see,  in  the  first  place,  what  were  the 
facts. 

Wyclif  was  a'  man  of  good  family,  good  social  position, 
and  good  education ; he  was  a priest  moreover,  and  we  may 
suppose  him  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  feelings  which 
ordinarily  guide  a gentleman,  a scholar,  and  a Christian.  He 
is  appointed  to  a situation  of  dignity  and  emolument  by  his 
Archbishop,  who  informs  not  only  him  but  others,  that  the 
appointment  is  tenable  during  pleasure.  That  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  Archbishop  is  made  obvious  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  just  removed  a prior  occupant  to  make  way  for 
Wyclif.  The  written  document  by  which  Wyclif  holds  the 
office,  if  it  stood  alone,  is  indefinite,  and  would  have  little  weight 
either  way,  but  when  interpreted  by  the  Statutes  drawn  up  by 
Islip  it  becomes  most  conclusive.  The  Archbishop  dies, 
leaving  Wyclif  in  possession  of  the  College,  who  seeks  to 
retain  it  upon  the  plea  that  he  is  not  removable  by  the  successor 
of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  originally  appointed.  Such 
being  the  case,  most  of  us,  I think,  would  admit  the  right  of  the 
Archbishop  for  the  time  being ; and  if  that  right  were  to  be 
disputed,  one  would  like  to  know  upon  what  evidence.  It  must 
have  been  documentary  evidence,  or  parole  evidence,  or  both. 
We  are  curious  to  see  whether  any  such  is  forthcoming. 

Archbishop  Simon  de  Langham  was  a prudent  man ; and 
his  experience  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  had  taught 
him  many  valuable  lessons ; among  the  rest  it  had  taught  him 
the  value  of  gentleness  combined  with  firmness.  He  knew  the 
character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  and  he  acted 
accordingly.  He  opened  the  correspondence  by  a letter,  from 
which,  as  it  has  never  been  printed,  I make  no  apology  for  giving 
the  following  extracts.  He  sends  his  “greeting,  grace,  and 
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benediction  to  his  dear  sons,  Master  John  Wyclife,  and  the  other 
scholars  of  his  Hall  of  Canterbury  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
founded  by  his  predecessor  of  good  memory,  Lord  Simon  de 
Islip,  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  out  of  the  goods  of  the 
said  see  of  Canterbury.”  He  informs  them  that  he  has  admitted 
Henry  de  Wodhull,  monk  of  Canterbury,  D.D.,  to  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  said  Hall,  and  appointed  him  to  be  Warden  of  the 
same  “ during  pleasure,  as  is  customary  ; ” and  then  he  continues 
in  the  following  terms.  “Wherefore,”  says  he,  " we  command  all 
and  each  of  you  in  virtue  of  obedience,  firmly  enjoining  you 
kindly  to  admit  the  aforesaid  Henry  to  be  Warden  of  the  said 
Hall,  he  having  been  thus  appointed  by  us  your  Warden,  and 
Warden  of  our  said  Hall ; and  that  you  receive  him  or  his  sub- 
stitute in  this  matter,  and  effectually  obey  him  in  all  things,  as 
is  becoming.  Dated  at  Maghfdd,  10  kalends  of  May  [22  April], 
in  the  first  year  of  our  consecration.” 14 

Wyclif  having  paid  no  attention  to  the  letter  or  the 
appointment,  the  Archbishop’s  next  step  was  to  sequestrate 
the  proceeds  of  the  church  of  Pageham,  which  had  been 
granted  to  Canterbury  Hall  by  Islip.  Hereupon  the  rebellious 
Oxonians  raised  a suit  against  Langham,  and  proceedings 
were  begun  in  the  Court  of  Rome  between  the.  litigants. 
Two  documents,  which  are  yet  extant  in  the  Archbishop’s 
library  at  Lambeth,  enable  us  to  follow  each  step  of  the  process 
from  its  outset  to  its  conclusion.15  One  of  these  documents  was 
printed  by  Lewis  so  far  back  as  the  year  1720  from  a transcript 
furnished  to  him  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  the  editor  of  the  Concilia . The 
other,  the  more  valuable  of  the  two,  has  hitherto  been  passed 
over  unnoticed,  and  remains  unprinted  up  to  the  present  time. 
By  the  help  of  these  two  papers  we  arrive  at  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  whole  dispute  between  Wyclif  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

The  case  having  been  brought  into  the  Papal  Court,  was 
referred  to  the  hearing  and  decision  of  Cardinal  Androinus  de 
Rocha,16  formerly  Abbot  of  Cluny.  Taking  a generous  view  of 
the  whole  question,  the  Pope  requested  the  judge  to  deal  with  it 
in  such  a way  as  should  best  promote  the  general  good,  and  to 
award  the  possession  of  the  College  either  to  the  regulars  or  the 
seculars,  as  to  him  might  seem  to  be  the  more  expedient.  The 

14  Langham’s  Register,  fol.  98  b,  in  Lambeth  Library. 

15  MS.  Lambeth,  104. 

16  Raynaldi,  a.d.  1362,  § 5 ; Ciaeonius,  i.  917. 
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John  Wyclif, 

cause  was  heard  at  Viterbo,  and  it  was  opened  by  Wyclif  s counsel, 
or  attorney,  a Fellow  of  his  College,  named  Benger,17  who  con- 
tented himself  with  simply  giving  a narrative  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  leaving  it  to  his  opponent  to  show  upon  what  authority  the 
present  Archbishop  had  (as  he  said)  interfered  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  predecessor.  As  the  further  hearing  of  the  suit 
would  have  been  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the  usual  vacation, 
during  which  time  the  Courts  do  not  sit  in  Italy,  the  Pope,  anxious 
for  the  speedy  issue  of  the  question,  ruled  that  the  sittings  should 
continue  and  the  pleadings  go  on  as  usual.  Accordingly  the 
litigants  were  cited  to  appear  in  Court  on  a specified  day, 
according  to  the  prescribed  form.  Richard  Benger,  Wyclifs 
agent,  failed  to  attend,  and  by  his  absence  caused  a delay  in 
the  progress  of  the  action.  Again  and  again  he  resorted  to 
the  same  expedient;  and  offering  no  explanation  for  this 
contempt  of  Court,  Benger  was  at  last  pronounced  con- 
tumacious, and  his  principal  in  the  suit,  Wyclif,  was  cited. 
He  too  treated  the  judge  with  the  same  disrespect,  where- 
upon he  incurred  the  same  censure,  and  finally  the  sentence  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  monks.  It  was  ruled  by  the  judge 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  College,  together  with  all  the  goods  connected  with  it, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  John  Wyclif  and  his  adherents. 

Out  of  this  narrative,  which  tells  its  story  with  such  sim- 
plicity of  detail  as  almost  to  sink  into  the  regions  of  the 
humblest  common  place,  the  partisans  of  Wyclif  endeavour 
to  build  up  certain  theories  intended  to  exalt  him  into  the 
dignity  of  a sufferer  for  the  sake  of  truth.  To  serve  their 
turn  the  Pope  is  held  up  as  a persecutor,  and  the  Papal 
Court  as  a den  of  thieves.  Lewis  thinks  ‘‘that  this  decision 

of  His  Holiness  was  an  arbitrary  act  in  favour  of  the 
religious,  who  were  his  life-guard,  and  who  hated  the  seculars.” 18 
Lewis  is  privileged  to  write  in  this  vein,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
interrupt  him  ; but  when  Professor  Burrows  echoes  his  folly  and 
goes  a step  beyond  it  we  feel  sorry  for  Oxford.1®  For  my  part, 

17  The  reader  may  remember  that  Islip’s  statutes  permitted  the  study  of  civil  or 
canon  law  by  a certain  number  of  the  Fellows.  Benger  had  availed  himself  of  this 
privilege,  and  thus  was  in  a position  to  act  as  Wyclifs  agent  at  the  least  possible 
expense  to  the  College  and  its  insubordinate  occupants. 

» P.  18. 

19  P.  56.  This  writer  permits  himself  to  talk  of  the  monks  moving  Heaven  and 
earth  to  procure  the  total  expulsion  of  the  secular  clergy,  whereas  the  Archbishop  did 
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I cannot  see  any  fraud,  or  oppression,  or  injustice  in  the  way  in 
which  this  trial  was  conducted.  To  me  the  case  seemed  simple 
enough.  Knowing  from  the  beginning  that  “ he  had  not  a leg  to 
stand  upon  ” (if  I may  be  permitted  to  use  a legal  phrase),  and 
yet  anxious  to  retain  possession  of  the  property  in  dispute  as 
long  as  the  law  would  allow  him,  Wyclif  employs  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  his  own  College  to  act  as  his  attorney — a very 
prudent  arrangement,  since  it  could  be  done  at  a very 
moderate  expenditure.  This  agent  permits  the  case  to 
be  opened,  and  then  disappears  and  is  seen  no  more.  He 
has  done  all  that  was  required  of  him.  He  knows  that 
the  suit  must  now  run  its  course,  according  to  the  recog- 
nized legal  formalities,  which  cost  his  own  employer  nothing, 
but  which  entail  a heavy  and  unavoidable  outlay  upon  his 
opponent.  After  a long  and  costly  delay  the  case  is  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Archbishop,  who,  after  all  this  trouble,  anxiety,  and 
expense,  regains  possession  of  his  property.  Here  I see  no 
cause  to  censure  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  or  to  mourn  over  the 
cruel  fate  of  the  defeated  litigant.  To  me  his  conduct  seems  to 
have  been  the  opposite  to  respectable.  He  raised  an  action 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  carry  on.  He  had  no  evidence  to 
offer,  and  he  was  afraid  to  appear  in  court.  Flight  was  his  only 
chance  of  escape,  so  he  ran  away  and  abandoned  further  pro- 
ceedings. The  whole  transaction  was  discreditable.  Yet  such 
cases  are  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  they  will  continue  so 
long  as  trickery  and  treachery  exist  in  the  world.  The  occupant 
of  another  man’s  property,  who  resolves  to  maintain  possession 
until  he  is  ousted  by  the  judge’s  sentence,  is  a character  who 
sometimes  appears  in  the  police  office  and  the  county  court,  and 
seldom  is  admired  or  respected.  I see  no  reason  why  an  excep- 
tion should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  “ the 
Rev.  John  Wyclif  v.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.” 

no  more  than  appear  as  a defendant  in  a court  into  which  he  had  been  dragged  by  the 
unscrupulous  obstinacy  of  an  unprincipled  individual,  who  by  such  a line  of  conduct 
hoped  to  retain  yet  longer  possession  of  another  man’s  property.  He  would  have 
us  believe  that  this  same  humble  and  persecuted  Reformer,  after  a wardenship  of 
only  one  year  and  a few  months,  was,  with  his  three  faithful  friends,  superseded  by 
monks ; the  truth  being  that  he  was  conscious  from  the  beginning  that  he  had  no 
defence,  and  that  he  was  ignominiously  expelled  by  the  judicial  sentence  of  a com- 
petent judge.  Has  Oxford  no  more  efficient  champion  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of 
her  hero  ? 
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In  order  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment  of  any  school  of 
philosophy  or  body  of  religious  opinions,  it  is  not  enough  to 
examine  the  character  and  standing  of  those  who  belong  to  it 
at  one  or  other  stage  of  its  development  Its  first  founders 
or  subsequent  leaders  may  be  able  to  point  to  the  honest  lives 
and  undoubted  respectability  of  its  adherents,  to  their  spirit  of 
benevolence,  their  high  morality,  their  conscientious  performance 
of  the  duties  of  every-day  life ; while  all  the  while  the  system 
to  which  they  have  attached  themselves  is  one  destructive  in 
its  ultimate  conclusions  of  all  religion  and  all  morality.  In 
order  to  detect  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  the  opinions 
professed,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a wider  glance,  to  look  at  the 
history  of  the  society  professing  them,  to  trace  its  gradual 
development  and  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving.  It  must 
be  watched,  not  in  one  country  only,  or  during  a few  years 
alone.  We  must  examine  it  when  it  has  had  time  for  pro- 
ceeding from  premisses  to  their  conclusions.  We  must  listen 
to  the  utterances  of  those  who  carry  out  its  principles  with  the 
most  complete  freedom  from  any  counteracting  influences,  and 
see  what  is  the  result  of  their  unhampered  liberty  of  thought 

Hence,  in  judging  Freemasonry,  we  must  not  neglect  the 
historical,  and  what  I may  call  the  cosmopolitan  view  of  it. 
We  must  put  before  ourselves,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  history 
of  its  origin  and  gradual  development,  when  and  among  whom 
it  first  arose,  where  it  has  spread  most  rapidly  and  chiefly 
flourished,  and  what  has  been  its  influence  among  those  who 
have  been  least  fettered  by  other  ties  and  who  have  started 
without  at  the  same  time  clinging  to  pre-conceived  opinions 
which  ran  counter  to  its  tendencies.  Above  all,  we  must 
examine  its  attitude  when  brought  face  to  face  with  Truth, 
and  the  influence  wrought  upon  it  by  contact  with  the  Catholic 
Church. 

With  all  respect  to  certain  foreign  writers  who  describe 
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Freemasonry  as  the  offspring  of  the  brain  of  Socinus,  it  was 
in  its  first  origin  an  outgrowth  from  a perfectly  harmless,  and 
indeed  valuable,  commercial  organization.  Before  the  Refor- 
mation there  existed  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
guilds  of  the  various  trades,  partly  secular  and  partly  religious 
m character.  They  had  their  chaplains  and  religious  services, 
as  well  as  their  business  meetings  and  convivial  gatherings. 
They  were  a bond  binding  together  all  those  who  worked  at 
the  same  trade,  and  mutual  aid  and  assistance  was  incumbent 
on  all  who  belonged  to  them.  For  centuries  before  the  Reforma- 
tion these  various  guilds  and  city  companies  had  been  influential 
communities.  Edward  the  Third  had  given  them  political 
rights,  in  order  to  bring  them  under  State  control,  wisely 
recognizing  their  political  importance.  Before  long,  as  the 
middle  class  grew  in  strength,  the  highest  nobles  came  to  regard 
it  as  an  honour  to  preside  over  one  or  other  of  these  trading 
associations.  Henry  the  Seventh  was  himself  Master  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors  Company. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  guilds  was  the  guild  of  Masons 
and  Freemasons.  It  took  a leading  position  even  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  we  are  informed  by  Stowe1  that  the 
Masons,  otherwise  termed  Freemasons,  were  a society  of  ancient 
standing  and  good  reckoning.  To  their  cunning  handiwork 
are  due  the  glorious  Cathedrals  of  the  Early  English,  Decorated, 
and  Perpendicular  styles.  They  were  necessarily  somewhat  of 
nomads,  wandering  not  only  from  county  to  county,  and  from 
one  part  of  England  to  another,  but  all  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  From  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  spells  of  idle- 
ness intervened  from  time  to  time  between  periods  of  continuous 
work,  and  the  natural  result  was  that,  like  the  modern  navvy, 
they  were  not  always  the  most  orderly  or  well-conducted  of 
English  citizens.2 

When  the  Reformation  shattered  the  organization  of  the 
Church  in  England,  the  Masonic  guild,  like  most  of  the 
rest,  still  survived,  but  was  stripped  of  its  religious  charac- 
ter. The  guilds  were  more  needed  than  ever  for  purposes  of 

1 Quoted  in  the  Albury  MS.  The  Amalgamated  Guild  of  Masons  and  Freemasons , 
p.  28.  To  the  same  source  we  owe  most  of  our  facts  respecting  the  early  history  of 
the  masonic  guild. 

* An  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  (3  Hen.  IV.  c.  1), 
forbidding  the  mason’s  guild  to  assemble  in  chapters  and  confederations.  In  1425 
the  masonic  guild  had  already  shown  itself  troublesome  to  the  State  and  civil  order 
(Albury  MS.  D.  27). 
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benevolence,  since  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  had  deprived 
the  labouring  class  of  their  chief  resource  in  times  of  distress  or 
when  they  were  out  of  employment.  Under  such  circumstances, 
every  one  naturally  looked  to  the  members  of  their  own  guild 
for  assistance.  The  Masonic  guild  now  became  qiore  important 
than  ever.  The  last  half-century  preceding  the  Reformation 
had  been  one  in  which  architecture  had  been  rapidly  recovering 
from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  Tudor  style  has  left  us  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Windsor.  The  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  and  the  religious  troubles  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign  only  diverted  the  reviving  activity  of  architecture  into  a 
new  channel.  The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Tudor  and 
Elizabethan  periods  took  the  place  of  the  sacred  architecture 
to  which  men  had  hitherto  directed  their  energies.  Colleges 
at  the  Universities  and  Royal  Palaces,  grammar  schools  and 
private  country  residences  sprang  up  out  of  the  confiscated 
revenues  of  religious  houses. 

Elizabethan  architecture  bears  testimony  to  the  activity  of 
the  Masons  during  her  reign.  James  the  First  was  himself 
their  Grand  Master,  and  when  the  country  recovered  from  the 
Civil  War  the  Society  of  Freemasons  was  re-organized  and 
recovered  its  activity.  Under  Charles  the  Second  the  Fire  of 
London  gave  them  employment  many  years,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  the  Deputy  Grand  Master.  During  the  troubles  of 
the  Revolution  the  work  of  the  Masons  was  again  at  a standstill, 
but  under  Queen  Anne,  as  every  student  of  architecture  knows, 
building  revived,  and  builders  were  largely  in  demand. 

So  far  Masonry  comes  before  us  merely  as  a continuation 
of  the  old  pre-Reformation  guild,  with  the  religious  element 
modified  in  conformity  with  the  altered  religion  of  the  country 
at  large,  feut  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
change  took  place  which  transformed  by  degrees  the  old  guild 
of  Masons  and  Freemasons  into  the  secret  and  anti-Christian 
society  with  which  we  associate  the  name  of  Freemasonry. 
The  doctrines  of  Socinus  and  the  Socinians  began  to  prevail 
extensively  in  England,  and  these  sectaries  seem  to  have  found 
in  the  guild  of  the  Masons  a suitable  medium  for  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  their  doctrines.  Already  Socinus,  carrying 
out  Protestant  principles  a degree  further  than  Luther  and 
Calvin,  had  from  the  open  Bible  deduced  a religion  which  denied 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  the  Divinity  of  our 
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Lord,  the  necessity  of  grace,  though  he  retained  a belief  in  God 
and  in  a future  life.  In  England,  he  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  found  this  guild  of  Masons  ready  to  their  hand.  Ever 
since  the  Reformation  it  had  been  losing  its  character  as  an 
association  of  those  employed  in  some  way  or  other  in  the 
construction  of  churches  and  other  buildings,  private  and  public. 
Yet  it  still  retained  all  the  insignia  of  the  masonic  art,  and  in 
this  supplied  a most  serviceable  aid  to  those  whose  object  was 
to  substitute  for  the  Christian  Church  a universal  temple  in 
which  all  could  worship  so  long  as  they  worshipped  any  Deity 
at  all.  The  traditions  of  the  building  craft  furnished  a sort  of 
emblematic  story  which  the  new  sectaries  could  turn  to  their 
own  purposes.  The  ceremonies  were  solemn  and  impressive. 
The  oath  of  the  old  guild  was  retained,  and  the  organization 
was  also  well  adapted  for  their  purpose.  The  process  by  which 
the  old  Catholic  Confraternity  of  builders  passed  into  the  Deist 
sect  of  Masons  was  of  course  a gradual  and  almost  imperceptible 
one.  It  had  been  going  on  making  progress  slowly  but  surely 
under  Elizabeth,  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Commonwealth,  until  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  transition  had  prac- 
tically taken  place  and  the  new  Freemasonry,  firmly  established 
in  England,  began  to  repay  its  debt  to  the  Continental  Deists 
by  providing  them  with  a practical  organization  which  was  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  in  the  spread  of  their  anti- 
Christian  doctrines.  But  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
the  Masonic  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  After 
saying  that  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  years  after  the  Reforma- 
tion that  the  educated  classes  began  to  exercise  the  right  of 
private  judgment  and  liberty  of  thought,  the  writer  proceeds : 

Rationalism  began  to  dawn,  and  its  sectaries  craved  after  an 
association  that  should  set  them  free  from  dogmas,  which  they 
repudiated.  The  time  was,  however,  not  as  yet  ripe  for  the  open 
profession  of  Deistic  doctrines,  and  they  clutched  at  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  guilds  and  companies  under  a reformed  church,  to 
associate  for  these  purposes.  The  deliberations  of  the  guilds  had  been 
always  involved  in  secrecy,  heightened  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
which  prohibited  the  divulging  of  the  trade  mysteries.  None  of  these 
could  have  been  more  fitting  for  their  purpose,  or  affording  more 
suitable  allegories  and  symbols  than  the  united  guilds  of  Freemasons 
and  Masons;  the  more  so  as  the  secrecy  incident  to  the  meeting 
relieved  the  members  from  the  odium  attaching  to  a dissenting  body. 
The  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  could  be  asserted  without  the 
antiquated  Oriental  incumbrances  and  inconvenient  rites  of  Judaism. 
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The  guilds,  though  Christian,  imposed  no  religious  lest ; and  on  the 
Company  of  Freemasons  and  Masons  they  engrafted  a symbolical 
or  speculative  system  by  an  enlargement  and  elaboration  of  existing 
elements  and  practices. 

The  Masonic  Guilds,  however,  offered  other  advantages  for  the 
foundation  of  such  societies ; they  inculcated  charity,  relief  of  their 
poorer  brethren,  obedience  to  superiors,  and  a love  of  order.  Thus  to 
the  present  day,  so  far  as  the  brotherhood  is  concerned,  every  member 
professes  Deism  in  its  most  general  sense,  but  without  binding  himself 
not  to  profess  outside  of  the  fraternity  whatever  he  may  choose  over  and 
above  that  great  fundamental  principle. 

The  framework  was  moreover  ready  to  hand,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  guild  was  in  the  capital,  with  its  branches  in  the  principal  towns. 
By  equally  insensible  degrees  symbolical  lodges,  imitated  from  the 
operative  guilds,  arose,  unconnected  with  these  latter,  not,  however, 
as  corporate,  but  as  voluntary  societies.  This  origin  in  Deism  also 
accounts  for  the  inveteracy  with  which  symbolical  Masons  were 
persecuted  by  the  Catholic  party,  and  for  the  Papal  bulls  by  which  they 
were,  and  still  are,  denounced.  Thus  modern  Freemasonry  gradually 
grew  out  of  operative  Masonry,  so  insensibly,  indeed,  that  no  exact 
epoch  can  be  assigned  to  its  introduction ; nay,  it  is  presumable  that 
the  two  co-existed,  till  at  length  the  symbolical  overshadowed  and  took 
the  place  of  the  operative  system  (pp.  58,  59). 

The  historians  of  Freemasonry  openly  boast  of  the  influence 
of  English  Deism  in  forming  the  present  religion  of  the  sect. 
Thus  Findel,  in  his  history  of  Freemasonry,  when  speaking  of 
the  development  of  speculative  Masonry,  uses  the  following 
language : “ The  last  and  most  decisive  element  which  helped 
to  bring  about  the  change  of  Masonry  was  the  intellectual 
movement  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  English  Deism, 
a tendency  which  boldly  discarded  the  theory  of  Revelation 
and  all  dogma,  and  carried  everything  before  it  under  the 
victorious  banner  of  reason  and  criticism.  It  cannot  be  dented 
that  there  is  some  connection  between  this  movement  and  the 
later  league  of  Freemasonry.”  3 

On  the  Continent  Freemasonry  did  not  long  remain  content 
with  an  untenable  and  impracticable  deism.  Continental  nations 
accept  as  an  established  truism  the  principle  which  is  only  now 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  the  educated  class  in 
England,  that  between  dogmatic  Christianity  and  atheism  there 
is  no  halting-place  for  the  feet  of  man.  Down  the  rapid  slope 
they  are  carried  by  the  necessity  of  logic,  and  take  no  heed  of 

3 Findel,  Geschickte  der  Freimaurtrei  (Third  Edition),  p.  135.  Cf.  Metzdorf  on 
English  Deism  and  the  Masonic  Brotherhood,  in  the  BauhiitU  for  i860,  p.  338. 
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the  several  stages  they  pass  on  their  way.  They  do  not  arrest 
their  steps  or  find  an  intellectual  resting-place  in  undogmatic 
Christianity,  Unitarianism,  Deism  pure  and  simple,  Agnosticism, 
the  various  stations  where  the  slower  intelligence  of  the  northern 
nations  takes  up  its  illogical  abode,  at  least  for  a time.  Hence 
Continental  Freemasonry  soon  began  to  declare  itself  and  show 
its  colours  with  a want  of  reserve  which  alarmed  and  shocked 
its  more  discreet  brethren  at  home.  Starting  on  its  career  in 
foreign  countries  about  the  year  1721,  it  had  before  the  century 
had  run  out  obtained  a firm  footing  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
To  its  indirect  influence  is  due,  at  least  in  great  measure,  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  and  its  friends  and  foes  alike  confess  that  it 
was  most  active  in  spreading  abroad  the  ideas  which  culminated 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  had  been  from  the  first  the  centre 
and  focus  of  every  anti-religious  movement  “ The  French  Revo- 
lution,” says  Findel,  “ comprised  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  justice, 
equality  and  fraternity,  association  and  the  solidarity  of  man- 
kind. It  was  the  mission  of  Masonry  faithfully  to  preserve  these 
ideas  and  principles,  to  spread  them  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, from  land  to  land,  in  the  shape  of  a religious  cultus  and 
symbolism.  Through  the  French  Revolution  Masonic  principles 
have  become  the  conviction  of  educated  nations  and  the  creed 
of  every  free  man.” 

Not  that  the  brotherhood  by  any  overt  measures  took 
part  consciously  and  immediately  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
horrors  of  1789,  and  the  years  which  followed  it.  It  would 
have  been  a premature  disclosure  of  its  true  principles  if 
Freemasonry  in  its  official  and  corporate  capacity  had  avowed 
its  participation  in  bringing  about  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  same 
author  disclaims  on  the  part  of  his  craft  any  responsibility  with 
regard  to  its  introduction.  But  he  does  not  attempt  to  deny  that 
it  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  vast  majority  of  Freemasons. 

“The  only  fact  by  which  the  Grand  Orient  showed  its 
political  sympathies  is  a circular  of  November  9,  1788,  in  which 
it  proposes  to  make  a present  to  the  National  Assembly  in  the 
name  of  Freemasonry.  Yet  it  is  self-evident  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  brotherhood,  like  all  the  most  nobly-minded  men 
in  Europe,  joyfully  hailed  the  change  for  the  better  in  the  affairs 
of  State,  the  progress  in  the  sense  of  humanity,  the  well-justified 
recovery  of  the  eternal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man,  and  all 
those  things  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  a new 
and  better  era.  This  was  the  result  of  the  humane  tendency 
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of  Freemasonry,  of  its  inborn  acknowledgment  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  of  its  cherished  principles  of  equality,  liberty,  and  fraternity, 
of  its  free  and  democratic  constitution,  of  the  criticism  which 
its  principles  exercised  silently  indeed,  but  truly,  on  the  rotten 
condition  of  the  state  of  society.” 

The  Monde  Maqonnique  goes  further,  and  actually  claims  the 
Revolution  as  the  work  of  Freemasonry. 

“ It  is  true  that  all  through  the  centuries  we  [the  Freemasons] 
have  combated  superstition  and  despotism,  that  we  made  the 
Revolution  of  1792,  that  before  as  after  this  great  stride  in  the 
progress  of  man,  we  have  fought  for  political,  social,  moral,  and 
intellectual  progress.  I say  wet  because  the  Masons  of  to-day 
are  the  spiritual  heirs  of  those  of  the  last  century,  because  we 
carry  on  their  work,  and  because  we  shall  transmit  the  same  to 
our  children.”  4 

Since  the  Revolution  Freemasonry  has  been  more  outspoken 
and  has  more  perfectly  realized  its  mission.  It  has  openly 
unfurled  the  banner  of  naturalism  and  marched  to  combat  its 
enemies,  authority  Human  and  Divine,  with  the  open  profession 
of  complete  unbelief. 

The  Masonic  journal  we  have  just  quoted  explains  to  us 
the  religious  tendencies  of  Freemasonry  as  to  the  belief  it 
inculcates  respecting  the  Supreme  Being: 

“ Freemasonry  is  progress  under  every  form  in  every  branch 
of  human  activity.  It  teaches  us  that  there  is  only  one  religion, 
one  true  and  therefore  one  natural  religion,  the  worship  of 
humanity \ For  that  mystery,  that  abstraction,  which,  when 

raised  into  a system,  has  served  to  shape  all  religions,  I mean 
God,  is  nothing  else  than  the  combination  (/’ ensemble)  of  all  our 
highest  instincts,  to  which,  by  an  abstraction  from  ourselves  of 
the  most  noble  part  of  our  nature,  we  have  given  a distinct 
reality  and  existence.  This  God  is,  in  a word,  only  the  product 
of  a generous  but  erroneous  conception  of  humanity,  which  has 
robbed  itself  for  the  benefit  of  a chimera.  Let  us  restore  to  man 
that  which  belongs  to  him/and  offer  the  worship  we  paid  to 
the  work  to  him  who  was  its  author.”6 

The  Revue  Maqonnique  is  equally  explicit: 

“The  god  of  Freemasonry  is  nature — its  religion  the  religion 
of  nature,  its  morality  the  morality  of  nature.  We  speak  of  no 
priests  or  forms  of  worship — between  nature  and  man  the  chain 

4 Lc  Monde  Mafonnu/us,  May  6,  1883. 

6 Lc  Monde  Martinique y January,  1870,  p.  539. 
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is  continuous  and  immediate.  There  is  no  need  of  privileged 
agents  making  a trade  of  their  pretended  mediation.  But  the 
words  God  and  religion  have  been  constantly  abused ; a special 
meaning  has  been  given  them  so  much  beyond  and  above  those 
with  which  they  ought  to  have  been  only  exact  synonyms,  that 
their  admission  into  Masonic  language  was  an  immense 
mistake.”6 

In  a pamphlet  published  at  Leipsic  by  a German  Freemason 
of  high  position  we  have  another  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  craft  : 

“ How  can  we  be  astonished,”  he  asks,  “ at  the  prohibition 
of  Freemasonry  in  Catholic  states  ? Freemasonry  and 
Catholicism  are  mutually  exclusive.  They  are  the  antipodes 
of  each  other.  If  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  are  irre- 
concileable  and  opposed  to  one  another  in  their  fundamental 
principles,  much  less  can  they  be  reconciled  to  Freemasonry 
or  come  to  any  understanding  with  it,  since  it  is  a purely 
human  system  and  regards  God  and  man  only  under  the  light 
of  reason.  Is  not  such  an  idea  necessarily  opposed  to  Catho- 
licism ? Is  it  not  moreover  opposed  to  Protestant  orthodoxy  ? 

“People  may  tell  us  if  they  like  that  Masonry  respects 
every  form  of  religious  conviction,  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  parties  with  which  the  different  sects  are 
divided,  that  in  theory  and  also  in  practice  it  centres  its 
activity  on  what  is  purely  human.  But  I ask  how  is  it 
possible  that  a Catholic  should  be  a true  Mason  and  yet 
remain  faithful  to  his  religion,  while  professing  doctrines 
which  are  in  manifest  contradiction  with  the  teaching  of  his 
Church  ? How  can  a man  who  believes  in  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  not  be  scandalized  in  the  lodge  where  he  hears  it  said 
that  he  is  free,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  any  belief,  and  that 
he  is  on  the  same  level  as  all  those  who  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  religion  or  worship  have  no  other  relations  with  God 
than  those  which  existed  in  primitive  times  ? Such  men  are 
not  true  Catholics.  A Catholic  or  a Jew  who  is  a Mason  has 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  externals  of  his  religion.” 7 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Commune  of  1871  shared  the 
sympathy  entertained  by  the  French  Freemasons  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1792.  When  the  Commune  was  first  established  a 
procession  composed  of  at  least  five  thousand  persons,  in  which 

• Revue  Ma$onnique , September,  1835. 

7 Die  Cegenwart  und  Zukunft  der  Fretmaurerei  in  Deutschland,  p.  1 16. 
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members  of  all  the  grades  took  part,  wearing  their  insignia,  and 
in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  lodges  of  France  were  repre- 
sented, wended  its  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris.  M.  Maillet 
marched  at  the  head  bearing  a red  flag,  and  made  a speech,  in 
which  he  proclaimed  the  new  Commune  to  be  the  antitype  of 
Solomon’s  temple,  and  the  qorner  stone  of  the  social  fabric  about 
to  be  raised  by  the  efforts  of  the  craft.8  On  the  26th  of  April  of 
the  same  year  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Paris  Free- 
masons was  held  in  order  to  make  known  publicly  its  espousal 
of  the  Communist  cause.  On  the  following  day  a deputation 
was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Communist  Government,  when 
the  leader,  Brother  Thirifoque,  declared  that  the  Freemasons 
had  determined  to  plant  their  banner  on  the  city  walls,  and  that, 
if  the  army  did  not  cease  firing,  the  Grand  Orient  was  prepared 
to  declare  war  on  the  Versailles  government.  “ Citizens,”  he 
exclaimed,  “ the  Commune  is  the  grandest  sight  which  has  ever 
been  presented  to  the  world.  It  is  the  modern  temple  of 
Solomon,  and  all  Freemasons  are  pledged  to  defend  it.”  9 

Last  of  all,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  members  of  the 
Republican  Government  of  France,  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
policy  of  the  French  lodges  is  everywhere  identical  with  the 
anti-clerical  policy  of  Gambetta  and  Ferry. 

M.  Raynal,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  quoting  in  one  of  the 
lodges  of  the  Gironde  Gambetta’s  formula,  “Le  cl6ricalisme,  voili 
rennemi,”  proposed  to  complete  it  by  the  further  formula,  14  La 
Ffanc-nuujonnerie,  voil«i  ramie.”  How  good  a friend  Free- 
masonry has  been  to  the  persecutors  of  the  Church  who  now 
hold  office  in  France  is  shown  by  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the 
lodges  all  over  the  country  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  their 
supporters  When  M.  Gr 6vy  was  elected  President,  says  the 
Chaitie  d' Union,  the  joy  of  the  lodges  knew  no  bounds,  and  the 
Sovereign  Chapter  immediately  assembled  to  manifest  their 
enthusiasm.  The  orator  of  the  Chapter  sang  his  praise  in  these 
words,  “ The  friends  of  Liberty  and  Fraternity  can  now 
rejoice.  The  titne  of  mercy  is  about  to  come  ” 10  Many  of  the 
Republican  senators  and  deputies  owed  their  election  to  the 
influence  of  the  lodges,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  the  fact 
The  leading  Ministers  are  all  Freemasons,  M.  Gr£vy,  M.  Ferry, 

8 Secret  Warfare  of  Freemasonry  against  Church  and  State,  p.  172. 

9 Ibid.  p.  266. 

10  Le  Figaro,  April  29,  1884.  The  allusion  was  to  the  expected  liberation  of  the 
Communist  convicts. 
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M.  Paul  Bert,  M.  Constans,  M.  Cazot  (President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal),  most  of  the  ambassadors  and  under-secretaries 
of  state,  as  well  as  the  chief  magistrates.  When  the  first  attacks 
were  made  on  the  religious  houses,  the  lodges  of  Toulouse 
decreed  a golden  palm  to  M.  Constans  as  14  the  Republican 
minister  who  had  dealt  so  terrible  a blow  to  the  enemy.”  When 
the  laws  on  primary  instruction  were  voted,  and  the  religious 
element  was  thrust  out  from  the  education  of  the  young, 
M.  Ferry  received  from  the  French  Masons  a veritable  ovation. 
During  a journey  he  made  in  the  south,  all  the  lodges  assembled 
en  masse  to  receive  him,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  Marseilles 
congratulated  him  on  having  accomplished  a “ truly  Masonic 
work.”  The  lodges  boast  of  having  furthered  the  cause  of  civil 
marriage,  of  the  non-religious  education  of  girls,  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  law  of  Sunday  observance,  and  of  the  abolition  of  Govern- 
ment chaplaincies  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  army. 

These  extracts,  which  we  could  multiply  ad  infinitum , 
exhibit  Freemasonry  in  its  true  colours.  They  justify  all  that 
the  Holy  Father  has  said  respecting  it.  They  account  for  the 
general  persuasion  prevailing  among  Catholics  that  Freemasonry 
is  at  the  bottom  of  every  anti-Christian  and  anti-religious  move- 
ment in  the  world.  The  spirit  of  Freemasonry  is  the  spirit 
which  animates  every  persecutor  of  the  Church,  every  enemy  of 
religion,  every  secret  plotter  against  lawful  authority  in*  Church 
and  State.  The  principles  on  which  such  men  act  are  essentially 
Masonic  principles,  and  Freemasons  sympathize  with  them  as 
brothers  in  a common  work  of  destruction. 

Even  where  Freemasonry  itself  is  guiltless  of  the  precise 
charge  brought  against  it,  where  the  act  is  the  work  of  other 
hands,  yet  the  ultimate  and  logical  consequences  of  Freemasonry 
in  practice,  are  or  ought  to  be  a course  of  policy  like  that 
pursued  by  Gambetta  and  Ferry  towards  the  Church  in  France, 
by  Bismarck  in  Germany,  and  by  Cavour  and  his  successors  in 
Italy.  A Freemason,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  craft,  ought  to  be 
the  enemy  of  all  denominational  education,  he  ought  to  be 
the  deadly  foe  of  the  Church  and  of  Christianity,  he  ought  to  be 
ready  to  adopt  any  means  for  “ removing  ” those  inconvenient 
persons  who  cling  to  the  superstitions  of  the  past  and  hamper 
the  way  of  enlightenment  and  progress.  In  England  we  never 
work  out  principles  to  their  logical  conclusions,  we  are  in 
matters  of  theory  the  most  inconsistent  and  inconsequent  people 
in  the  world.  We  accept  premisses  and  anathematize  their  con- 
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elusion.  We  give  assent  to  some  general  principle,  but  repudiate 
it  eagerly  when  we  see  it  put  in  practice.  Were  it  not  for  this 
England  would  long  ago  have  abandoned  even  the  name  of 
Christian,  and  English  Freemasons,  instead  of  being  the 
respectable,  conscientious,  conservative  body  that  they  are, 
would  be  a set  of  ruffians  and  atheists  like  their  continental 
brethren. 

For  theory  as  well  as  practice  shows  that  he  who  logically 
carries  out  the  principles  underlying  Freemasonry  to  their  bitter 
end  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a cynical  scepticism, 
or  of  a dogmatic  and  aggressive  atheism.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  Freemason  virtually  declares  himself  the 
enemy  of  Jesus  Christ  and  transfers  his  allegiance  from 
the  true  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  to  a Deity  of  his  own  invention,  the  common  object  of 
Jewish  and  Mahometan  worship,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  of 
Mormon  or  pagan  worship  also.  This  Deity,  robbed  of  His 
Eternal  and  Consubstantiai  Son,  and  of  the  life-giving  Spirit,  is 
a God  more  in  name  than  in  reality.  I should  be  sorry  indeed 
to  undervalue  the  power  of  even  bare  Deism  to  restrain  from 
evil  and  to  encourage  virtue,  as  compared  with  the  unfettered 
license  of  a godless  atheism.  I should  be  sorry  to  disparage  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  the  official  religion  of  Freemasonry  professes  to 
include  in  its  creed.  To  the  honest  searcher  after  God  a firm 
hold  on  these  two  primary  and  necessary  foundations  of  all 
true  religion  is  an  invaluable  treasure.  The  man  who  has 
nothing  but  the  light  of  nature  as  his  guide  and  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  into  contact  with  supernatural  revelation,  is 
thus  already  in  possession  of  all  that  is  absolutely  requisite  for 
salvation  in  the  way  of  theological  belief.  But  to  one  who  has 
already  gone  beyond  this,  who  has  accepted,  or  had  the 
opportunity  of  accepting,  any  of  the  truths  revealed  by  God 
under  the  Old  or  New  Dispensation,  the  retrograde  step  to 
Deism  is  an  act  of  treachery  and  apostasy.  The  dog-latin  of  a 
schoolboy  may  show  a very  creditable  employment  of  the  rules 
of  grammar,  which  are  all  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning,  but  if  one  trained  up  to  be  a finished  scholar,  and  versed 
in  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  were  to  descend  to  such 
rubbish,  we  should  say  that  it  was  a disgrace  to  his  Latinity.  If 
a little  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  nurses  and  caresses  her  doll  with 
dainty  and  affectionate  care,  we  are  pleased  at  the  evidence  of 
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her  childish  kindness  of  heart,  but  if  a grown  woman  were  to 
betake  herself  to  the  nursing  of  dolls,  instead  of  looking  after 
her  own  littleones,  we  should  regard  her  as  plain  demented.  We 
should  express  our  opinion  that  the  former  would  soon  fall  away 
even  from  the  rudiments  of  Latin  ; we  should  regard  the  latter 
as  unfit  to  manage  her  house,  and  for  safety’s  sake  should  shut 
her  up  in  an  asylum.  In  the  same  way,  the  Christian  who  has  so 
far  forgotten  his  Christianity  as  to  join  in  non-Christian  worship 
is  already  on  the  road  to  a lower  depth;  if  the  individual 
remains  fixed  in  the  halting-place  of  Deism,  the  ruthless  laws  of 
human  thought  will  not  allow  the  same  eccentricity  in  mankind 
generally. 

The  fact  is  that  dogmatic  religion,  the  religion  which  Christ 
our  Lord  founded  upon  earth,  is  a consistent  and  perfect  whole, 
and  as  a whole  only  can  it  consist  and  endure.  It  is  this  fact 
of  which  Freemasonry  is  a practical  denial.  With  Christianity 
it  is  all  or  nothing.  If  he  who  keeps  the  whole  law  but  offends 
in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all,  much  more  does  he  who  acknow- 
ledges some  points  but  in  practice  denies  others,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  deny  them  all.  The  dogmas  of  Christianity  are 
not  like  a man’s  worldly  goods,  where  it  is  better  to  give  up  a 
part  in  order  to  save  the  rest.  Give  up  one — give  up  the  very 
least  of  ail  the  doctrines  God  has  revealed — and  ipso  facto  you 
have  given  up  your  faith  down  to  its  very  foundations, 
your  faith  in  a future  life,  your  faith  in  supernatural  rewards 
and  punishments,  your  faith  in  a Supreme  Architect  of  the 
Universe.  It  is  true  that  many  in  their  ignorance  abandon 
revealed  dogmas,  thinking  them  to  be  false  or  unfounded.  An 
ill-instructed  Catholic  might,  and  very  often  does,  abandon  some 
article  binding  on  all  Catholics  because  he  misunderstands  it  or 
does  not  know  it  is  binding,  but  he  is  excused  by  his  goodwill. 
If  it  were  put  before  him  in  a way  so  clear  that  nothing  but 
wilful  perversity  would  reject  it,  he  would  accept  it  at  once  joy- 
fully and  willingly.  Many  who  call  themselves  Christians  reject 
in  all  good  faith  various  portions  of  Christian  teaching,  but  they 
are  excusable  on  the  same  grounds,  and  the  test  of  their 
excusability  in  each  case  is  whether  if  it  were  put  before  them 
in  such  a way  as  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  an  ordinary 
man  of  their  own  capacity,  they  would  in  that  case  accept  or 
reject  it  Many  a man  rejects  our  Lady’s  Immaculate  Con- 
ception who,  if  it  were  explained  to  them  and  stated  simply  and 
plainly,  would  at  once  be  ready  to  assent  to  it.  There  may  even 
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be  Unitarians  who,  by  reason  of  the  prejudice  of  their  education, 
inculpably  reject  our  Lord’s  Divinity.  In  the  same  way,  there 
may  be  Freemasons  who  for  similar  reasons,  calling  themselves 
Christians,  yet  inculpably  take  the  Freemason  oath  and  join  in 
the  Christ-less  worship  of  the  sect. 

But  what  we  say  of  individuals  we  cannot  say  of  the  society 
of  Freemasons  as  a body.  We  charitably  hope  for  each  indi- 
vidual Freemason  that  the  anti-Christian  character  of  the  sect 
does  not  come  before  him  with  sufficient  clearness  to  render  him 
guilty  of  serious  sin  in  remaining  a member  of  it,  but  the 
society  itself  cannot  be  inculpable.  A corporate  body  is  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  truth,  not  from  the  partial 
and  distorted  point  of  view  of  individual  ignorance.  As  a body 
it  is  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  its  principles,  it 
incurs  all  the  guilt  of  truth  rejected,  it  draws  down  upon  itself 
the  curse  which  accompanies  all  practices  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Christ.  In  rejecting  Christianity  it  knowingly,  perversely, 
and  guiltily  rejects  all  religious  dogmas  whatever. 

It  may  hoodwink  the  English  nation  by  loud  professions 
of  respect  for  altar  and  for  throne.  Its  Pro-Grand  Master  may 
assert  his  conviction  that  social  order  and  religion  have  no 
stronger  friends,  no  truer  pillars  to  rest  upon,  than  the  Masonic 
bodies  of  England.  But  none  the  less,  all  the  world  over,  in 
England  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  it  the  secret,  if  not  the  open,  foe 
of  aH  lawful  authority,  all  true  religion,  of  society,  of  the  moral 
order,  of  Christ,  and  of  God. 
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I THINK  it  must  be  evident  to  every  impartial  observer  of 
current  events  that  we  are  approaching  one  of  the  great  crises 
in  the  history  of  England,  a crisis  which  may  for  centuries 
determine  the  nature  of  her  fortunes.  If  I am  right  no  such 
critical  moment  as  this  which  is  approaching  has  occurred  since 
the  twin  principles  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  met  that  of 
democracy  expressing  itself  through  the  Long  Parliament  and 
through  Cromwell  and  the  sect  of  the  Independents. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  shortly  the  nature  of  that 
strife,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  English  society  and 
the  English  Constitution.  Up  to  that  time  the  Crown  had  been 
the  chief  factor  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  Civil  War  was 
destined  to  determine  whether  the  Crown  should  be  absolute, 
as  in  France,  or  be  virtually  abolished.  The  latter  was  the 
result  actually  accomplished.  The  Restoration  did  not  really 
affect  the  work  then  consummated.  Not  only  Charles,  but  the 
King  disappeared  in  front  of  Whitehall.  The  sceptre  and  crown 
went  elsewhere,  though  as  mere  paraphernalia  they  were  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  head  and  in  the  hand  of  the  artificial  sem- 
blance of  King  which  we  permitted  ourselves  to  retain. 

Since  that  day  democracy  has  been  slowly  but  surely  reach- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  crop  then  sown ; the  full  harvest  has  not 
indeed  been  all  garnered,  but  the  absolute  power  and  supremacy 
of  the  people  in  the  State  wants  little  now  of  its  perfect  accom- 
plishment. How  the  English  democracy  is  likely  to  conduct 
itself  when  not  only  ostensibly  but  in  fact  it  wields  the  sceptre 
of  authority  and  power,  is  plainly  the  great  question  of  the 
moment  for  those  who  would  forecast  the  future  and  act  or 
advise  for  the  public  welfare. 

In  speculation  upon  this  subject,  we  are  not  left  to  draw 
conclusions  only  from  the  facts  of  the  case  and  what  we  observe 
in  the  temper  and  tendencies  of  the  democracy.  We  can  appeal 
to  parallel  situations  in  history,  and  derive  inferences  as  to  the 
future  of  our  own  democracy  from  the  conduct  of  other 
democracies  similarly  situated. 
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I do  not  know  that  the  very  remarkable  parallel  observ- 
able down  to  the  present  moment  which  exists  between 
English  and  Roman  history  has  been  ever  pointed  out  with 
any  elaboration.  The  Civil  War,  which  in  Roman  history 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  supplies,  l think,  a 
closer  analogy  to  the  Civil  War  in  English  history  which 
resulted  in  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  Crown  than  has 
been  at  all  suspected.  As  Mommsen  points  out,  the  Roman 
King,  while  the  Kingdom  lasted,  stood  as  a bulwark  between 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  their  rights  chiefly  as  regarded 
the  land,  against  the  aristocracy  and  their  encroachments  upon 
the  agrarian  privileges  of  the  populace.  That  this  was  so, 
he  demonstrates  both  by  the  specific  enactments  and  laws  of 
the  kings  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  bur- 
thens had  to  be  borne  directly  by  the  land,  and  those  by 
which  the  rights  of  citizens  to  their  share  of  the  common 
domain  were  upheld,  and  also  by  what  actually  succeeded 
the  conquest  and  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  After  that  event  the 
territorial  aristocracy  transferred  by  degrees  the  burthens 
hitherto  borne  by  the  land  upon  the  people  at  large,  thus  re- 
leasing rent  from  the  deductions  to  which  it  was  formerly  liable, 
and  also" took  possession  without  discharging  the  customary 
obligations  to  the  State  of  such  lands  as  were  then  public, 
and  of  such  as  were  afterwards  acquired  by  conquest  In  fact, 
though  the  democracy  were  doubtless  summoned  and  aroused 
to  share  in  the  war  against  the  King  and  his  party,  the  actual 
fruits  of  the  victory  were  retained  by  the  nobility,  and  the  people 
at  large  suffered. 

The  parallel  in  English  history  to  those  facts  in  Roman 
is  most  striking.  Under  the  feudal  system  established  in 
England  by  William  the  First  and  maintained  by  his  succes- 
sors, the  mass  of  the  people  virtually  escaped  taxation,  and 
capital  and  industry  engaged  in  the  work  of  production  were 
subjected  to  no  public  burthens,  or  very  unimportant  ones.  The 
great  Anglo-French  and  Anglo-Scotch  wars,  not  to  mention  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  entailed  no  public  debt  and  involved  no 
general  or  oppressive  taxation  of  the  people.  They  were  borne 
by  the  land,  that  is,  their  cost  came  out  of  rent.  Simultaneously 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  protected  to  a large  extent,  both  by 
actual  law  and  by  public  opinion  founded  upon  the  law  and  the 
King's  will  from  the  payment  in  rent  of  more  than  a certain 
conventional  portion  of  the  produce.  Moreover,  the  lands  held 
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by  the  Church  more  than  sufficed  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
and  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  and  a considerable  share  of 
the  produce  went  into  the  Kiag’s  exchequer  for  the  discharge 
of  national  requirements.  Again,  the  great  territorial  proprietors 
discharged  many  of  the  duties  which  now  fall  upon  officials  paid 
but  of  the  Imperial  treasury,  or  by  local  and  general  taxation. 
Finally,  the  public  and  common  lands  remained  public  and 
common.  The  most  resolute  supporter  of  the  territorial  aris- 
tocracy cannot  deny  these  facts,  and  agitators,  Radicals,  and 
Socialists  are  bringing  them  into  greater  and  greater  prominence 
day  by  day  and  week  by  week.  The  abolition  of  Royalty, 
though  it  gave  a sort  of  titular  power  and  dignity  to  the  people, 
really  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  of  England,  who,  in  the  absence  of  restraint  from  above, 
and  in  the  absence  of  controlling  public  opinion,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  settled  theory  of  rights  and  duties,  acted  as  all 
depositaries  of  power  under  such  circumstances  will  act.  They 
employed  their  power  for  their  own  advantage. 

But  both  in  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  and  in 
England  after  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  tendency  of  the  terri- 
torial proprietors  to  relieve  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  was  heightened  and  accelerated  by  a kindred  fact,  viz., 
the  rise  of  commerce  and  of  the  capitalistic  classes.  Capital 
began  in  both  countries  to  become  a great  power  in  society, 
and  the  State  and  men  who  never  owned  a foot  of  land,  to  realize 
great  fortunes.  Now  the  owners  of  this  species  of  property 
were  brought  into  apparent  antagonism  with  the  toiling  masses 
to  a greater  extent  than  those  whose  wealth  was  derived  from 
rent,  their  fortunes  were  more  suddenly  created,  and  often  by 
means  very  unworthy  and  by  what  in  many  cases  appeared 
mere  luck,  if  not  over-reaching  and  cunning,  and  the  men 
themselves  being  “ new  men  ” did  not  attract  much  sympathy. 
Thus  in  England  and  Rome  alike,  when  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  territorial  aristocracy  was  to  lay  the  burthens  upon  the 
possessors  of  capital,  upon  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  and 
manufacturers,  and  in  Rome  upon  the  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue,  the  people  saw  not  unwillingly  the  new  and  seemingly 
fortuitously  acquired  fortunes  mulcted  by  State  enactments. 
Thus  in  both  countries  the  action  of  the  landed  proprietors  in 
relieving  their  estates  of  the  ancient  burthens  and  in  acquiring 
new  land  without  public  burthens  were  enormously  facilitated 
by  the  general  hostility  felt  against  the  new  men.  There  is  no 
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political  writer  in  whose  works  one  can  find  a clearer  appre- 
ciation of  these  facts  than  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the  late  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  who  yet  figured  for  so  many  years  as  the 
political  leader  of  the  territorial  proprietors.  He  perceived  as 
clearly  as  the  present  writer  that  the  King,  while  the  kingdom 
lasted,  was  the  natural  leader  and  representative  of  the  multitude, 
and  that  the  abolition  of  royalty  led  directly  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  masses  by  the  transference  to  the  shoulders  of 
capital  and  labour  generally,  and  of  those  forces  which  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  production  of  wealth,  of  the  burthens 
which  were  formerly  borne  by  the  land  alone,  and  which  formed 
deductions  from  rent.  Students  of  his  political  novels,  especially 
•of  Sybil , will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  this.  “ When  the  King 
disappeared,  the  multitude  were  left  leaderless  and  a prey  to  the 
strong  ” is  the  burthen  of  those  tales,  and  he  particularly  points 
out  how  the  exaction  of  ship-money,  an  attempt  which  pre- 
cipitated the  Revolution,  was  really  one  which  the  people,  in 
their  own  interests,  should  have  supported,  it  was  an  attempt 
to  throw  a considerable  share  of  the  public  duties  upon  rent, 
that  is,  upon  the  territorial  proprietors,  and  to  that  extent  to 
relieve  capital  and  labour  engaged  in  the  work  of  production. 
For  rent  may  or  may  not  engage  in  production,  but  it  does  not 
so  engage  necessarily.  Here  is  a farmer  who  pays  £100  a year 
rent.  If  that  hundred  pounds  flows  yearly  into  the  national 
treasury,  he  will  produce  all  the  same,  and  if  a portion  of  it 
returns  to  him  through  the  exchequer,  he  will  or  ought  to 
produce  all  the  more.  But  if  a private  individual  spends  that 
sum  on  his  own  personal  wants  and  requirements,  none  of  the 
hundred  pounds  returns  to  him.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts 
in  modern  English  political  history  is  this,  that  Disraeli  with 
his  ideas  became  the  leader  of  the  territorial  party,  but  Disraeli's 
political  philosophy  described  a curve  but  one  portion  of  which 
was  seen  by  his  followers;  the  full  circle  altogether  escaped 
their  knowledge.  Had  he  lived  long  enough,  or  had  the  current 
of  events  favoured  him,  I believe  he  would  have  aimed  at 
making  the  Crown  almost  absolute.  He  made  the  Queen 
Empress  of  India  as  a tentative  measure,  but  discovered  that 
he  could  proceed  no  further  in  that  direction. 

In  Rome  the  centuries  which  succeeded  the  expulsioo  of 
Tarquin  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  political  power  of  the 
people,  first  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  the  tribunes  and 
the  development  of  their  functions  and  authority,  and  secondly 
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by  the  gradual  transference  to  the  Comitia  Tributa,  or  assembly 
of  the  whole  people,  the  powers  previously  exercised  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  During  that  period  too 
laws  were  from  time  to  time  passed  enabling  plebeians  to  hold 
the  higher  offices  of  State.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
during  these  centuries  the  growing  and  finally  dominant  power 
of  the  people  did  not  express  itself  in  assaults  upon  property. 
That  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  fusion  of  the  wealthy 
plebeians  with  the  patrician  class  and  by  the  skill  with  which 
both,  according  as  power  concentrated  itself  in  the  hands  of  the 
multitude,  succeeded  in  controlling  the  action  of  the  populace 
and  in  inducing  it  to  delegate  its  power  to  them.  Money,  rank, 
prestige  were  on  their  side,  and  in  addition  immense  numbers 
of  slaves  and  clients  who,  even  when  they  had  no  votes,  exer- 
cised a moral  influence  and  more  than  once  cleared  the  forum 
by  physical  force. 

During  all  this  time  wealth  was  concentrating  to  a greater 
and  greater  extent  in  a few  hands,  and  the  mass  of  the  enfran- 
chised citizens,  while  they  wielded  nominally  the  power  of  the 
State,  were,  through  their  poverty,  becoming  more  and  more 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  such  responsible  power.  The  historians 
give  a frightful  picture  of  the  condition  of  Italy  on  the  eve  of 
the  Gracchic  Revolution,  the  utter  abolition  of  the  freeholders, 
the  latifundia  of  the  nobles,  the  ergaslula  in  which  hordes  of 
slaves  were  confined,  the  extent  to  which  the  soil  was  dropping 
out  of  cultivation,  and  the  teeming  poverty-stricken  and  de- 
moralized multitudes  which  thronged  the  cities.  While  externally 
Rome  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world,  her  very  heart  was  being  eaten  out  by  the  poverty 
and  demoralization  of  the  mass  of  the  enfranchised  at  home 
and  the  corruption  in  high  places,  the  political  foulness  which 
that  state  of  things  produced.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mommsen 
that  Rome  would  then  have  fallen,  or  the  State  have  resolved 
itself  into  a despotism,  but  for  the  new  lease  of  life,  life  based, 
theoretically  at  least,  on  popular  sovereignty  by  the  great 
changes  introduced  by  the  Gracchi. 

Turning  now  to  the  history  of  England,  we  find  that  on  the 
cessation  of  royalty  as  a prime  factor  in  the  State  political  power 
was  exercised  chiefly  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  its 
power  was  largely  shared  by  the  Upper  Chamber.  Speaking 
generally,  their  power  resembled  that  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  of  Roman  history,  for  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  until  the  first  Reform  Bill,  was  really  the  representative 
of  the  aristocratic  class.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
English  aristocracy  succeeded  in  securing  the  absolute  ownership 
of  the  soil  and  in  imposing  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  the 
burthen  of  public  taxation.  The  creation  and  growth  of  the 
tribunitial  authority,  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  the  high 
offices  of  State,  the  transference  of  political  power  to  the 
Comitia  Tributa  is  paralleled  in  English  history  by  the  two 
great  Reform  Bills,  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  and  the 
Reform  Bill  now  pending.  The  parallel  is  made  more  striking 
by  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  growth  of  popular  power  in  the 
English  Constitution  has  conveyed  no  menace  to  property.  Wealth  ~ 
and  rank  have  coalesced  and  agreed  to  divide  political  power, 
and  the  unpropertied  many  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement. 
But  if  we  w^re  to  distrust  the  results  of  speculation  founded  upon 
the  nature  of  things,  and  on  the  improbability  that  those  who  have 
all  power  and  no  property  will  for  ever  refrain  from  using  their 
power  so  as  to  seize  property,  there  is  the  example  of  the  State 
of  Rome  which,  arriving  at  this  epoch  in  its  development,  wit- 
nessed resolute  and  frequent  assaults  by  the  many  upon  the 
property  in  which  before  they  were  content  to  believe  that  they 
had  no  share  or  right.  The  socialistic  mqvement  in  Rome  took 
two  forms,  one  a demand  for  agrarian  legislation,  the  other  a 
demand  for  corn  to  be  supplied  gratis  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
In  England  the  demand  for  agrarian  legislation  is  rising — has 
arisen  in  Ireland.  The  parallel  to  the  other  demand  of  the 
Roman  populace  is,  to  a certain  extent,  already  supplied.  One 
of  the  first  results  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  enabling  any  destitute  citizen  to  demand  as 
of  right  the  privilege  of  being  maintained  when  destitute.  The 
extension  of  the  system  of  outdoor  relief,  free  schools,  public 
baths,  parks,  libraries,  and  other  boons  of  a similar  character, 
perhaps  free  emigration,  free  tickets  for  working  men  on  the 
railways  will  form  the  future  development  of  that  tendency 
and  those  demands  of  the  English  masses  which  in  Rome 
resulted  in  “ free  bread  and  free  Circensian  games.” 

But  agrarian  legislation  in  Rome  and  the  development  of 
State  assistance  and  State  tribute  to  the  poor  did  not  arrest 
the  onward  march  of  anarchy,  rather  facilitated  its  progress, 
until  ere  long  the  forum  became  the  battlefield  of  contending 
parties,  political  disputes  were  fought  out  by  sword  and  spear, 
all  Italy  was  convulsed,  and  the  State  preserved  only  by  the 
establishment  of  a military  despotism. 
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Now,  if  the  parallel  between  Roman  and  English  history 
has  been  so  remarkable  and  in  the  main  strictly  preserved  down 
to  the  present  moment,  how  can  we  fail  to  anticipate  the  pre- 
servation of  the  parallel  in  the  future?  Rank  and  wealth  in 
England  have  far  less  intrinsic  strength  than  they  had  in  Rome. 
The  Roman  noble  and  millionaire  had  hundreds  of  armed  slaves 
in  his  service,  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  age  compelled 
him  to  treat  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  their  loyalty  and 
attachment.  Moreover,  the  wealthy  Roman  took  care  to  attach 
to  himself  by  hospitalities,  gifts  and  boons  of  various  kinds,  large 
numbers  of  clients  and  dependents,  not  slaves,  who  were  ready 
to  support  him  and  his  order  in  moments  of  peril.  Thus  the 
aristocratic  and  plutocratic  party  were  able  to  suppress  and 
kill  the  Gracchi,  and  subsequently,  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
to  clear  the  forum,  and  by  armed  force  *and  violence  to  secure 
the  election  to  the  principal  offices  in  the  State  of  their  own 
representatives  and  friends.  What  power  similar  to  this  do 
rank  and  wealth  command  at  the  present  moment  in  England  ? 
Is  it  not  plain  that  they  trust  altogether  to  the  vis  inertice  of 
the  masses  in  England,  their  incapacity  for  organization,  and 
the  fact  that  hitherto,  at  all  events,  they  have  never  attempted 
seriously  to  wield  their  political  power  as  an  engine  for  assaults 
upon  property?  Yet  so  powerful  in  such  a state  of  society  are 
the  forces  of  anarchy,  that  in  spite  of  their  armed  slaves  and 
loyal  clientele,  the  governing  classes  in  Rome  were  overpowered. 
Hungry,  greedy,  and  lawless  mobs  triumphed,  and  to  save 
themselves  and  the  State  from  a common  ruin,  they  were 
obliged  to  stoop  to  the  yoke  of  a ferocious  tyranny  which 
crushed  freedom  and  civilization  all  the  world  over,  all  but 
interrupted  the  continuity  of  history,  and  went  nigh  to  the 
reduction  of  Europe  to  a state  of  primeval  barbarism. 

The  political  writings  of  Carlyle  are  not  as  well  known  or 
studied  as  his  wonderful  prescience  and  insight  deserve  that 
they  should  be.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  his  essay  Shooting 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  after , he  recommends  the  English 
land-owning  aristocracy  to  adopt  as  one  of  the  means  of  self- 
preservation  and  of  the  preservation  of  the  State  the  adoption 
of  a method  comparable  to  that  by  which  the  Roman  aristocracy 
gathered  around  them  from  the  prevailing  anarchy  a body  of 
staunch  and  loyal  adherents,  and  enabled  them  at  least  to  delay 
the  final  downfall.  Carlyle  advised  the  landowners  to  so  organize 
their  estates  and  the  people  upon  their  estates,  that  when  the 
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evil  days  arrived  they  should  be  able  to  strike  in  with  the 
strong  hand.  44  You/*  said  he  in  effect,  11  are  absolute  masters 
of  the  soil.  You  can  remove  this  man  and  introduce  that.  You 
can  make  such  rules,  stipulations,  and  conditions  as  you  please; 
being  absolute  masters  of  the  soil.  You  may  become  mere  rent 
extractors,  in  which  case  you  will  have  no  power,  or  you  may 
make  yourselves  rcguli  petty  kings,  each  man  in  his  own  little 
realm,  and  by  force  or  tact  or  kindness  organize  beneath  and 
around  you  a body  of  loyal  men,  upon  whose  fidelity  you  can 
rely.  To  do  this  you  will  probably  have  to  give  up  your  yachts 
and  youE  race-horses,  your  palaces  in  London,  and  your  much 
lavish  expenditure  on  that  which  profiteth  not  But  when 
anarchy  raises  her  hundred  heads  in  the  land,  you  can  combine, 
and  with  armed  men  present  yourselves  at  the  polling  booths 
and  ballot  boxes,  saying,  4 Here  are  we  ; we  intend  to  vote  too ; 
and  if  there  is  a little  fighting  to  be  done,  we  at  all  events  are 
not  afraid  to  have  our  skins  scratched/  ” I am  not  aware  that 
any  landowner  took  Carlyle’s  advice.  The  time  for  any  action 
of  the  kind  has  gone  by,  and  to-day  the  tenants  of  the  territorial 
aristocracy  are  quite  ready  to  strike  in  with  socialistic  England 
and  demand  the  abolition  of  that  absolute  power  which,  while 
it  was  yet  theirs,  Carlyle  advised  the  landowners  to  utilize  with 
a view  to  such  exigencies  as  are  now  arising. 

That  source  of  strength  is  now  practically  gone.  The 
agrarian  and  socialistic  forces  are  now  too  wide  awake,  too 
suspicious,  powerful,  and  alert  to  permit  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owners  such  an  exertion  of  their  power  as  would  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  while  the  anarchists'would  perceive 
in  such  action  a direct  menace  to  themselves.  This,  like  all 
Carlyle’s  advice,  was  either  laughed  at  or  ignored.  So  utterly 
alien  indeed  was  that  counsel  to  a generation  steeped  and  rotting 
in  the  notion  that  to-morrow  would  be  as  to-day,  only  much  more 
abundant,  and  that  property  was  as  sure  as  the  sun  and  as  steadfast 
as  the  everlasting  hills,  that  I remember  a Conservative  journal, 
as  generally  intelligent  as  the  Saturday  Review , maundering  in 
and  around  those  passages  of  the  essay,  and  finally  declaring  that 
doubtless  a writer  so  clever  as  Carlyle  had  therein  some  meaning; 
but  that  after  close  study  and  careful  examination  it  had  failed 
to  discover  it  The  Land  League  of  Ireland,  the  Welsh  Land 
League,  the  English  Tenant  Farmers’  Alliance,  the  Democratic 
Confederacy,  the  sale  of  Progress  and  Poverty , have  doubtless 
since  then  awakened  the  eyes  of  landholders  to  the  peril  in 
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which  they  stand.  That  peril  is  greater  than  they  imagine. 
They  believe  that  property  is  so  diffused  that  to  attack  any  one 
description  of  property  successfully  would  unite  all  holders  of 
property  and  check  revolution.  But  the  agrarian  party  differen- 
tiate clearly  between  land  the  creation  of  nature,  and  property 
which  is  created  by  the  hands  of  men.  Moreover,  Carlyle 
distinctly  informed  the  landowners  that  if  they  supposed 
revolution  to  come  to  a head  in  England,  and  Chartist 
Parliaments  to  come  together,  it  was  upon  the  land  that  the 
taxes  would  be  laid,  and  he  showed,  too,  how  and  why  such  a 
policy  would  be  adopted,  thus  anticipating  the  reasoning  of 
Henry  George.  In  conclusion,  I would  advise  all  Conservative 
statesmen  and  politicians  to  buy,  if  they  have  not,  Carlyle’s 
political  essays,  and  study  the  same  day  and  night,  for  the 
counsel  which  will  save  England,  was  given  by  that  man,  who 
was  repudiated  alike  by  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals*  The 
advice  to  landowners  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  tenants  is 
but  an  outwork  of  the  great  system  of  government  and  policy 
there  drawn  out,  and  which  has  most  incomprehensibly  failed  to 
secure  even  criticism  at  the  hands  of  modem  English  writers 
and  speakers.  Yet  Carlyle  was  admittedly  a man  of  genius, 
and  was  moreover  one  who,  as  all  recognized  from  his  conver- 
sation, took  a burning  interest  in  the  great  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  hour.  He  loved  England  with  his  whole  heart, 
as  is  evident  from  his  writings,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  such  a man  should  give  ill-considered  advice, 
How  then  happens  it  that  while  Mill  and  Bentham,  Ricardo,  and 
Cliffe- Leslie,  and  such  minor  lights  were  hailed  as  political 
illuminants,  and  while  Henry  George  is  closely  studied  to-day, 
the  political  writings  of  such  an  intellectual  Titan  as  Thomas 
Carlyle  are  compelled  to  lie  in  cold  oblivion  and  to  rot. 

A.  CLIVE. 
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Day  was  breaking  as  we  came  on  deck  to  see  the  entrance  to 
the  magnificent  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  scene  that  burst 
upon  our  view,  was  grand,  solemn,  and  imposing.  The  coast- 
line was  formed  of  a chain  of  wild,  dark-coloured  mountains, 
covered  with  clouds  round  their  base,  while  single  peaks  above 
glowed  like  diamonds  in  the  sunshine.  Ahead  of  us  the  land 
receded,  discovering  as  we  approached  two  rocky  islets,  one 
of  them  crowned  by  a lighthouse.  Presently  we  began  to  see 
houses  perched  here  and  there  among  the  crescent  of  hills,  the 
streets  climbing  as  far  as  they  could  and  ending  amidst  the 
trees.  Even  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  could  not  light  up  the 
sombre  outlines  of  the  towering  summits  of  Gabia,  Tijuca, 
Corcovado,  and  Sugar  Loaf.  It  was  a panorama  that  seen 
for  the  first  time  seemed  as  though  Nature  could  never  frame 
anything  more  wayward  or  picturesque. 

At  every  instant,  as  the  steamer  advanced  into  the  bay,  the 
scene  changed  like  a kaleidoscope;  the  mountains  moved  one 
behind  another,  till  we  got  full  view  of  the  city,  with  the  Organ 
mountains  (some  of  whose  peaks  are  7,000  or  8,000  feet  over 
sea  level)  in  the  background,  and  the  middle  distance  occupied 
by  several  islands  bristling  with  batteries. 

Sugar  Loaf  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  picture,  and 
rises  to  a height  of  3,200  feet.  Immediately  behind  is  the 
Corcovado  or  Humpbacked,  quite  close  to  Gabia.  This  latter 
looks  as  if  surrounded  by  a castellated  wall,  and  is  known  to 
English  sailors  by  the  name  of  Lord  Hood’s  Nose.  The  peak 
of  Santa  Cruz  is  on  the  right  of  the  bay,  overlooking  a fort 
of  granite  walls  mounting  a hundred  guns.  All  the  navies  of 
the  world  might  anchor  in  this  land-locked  bay,  which  is  one 
hundred  miles  round.  Ferry-steamers  cross  in  all  directions 
to  the  various  suburbs  that  lie  along  the  water’s  edge,  or  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills,  clad  with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  War 
vessels  and  merchantmen  displayed  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and 
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ran  great  risk  from  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  during  three 
months  in  the  year.  We  were  cautioned  not  to  sleep  even  one 
night  in  the  city,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  mountain  suburbs 
of  Tijuca  or  Petropolis. 

Rio  Janeiro  is  the  largest  city  in  South  America,  and  has  a 
population  including  the  suburbs  of  four  hundred  thousand  souls. 
It  was  founded  in  1556  by  the  French  adventurer,  Nicholas 
Durand  de  Villegagnon,  Knight  of  Malta,  who  had  previously 
saved  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  English  cruisers,  and  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  day.  The  fort  that 
bears  his  name  in  the  bay  marks  the  spot  where  he  arrived 
with  the  two  small  vessels  of  his  command,  which  had  been 
fitted  out  by  Coligny  on  the  understanding  that  Rio  Janeiro 
was  to  become  an  asylum  for  Huguenots.  Villegagnon  had 
only  eighty  men,  and  his  settlement  was  destroyed  in  1560 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  built  a city  here  in  1 565  and  called 
it  San  Sebastian,  from  the  Saint’s  day,  20th  of  January,  at 
the  same  time  calling  the  bay  Rio  Janeiro,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  a river.  The  city  is  a queer  mixture  of  ancient  and 
modern  houses,  and  the  public  buildings  are  not  worthy  of  any 
attention.  The  streets  are  narrow,  badly  paved  and  gloomy, 
and  filled  with  groups  of  powerful  negroes  carrying  loads  of 
coffee,  or  other  heavy  burdens,  and  singing  as  they  go  along. 
Rua  Ouvidor  is  the  Regent  Street  of  the  place,  but  even 
here,  when  a carriage  came  along,  we  were  obliged  to  step 
into  a doorway  to  allow  it  to  pass.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
shops,  and  the  windows  are  filled  with  the  most  exquisite 
fans  and  headdresses  made  from  the  feathers  of  the  birds  of 
the  forests,  and  articles  of  jewellery  composed  of  the  splendid, 
green-hued  beetles  so  common  in  Brazil. 

The  market-place  is  close  to  the  waterside,  and  presents  a 
curious  sight  in  the  early  morning,  filled  with  hawkers  of 
different  wares,  and  little  stalls  presided  over  by  handsome 
negresses  shining  like  mahogany,  dressed  in  the  gayest  colours 
and  wearing  quantities  of  beads  round  their  necks  : they  remind 
one  of  so  many  turbaned  sultanas  as  they  sit  under  their  huge 
white  umbrellas  and  dispense  their  various  fruits.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  best  supplied  market  in  the  world  as  regards  fruit, 
having  an  abundance  of  pine  apples,  oranges,  and  bananas 
all  the  year,  besides  the  mango  cajii,  custard  apple,  prickly 
pears,  nispetor  and  innumerable  other  fruits  hardly  known  in 
England. 
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Nothing  surprises  the  stranger  more  than  to  see  the  amount 
of  business  that  is  done  by  street  hawkers,  who  seem  to  sefl 
everything.  Sometimes  it  is  a man  with  a lot  of  poultry  strung 
round  his  neck,  or  another  carrying  a pile  of  ready-made 
clothing  on  their  heads,  another  with  a tray  of  cakes,  and  all 
shouting  in  different  tones. 

Rio  Janeiro  possesses  the  largest  hospital  in  the  world,  the 
Mater  Misericordiae,  founded  by  the  old  Portuguese  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  receives  sixteen  thousand  patients 
yearly,  and  is  admirably  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  lower  classes  of  Brazil  live  principally  upon  salted  fish 
called  perecu,  and  farinha.  The  plant  from  which  this  comes  is 
known  to  us  as  Cassava.  "The  tubers  are  shaped  like  sweet 
potatoes,  and  are  a foot  or  more  in  length.  They  are  divested 
of  their  thick  rind,  and  grated  upon  stones,  after  which  the 
mass  is  placed  in  a slender  bag  of  rattan  six  feet  in  length; 
to  this  a large  stone  is  appended,  and  the  consequent  extension 
producing  a contraction  of  the  sides,  the  juice  is  expressed 
The  juice  is  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  is  highly  volatile  The 
last  operation  is  the  drying,  which  is  effected  in  large  iron  pan* 
the  preparation  being  constantly  stirred.  When  finished,  it  is 
called  farinha  or  flour.  In  appearance  it  resembles  dried  crumbs 
of  bread.  It  is  packed  in  loose  baskets  lined  with  palm-leaves, 
and  is  the  substitute  for  bread  and  vegetables/' 

The  nearest  suburb  of  Rio,  Botofogo,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming,  being  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  bay : the  tramway 
took  us  through  a succession  of  country  houses  which  were 
almost  overshadowed  by  gigantic  fuchsias  of  every  colour,  violet 
bougainvillas,  yellow  alamandas,  and  bignonias  of  every  colour 
The  blood-red  pontsettias,  which  in  England  are  little  plants, 
here  are  fifteen  feet  high,  with  crimson  stars  a couple  of  feet 
in  diameter.  The  hedges  were  composed  of  the  most  lovely 
plants,  many  of  which  are  exiles  in  Kew  Gardens,  living  an 
artificial  existence  in  the  green-houses,  and  supplying  but  feeble 
types  of  the  glories  of  the  tropics,  yet  even  there  producing 
impressions  on  every  cultivated  mind.  But  how  powerless  one 
is  to  describe  the  love  for  these  beautiful  creations  which  springs 
up  in  the  heart  when  one  sees  them  in  their  own  primeval  home. 
Their  exquisite  attributes  of  painting  and  perfume  addressing 
themselves  directly  to  our  more  refined  feelings,  while  they 
direct  upwards  our  thoughts  to  God. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  are  unrivalled  in  the  world  on 
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account  of  the  famous  avenue  of  palms  which  is  half  a mile 
long,. the  palms  rising  on  each  side  to  more  than  one  hundred 
feet,  and  producing  an  effect  that  is  indescribable.  An  American 
traveller  very  aptly  compared  them  to  Corinthian  pillars,  sup- 
porting the  blue  vault  of  Heaven.  But  for  this  avenue  a botanical 
garden  would  be  almost  out  of  place  in  a country  so  marvel- 
lously endowed  by  nature. 

Nature  is  but  the  name  for  an  effect 
Whose  cause  is  God. 

Near  the  Gardens  is  the  Hotel  de  Estrangeiros,  which  is 
much  frequented  by  Europeans,  being  away  from  the  malaria 
of  the  city. 

The  best  place  where  one  can  spend  a few  days  is  at  Tijuca, 
fifteen  miles  inland  on  the  mountain  of  that  name,  about  1,200 
feet  in  elevation.  We  took  the  tramway  at  the  Praza  San 
Francisco  and  passed  through  a number  of  gardens  and  orange 
groves  in  the  ascent  to  Andrahy,  where  the  tramway  stopped, 
and  we  had  to  hire  a carriage  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  The 
road  followed  a succession  of  precipices,  disclosing  at  every  turn 
the  most  enchanting  views,  the  precipices  being  at  times  five 
hundred  feet : this  road  was  made  by  an  English  engineer  named 
Mr.  Ginty,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  South  America. 
After  a thousand  different  turns  we  reached  the  highest  terrace 
overlooking  the  city  and  bay,  and  stretched  before  us  lay  a 
picture  that  for  richness  of  colouring,  variety  of  form,  and 
brilliancy  of  effect  may  challenge  anything  else  in  the  world, 
and  still  towering  above  us  were  some  peaks  covered  with  vege- 
tation, others  barren,  stern,  and  wild. 

The  English  hotel  at  Tijuca,  which  was  established  forty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Bennett,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
spots  in  the  world,  the  gardens  extending  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  with  numerous  waterfalls  and  trickling  streams,  over 
which  monarchs  of  the  forests  throw  cool  shadows,  sheltering 
as  it  were  the  exquisite  ferns  which  in  this  lovely  country  every- 
where abound.  Amongst  them  I found  the  beautiful  ivy-leaved 
doryopteris,  the  achantum  and  thumbergia^  all  mixed  up 
together  in  the  most  delightful  confusion,  and  serving  as  a 
foil  for  the  brilliant  crimson  of  the  cactus  flowers,  the  camelias 
(which  are  here  fifteen  feet  high),  white  roses,  yellow  lilies 
and  hundreds  of  other  flowers  too  numerous  to  mention.  Many 
of  the  ferns  seem  to  grow  on  the  trees  and  form  veils  of 
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green  lace  floating  about  with  every  waft  of  air.  Innumerable 
humming  birds  and  butterflies  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  flit 
about  amidst  the  flowers.  And  now  we  come  upon  great, 
glowing,  wonderfully-formed,  many-hued  orchids,  squatted  like 
animated  beings  upon  shaggy  trunks  of  trees,  and  covering 
their  ugliness  with  their  own  beautiful  flowers. 

Beneath  one  of  the  cascades,  sheltered  by  bamboos,  a 
swimming  bath  is  made  for  ladies.  We  were  most  comfortable 
at  the  hotel,  my  bedroom  window  overlooked  a most  romantic 
glen,  the  music  of  the  waterfalls  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night ; 
the  mountains  rose  on  all  sides  and  were  covered  with  giant 
palms  and  trees  of  every  kind. 

After  two  days*  rest  we  ascended  Pedra  Bonita,  the  road  to 
which  passed  by  the  famous  Chinese  view,  which  takes  its  name 
from  some  Chinamen  who  were  brought  over  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  tea,  and  afterwards  employed  in  making  this  part  of 
the  road.  The  climbing  of  the  mountain  in  the  hot  sun  was 
very  trying,  and  before  reaching  the  top  Mr.  White,  who  was 
our  guide,  bandaged  my  eyes  and  led  me  by  the  hand  to  the 
summit.  When  my  eyes  were  uncovered  I stood  and  gazed  in 
speechless  wonder  at  the  glorious  picture  that  was  spread  two 
thousand  feet  below  us.  Looking  north  we  could  see  Cape 
Frio,  and  all  along  the  coast  the  Atlantic  waves  dashed  upon 
the  rocks,  where  the  white  foam  formed  a kind  of  barrier 
between  the  blue  water  and  the  deep  green  of  the  forest 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  the  great  Tijuca  waterfall,  where 
a magnificent  sheet  of  water  leaps  from  the  cliff  and  is  lost  in 
the  thick  foliage  below,  while  the  roar  of  the  fall  breaks  the 
surrounding  stillness  and  is  echoed  in  the  woods.  Snakes  of 
a dangerous  kind  are  very  numerous : one  of  our  party  killed 
a coral  one  beautifully  coloured,  with  golden  bars  at  distances 
of  three  inches.  There  are  no  singing  birds,  but  plenty  of 
parrots  of  every  size.  A recent  traveller  tells  an  amusing  story 
of  one  of  these  birds  which  had  escaped  confinement. 

“While  travelling  through  the  forest,  extraordinary  noises 
from  a flock  of  parrots  attracted  our  attention.  At  one  instant 
all  was  hushed ; then  broke  forth  a perfect  Babel  of  screams, 
suggestive  of  the  clamour  of  a flock  of  crows  and  jays  about  a 
helpless  owl.  It  might  be  that  the  parrots  had  beleaguered  one 
of  these  sun-blinded  enemies,  or  perhaps  the  assembly  had  met 
to  canvass  some  momentous  point — the  overbearing  conduct 
of  the  arrasias,  or  the  growing  insolence  of  the  paroquets.  Guns 
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in  hand,  we  crept  silently  towards  them,  and  soon  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  excitement.  Conspicuously  mounted  upon  a 
tree-top  stood  a large  green  parrot,  while  around  him,  upon 
adjacent  branches  were  collected  a host  of  his  compeers.  There 
was  a pause.  1 On,  Pedro,  on  ! ' came  down  from  the  tree-tops, 
and  a burst  of  imitative  shrieks  and  vociferous  applause  followed. 
* Ha,  ha,  ha,  Papaquyzi — ha ! * and  he  spread  his  wings  and 
began  to  dance  on  his  perch  with  emphasis.  The  effect  upon 
the  auditory  Was  prodigious,,  and  all  sorts  of  rapturous  con- 
tortions were  testifying  their  intelligence,  when  some  suspicious 
eye  spied  our  hiding-place,  and  the  affrighted  birds  hurried  off, 
their  borrowed  notes  of  joy  ludicrously  changed  to  natural  notes 
of  alarm.  Poll,  with  his  stock  of  Portuguese,  was  founding  a 
new  school  among  the  parrots.” 

Inferior  only  to  Tijuca  is  the  other  famous  suburb,  Petropolis, 
the  residence  of  the  Court  in  summer,  distant  forty  miles  from 
Rio,  in  the  heart  of  the  Organ  mountains.  We  crossed  the 
bay  in  a little  steamer  from  the  custom-house,  and  landed  at 
the  station  of  the  Maua  railway,  which  conveyed  us  to  Raiz  da 
Serra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Organ  mountains.  Here  there  was 
a mail  coach  to  take  us  to  Petropolis,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  zig-zag  road,  the  mountain-side  being  so  preci- 
pitous that  looking  down  we  could  see  other  carriages  apparently 
under  us,  the  road  consisting  of  a number  of  terraces  cut  in 
the  rock  one  over  another  to  a height  of  2,600  feet  Every 
hundred  feet  that  we  ascended  the  view  become  more  beautiful, 
the  wall  of  granite  still  rising  above  us  in  appalling  majesty. 
It  was  evening  when  we  reached  Petropolis,  which  lies  em- 
bosomed in  the  mountains,  with  a stream  flowing  through  the 
centre  filled  with  exquisite  ferns.  At  one  end  is  the  Emperor's 
Palace,  built  like  an  Italian  villa,  and  on  each  side  the  hills 
are  studded  with  houses  of  the  Brazilian  nobility  or  foreign 
diplomatists.  The  place  was  originally  a German  colony,  and 
one  of  the  colonists  still  lives,  who  carves  beautiful  ornaments 
from  the  wood  of  the  coffee-tree.  This  i$  a famous  place  for 
butterflies,  of  which  it  is  said  there  are  eight  thousand  different 
kinds. 

Since  visiting  Brazil  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  most  of 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  but 
neither  the  Golden  Horn  of  Constantinople,  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
not  even  Palermo,  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  Rio  Janeiro. 

M.  MULHALL. 
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'Mid  the  night  watches  on  my  lonely  bed, 

Or  musing  to  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 

And  many  an  empty  hour,  or  fancy  fed, 

Thoughts  various  and  unbidden  come  to  me,  _ 
Pass  like  to  shadows  o’er  a field  of  grain, 

Yet  something  leave  of  sadness  in  their  train. 

To  think  that  mortals,  for  immortal  souls 
Destined  to  answer,  should  from  first  to  last 
Sport  with  the  years  as  they  would  play  at  bowls. 
Their  stake  Salvation,  with  such  freedom  cast — 
Satan  for  backfriend — and  arch  Death,  so  staid. 
Recording  umpire  till  the  games  are  play’d. 

Seems  it  but  yesterday  that  they  were  young, 

And  all  the  world  but  for  their  pleasure  made. 
Who  now  gaze  back  those  sunny  scenes  among, 
From  forth  the  present’s  uncongenial  shade, — 
How  oft  our  good  we  know  for  what  it  was. 

But  when  we  view  it  in  the  past,  alas ! 

So  judge  we  better  this  or  that  one’s  worth. 

His  all  of  goodness  or  of  mind  or  heart, 

Who  moves  no  more  amongst  us  on  the  earth, 

For  that  we  henceforth  are  a world  apart, — 

Our  globe  itself,  with  all  things  there  that  are, 
View’d  from  the  welkin  were  a shining  star ; 
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Despite  its  manifold  misdeeds  and  woes, 

Its  hates  and  wars  and  lust  and  blasphemy, 

The  darkness  that  as  light  is  unto  those 

Who  wantonly  pursue  what  they  should  flee, 

The  light  that’s  darkness  unto  souls  whose  pride 
Doth  follow  human  wisdom  for  their  guide. 

To  think  no  abject  of  the  hulks  or  jail, 

No  hapless  wretch  who  on  the  scaffold  dies, 

But  smiles  and  joyful  tears  his  birth  did  hail, 

And  fond  caresses  lull  his  welcome  cries  ; 

That  some  born  heir  to  all  a grand  estate 
Now  stands  a beggar  at  its  alien  gate ! 

Dragged  ever  downward  by  their  lengthening  chain, 
Each  link  a sin,  more  heavy  than  the  last, 
Wrought  of  rough  evil  with  a might  and  main 
Of  practised  will,  and  clinch’d  of  scorn  full  fast, — 
Down  to  the  shadow  of  the  gates  of  Hell, 

Whence  what  may  rescue  short  of  miracle  ? 

Yet,  ah  ! how  different  all  might  have  been  ! 

For,  certes,  there  be  many  who  are  more 
Disfigured  of  foul  fate,  and  rags  obscene 
Of  fretted  passions,  than  corrupt  at  core — 

As  underneath  the  grime  and  rust  and  mould 
Lurks  oft  a thing  of  silver  or  of  gold. 

While  virtue  often  is  but  fine  disdain, 

A self-deluding  selfishness ; free  will, 

That  shrinks  from  evil,  fearing  more  the  pain 
Than  for  its  own  sake  loving  goodness  still ; 
Philanthropy,  that  with  a hand  so  dose 
Retails  the  bounties  it  received  in  gross. 
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There  are,  forsooth ! such  natures  have  I known. 
Who  for  the  poor  a modest  meal  provide, 

Thereby  the  better  to  enjoy  their  own, 

Made  all  of  dainties  of  the  world  supplied  ; — 
Compounding  thus,  as  they  do  deem,  for  God’s 
Full  plenty  by  a largess  of  the  pods ! 

Virtue  impatient  of  a brother’s  vicef 

Too  pure  to  touch  his  noisome  garb  of  sin  ; 

That  of  one’s  self  is  not  free  sacrifice, 

Ne’er  counting  some  reward  thereby  to  win, 

Is  not  true  virtue,  but  vain-glory,  worse 
Than  half  the  crimes  it  calls  on  God  to  curse. 

To  think  what  victims  fall  to  that  fell  pair, 

Envy  and  hatred,  once  within  the  soul’s 
Clean  garnish’d  room  they  make  their  loathsome  lair, 
Twin  fiends  whose  shafts,  tho’  certain  of  their  goals, 
Or  ever  they  be  launch’d  first  rend  the  heart, 

And  leave  a mortal  poison  as  they  part. 

Envy  of  riches,  whose  insatiate  thirst 

But  owns  from  much  a craving  want  for  more  ; 
The  dread  of  being  accounted  least  or  worst, 

The  restless  pique  and  heartache  to  be  poor, — 
The  poorest  how  full  rich,  did  they  but  know, 

In  wealth  beyond  earth’s  treasures  to  bestow ! 

Is  it  not  written  they  have  God  for  Friend  ? 

So  they  would  deign  the  guerdon  to  receive 
Of  love  and  mercy  He  were  fain  to  send, 

As  recompense  for  all  wherefor  they  grieve, 

Who  still  their  souls  would  barter  for  a mess 
Of  mercenary  pottage,  or  for  less. 
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The  rich  how  poor ! devoid  e’en  pittance  small 
Wherewith  a bare  subsistence  to  procure 
Of  that  one  food,  so  cheap,  yet  best  of  all. 

Their  souls  to  rescue  from  starvation  sure, 
Who  of  their  hoards  not  freely  yield  and  fain, 
Wealth  paramount  and  tenfold  to  obtain. 

Bane  of  the  world  is  that  insensate  love 
Of  pride,  and  hatred  of  humility ; 

Man’s  yearning  to  be  one  with  and  above 
His  betters,  who,  no  more  content  than  he, 
Still,  childlike,  hanker  for  some  moon  or  star, 
And  to  be  something  other  than  they  are. 

There  are  who  rather  make  believe  to  live 
Than  of  existence  aim  and  end  fulfil ; 

Who  scorn  or  miss  its  great  prerogative, 

And  none  of  all  its  sweetnesses  distil, 

Feigning  vitality  that’s  naught  at  all, 

Like  withered  leaves  which  flutter  as  they  fall. 

Who  labour  look  with  envy  and  distress 

On  those  who  still,  unseen,  wear  oft  a chain  ; 
Doom’d  to  the  galleys  of  hard  idleness, 

More  irksome  .far  than  toil  of  hand  or  brain ; 
Fortune,  who  seems  to  favour  but  a few, 

Is  no  such  partial  jade,  if  we  but  knew. 

Not  unto  all  are  this  world’s  goods ; to  all 
As  little  is  it  given  to  be  wise, 

Even  in  what  we  mortals  wisdom  call, 

That  oft  is  only  folly  in  disguise ; 

Wealth,  wisdom,  honour,  so  they  fell  to  one 
And  all  alike,  in  very  sooth  were  none ! 

VOL.  xxxii.  1 1 
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Let  demagogues  their  nightmare  programme  plead. 
Philosophers  their  theories  uncouth 
Of  life  and  living,  doom’d  to  supersede 

And  triumph  o’er  the  old ; but  this  for  truth : 

Say  they  that  man  of  his  own  destiny 
Is  cause  and  lord,  I tell  them  that  they  lie ! 

Not  every  plant  is  born  to  be  a flower, 

While  some  are  only  weeds ; though  one  and  all 
Be  portion’d  ever  with  a various  dower. 

Sometimes  unown’d,  and  often  deem’d  but  small, — 
Full  many  a berh,  with  healing  virtue  stored, 

By  man  is  trodden  under  and  ignored. 

Co-equal,  and  humanity  were  o’er ; 

Love’s  fountains  would  dry  up,  Hope  droop  and 
fade, 

And  Charity,  God’s  proxy  now  no  more. 

Wing  back  to  Heaven  its  all-superfluous  aid; 
Mutual  dependance  is  the  bonds  that  bind 
Together  all  the  millions  of  mankind. 

To  think  that  men  the  living  God  forswear, 

Who  yet  set  up  another  worse  than  dead, 

And  worship  it,' and  count  for  fools  whoe’er, 

At  sound  of  trumpet,  fail  to  bow  the  head 
Before  the  hoisted  calf — made,  burnish’d,  deck’d, 

All  out  of  naught  save  their  own  intellect ! 

Men  of  the  mighty  mind,  that  doth  create 
New  worlds  of  wonder  and  the  old  destroy, 

Them  leaving  tenantless  and  desolate ; — 

“ Creeds,  knowledge,  aspirations,  instinct,  joy, 

All  were  corrupt  and  wrong,”  cry  they,  “ and  we 
Have  framed  the  new  true  Order.  Q.  E.  D.” 
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Minds  of  the  gorgeous  intellect,  that  hues 
Of  strange  and  striking  brilliancy  displays, 

Envy  of  many  a wight,  who  wide-eyed  views 
Their  gaudy  splendours  with  a fond  amaze  ; 

Yet  less  to  love  than  flowers  not  half  so  fine, 

For  lack  of  perfume  of  a grace  Divine. 

Gods  of  the  boundless  will,  resolved  to  rear 
A Babel  to  a heaven  of  their  own, 

Rising  from  firm  foundation,  tier  on  tier, 

Of  concrete  reason  and  fact-flints  alone, — 

What  if  a breath,  soft-breathed  whence  least  they 
thought, 

Topple  it  over,  with  themselves,  to  naught  ? 

O foolish  bee  ! though  free  of  every  flower 
By  wood  and  stream,  or  that  in  garden  blows. 
Choosing  the  nettle  rather  than  the  dower 
Sweet-centred  in  the  bosom  of  the  rose ! 

Yet  is  thy  folly  less  than  theirs,  who  shun 
The  sweetest,  wisest  wisdom  ’neath  the  sun. 

Thrice  foolish  mortals  of  the  Pagan  hive, 

Preferring  sense  to  soul ! who  life  consume, 
Feigning  to  solve  themselves  and  all  alive, 

And  every  secret  of  creation  ; whom 
No  spirit  moves  to  thought  or  fond  desire 

Of  more  than  earth  can  give,  far  lovelier,  higher. 

What  marvel  ? for  how  hardly  should  they  hear 
The  gentle  breathings  of  that  Voice  so  low, 
Alway  to  hearken  in  the  atmosphere 
Surrounding  every  soul  that  lists  or  no, 

Who  drown  its  soft  mellifluous  undertone 
With  loud  and  empty  babble  of  their  own  ? 
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Oh!  simple  sheep!  wide  wandering  o’er  the  hills, 
To  other  pastures,  of  a herbage  strange, 

And  a rank  undergrowth  that  cankers,  kills. 

Led  thither  of  gross  greed,  or  naught  but  change, 
Who,  well  content,  and  from  the  fold  afar, 

The  Shepherd’s  Voice  do  stifle  with  their  baa. 

Oh ! greatness  of  the  littleness  of  map ! 

Oh ! godless  godhead  of  perfections  frail ! 
Fronting  the  universe,  as  he  would  scan 
Its  utmost  limits,  and  its  depths  unveil 
Of  their  unfathomable  mysteries — he, 

A puny  infant  staring  at  the  sea ! 

ROBERT  STEGGALL. 
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The  history  of  the  Catholic  Institute  has  been  brought  down  to 
the  eve  of  the  Annual  Meeting  for  1847,  which  was  held  on  the 
2 1st  of  April,  at  St.  Edward’s  Schools,  in  Great  Windmill  Street. 
At  this  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  a majority  of  the  Bishops, 
the  Secretary  reported  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  had  fallen 
off  by  no  less  a sum  than  £1,200,  reaching  barely  £1,800.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things  the  Vicars  Apostolic  had  expressed 
a wish  that  a special  Education  Committee  of  the  Institute 
should  be  formed,  and  had  determined  that  an  annual  collection 
in  aid  of  Catholic  primary  education  should  be  held  in  all  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  their  respective  districts.  But  the 
feature  of  the  Report  was  the  official  correspondence  with  her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims  to  a 
share  in  the  Government  education  grant,  which  had  been  in 
progress  since  the  summer  of  1 846.  Of  this  correspondence  it 
is  worth  while  to  give  a full  abstract. 

I.  Mr.  Langdale  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  Requests  an  interview  with  a view 
to  calling  attention  to  the  claims  of  Catholics  to  a share  in  the  education 
grant.  (June  15,  1846). 

H.  Sir  R.  Peel  to  Mr.  Langdale.  Every  moment  of  his  time  is  so 
occupied  that  he  must  beg  leave  to  decline  an  interview  for  a few  days. 
(June  16,  1846). 

III.  Mr.  Langdale  to  I^ord  John  Russell.  Encloses  a copy  of  his 
letter  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  urges  upon  his  lordship's  attention  the  claims 
of  Catholic  children.  (August  n,  1846). 

IV.  C.  F.  Gray  to  Mr.  Langdale.  On  behalf  of  Lord  J.  Russell 
acknowledges  receipt  of  the  preceding,  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  (August  20,  1846). 

V.  Mr.  Langdale  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Urges  the  Catholic 
claim  to  a participation  in  the  education  fund,  and  requests  an  interview. 
(August). 

VI.  Lord  Lansdowne  to  Mr.  Langdale.  Acknowledges  receipt  of 
the  preceding  “ on  the  subject  of  which  he  has  already  been  in  com- 
munication with  Lord  John  Russell ; but  respecting  which  he  is  sure 
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Mr.  Langdale  will  feel  that  no  determination  can  be  taken  until  it  has 
been  maturely  considered.”  (“  Saturday  morning.”) 

VII.  Mr.  Langdale  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  Would  be  glad  [after 
waiting  five  months]  to  hear  the  result  of  the  “ mature  consideration  ” 
promised  by  his  Lordship  in  August  last.  (January  23,  1847). 

VIII.  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth  to  Mr.  Langdale.  Is  directed  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  say  that  his  lordship  “ will  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  any  application  accompanied 
with  all  requisite  particulars  which  may  be  made  for  assistance  towards 
the  erection  of  a Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  of  any  other  school.  Their 
lordships  may  thus  be  enabled,  upon  a careful  examination  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  school,  to  determine  whether,  under  their  present 
minutes,  they  can  grant  such  assistance.”  (Feb.  5,  1847). 

IX.  Mr.  Langdale  to . Application  for  aid  to  Catholic  schools 

at  Blackburn.  (Feb.  12,  1847). 

X.  W.  Kay-Shuttleworth  to  Mr.  Langdale.  “ I have  submitted  to  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  [Lord  Lansdowne]  your  letter  dated  the 
lath  inst .,  relating  in  general  terms  to  the  grounds  on  winch  you  seek  aid 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant  towards  the  erection  of  Roman  Catholic 
s:hools  in  the  town  of  Blackburn.”  His  lordship  wishes  to  be  informed 
whether  the  proposed  schools  are  to  be  exclusively  Catholic;  and  if 
not,  what  arrangements,  if  any,  it  is  proposed  to  make  with  a view  to 
the  exemption  of  Protestant  children  who  may  attend  the  schools  from 
the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  there.  (Feb.  18,  1847). 

Will  it  be  believed,  by  the  reader  of  the  italicized  passage 
just  quoted,  that  barely  five  weeks  later  Lord  Lansdowne  wrote 
as  follows  to  that  doughty  champion  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith  ? 

Provision  has  not  been  made  ...  for  the  extension  of  aid  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools;  but  their  lordships  have  not  . . . precluded  them- 
selves from  giving  [such]  aid  . . . where  they  may  deem  it  advisable. 
Only  one  application  of  the  kind  (made  tn  1840)  has  yet  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Council \ and  in  that  case  the  matter 
did  not  proceed  to  a conclusion.  (March,  26,  1847).1 

But  to  return  to  the  official  correspondence  laid  before  the 
meeting. 

1 No  mention  of  this  little  piece  of  Governmental  inconsistency  was  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  but  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet  did  not  let  it  pass.  He 
wrote,  in  the  Tablet  of  the  1st  of  May : “ Conceive — only  conceive — the  possibility  of 
a man  writing  on  March  26,  1847,  that  no  Catholic  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Council,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  1840,  when  he  himself,  only  one  month 
previously,  received,  considered,  and  directed  a reply  to  be  given  to  another  applica- 
tion which  he  knew  to  be  only  one  out  of  many  that  were  waiting  to  be  made ! 
Imagine  a man  carefully  and  elaborately  replying  to  an  application  in  February,  and 
in  March  denying  that  any  such  application  had  been  made  ! ’ 
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XL  Mr.  Langdale  to  Bishop  Walsh.  Encloses  No.  X.  and  asks 
information  and  advice.  (Feb.  19,  1847). 

XII.  Bishop  Walsh  to  Mr.  Langdale  In  reference  to  No.  X the 
Bishops  beg  to  state  that  it  is  not  intended  that  the  schools  at  Black- 
bum  should  be  exclusive,  and  that  any  children  of  Protestant  parents 
who  may  attend  will  be  exempt  from  attendance  at  the  religious 
instructions.  Their  lordships  have  also  had  under  consideration  the 
minutes  of  the  Council  of  Education  (sic)  and  they  will  thank  Mr. 
Langdale  to  obtain  information  on  the  following  points : — (1)  Whether 
Government  intends  to  afford  assistance  for  the  establishment  of  Roman 
Catholic  normal  schools?  and  (2)  Whether  Roman  Catholic  inspectors, 
approved  by  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities,  will  be  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  subject  to  Government  inspection? 
Some  words  are  added  in  reference  to  Catholic  children  in  workhouses 
and  prisons.  (April  14,  1847).  ^ 

XIII.  Mr.  Langdale  to  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth.  Communicates  the 
preceding.  (April  15,  1847). 

XIV.  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth  to  Mr.  Langdale.  His  previous  letter 
(of  the  1 8th  February)  had  been  one  of  preliminary  enquiry.  “My 
lords  had  formed  no  minutes  for  granting  aid  generally  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools.”  The  minutes  of  December,  1839,  prescribed  the 
reading  of  the  “ Authorized  Version  ” of  the  Holy  Scriptures.3  " My 
lords  had  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  altering  the  provisions  of  their 
existing  minutes,  because  they  could  not  thus  provide  for  aid  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  without  unsettling  the  basis  on  which  aid  is 
given  to  other  schools.  Th$y  could  not  deliberate  on  the  terms  of  any 
new  minute  without  the  information  sought  from  you,  which  they  expected 
you  would  give  with  the  authority  of  your  Church  ...  It  is  their  lord- 
ships’  intention  to  deliberate  on  the  important  question  of  preparing 
separate  minutes  whereby  provision  may  be  made  for  the  extension  of 
aid  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  . . . Under  these  circumstances,  I am 
unable  to  furnish  you  with  replies  to  the  two  inquiries  which  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  address  to  me,  until  their  lordships  have  been  enabled  to 
consider  the  terms  of  their  minutes  relating  to  Roman  Catholic  schools.” 
(April  16,  1847). 

XV.  The  Rt  Rev.  Thos.  Griffiths  to  Lord  John  Russell.  Requests 
an  interview  with  Lord  John  Russell  before  the  announcement  of  the 
Government  scheme  for  an  educational  grant  (April  16,  1847).  [Not 
given  in  the  printed  correspondence.] 

XVL  “Lord  John  Russell  presents  his  compliments  to  Bishop 

* It  will  be  observed  that  the  interval  between  the  date  of  this  letter  and  that  of 
No.  XI.  fs  little  less  than  two  months. 

3 This  statement  is  simply  untrue,  as  Mr.  Higginson,  a Unitarian  Minister,  points 
out  in  a letter  to  the  Tablet . The  minutes  of  1839  prescribed  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  restriction  of  this  term  to  the  Authorized  Version  is  a mere  minis- 
terial gloss.  And  in  fact  a grant  had  been  made  in  1840  to  a Catholic  school,  in 
which  of  course  the  Authorized  Version  was  not  used. 
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Griffiths,  and  will  name  a day  for  receiving  the  deputation  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  before  the  introduction  of  any  measure  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  poor  Catholics.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers , however, 
have  no  immediate  intention  of  promulgating  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  that  subject”  (April  17,  1847). 

The  concluding  words  of  Lord  John  Russell's  note  were 
fully  borne  out  by  the  Ministerial  statement  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  following  Monday,  the  19th  of  April. 

According  to  the  minutes  of  1839  [said  the  noble  Lord],  Parlia- 
mentary grants  were  to  be  confined  to  “ schools  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  read  daily.”  By  this  expression  the  A.V.  was  of  course  meant 
Consequently,  Catholic  schools  were  excluded.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment— if  application  were  made — would  entertain  the  question  of  framing 
a new  minute  his  lordship  could  not  undertake  to  say.  He  could  not 
give  his  assent  to  any  proposition  for  granting  State  aid  to  schools  in 
connection  with  monasteries.  However  [he  concluded]  as  the  question 
is  not  before  us,  and  I see  no  occasion  to  raise  it  at  the  present 
moment,  I shall  say  no  more  than  that,  having  referred  to  the  minute 
of  1839,  I do  not  think  it  desirable  to  spend  any  part  of  the  ^100,000 
upon  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic  schools.  (Cheers.) 

Lord  Beaumont  not  unreasonably  observed,  in  the  Upper 
House,  that  “it  required  some  ingenuity  to  place  upon  the 
minute  of  December,  1839,  the  construction  implied,  namely, 
that  no  version  but  the  authorized  version  was  to  be  used  in  the 
schools.”  But  the  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell — notwithstanding 
this  unworthy  quibble — is  on  every  ground  less  surprising  than 
the  extraordinary  statement  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  “ hitherto  no  applications  had  been  made  to 
the  Council  on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholic  schools .”  This  was  telling, 
to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Lucas’s — “ what  the  law  of  libel  and 
the  courtesies  of  life  prevent  us  from  specifying” — with  a 
vengeance.  Yet  Lord  Lansdowne  was  esteemed,  and  on  many 
occasions  showed  himself,  friendly  to  Catholics.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  our  own  slackness  in  urging  our 
demands  not  only  afforded  a plausible  excuse  to  the  President 
of  the  Council  for  following  on  this  occasion  the  shifty  policy  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  but  even  gave  some  colouring  of  truth  to  a 
statement  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  untrue. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  entirely  the  documents  and 
speeches  above  quoted  justify  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Tablet  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  year.  Three  topics  had  then 
been  especially  dwelt  upon  : the  need  of  promptness , of  definite- 
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ness,  and  above  all  of  pressure  ; and  it  is  precisely  this  threefold 
need  which  the  above  correspondence  exemplifies.  How  came 
it  that  two  months  were  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  first  and 
the  second  demand  on  behalf  of  the  Blackburn  schools,  and 
that  the  second  of  these  demands  was  sent  in  less  than  a week 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Government  measure?  How 
came  the  first  demand  to  be  so  far  from  definite  and  explicit  in 
its  terms  that  it  took  two  months  to  recast  it  ? How  came  it 
that  the  Blackburn  demand  was  not  enforced  by  five  hundred 
similar  claims  ? How  came  it  that  the  interview  with  Lord 
John  Russell — an  interview  which,  to  be  of  any  service,  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  19th  of  April — was  not  asked  for 
until  the  16th  ? How  came  it,  lastly,  that  the  matter  had  been 
urged  on  the  attention  of  Ministers  in  so  noiseless  a manner 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  could  stand  up  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament and  deny  that  the  question  had  come  before  the  Council 
at  all  ? 4 These  are  queries  which  might  have  been  more 
profitably  put  than  easily  answered  at  that  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  to  which  it  is  time  that  we  should  return.  The 
date,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  was  the  21st  of  April,  two  days 
after  the  Ministerial  speeches  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

The  reading  of  the  correspondence  with  her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  caused,  we  read,  great  sensation.  It  provided,  of 
course,  the  leading  topic  of  all  the  days  speeches. 

We  have  been  deceived  [said  Bishop  Briggs]  by  her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers;  they  held  out  hopes  to  us,  they  pledged  them- 
selves that  we  should  be  treated  just  as  others  are  who  are  not  attached 
to  the  Established  Church.  Now  they  proclaim  that  the  Catholics  are 
to  be  made  an  exception  to  the  whole  body  of  their  Christian  country- . 
men.  ...  I would  fain  avoid  the  use  of  all  strong  language,  but  we 
have  been  bargained  for  and  sold  to  those  who  sprung  up  yesterday ,5 

I cannot  doubt  [said  Bishop  Sharpies]  that  whatever  feelings  this 
conduct  may  have  excited  in  other  minds,  you  will  share  the  feelings  of 
indignation  which  agitate  mine,  at  the  reply  delivered  last  night  by  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  to  a question  on  this  subject 

4 A friend  urges  that  the  Blackburn  claim  was  sent  in  as  a specimen,  a sort  of 
“test  case.”  This,  of  course,  is  true;  but  Ministers  might  fairly  urge  that  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Government  scheme  we  ought  to  have  placed  in  their  hands 
the  whole,  and  not  merely  a specimen,  of  our  demands.  It  must  I imagine  have  been 
in  this  sense  that  Lord  Lansdowne  denied  that  our  claims  had  come  before  the 
Council. 

8 The  allusion  is  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  had  been  urging  on  the 
Government  the  exclusion  of  Catholic  schools  from  a share  in  the  grant. 
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We  are  told  that  we  cannot  have  any  share  in  the  education  grant  of 
^100,000 : that  we  are  excluded  in  the  hope  that  at  a later  period  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  are  to  be  considered.  In  the  meanwhile  their 
children  are  to  continue  unconsidered  in  the  streets ; and  this  because — 
if  they  would  come  forward  and  declare  their  meaning  openly — because, 
as  the  noble  lord  himself  expresses  it,  there  is  “ a practical  inconveni- 
ence ” to  Government  in  the  Catholics  receiving  any  portion  of  die 
education  grant  ...  I must  say,  my  lord,  that  I am  astonished  at  the 
treatment  which  the  Bishops  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Ministers, 
but  I am  astonished  still  more  at  the  apathy  evinced  by  the  Catholic  body. 
Now,  at  least,  let  us  hope  that  they  will  make  their  voices  heard.  Now, 
at  least,  let  us  show  that  if  we  have  been  timid  and  fearful  we.  are  so  no 
longer. 

Bishop  Brown  expressed  himself  in  yet  stronger  terms.  He 
referred,  with  undisguised  dissatisfaction,  to  the  loose  and 
random  way  in  which  Catholic  educational  returns  were  at  that 
time  made  up,  rendering  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  on  which  our  claims  were  based. 

I absolutely  feel  almost  ashamed  [he  said]  of  the  body  to  which  I 
belong.  That  body  contains  many  wealthy  members,  who  contribute^ 
in  some  cases,  to  a considerable  amount  Our  middle  class  is  numerous, 
and  certainly  might  contribute  more ; and  the  lower  class  is  so  laige^ 
that  if  they  would  but  put  their  penny  to  penny  we  should  be  at  once 
relieved  from  the  great  scandal  and  disgrace  of  this  return,  and  this 
appearance  of  apathy  before  other  religious  bodies. 

The  Government,  he  added,  had  refused  our  claims  “upon  no 
other  than  a principle  of  cowardice.”  Mr.  Langdale,  who  rose 
next  to  address  the  meeting,  went  carefully  through  the  corres- 
pondence above  recited,  showing  how  his  expectations — in 
common  with  those  of  others — had  been  raised  by  the  earlier 
assurances  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  how,  in  his  opinion, 
Ministers  had  been  driven  from  their  upright  intentions  by 
pressure  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  was  no  other 
alternative,  he  said,  but  to  consider  that  the  Government  had 
either  been  dictated  to  or  was  dishonest6  Why  could  not 

• “ There  is  no  man  living,”  wrote  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet  at  the  time,  “who  has 
more  right  to  speak  out  on  this  matter.  There  is  no  man  living  to  whom  the  cause  of 
the  Catholic  poor  owes  more  than  to  him.  There  is  no  man  living  who  has  shown  more 
forbearance  towards  this  very  Government  than  he  has  shown.  . . . He  therefore, 
who  must  feel  most  acutely  this  double  dealing,  this  selfishness,  this  cowardice,  and 
the  insult  which  has  been  offered,  not  only  to  himself — for  of  personal  affronts  such 
men  as  Mr.  Langdale  take  little  heed — but  to  his  fellow-Catholics,  to  the  venerated 
heads  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  Catholic  religion  itself— he,  of  all  others,  is  the  man 
who  has  a right  to  proclaim  his  burning  sense  of  the  mean,  petty,  and  shameful  deeds 
of  the  men  who  are  now  in  power.” 
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Catholics  show,  like  the  Methodists,  an  undivided  front?  To 
the  same  effect  spoke  Bishops  Wiseman  and  Ullathome.  A 
portion  of  the  former  prelate’s  speech  will  be  read  with  interest 

Never  before,  he  said,  did  a British  Ministry  allude  to  the  pro- 
priety of  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  on  any  measure ; 
but  now  when  they  are  willing  to  shield  themselves  from  censure,  they 
cast  the  blame  upon  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  their  tardy  proceedings. 
Now  I desire  to  clear  my  Rt.  Rev.  brethren  from  this  censure.  . . . 
Lord  John  Russell  said:  “When  the  Catholics  shall  have  expressed 
their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  inspection,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
consider  these  minutes,”  &c.  . . . Last  night  again  Lord  Morpeth 
said : “The  Catholic  body  have  betrayed  no  anxiety.”7  ...  Sir  G.  Grey 
expressed  the  same  sentiment.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  distinct 
application  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  prelates,  &c.  Now  you  have 
heard  read  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Langdale  and  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth.  You  have  seen  that  the  letter  of  the  Bishops  was  laid  before  the 
President  of  the  Council,  that  Government  had  a distinct  application 
laid  before  them.  Lord  John  Russell  was  no  less  perfectly  acquainted 
with  our  views.  The  meeting  had  heard  Lord  John's  reply  to  Bishop 
Griffiths; — and  he  would  ask  what  word  in  the  language  could  describe 
thjs  conduct?  (“Humbug” — from  Father  McDonnell.)  . . . I beg  to 
give  the  most  formal  contradiction  to  that  statement  of  Lord  John 
Russell — his  public  declaration  that  no  application  had  been  made,  two 
days  after  the  application  of  the  Bishops.  . . . Lord  Morpeth  said 
distinctly  that  the  Government  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Hierarchy  with  regard  to  inspectors,  and  he  said  this  after  the 
letter  of  the  Bishops  [No.  XII.]  had  been  laid  before  the  Ministry.  Now, 
surely  there  must  either  be  a lamentable  want  of  co-operation,  and  a 
manifest  deficiency  of  clear  understanding  between  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Executive  Government,  or  there  is  an  tinderstanding 
among  the  members  of  her  Majesty's  Ministry , that  one  of  them  shall 
always  be  prepared  by  a felicitous  ignorance  to  contradict  the  statements 
of  another . 

In  such  a conjuncture  of  affairs  Frederick  Lucas  was  in  his 
element  He  might  not  unreasonably  have  allowed  himself  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  pointing  out  that  precisely  what  he 
had  foretold  had  in  fact  come  to  pass,  and  that  the  causes  of  the 

7 In  reply  to  a letter  from  Mr.  Langdale,  calling  his  attention  to  the  report  of 
his  speech  in  the  Times , Lord  Morpeth  wrote  : “I  certainly  believe  that  I did  not 
express  myself  in  the  positive  manner  in  which  I have  been  reported  on  Tuesday  last, 
respecting  Catholic  applications  having  never  assumed  a distinct  form.  However,  this 
matters  the  less,  as  I readily  admit  that  it  appears  by  your  own  correspondence  . . . 
that  you  have  made  persevering  efforts  . . . and  I as  readily  declare  that  the  sooner 
the  claims  [of  Catholic  schools]  are  recognized  and  complied  with  the  better  pleased  I 
shall  be”  (April  27,  1847). 
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disaster  were  exactly  those  which  he  had  specified.  But  at 
such  a crisis  there  was  other  and  more  profitable  work  to  be 
done.  Through  eight  long  columns  of  the  Tablet  he  alternately 
raged  and  rejoiced ; raging  at  the  “ Treachery  of  the  Whigs”  (he 
was  just  as  ready  to  rail  at  the  Tories  if  they  should  treat  us  in 
like  manner),  and  rejoicing  at  the  directness  and  unmistakeable 
clearness  of  the  lesson  which  had  been  taught  us,  and  turning 
the  subject  this  way  and  that  in  a series  of  five  leading  articles 
in  a single  number  of  his  paper.  Mr.  Lucas's  language  was  at 
all  times  earnest,  generally  forcible,  and  often  vehement ; but 
however  vehement  he  was  on  this  occasion,  his  words  were 
not  in  substance  stronger  than  the  expressions  which  have  been 
quoted  above  from  the  speeches  of  the  Bishops.  The  difference 
lies  in  this,  that  Lucas  regarded  Lord  John  Russell's  treat- 
ment of  the  Catholic  claims,  not  as  any  subject  for  wonderment, 
but  as  the  inevitable  result  of  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
virtues  of  what  he  called  “ the  logic  of  the  cudgel  '* — the  moral 
cudgel  of  course — as  applied  to  Ministerial  shoulders. 

It  has  taken  a long  time  [he  wrote]  to  convince  some  of  the  mild 
and  charitable  amongst  us  that  officials  can  deceive ; that  soft  words 
butter  no  parsnips;  that  Whig  lords  can  utter  falsehoods;  that 
private  promises  given  by  Secretaries  of  State  are  utterly  worthless 
. . . that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  mild  and  friendly  expostula- 
tion, nor  from  any  course  but  that  of  vigorous,  earnest,  and  public 
exertion.  It  took  a long  time  to  learn  this  lesson,  but  once  learned  it 
is  of  a kind  not  to  be  unlearned  without  incredible  stupidity  and  weak- 
ness. . . . True  we  had  been  begging  in  private.  True  we  had  written 
scores  of  letters  and  received  scores  of  answers.  True  we  had  done, 
stirred,  and  shifted  a little,  and  uttered  faint,  low  moans,  like  men  half 
stifled  with  a nightmare.  But  we  had  not  troubled  ourselves  in  any  one 
constituency  to  get  any  one  member  to  call  the  Minister  to  a public 
account ; to  annoy  and  brow-beat  him ; to  make  him  uneasy ; to  compel 
him  to  speak  in  public  and  put  on  record  either  the  evil  intentions 
which  he  would  then  have  to  avow,  or  the  good  intentions  to  which  in 
that  case  publicity  . . . would  in  some  degree  bind  and  tie  him  down. 
The  Minister  was  not  bearded,  or  kicked,  or  treated  with  a taste  of  the 
cudgel — so  he  treated  us  with  contempt.  The  Catholic  leaders  . . . 
have  in  their  own  fingers  a demonstration  that  the  pretended  principles 
of  politicians  are  no  security ; that  a case  of  the  most  concrete  justice  is 
no  security ; that  private  expressions  of  good-will  are  no  security ; that 
private  promises  even  in  writing  are  no  security ; that  even  promises 
held  out  with  the  greatest  apparent  frankness  in  public  are  things  to  be 
broken  or  evaded  whenever  and  wherever  the  doing  so  shall  be  found  to 
secure  a miserable  purpose.  Such  principles,  such  evident  justice,  such 
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honied  blandishments,  such  private  assurances,  such  public  vows,  must 
and  will  be  henceforth  rated  at  their  intrinsic  worth.  The  whole  truth 
is  now  not  only  known  but  felt,  and  has  been  expressed.  In  all  time  to 
come  it  must  be  acted  on.  . . . 

If  we  do  not  respond  to  Mr.  Langdale’s  call,  and  compel  the 
Government  to  grant  us  our  rights,  the  fault  will  be  our  own.  As  he 
most  truly  said,  if  we  were  united  as  the  Methodists  are,  the  Prime 
Minister  would  not  have  dared  to  offer  us  a stone  when  we  asked  for 
bread.  . . . Were  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  still  cling  to  the 
ancient  Faith  to  unite  their  voices  in  one  calm,  determined,  persevering 
sound,  not  of  pusillanimous  entreaty,  not  of  subservient  begging,  but  of 
open,  bold,  though  respectful,  demand  for  justice,  there  is  not  a member 
of  an  aristocratic  family,  supported  though  he  be,  like  the  house  of 
Russell, #on  the  spoils  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  would  not  receive  us 
with  respect  and  deference,  and  cast  about  in  good  earnest  for  some 
means  of  accomplishing  what  we  desired. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  move  a Minister.  He  will  act  from  fear, 
when  he  is  deaf  to  the  calls  of  love.  There  is  beauty  in  a vote,  which 
has  an  irresistible  charm  for  his  soul.  Fear  carried  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. . . . When  Ireland  is  treated  with  common  justice  it  is  because 
men  see  that  she  must  be  conciliated.  And  by  no  other  means  will  the 
present  Government  be  kept  up  to  the  miserable  professions  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  make.  If  they  dread  us  they  will  do  us  justice. 
If  they  fancy  we  may  be  trampled  on  with  impunity,  they  will  lift  up 
their  heel  and  smite  us  in  a moment.  Loud,  therefore,  and  universal ; 
loud,  universal,  and  instantaneous  must  be  the  voice  with  which  we 
demand  our  rights  from  the  reluctant  Premier.  The  Bishops  and  the 
Institute  may  do  their  utmost,  and  urge  in  the  most  convincing  way  the 
utter  baseness  and  dishonesty  of  the  treatment  to  which  we  are  sub- 
jected, but  unless  the  Ministry  can  be  taught  that  it  will  be  for 
their  own  interest  to  grant  us  justice,  we  may  go  whistle  for  our 
share  in  Parliamentary  grants,  and  shall  hardly  receive  the  courtesy  of 
a civil  refusal.8 

To  any  one  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  held  in  April,  1847,  and  the  articles  and  correspond- 
ence in  the  contemporary  Tablet  it  might  seem  that  never,  since 
the  origin  of  the  Association,  had  there  been  a more  hopeful 
prospect  of  a healthy  development  of  Catholic  activity.  But  the 
little  cloud  soon  showed  itself  above  the  horizon.  Indeed  there 
had  not  been  wanting  a warning  word  at  the  meeting  itself. 
Father  McDonnell  had  pointedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
assembly  to  the  cumbrousness  of  the  machinery  which  it  was 
necessary  to  set  in  motion  before  the  Institute  could  take 

8 Tablet , May  I,  1847. 
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any  corporate  action.  But,  amid  the  general  excitement  wiF 
mingled  indignation  and  determination  that  in  a general  way 
something  must  be  done,  people  were  in  no  mood  to  listen  to 
the  warnings  of  any  Cassandra  who  might  point  out  the 
inefficiency  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  doing  anything 
in  particular.  Soon,  however,  it  began  to  appear  that  Cassandra 
had  spoken  not  without  reason.  What,  after  all,  was  the  Com- 
mittee going  to  do  ? In  an  article  entitled  “ The  Need  of  an 
Aggregate  Meeting,” the  Editor  of  the  Tablet  put  the  matter  in  a 
sufficiently  clear  light : 

The  third  resolution  agreed  to  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  hastily  from  recollection.  It  was 
moved  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Langdale,  adopted  with  the 
most  perfect  unanimity  by  the  meeting,  [and]  sanctioned  by  the  express 
approbation  of  no  less  than  five  Bishops.  . . . The  resolution  is  as 
follows  : “ That  this  meeting,  deeply  impressed  with  the  outrage  offered 
to  the  rights  of  conscience  by  the  declaration  of  her  Majesty's  present 
Government  . . . call  upon  all  classes  of  their  fellow-  Catholics  to  unite 
in  one  cry  of  indignant  reprobation  at  this  insulting  exception  from  a 
public  grant,”  &c.  The  meeting,  the  Institute,  the  Bishops,  and  Mr. 
Langdale  “call  upon  all  classes  of  their  fellow-Catholics  to  unite  in 
one  cry  of  indignant  reprobation.”  Has  this  earnest  cry  and  request 
been  forgotten  ? Has  its  meaning  been  understood  ? Is  it  supposed 
to  be  a mere  form  of  words,  introduced  into  the  resolution  merely  to 
round  a period,  and  requiring  no  corresponding  act  to  give  it  force  and 
effect?  We  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  the  single  occasion  on 
which  (of  late)  the  English  Catholics  have  come  forward  heartily, 
vigorously,  and  unanimously  to  assume  a position  and  announce  a spirit 
worthy  of  the  cause  placed  in  their  hands,  should  be  open  to  such  a 
reproach.  We  should  indeed  be  sorry  if  the  English  Minister  could  say 
with  justice  that  we  Catholics  at  our  very  best  moments  can  only  raise 
ourselves  to  the  heights  of  strong  language,  and  that  we  collapse  into 
insignificance  when  the  time  comes  for  transmuting  this  language  into 
acts.  And  truly  the  time  has  come,  or  rather  is  still  present  to  us. 
The  time,  the  occasion,  the  need  have  always  been  upon  our  hands  like 
a burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Now,  it  is  true,  the  time  is  more 
pressing,  the  occasion  more  favourable,  the  need  more  necessary.  We 
have  at  this  moment  the  immense  advantages  of  a more  immediate 
object  in  view,  a greater  hope  of  success,  a higher  spirit  to  work  with. 
Are  we  to  let  this  occasion  slip  through  our  fingers  ? 9 

This  was  indeed,  sad  to  say,  what  the  Institute  was  going  to 
do.  The  Committee,  it  is  true,  had  issued  circulars  to  every 
congregation  in  the  country,  in  support  of  the  proposal  for  an 

• Tablet,  May  8. 
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Aggregate  Meeting.  And  within  some  three  weeks  they  received 
favourable  replies  from  Prestem,  North  Shields,  Nottingham, 
Bury,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Ipswich,  Hinckley, 
Leamington,  Blackburn,  Crewe,  Pontefract,  Burnley,  Selby, 
Ryde,  Bishop  - Thornton,  Shipton,  Portsmouth,  Shepshed, 
Imham,  Pylewell,  Baddesley,  Wey bridge,  Wigton,  Shefford, 
Darlington,  Newark,  Axminster,  Crosby,  Egton  Bridge, 
Woodham,  Rugeley,  Congleton,  Runcorn,  Willows,  Woodside, 
St  Leonards,  Hammersmith,  Wolverhampton,  Croft,  Leeds, 
Hull,  and  Wigan.  I give  the  names  just  as  they  occur  in  the 
Tablet , and  it  is  a striking  list.  Yet  after  all  this  mountainous 
parturition  the  following  lame  resolution  came  to  the  birth : 

That  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  an  Aggregate 
Meeting  of  the  Catholic  body  received  by  this  Committee  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a Committee  formed  [no,  not  formed , but  to  be  formed, 
when,  how,  and  by  whom  Heaven  knows]  for  that  purpose. 

And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  came  this  about  ? Briefly,  as 
follows.  It  was  not  merely  in  the  columns  of  his  journal  but 
also  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Institute  that  Mr.  Lucas  had 
urged  his  proposal.  " Call  meetings : agitate : register  your 
voters  : ” such  was  the  gist  of  his  reiterated  appeal  to  the 
chairman.  But  after  matters  had  got  so  far  as  the  issue  of 
circulars,  Mr.  Langdale  saw  reason  to  regret  the  course  on  which 
the  Committee  had  embarked.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  the 
late  sudden  outburst  of  activity,  and  the  energetic  measures 
recently  passed  by  a quorum  of  active  members  would  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  an  actual  majority  of  that  body.  The 
question,  he  considered,  was  one  on  which  the  wishes  of  all 
should  be  consulted ; and  he  held  himself,  moreover,  bound  by 
actual  and  explicit  pledges  not  to  involve  the  Institute  in  active 
measures  of  a political  nature.  It  was  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Institute,  he  said,  to  convene  aggregate  meetings  of 
Catholics.  Mr.  Lucas,  Dr.  Fergusson  the  Secretary,  Mr.  (now 
Father)  Amherst,  and  others  insisted  that  it  was.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Institute  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Catholic 
intewsts  in  every  practicable  way.  And  the  Committee  had 
duly  resolved,  in  accordance  with  a previous  resolution  passed 
at  the  General  Meeting,  that  the  way  in  which  Catholic  interests 
could  just  now  be  best  served  was  by  the  holding  of  a repre- 
sentative meeting  of  Catholics  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
If  the  Institute  was  incompetent  to  take  this  matter  m hand 
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why  had  the  circulars  been  issued  ? As  for  Mr.  Langdale’s 
pledges,  it  was  urged  that  they  had  been  given  without  authority. 
Mr.  Langdale,  however,  who  felt  bound  in  honour  to  take  no 
public  action  as  chairman  which  had  not  the  full  approval 
of  those  whom  he  represented,  refused  to  move  further. 
“Call  a meeting  yourselves,’*  he  said,  addressing  those  who 
shared  Mr.  Lucas’s  view,  “ and  I shall  be  happy  to  attend  it.’' 
But  Mr.  Lucas  held  to  the  position  that  this  duty  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  chairman  in  his  official  capacity.  Finally 
a special  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  called  to  consider  the 
question.  The  point  at  issue  being  fundamental,  an  urgent 
“ whip  ” was  issued,  and  the  meeting  was  numerously  attended. 
A stormy  debate  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lucas’s  motion  by 
a large  majority.  Hence  the  further  resolution  recorded  above.10 

Mr.  Lucas,  it  must  be  confessed,  allowed  himself  on  this 
occasion  a freedom  of  expression  which,  so  far  as  it  reflected  on 
Mr.  Langdale  personally,  drew  down  upon  the  writer  the  censure 
of  his  old  friend  Bishop  Briggs,  and  for  which — under  the  same 
limitation — he  himself  afterwards  expressed  his  regret.  But  this 
very  warmth  of  language  was  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  high 
qualities  of  Mr.  Langdale,  the  one  man,  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Tablet  well  knew,  whose  leadership  the  upper  classes  of  English 
Catholic  society  were  ready  to  accept.  An  error  of  judgment 
(for  so  Mr.  Lucas  regarded  it)  on  the  part  of  such  a man,  at  such 
a crisis,  and  in  a manner  of  such  moment,  was,  he  considered, 
nothing  short  of  a calamity  to  the  Catholic  cause.  And  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  The  Committee  of  the  Institute  had 
spent  seven  weeks — not  in  doing  nothing,  but  in  raising  the 
highest  expectations  only  to  dash  them  to  the  ground.  In 
preference,  however,  to  quoting  from  an  article  in  the  Tablet , 
in  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  expres- 
sions which  the  writer  afterwards  regretted,  and  the  substance 
of  the  argument,  which  he  on  several  occasions  emphatically 
endorsed,  I prefer  to  take  some  sentences  from  a speech  uttered 
a fortnight  later  at  a meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Marylebone. 
Mr.  Lucas,  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  said  in  the  course  of 
his  address : # 

You  know  very  well  that  we  have  means,  or  are  supposed  to  have 
means,  to  redress  any  grievances.  You  know,  at  least,  that  we  have  a 
very  elaborate  machinery,  and  you  know  also  that  on  its  very  first 

10  For  some  of  the  above  details  I am  indebted  to  one  of  the  few  surviving  mem» 
bers  of  the  Committee. 
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trial — the  first  insult  offered  to  us — the  first  grievance  we  are  called 
upon  to  redress — we  find  all  at  once,  and  most  unexpectedly,  that  our 
machinery  will  not  work.  Elaborate  as  the  organization  is,  and  honour- 
able, and  honest,  and  able,  no  doubt,  as  the  management  of  it  has  been, 
yet  at  the  very  moment  we  desire  to  employ  it  we  find  it  useless,  and  we 
are  lejt  with  the  name  of  a body  that  protects  us , and  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  protected.  Now  it  is  not  my  intention  ...  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  management  of 
the  Institute ; but  I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  the  admitted  fact, 
that  we,  the  Catholics  of  England,  are  without  the  means  of  defence. 
We  are  without  the  means  of  repelling  injury.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
it  should  be  so.  We  have  taken  great  pains  to  have  it  otherwise.  We 
have  laboured  for  many  years.  We  have  carefully  devised  and  con- 
structed an  instrument  for  the  redress  of  our  wrongs,  and  yet  the  very 
instant  we  come  to  try  it  [on  a large  scale]  the  machine  falls  to  pieces 
in  our  hands.  Now,  it  is  not  for  us  to  content  ourselves  with  blaming 
the  machinery  or  its  management.  Blame  has  been  imputed,  no  doubt, 
and  those  who  have  been  censured  may  have  done  well  or  may  have 
done  ill ; but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  if  we  stop  at  blaming  them  we 
shall  do  very  ill.  Why  is  it  that  after  nine  years  of  honest  and  well-meant 
attempts  we  fail  ? The  answer  is  not  difficult.  We  began  at  the  wrong 
end ’ We  attempted  a general  organization  while  as  yet  there  was  no 
particular  organization.  We  have  attempted  to  unite  all  the  Catholics 
of  England  while  there  is  no  single  Catholic  community  in  England 
that  is  united  in  itself— that  has  any  special  and  satisfactory  organization. 
What  is  this  but  to  build  a house  without  first  making  the  bricks,  to 
raise  an  army  without  constructing  the  regiments,  to  make  a whole 
without  taking  thought  of  the  parts  of  which  that  whole  should  be 
compounded  ? 11 

These  words,  far  mors  satisfactory  than  any  mere  charge  of 
incompetency  which  could  have  been  urged  against  the  executive 
of  the  Institute,  require  no  comment.  Letters  had  in  the  mean- 
while begun  to  appear  in  the  Tablet  calling  upon  Mr.  Lucas  to 
take  the  lead  in  that  movement  which  he  had  so  strenuously 
advocated.  Father  P.  O’Farrell,  of  Bristol,  wrote  as  follows, 
under  the  heading — ■"  The  Catholic  Institute. — R.LP.,, : 

Sir,— Now  for  a Catholic  Association!  The  Institute  has  clearly 
abdicated  its  functions,  which  included  attention  and  effort  towards  the 
redress  of  all  grievances  under  which,  as  Catholics,  we  might  labour. 
If  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Committee  of  the  Institute  have 
interpreted  their  duties  to  reach  education  and  exclude  resistance  to 
every  religious  oppression,  let  them  in  peace  retire ; they  are  not  the 
men  for  us.  The  constitution  of  the  Institute  . . . requires  men  of  all 

u Tablet,  June  19. 
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work.  . . . What  then  is  to  be  done  ? I have  die  honour  of  suggesdag 
that  you,  Sir,  do  take  the  initiative  for  the  convocation  of  an  aggregate 
-meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  England,  &C12 

A correspondent  writing  from  West  Bromwich,  after  detailing 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Catholic  congregation  there,  in  reference 
to  the  education  grievance  generally  and  to  the  proposed 
meeting  in  particular,  continues  thus: 

Your  announcement  in  yesterday’s  Tablet , that  the  Committee  of  the 
Institute  had,  just  at  the  critical  moment,  just  when  anc  opportunity 
offered  for  doing  something  by  way  of  reparation — erf  atonement  for  the 
apathy  and  inefficiency  of  years — with  a dignity  and  magnanimity  truly 
•characteristic  of  itself,  withdrawn  from  the  position  of  leadership  which 
it  had  voluntarily  assumed,  has  induced  us  in  our  foolishness  to  believe 
that  now  is  the  time  for  St  Michael’s  and  every  congregation  in  the 
country  to  speak  out 

In  the  name  of  Holy  Church,  then,  in  the  name  of  the  uneducated 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  name  of  civil  and  religious  equality, 
we  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Committee  [no  resignation  had,  of 
course,  been  tendered],  and  call  upon  you,  Sir,  and  upon  the  thousands 
•of  zealous  and  energetic  Catholics  who  are  to  he  found  in  London,  to 
appoint  forthwith  a body  of  men  willing  and  able  to  take  our  affairs  in 
hand  No  fear  of  not  obtaining  Provincial  adhesions  and  Provincial 
support,  when  we  see  at  our  head  an  array  of  sincere  and  determined 
and  capable  men.  But  if — if  you  Catholics  in  London  are  so  apathetic 
or  so  divided,  and  consequently  so  impotent  for  all  the  working  purposes 
of  life,  as  not  to  he  able  for  once  to  arise  and  unite  and  properly  to  head 
the  spirited  and  resolute  congregations  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
let  us  in  the  provinces  know — tell  us  we  must  not  expect  assistance  or 
advice  from  London,  and  we  will,  St  Michael  and  all  our  other  patron 
Saints  assisting,  labour  strenuously  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  relying  an 
our  solitary  strength.13 

The  Editor  of  the  Tablet  did  his  best  to  respond  to  these  and 
other  Kke  appeals.  With  passionate  earnestness  he  threw  himself 
into  the  work  of  attempting  to  do,  almost  single-handed,  what 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  Catholic  body  had  failed  to  achieve, 
namely,  to  organize  that  body  for  politico-religious  purposes. 
But  a wound  had  been  made  which  it.  was  not  in  his  power  fully 
and  permanently  to  heal.  It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a 
handful  of  earnest  men  in  London,  men  fully  occupied  with 
professional  and  other  business,  could  in  the  course  of  a few 

u Tablet,,  Jane  5. 

B Tablet , Ibid . A scries  of  able  letters  of  similar  import  from  the  Hon.  H.  C. 
Maxwell  (now  Maxwell-Stuart)  appeared  ixr  October  and  November. 
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weeks  replace  by  a new  Association,  without  prestige  or  dis- 
tinguished patronage,  a body  which  had  enjoyed  such  exceptional 
opportunities  for  success  (had  it  only  used  them)  as  the  Catholic 
Institute;  the  more  so  as  this  organization,  by  its  continued 
existence,  blocked  the  way.  However,  all  that  could  be  expected 
was  done. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  the  abdication  by  the  Institute 
of  the  function  of  political  agitation  led  to  the  establish- 
ment— in  which  Mr.  Lucas  was  mainly  instrumental — of  the 
Association  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  for  the  Vindication  of 
Catholic  Rights.  That  no  difference  of  opinion  on  any  matter 
of  principle  existed  between  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Institute,  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Langdale  became  a member  of  the 
new  Association  and  aided  it  with  his  purse,  though  he  took  no 
active  part  in  its  proceedings.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote 
here  some  words  spoken  by  him  in  November,  1847.  Address- 
ing a meeting  of  the  Catholic  Institute  for  the  last  time  he 
said : 

I confess  that  in  my  public  life  my  great  devotion  has  been  to 
the  cause  of  education ; but  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  I have  now,  or  at  any  time,  objected  to  the  Catholic  body 
coming  forward  to  assert — not  indeed  any  party  but  a political 
purpose — and  assert  its  rights  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I know  I 
had  some  little  difference  with  my  friend  Mr.  Lucas,  not  as  object- 
ing to  any  political  step,  but  (as  I understood  the  matter)  to  the  applica- 
tion of  powers  intended  for  one  purpose  to  another . I am  exceedingly 

glad  of  the  opportunity  to  set  myself  right  with  my  friends  on  this 
subject,  and  I trust  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any  misunderstanding 
hereafter.  I rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  St  Thomas 
of  Canterbury , and  approve  of  its  political  as  well  as  of  its  religious 
character 14 

These  words  may  fitly  close  the  history  of  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  the  Catholic  Institute  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  ignore  and  an  affectation  to  pass  lightly  over. 
If  in  recording  this  friendly  difference  I have  leaned  strongly  to 
one  side  rather  than  to  the  other,  I trust  I have  said  nothing 
which  could  seem  inconsistent  with  a thorough  loyalty  to  a 
hallowed  and  venerated  memory,  which  every  Catholic  in 
England  must  affectionately  cherish.  If  I have  ventured  to 
suggest  that,  in  the  particular  question  at  issue,  Mr.  Langdale 

14  Tablet,  December  4. 
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may  have  slightly  erred  on  the  side  of  over  caution,  I do  not 
forget  that,  in  the  aggregate  of  his  services  to  the  Catholic  cause 
in  England,  he  stands  next  after  those  of  O’Connell,  without  a 
rival.  And  even  in  the  matter  of  over-caution  it  must  at  least  be 
conceded  that  (to  borrow  a metaphor  from  the  Tablet  of  to-day) 
Mr.  Langdale  gauged,  more  correctly  than  Lucas,  the  capacity 
and  the  temper  of  the  team  which  he  had  to  drive.  The  efficient 
internal  organization  of  our  school  system  was,  after  all,  of  more 
importance  than  external  agitation  ; and  if,  to  secure  the  former, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  pledges  which  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  latter,  the  pity  is,  not  that  the  pledges  were  given,  but 
that  they  should  have  been  necessary. 

Coincidently  with  the  events  related  above,  the  Bishops,  disap- 
pointed with  the  poor  success  of  the  Institute  in  its  chosen  work 
of  collecting  funds  for  Catholic  charitable  education,  and  rightly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  placing  the  negociations  with  the 
Educational  Department  more  immediately  under  their  own 
control,  determined  to  supplant  the  Educational  Committee  by 
another  of  their  own  choice.  Of  this  Council,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar  under  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Langdale  was  invited  to  be  the  first  Chairman,  an 
invitation  which  he  was,  of  course,  not  slow  to  accept.  It  was 
clear  that  now  the  work  of  the  Institute  was  gone.  Political 
activity  it  had  forsworn  ; the  work  of  forwarding  educational 
interests  was  to  be  taken  out  of  its  hands.  Meanwhile  the  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  displaying  a very 
energetic  vitality  under  the  active  leadership  of  Mr.  Lucas  and  the 
effective  patronage  of  the  late  Bishop  Morris.  Not  less  than 
a dozen  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  London 
during  the  later  months  of  1847  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Association.  To  record  its  doings  forms  no  part  of  my  present 
purpose.  It  may  however  be  of  interest  to  notice  that  the 
question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor — a subject  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Lucas — was  one  of  the  many  which  at  this  time 
occupied  its  earnest  attention. 

Concerning  the  Institute  there  is  little  more  to  say.  The 
only  determination  which  was  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances was  taken  by  the  Committee  nemine  dissentiefite.  It 
was  resolved  to  dissolve  the  organization  and  to  divide  its  funds 
between  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  for  the  Vindication  of 
Catholic  Rights.  Of  the  final  meeting  at  which  this  resolu- 
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tion  was  carried  into  effect  want  of  space  precludes  me  from 
giving  any  account  The  principal  resolution  of  the  day  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Langdale  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lucas,  and  a 
cordial — and  what  is  more  a hopeful— spirit  prevailed  throughout 
the  proceedings,  the  key-note  of  which  is  struck  in  the  following 
words  of  the  latter  speaker. 

I am  glad  to  have  this  resolution  put  into  my  hands — a resolution 
for  the  division  of  funds  and  for  breaking  into  two  parts  an  old  institution 
that  had  two  objects.  It  is  thus  in  one  sense,  and  only  in  outward 
appearance,  a resolution  to  promote  division ; but  I hope  and  believe 
that  in  reality  it  will  promote  union ; and  it  is  in  that  point  of  view 
alone  that  I wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  There  have  always 
been  divisions  in  the  Catholic  body,  as  was  not  unnatural ; for  a large 
number  of  persons,  even  if  they  have  not  the  same  end  in  view,  do  not 
always  see  alike ; and  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  whose  temper  of 
mind  is  a little  too  warm,  express  themselves  under  the  influence  of  that 
warmth  in  a manner  which  they  regret  afterwards,  and  desire  to  see 
buried  in  oblivion.  I do  not  wish  further  to  advert  to  those  differences 
at  present  than  to  express  regret  for  them.  It  has  been  my  misfortune 
to  differ  from  those  who  I well  believe  were  more  earnest  and  zealous 
than  myself — more  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  this 
kingdom.  I believe,  however,  that  all  personal  ill-feeling  has  died 
away,  and  that  henceforward  we  shall  be  the  stronger  in  that  while  we 
divide  those  things  which  ought  to  be  separated,  we  join  together  those 
who  ought  to  be  united.15 

Although,  however,  the  dismemberment  of  the  Institute  had, 
for  the  reasons  given  above,  become  inevitable,  this  would  hardly 
have  been  the  case  had  not  that  Society  in  some  sense  failed  ; 
and  I will  venture  to  sum  up  under  a few  heads  what  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  the  more  deep-seated  and  less  immediate 
causes  of  its  failure. 

1.  In  the  first  place  must,  I think,  be  reckoned  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  article  in  the  original  programme  of  the  Institute 
in  accordance  with  which  it  was  to  have  raised  a central  fund 
for  the  primary  needs  of  the  Church  in  England.  In  a letter 
written  only  a few  days  before  his  death  in  1843,  Bishop  Baines 
specified  this  as  the  initial  error  from  which  all  others  had 
sprung,  and  expressed  his  cordial  concurrence  with  an  attempt 
to  reinstate  this  fundamental  item  in  a revised  programme  of 
the  organization. 

2.  The  Institute  had  never  become  thoroughly  rooted  in  the 
outlying  localities,  and  in  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Catholic 
body.  The  Associates,  paying  a shilling  yearly,  ought  to  have 

15  Tablet , Dec.  4. 
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been  the  solid  substratum  of  the  whole  ; not  a mere  afterthought 
and  accidental  adjunct.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute 
Father  Kyne,  in  glowing  words,  urged  that  if  the  people  had 
not  given  it  their  thorough  support,  it  was  because  they  had 
never  been  properly  applied  to.  Nor  was  Father  Kyne  alone  In 
his  opinion.  To  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  to  found  the  super- 
structure on  the  broad  basis  of  the  people,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  and  ruling  principle  of  the  Association  of  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury;  a body  which  might  not  improbably 
be  in  existence  to-day  if  only  it  had  secured,  not  merely  the 
membership  of  the  poor,  but  also  an  adequate  system  of  repre- 
sentation ; the  want  of  which  was  another  cause  of  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  Institute. 

3.  For  it  may,  in  the  last  place,  be  questioned  whether  the 
Acting  Committee  of  the  organization  was  ever  fairly  and 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  members  and  associates.  The 
election  of  officers  and  a council  en  bloc , at  a great  public 
meeting,  is  not  a usual  or  a favourable  means  of  securing  that 
every  section  of  the  electing  body  shall  be  proportionately  repre- 
sented in  the  Council  so  chosen. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  draw  any  moral  from  the  fore- 
going history.  Such  lessons  as  it  conveys  lie  on  the  surface,  and 
are  of  sufficiently  obvious  application  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  own  times.  One  more  quotation,  however,  I will  allow 
myself.  A letter  had  appeared  in  the  Tablet,  in  which  the 
writer  had  expressed  the  hope  that  a great  leader  would 
appear,  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  Catholics  of  England.  The 
Editor  writes : 

Mr. prays  Heaven  for  a great  leader.  . . . Such  a man 

would  indeed  be  a gift  to  rejoice  at.  But  it  is  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  great  things  can  be  accomplished  only  by  great  genius; 
that  we  are  to  wait  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets  till  some  Hercules 
descends  from  heaven  to  drag  our  cart  out  of  the  mud.  ...  It  is 
not  the  genius  of  one  great  man  that  we  want,  but  earnestness  and  mag- 
nanimity on  the  part  of  the  small  men  who  make  up  our  community. 
. . . These  qualities  are  virtues  which  are  more  or  less  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  however  humble  his  abilities,  and  ...  if  these  qualities 
were  really  possessed  by  men  of  even  such  humble  pretensions  as  the 
Catholic  community  in  England,  they,  the  small  men,  could  change  the 
face  of  affairs  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  leave  little  work  for  the  great 
man  to  accomplish  when,  after  long  waiting,  he  should  actually  descend 
into  our  sphere. 

HERBERT  W.  LUCAS. 
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PART  IV.— THE  HOLY  CITY  AND  BETHLEHEM. 

Of  the  numerous  ancient  Jewish  sepulchres  that  surround 
Jerusalem  the  magnificent  excavations  called  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  are  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty* 
for  whom  they  were  constructed.  The  Kings  of  Juda  were,  as  a 
rule,  buried  on  Mount  Sion,  and  these  tombs  are  a mile  and  a 
half  to  the  north  of  the  city.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabenus,  who, 
having  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  settled  at  Jerusalem  with 
her  family ; others  imagine  that  possibly  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  royal  house  of  Juda  were  interred  here.  We  descend  a 
broad  staircase  to  an  archway  cut  in  the  rock,  and  passing 
through  it,  find  ourselves  in  a courtyard  some  eighty  feet  square  ; 
it  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  the  rock-hewn  walls  are  about  twenty 
feet  high.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a vestibule,  above  the 
entrance  to  which  is  a long  frieze,  delicately  sculptured  with 
bunches  of  grapes,  palm  leaves,  and  flowers,  in  fair  preservation. 
A very  low  door  gives  admittance  to  various  sepulchral 
chambers,  each  containing  one  or  more  funeral  niches.  One 
sarcophagus  only  was  found  inviolate  in  1863,  when,  being 
opened  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  it  was  found  to  contain  the  skeleton  ok 
a woman  reposing  with  her  head  resting  on  a cushion.  On 
exposure  to  the  air  the  skeleton  crumbled  into  dust  The 
sarcophagus  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  On  the  front  of  it  is 
inscribed  in  Semitic  characters : Zaran,  Queen — and  beneath,  in 
Hebrew  letters,  Sadah,  or  Sarah,  Queen — but  to  what  dynasty 
she  belonged  has  not  been  decided. 

The  entrance  to  the  royal  quarries,  from  which  the  stone 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple  and  other  buildings' 
was  taken,  is  dose  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from 
the  Gate  of  Damascus.  They  extend  a great  distance  beneath 
the  city.  Each  carrying  a lighted  taper,  we  descended,  by  an 
inclined  plane,  to  a considerable  depth,  great  lateral  caverns 
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opening  out  in  various  directions.  At  last  we  came  to  water, 
and  turned  back,  as  our  lights  were  burning  low. 

We  called  at  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  and 
visited  their  asylum  and  school  for  little  children.  Two  French 
ladies,  who  came  with  the  pilgrimage  last  year,  smitten  with  the 
love  of  the  Holy  City,  have  returned  to  spend  the  winter  here, 
and  are  living  with  them. 

We  heard  Mass  the  next  morning  in  an  ancient  chapel, 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Basilica.  It  is  reached  by  a lofty  flight 
of  steps,  and  originally  gave  access  directly  to  Calvary.  The 
door  of  communication  has  been  closed,  but,  through  a grated 
window,  one  can  look  up  at  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion.  Here, 
it  is  said,  our  Blessed  Lady  stood,  with  St.  John,  whilst  her 
Divine  Son  was  nailed  to  the  Cross.  This  venerable  sanctuary, 
the  very  atmosphere  of  which  seems  filled  with  the  unutterable 
dolours  of  the  afflicted  Mother’s  heart,  is  always  crowded  at  an 
early  hour,  before  the  doors  of  the  Basilica  are  open,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  penetrate  through  the  mass  of  veiled,  prostrate 
figures  to  find  a corner  where  one  may  kneel  to  assist  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice. 

Going  out  with  Frere  Litvin  by  the  Gate  of  Jaffa  we 
descended  into  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  a deep  gorge 
that  encircles  Mount  Sion  on  the  south-western  side.  It  is  now 
planted  with  fig  and  olive  trees,  but  still  bears  the  name  of 
Djennum  (Gehenna)  the  valley  of  carnage,  as  the  Prophet 
Jeremias  declared  it  should  be  called  on  account  of  the 
abominable  human  sacrifices  there  offered  to  Moloch  by  the 
idolatrous  Jews.  Moloch  was  a hollow  brazen  statue,  with  the 
head  of  an  ox  and  the  extended  hands  of  a man.  It  was 
surrounded  by  seven  chapels.  In  the  first  were  offered  doves,  in 
the  second  lambs,  or  sheep,  in  the  third  rams,  in  the  fourth 
calves,  in  the  fifth  bulls,  in  the  sixth  oxen ; but  he  who  desired 
to  propitiate  the  cruel  divinity  by  the  sacrifice  most  acceptable 
to  him,  led  into  the  seventh  chapel  his  son  or  daughter,  and 
embracing  the  image  left  the  child  before  it.  Then  the  priest 
lighted  a great  fire  beneath  the  idol,  and,  when  it  was  red-hot, 
placed  the  victim  on  its  burning  hands,  To  prevent  its 
agonizing  cries  reaching  the  ears  of  its  parents  drums  were 
beaten  : hence  the  name  Toph,  which  signifies  a drum. 

King  Josias  destroyed  Tophet  and  put  an  end  to  these 
horrible  sacrifices.  It  then  became  a place  of  burial,  as  the 
Prophet  Jeremias  had  predicted,  and  later  the  numerous 
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sepulchral  caves  were  inhabited  by  cenobites.  One  of  them, 
said  to  be  the  place  to  which  the  Apostles  fled  when  they 
forsook  our  Lord  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  became  the 
dwelling-place  of  St.  Onofrio,  and  was,  after  his  death,  converted 
into  a chapel,  where  some  fragments  of  paintings  may  still  be 
seen. 

Crossing  the  valley,  and  climbing  some  rude  steps  on  the 
opposite  hillside,  we  reach  Haceldama,  the  Potter’s  Field, 
bought  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Extensive  ruins 
remain  of  an  edifice  built  by  the  Crusaders.  The  Knights  of 
St  John  used  to  bury  here  the  pilgrims  who  died  in  their 
hospital  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  had  an  oratory  adjoining. 
From  this  point  we  turned  northwards  into  the  Valley  of 
Josaphat  and  came  to  the  Pool  of  Siloe.  “Go;  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloe,”  was  the  command  of  our  Divine  Lord  to  the  man 
born  blind,  and,  at  His  word,  “ he  went  and  washed  and  came 
seeing.”  The  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Siloe,  have  not  yet  lost 
their  efficacy  for  those  who  have  recourse  to  them  in  unswerving 
faith  and  unbounded  confidence,  as  I heard  from  the  lips  of  one 
who  was  cured  of  a long  and  apparently  hopeless  malady  by 
bathing  in  them.  The  Pool  is  a deep,  oblong  reservoir,  partly 
cut  in  the  rock,  partly  built  with  solid  masonry.  There  was 
formerly  a stone  staircase  at  one  angle,  leading  down  to  the 
water,  but  this  is  now  in  ruins.  We  descended,  therefore,  not  to 
the  Pool,  but  to  the  long,  subterranean  conduit,  of  the  time  of 
Solomon,  which  conducts  to  it  the  water  from  the  Fountain  of 
Siloe.  Women  were  carrying  up  water  in  goat  skins.  When 
they  had  passed  we  went  cautiously  down  stone  cut  steps,  into  a 
deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  and,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  bottom, 
our  eyes  having  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  we  could 
see  the  water,  flowing  clear  and  sparkling,  and  bathe  with  it  our 
hands  and  faces.  At  the  Upper  Pool — Ain  Sitti  na  Maryam — 
Fountain  of  Lady  Mary,  the  natives  call  it,  women  were 
washing  linen,  just  as,  it  is  said,  our  Blessed  Lady  washed  there 
the  clothes  of  the  Divine  Infant  during  the  three  days  she  spent 
in  the  house  of  Simeon,  after  the  Presentation  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Temple. 

Opposite,  on  the  hillside,  overhanging  the  valley,  is  the 
village  of  Siloe.  The  houses  rise  one  above  the  other  on  the 
face  of  the  precipice,  and  beneath  them  extensive  caverns,  once 
used  as  tombs,  have  been  transformed  into  habitations.  Grey 
and  silent  the  place  stands,  looking  as  if  the  course  of  ages  had 
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wrought  little  change  on  it : sign  of  life  there  is  none,  except 
occasionally  a woman  toiling  up  the  steep  path  with  her  skin  of 
water  from  the  fountain. 

The  bare  and  rocky  hill  that  rises  above  is  the  Hill  of 
Scandal,  so  called  because  Solomon  built  on  it  temples  to  die 
false  gods  worshipped  by  his  idolatrous  wives.  “ Then  Solomon 
built  a Temple  for  Chamos,  the  idol  of  Moab,  on  the  hill  that  is 
over  against  Jerusalem,  and  for  Moloch,  the  idol  of  the  children 
of  Ammon.”  A little  higher  up  the  valley  we  crossed  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Cedron  and  climbed  the  slope  to  the  tomb  of 
Zacharias,  the  son  of  Barachias.  It  is  a huge,  square  block  of 
stone,  isolated  by  cutting  away  the  surrounding  rock,  and 
ornamented  on  the  four  sides  with  half-columns  and  pilasters. 
Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  St.  James  the  Less,  the  cousin  of  our 
Lord,  and  accounted  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Having 
been  thrown  from  the  summit  of  the  Temple  by  the  Jews,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  High  Priest,  and  then  killed,  he  was 
buried  here,  A.D.  62,  and  his  tomb  was  held  in  great  veneration 
until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Zebedee, 
Cieophas,  and  Zachary,  the  father  of  St  John  Baptist,  are  also 
believed  to  have  been  buried  here.  The  opening  leading  to  the 
interior  is  so  low  that  it  can  only  be  entered  by  creeping.  It  is 
divided  into  three  chambers,  each  containing  several  mortuary 
recesses.  The  only  present  occupants  are  the  lambs  and  kids 
that  take  refuge  here  in  stormy  weather,  when  not  strong  enough 
to  follow  the  flock. 

At  a short  distance  is  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  also  a monolith, 
detached  from  the  surrounding  rock.  It  is  ornamented  with  four 
half-columns  and  surmounted  by  a mass  of  masonry  terminating 
in  a cylindrical  point,  bearing  a bunch  of  palm  leaves.  Tins 
upper  portion  is  probably  more  recent,  but  the  rock-hewn 
sepulchre  is  that  which  Absalom  “ reared  up  for  himself  in  his 
lifetime,  in  the  King’s  valley  ; for  he  said,  I have  no  son  and  this 
shall  be  a monument  to  my  name.”  He  was  not  buried  in  it, 
for  being  slain  beyond  the  Jordan,  “they  cast  him  into  a great 
pit  in  the  forest,  and  they  laid  upon  him  an  exceeding  great 
heap  of  stones.”  As  an  expression  of  their  horror  of  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  against  his  father,  the  Jews  were 
accustomed,  as  they  passed,  to  throw  stones  into  the  interior,  so 
that,  in  course  of  ages,  it  had  become  quite  filled  up.  It  was 
recently  cleared  out,  but  nothing  was  found  in  it 

We  returned  to  the  Cedron  where  it  is  spanned  by  a bridge 
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at  the  point  where  our  Lord,  brought  back  bound  from 
Gethsemane,  crossed  it  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  De  torrente  in 
via  bibet.  A venerable  tradition  affirms  that  this  prophecy  was 
literally  fulfilled  when  our  Divine  Lord,  roughly  pushed  by  His 
captors,  fell  into  the  stream,  leaving  the  impression  of  His  feet 
on  the  rock.  Little  trace  of  the  impression  remains,  but 
pilgrims  kneel  and  pray  in  memoiy  of  that  “ path  of  captivity,” 
when  the  Apostles  had  fled,  Peter  and  John  only  following, 
“ afar  off,”  fear  combating  love ; whilst  the  rude  crowd  urge  the 
Divine  Victim  forward,  in  eager  haste  to  accomplish  His 
destruction.  On  what  a piteous  and  wondrous  spectacle  did  that 
Paschal  moon  look  down ! 

Continuing  our  way  up  the  Valley  of  Joshaphat  we  passed 
beneath  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Temple  and  by  the  Golden 
Gate,  built  up  now  by  the  Turks,  because  they  believe  that 
through  it  the  Christians  are  to  enter  Jerusalem,  on  a Friday,  to 
recover  possession  of  the  Holy  City  ; thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel : “ And  he  brought  me  back  to  the  way  of  the 
gate  of  the  outward  sanctuary,  which  looked  towards  the  east : 
and  it  was  shut.  And  the  Lord  said  to  me  : This  gate  shall  be 
shut ; it  shall  not  be  opened,  and  no  man  shall  pass  through  it ; 
because  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  hath  entered  by  it,  and  it 
shall  be  shut.”  By  this  gate  our  Lord  entered  triumphantly  on 
Palm  Sunday,  whilst  the  crowd  cried  : u Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David.”  By  it  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  having  recovered  the 
True  Cross  from  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  bore  it  back  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  carrying  it  on  his  shoulders. 
This  relic  of  the  Cross  was  six  feet  long ; it  was  enclosed  in  a 
covering  of  silver.  The  other  portion  of  the  Holy  Cross  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Empress  Helena. 

Silent  and  closed  the  Golden  Gate  stands  now,  surrounded 
by  the  grave-stones  of  an  Arab  cemetery.  Shall  it  indeed  be 
opened  on  that  Great  Day  when  the  Lord  shall  stand  once  more 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead, 
gathered  together  before  Him  in  the  Valley  of  Josaphat  ? 

Close  to  the  Gate  of  St  Stephen,  by  which  we  re-entered  the 
city,  is  the  Church  of  St.  Anne.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
house  of  St.  Joachim,  near  the  Probatic  Pool,  was  venerated  as 
the  place  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  hermits  of  Mount  Carmel  had  established 
themselves  there  long  before  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena. 
She  restored,  or  rebuilt,  their  church  and  called  it  the  Basilica  of 
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St.  Mary.  On  the  occasion  of  some  later  restorations  it  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  and,  when  the  Crusaders  entered 
Jerusalem,  they  found  a few  religious  women  living  in  the 
adjoining  convent.  Arda,  the  widow  of  Baldwin  the  First,  and 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Second  having  taken  the 
veil  there,  it  became  a flourishing  monastery  and  the  spacious 
Gothic  church,  which  still  exists,  arose. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Latin  Kingdom,  Saladin  transformed  the 
monastery  into  a school  for  the  doctors  of  Islam.  The  building 
in  time  fell  into  ruin,  with  the  exception  of  the  church,  to 
which  a minaret  was  added  in  1842,  with  the  intention  of 
turning  it  into  a mosque.  Happily  this  idea  was  not  carried 
out,  and,  after  the  Crimean  war,  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  gave  the 
sacred  edifice  to  France.  The  church  has  been  completely 
restored,  the  massive  simplicity  of  the  original  architecture 
being  scrupulously  preserved,  and  it  is  now  served  by  the  French 
missionaries  of  Algeria.  In  the  middle  of  the  south  aisle  a 
staircase  leads  down  to  a crypt,  which,  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  was  the  house  of  St.  Joachim.  An  altar,  where  Mass 
is  said  every  Saturday,  stands  in  the  chamber  where  our  Blessed 
Lady  was  born. 

A little  to  the  north-west  of  the  church  is  “ the  Pool  called 
Probatica,”  the  “ Sheep  Pool,”  so  named  either  because  the 
animals  about  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  Temple  were  washed  in  it, 
or  because  it  was  near  the  Sheep  Gate,  or  Gate  of  the  Flocks. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  aqueduct  which 
conveyed  to  the  Temple  the  water  of  the  Sealed  Fountain,  south 
of  Bethlehem.  Long  since  dried  up,  and  filled  with  rubbish,  its 
very  existence  had  been  almost  forgotten,  though  it  was  known, 
from  the  account  of  early  pilgrims,  to  be  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Anne,  when  the  architect  who  restored  the  church  came  upon 
it,  and  partly  excavated  it.  It  has  since  been  purchased  by  the 
French  Government  and  the  missionaries  are  engaged  clearing 
out  the  Pool  where  our  Lord  restored  to  health  the  man  who 
was  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  waters.  The  five  porches, 
which  formed  part  of  a hospital  for  the  infirm,  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

Cold  rains  and  violent  hailstorms  confined  our  walks  for  the 
next  two  days  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  towards  which  the 
pilgrim’s  feet  turn  naturally  for  the  morning  Mass  and  the 
afternoon  procession.  When  the  weather  improved,  and  we 
could  again  venture  beyond  the  walls,  we  visited  the  Grotto  of 
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Gethsemane.  It  is  a natural  cavern,  of  irregular  shape,  which 
has  been  left  mucji  as  it  was  when  our  Divine  Lord  prayed  there 
in  His  Agony.  Whilst  other  sanctuaries  have  been  clothed  with 
marble,  here  the  bare,  dark  rock,  which  witnessed  the  mysterious 
and  unspeakable  sufferings  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  about  to  offer 
Himself  a Sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  remains 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  Three  altars  have  been 
erected,  and  a vestibule,  serving  as  sacristy,  has  been  hewn  out 
of  the  rock.  When  St.  Jerome  visited  the  Holy  City  he  found 
a church  built  over  the  sacred  grotto,  and  early  pilgrims  also 
mention  it.  This  having  been  destroyed,  the  cavern  itself  was 
used  as  a church,  and,  from  the  year  1393,  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  have  daily  celebrated  Mass  in  it.  They  come  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  early  morning,  and  a lay-brother  remains  in 
charge  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  He  may  generally 
be  found  here  wrapped  in  deep  devotion. 

Friday , February  16. — At  early  dawn  we  cross  the  Cedron 
and  repair  to  the  Holy  Grotto,  where  a French  Abb6,  who 
arrived  two  days  ago  at  the  Casa  Nuova,  says  Mass.  No  words 
can  express  how  solemn  and  touching  is  the  thought  of  our 
Lord  deigning,  at  the  words  of  consecration,  to  revisit  the  scene 
of  His  bitter  Agony.  As  the  Mass  goes  on,  many  Russian 
peasants  come  in  to  kiss  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cavern,  and 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  altar,  murmuring  softly, 
Christos . 

The  attendance  at  the  stations  of  the  Via  Crucis  was  more 
numerous  to-day,  and  at  the  Procession  in  the  Basilica  several 
wild-looking  men,  dressed  in  strange  Oriental  raiment,  followed, 
carrying  tapers  and  kissing  the  ground  devoutly.  From  what 
far  Eastern  land  had  they  come  to  adore  their  crucified  and 
risen  Lord  ? At  Jerusalem  one  realizes  something  of  the  com- 
munion of  Saints.  Scarcely  was  our  Procession  over  when  the 
Armenians  arrived  in  great  numbers,  headed  by  a priest  clad  in 
gorgeous  crimson  silk  vestments,  wearing  on  his  head  a golden 
crown  and  carrying  a golden  thurible.  They  also  began  to 
make  the  round  of  the  Holy  Places. 

On  Saturday  morning  wepieard  Mass  at  the  altar  of  Our 
Lady  of  Dolours,  on  Calvary,  where  the  Immaculate  and 
Afflicted  Mother  received  in  her  arms  the  Body  of  her  Divine 
Son.  The  Adorable  Victim  offered  on  the  spot  where  He  was 
immolated,  a perfect  Sacrifice. 

Going  to  call  at  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  we  found 
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at  the  door  the  milk-white  donkey,  with  crimson  velvet  trappings, 
on  which  P&re  Marie  Alfonse  de  Ratisbonne  was  about  to  mount 
to  ride  to  St  John  of  the  Mountain,  but  he  kindly  delayed  his 
departure  to  receive  us.  He  is  a venerable,  benignant  old  man, 
with  long,  white  beard,  and  tender,  beaming  eyes.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  on  him  without  remembering  the  signal 
favour  conferred  on  him  by  our  Blessed  Lady,  when  in  the 
Church  of  Sant  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  in  Rome,  she  bent 
forwards,  smiling,  and  extending  her  hands,  as  if  to  draw 
towards  her  the  young  Jew  who  has  repaid  her  maternal  love 
by  a life-long  devotion  to  the  children  of  her  race ; but  he  never 
allows  his  miraculous  conversion  to  be  spoken  of.  He  was 
most  kind  to  my  young  French  friend  and  to  myself,  and  will 
try  to  find  room  for  me  in  the  convent 

The  Patriarch  took  part  in  the  Procession  to-day,  as  on  all 
the  Saturdays  of  Lent.  The  long  file  of  white-surpliced  priests, 
brown-robed  Franciscans,  French  Sisters,  bumoused  Arabs, 
Syrians  in  picturesque  costumes,  people  of  many  races,  carrying 
lighted  tapers,  wound  three  times  round  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to 
the  sound  of  solemn  chant,  whilst  Christian  women,  in  long, 
white  veils,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  lined  the  walls, 
clustered  on  the  steps  of  the  Greek  choir,  and  looked  down  from 
the  galleries  above.  Beautiful  indeed  is  the  Holy  Faith,  gather- 
ing in  one  love,  one  worship,  her  children  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

At  half-past  six  we  returned  to  the  Basilica,  wishing,  as  has 
ever  been  the  practice  of  pilgrims,  to  pass  the  night  there. 

A considerable  number  of  Russian  peasants  always  spend  the 
night  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  They  bring  in  their 
sheep-skin  mats,  take  off  the  heavy  boots,  in  which  they  have 
tramped  over  the  muddy  roads,  and  set  them  in  a corner.  Some 
of  them  would  seem  to  have  no  other  lodging  whilst  they  remain 
in  Jerusalem.  We  found  them  lying  asleep  on  their  rugs,  in  die 
corridors,  on  the  stone  benches,  and  in  the  side  chapels,  but  the 
greater  number  appeared  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  prayer  and 
praise.  We  went  first  to  the  Latin  choir  to  adore  the  Blessed 
Sacrament:  then  we  made  the  round  of  the  Basilica.  The 
Russians  were  crowding  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  enter  until  eight  o'clock,  when  their  Office  began 
on  Calvary.  This  drew  them  away,  and  we  could  kneel  in  peace 
at  the  glorious  Tomb  where  the  Body  of  our  Divine  Lord 
reposed  that  other  Saturday,  awaiting  the  morning  of  the  Resur- 
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rection.  When  tired  of  kneeling,  I went  and  sat  on  the  steps 
leading  up  to  Calvary,  listening  to  the  Russian  chant,  soft  and 
plaintive,  apparently  sung  by  women  and  boys.  They  com- 
pletely filled  the  space  above,  and  still  in  every  chapel,  all 
night  long,  a few  devout  pilgrims  might  be  found,  praying  and 
prostrating  themselves.  Except  this  continual  sound  of  prayer 
and  praise,  perfect  silence  reigns  in  the  vast  Basilica,  lighted 
only  by  the  innumerable  lamps  that  hang  before  the  altars  ami 
round  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

At  midnight  the  bells  rang  out  for  the  Greek  Mass  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  for  Matins  in  the  Latin  choir,  and,  as 
Calvary  was  now  deserted,  I went  up  to  the  Holy  Mount  and 
stayed  there  almost  alone  till  two  o’clock,  when,  the  organ 
breaking  the  silence  that -reigned  around,  I went  down  and 
found  the  Procession  issuing  from  the  choir,  at  the  Benedictns , 
to  incense  die  Holy  Sepulchre.  I followed  it  back  to  the  choir, 
and  as  the  Office  went  on,  first  a Greek  priest  and  then  an 
Armenian  came  in  and  incensed  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  the  two  side  altars.  All  the  time  we  could  hear  their 
chants,  in  the  distance,  mingling  with  the  graver  tones  of  the 
Franciscans.  This  continual  round  of  prayer  and  praise,  this 
interchange  of  the  different  rites  at  the  same  sacred  spots, 
appears  to  me  very  beautiful.  It  is  a bond  of  union  now,  and 
gives  hope  of  possible  unity  hereafter. 

The  Office  completed,  Masses  were  said  at  the  Latin  altars  on 
Calvary,  the  Armenians  being  now  in  possession  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  The  doors  always  open  early  on  Sundays,  so  at  four 
o’clock  we  could  return  to  the  hospice. 

In  the  afternoon  we  left  for  Bethlehem  in  company  with  the 
Abb6.  We  had  a pleasant  ride  of  about  two  hours,  the  pace 
being  slow,  as  we  were  mounted  on  donkeys,  and  Jerusalem 
donkeys  do  not  resemble  their  Egyptian  brethren,  but  rather  the 
stubborn  animals  of  the  long-eared  race  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
England.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  them  however,  for 
all  the  hireable  horses  in  Jerusalem  have  gone  to  Jaffa,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles  of  Prussia  and 
his  suite,  who  are  daily  expected. 

About  half-way,  where  the  Greek  Monastery  of  St  Elias 
crowns  the  ridge,  one  can  look  on  the  two  Holy  Cities*  where  the 
Human  Life  of  our  Divine  Lord  began  and  ended.  Bethle- 
hem and  Jerusalem — the  Cradle  and  the  Cross.  The  well  we 
have  just  passed  is  called  the  Well  of  the  Magi,  because  the 
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star,  of  which  they  had  lost  sight  on  entering  the  Holy  City, 
re-appeared  to  them  here,  and,  seeing  it,  “they  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  great  joy.”  Opposite  the  gate  of  the  monastery  is 
pointed  out  the  rock  on  which  the  Prophet  Elias  was  sleeping, 
under  the  shadow  of  a juniper  tree,  “When  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  touched  him,  and  said  to  him  : Arise  and  eat.”  “And  he 
arose,  and  eat,  and  drank,  and  walked  in  the  strength  of 
that  food  forty  days  and  nights,  unto  the  Mount  of  God, 
Horeb” 

It  was  on  the  hillside,  just  beyond  the  road,  that  tradition 
says  the  Prophet  Habacuc  was  walking,  carrying  boiled 
pottage  and  broken  bread  in  a bowl,  for  the  dinner  of  his 
reapers,  when  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  commanded  him  to 
carry  it  to  Daniel,  in  the  lion’s  den,  and,  “ taking  him  by  the 
hair  of  the  head,  set  him  down  in  Babylon,  over  the  den.” 

Bethlehem — the  House  of  Bread — is  built  in  amphitheatre 
on  the  side  of  a green  and  wooded  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by 
fertile,  cultivated  valleys.  As  we  rode  up  the  narrow  street  and 
across  the  market  place,  it  was  a pretty  sight  to  see  the  people 
out  in  their  holiday  attire.  They  are  nearly  all  Christians,  and 
are  a tall,  handsome,  intelligent,  and  industrious  race.  The  men 
wear  the  bright  red  and  yellow  Mecca  silk  handkerchief,  twisted 
round  the  head  as  a turban.  The  women  are  dressed  in  blue, 
with  a red  upper  tunic,  silver  necklaces  to  which  many  medals 
are  appended,  and  a long,  white  veil,  falling  over  a high 
under  head-dress. 

On  reaching  the  hospice  we  found  an  Arabic  sermon  was 
being  preached  in  the  church,  to  be  followed  by  Benediction ; 
but,  as  this  is  the  only  visit  my  companions  will  be  able  to 
make  to  Bethlehem,  we  are  anxious,  before  nightfall,  to  visit 
the  Field  of  the  Shepherds,  to  which  we  set  out  on  foot 
We  pass  by  the  village  of  BeiUSahour ; the  name,  which 
signifies  House  of  the  Shepherds,  recalling  the  tradition  that 
here  they  had  their  dwelling  place,  and  by  a fountain,  which 
the  natives  still  call  Bir-Maryam,  because  an  old  legend  tells 
how  a man,  who  was  drawing  water  here,  having  rudely  refused 
to  allow  the  Blessed  Mother  to  drink  from  his  vessel,  the  water 
rose  brimming  to  the  margin,  that  she  might  quench  her  thirst, 
and  then  fell  back  to  its  ordinary  level. 

And  this  fertile,  undulating  plain  is  the  field  of  Booz,  where 
Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  came  to  glean,  and  it  brings  before  us 
visions  of  her  great-grandson  David,  the  young  Bethlehemite, 
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**  ruddy  and  beautiful  to  behold,”  who,  somewhere  hereabouts, 
was  keeping  the  sheep  of  Isai,  his  father,  when  the  Lord  sent 
Samuel  to  anoint  him  King. 

We  follow  a stony  path  and  reach  another  field,  with 
memories  dearer  and  more  glorious  than  any  field  on  earth, 
for  hither  came  the  Angel  of  God  to  announce  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Lord.  It  was  not  on  the 
hillside,  as  I used  to  picture  to  myself,  that  the  happy 
shepherds  were  keeping  their  flocks  when  the  glory  of  Heaven 
shone  around  them,  and  on  the  midnight  air  rang  out  the 
Angelic  song:  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;”  but  down 
here  in  the  valley,  where  the  olive  trees  cast  a flicker  of 
light  and  shadow  on  the  flower-begemmed  grass,  and  the 
encircling  mountains  keep  solemn  guard  around.  A place 
more  sheltered  and  suitable  for  the  sheep  and  tender  lambs 
in  winter  time. 

St.  Helena,  who  traced  out  so  lovingly  every  vestige  of  our 
Divine  Lord,  did  not  fail  to  build  a church  on  the  favoured  spot, 
where  holy  solitaries  sang,  night  and  day,  the  praises  of  God, 
and  here  St.  Cassian  first  instituted  the  Office  of  Prime,  which 
afterwards  came  to  form  part  of  the  Canonical  Hours.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  church  except  the  crypt,  into  which  we  descended, 
when  the  keys  had  been  procured  from  the  Greek  priest  at  Beit- 
Sahour. 

On  returning  to  the  hospice,  the  Superior,  P&re  Henri,  took 
us  to  visit  the  venerable  Grotto  of  the  Nativity.  He  led  us 
through  the  recently-erected,  spacious  Gothic  church,  which 
adjoins  the  convent,  and  from  it  into  the  choir  of  the  Basilica 
built  by  St.  Helena ; one  of  the  very  few  of  her  time  that  have 
escaped  destruction.  St  Jerome  tells  us  that  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  threw  down  an  oratory  which  the  early  Christians  had 
erected  over  the  birth-place  of  the  Saviour,  planted  round  it  a 
grove  sacred  to  Adonis,  and  desecrated  the  crib  by  placing  over 
it  a statue  of  Venus.  St.  Helena  cleared  away  all  traces  of  this 
impure  worship,  and  began  the  Basilica,  which  was  completed 
by  her  son  Constantine.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
St.  Jerome,  with  St.  Paula,  came  to  dwell  near  it.  The  Saracens 
respected  and  held  the  sacred  pile  in  veneration.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine  the  standard  of  the  Cross  first 
floated  from  its  walls ; Tancred,  with  one  hundred  brave  com- 
panions, having  left  the  main  body  at  Emmaus,  to  hasten  forward 
by  night  and  take  possession  of  the  birth-place  of  the  Lord.  Two 
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years  later  Baldwin  was  here  anointed  and  crowned  King  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  became  Patriarch  of 
the  Holy  City.  When  Saladin  won  back  Jerusalem  he  gave 
permission  to  Hubert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  establish,  in  the 
Monastery  of  Bethlehem,  some  priests  and  deacons  who  might 
celebrate  Divine  Office  in  the  Holy  Grotto,  and  from  that  time 
the  Saracens  never  disputed  its  possession  to  the  Christians. 
By  various  firmans  the  Franciscans  were  declared  its  legitimate 
possessors  and  guardians.  Nevertheless,  in  1757,  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians  managed  to  get  a footing  in  it,  and  in  1873 
they  made  an  attempt  to  gain  exclusive  possession  by  force 
of  arms.  They  wounded  and  drove  away  five  Franciscans 
who  were  praying  in  the  Grotto,  and  carried  off  everything 
belonging  to  Catholic  worship.  By  the  exertions  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  French  Consul  the  right  of  the  Franciscans 
to  celebrate  Mass  in  the  Grotto  has  again  been  recognized, 
but  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  retain  possession  of  the 
beautiful  choir  of  St.  Helena,  and  of  the  altar  that  stands  over 
the  place  where  our  Lord  was  born,  the  Catholics  having  a small 
altar  in  the  recess  of  the  Manger. 

A flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  Holy  Grotto,  where  a 
Turkish  soldier  stands  on  guard,  as  does  another  in  the  church 
above.  They  were  placed  here  at  the  request  of  the  French 
Consul.  We  are  indebted  to  unbelievers  for  protection  against 
the  aggressions  of  those  who  profess  faith  in  the  same  Lord  and 
obedience  to  the  same  Master. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  is  a natural  cavern  in  the  soft 
limestone  rock,  which  has  been  lengthened  by  the  hand  of  man. 
It  is  about  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  roof  and  walls  remain  in 
their  original  condition,  and  are  hung  with  damask  and 
tapestries ; the  floor  is  paved  with  white  marble.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  a silver  star  on  the  pavement,  surrounded  by 
the  inscription,  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  est, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Divine  Infant  was  born.  Around  it 
burn,  night  and  day,  fifteen  lamps,  of  which  four  belong  to  the 
Latins,  five  to  the  Armenians,  and  six  to  the  Greeks.  A little 
to  the  south-west  three  steps  lead  down  to  the  Oratory  of  the 
Crib.  It  is  a narrow  recess  excavated  in  the  rock.  Three 
ancient  marble  pillars  have  been  added  to  support  the  roof.  On 
the  western  side  is  the  Manger,  hollowed  out  in  the  stone,  like 
many  another  manger  in  these  countries  at  the  present  day.  The 
wood  with  which  it  was  lined  is  in  Rome,  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  Five  lamps  burn  continually  before  it  The  recess 
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is  hung  with  damask,  but  one  can  lift  it  aside,  and  see  and 
touch  the  bare  rock  walls  that  surround  the  humble  Crib  in 
which  the  Blessed  Mother  laid  her  Divine  Son. 

From  the  western  end  of  the  Grotto  other  subterranean 
galleries  extend  to  a considerable  distance,  expanding  here  and 
there  into  chapels.  One  is  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  another  to 
the  Holy  Innocents,  and  in  a cavern  beneath  the  altar  the  bodies 
of  the  Infant  Martyrs  of  Jesus  are  said  to  repose.  Beyond  is 
the  sepulchre  of  St.  Paula  and  St.  Eustochium,  the  noble  Roman 
ladies  who  came  to  spend  their  lives  near  the  Crib  of  the 
Saviour.  Opposite  their  tomb  is  that  of  their  guide  and 
director,  St  Jerome,  who  also  ended  his  days  here.  His  body 
was  carried  to  Rome  and  placed  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  near 
the  Crib  he  loved  so  tenderly.  A door  leads  from  this  chapel 
into  a room  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  but  lighted  by  a window  near 
the  roof.  Here  St.  Jerome  studied  and  wrote  his  commentaries 
on  Holy  Scripture. 

The  next  morning  at  seven  we  descended  to  the  Grotto,, 
where  the  Greek  Mass  was  ending.  As  soon  as  it  was  over, 
ours  began  at  the  little  altar  in  the  recess  of  the  manger.  It 
stands  where  the  shepherds  knelt  to  adore  the  new-born  God. 
The  Turkish  soldier,  motionless,  with  fixed  bayonet,  stood 
opposite  ; Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  in  their  black  dresses,  and  native 
women,  in  blue  gowns  and  white  veils,  knelt  on  the  steps  ; a few 
Arabs  crouched  against  the  wall,  or  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  place  where,  the  Divine  Infant  was  born.  The  spirit  of 
heavenly  peace  and  joy,  which  always  surrounds  the  mysteries 
of  Bethlehem,  seemed  to  flood  the  narrow  cavern,  and  one  could 
understand  the  exclamation  of  St.  Paula,  when,  after  visiting  the 
sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  she  arrived  here : “ This  is  my  home, 
and  here  will  I abide.”  We  could  not,  however,  linger  long,  for 
soon  after  the  Mass  was  ended,  we  were  asked  to  make  room  for 
the  Armenians,  who  were  awaiting  their  turn  to  celebrate  ; so 
we  went  to  finish  our  thanksgiving  in  the  Franciscan  church 
above,  where  Masses  were  being  said  and  many  native  Christians 
were  present. 

Then  P6re  Henri  appeared  to  invite  us  to  take  coffee,  aftei 
which  we  went  out  to  buy  crosses  and  rosaries  of  mother-of-pearl 
and  olive  wood,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  Christians  of  Bethlehem.  Ibrahim  Pacha  razed, 
the  Mussulman  quarter  to  the  ground  in  1834,  because  the 
inhabitants  had  taken  up  arms  against  him,  and  there  are  not 
more  than  100  Turks  in  a population  of  5,500,  of  whom  3,000 
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are  Catholics.  We  afterwards  visited  the  Grotto  of  Milk,  just 
outside  the  town,  now  a chapel.  In  this  cavern,  it  is  said,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  took  refuge  whilst  St  Joseph  completed  some 
hasty  preparations  for  flight,  and,  nursing  her  Divine  Infant, 
some  drops  of  milk  fell  to  the  ground,  giving,  it  is  believed,  to 
the  rock  the  virtue  of  procuring  a sufficient  supply  of  milk  to 
mothers  who  may  be  in  need  of  it.  Not  only  Christian,  but 
Jewish,  Turkish,  and  Bedouin  women  have  faith  in  its  efficacy. 
They  come,  or  send,  even  from  great  distances,  for  a little  of  the 
stone,  and  take  it,  pounded  in  water,  praying  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 
Mother  of  Jesus,  and  trusting  to  the  compassion  of  her  maternal 
heart  to  help  them.  The  tradition  appears  to  be  very  ancient, 
as  all  early  pilgrims  mention  it,  and  St.  Paula  built  a church  over 
the  grotto  and  a convent  adjoining  for  women,  where  she  lived 
with  her  daughter  Eustochium,  who  became  Superior  after  her 
mother’s  death. 

Fr£re  Litvin,  who  could  not  come  with  us  yesterday,  arrived 
this  morning,  and,  after  dining  at  the  early  hour  of  eleven,  we 
set  out  with  him  for  Ain- Karim— St.  John  of  the  Mountain. 

The  walls  of  Bethlehem,  which  still  existed  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  have  entirely  disappeared.  Just  within  their 
former  circuit  we  come  to  David’s  Well.  It  is  a rock-cut  cistern, 
and  there  are  two  others  near  it.  For  its  cool  waters,  David,  a 
fugitive  in  the  cave  of  Odollum,  whilst  the  Philistines  held  his 
native  city,  longed  exceedingly.  41  Oh!  that  some  man  would  give 
me  of  the  water  of  the  cistern  of  Bethlehem,  that  is  within  the 
gate,”  he  exclaimed  ; but  when  three  of  his  most  valiant  captains 
risked  their  lives  to  procure  it  for  him,  notwithstanding  his  thirst, 
he  would  not  drink  it.  44  God  forbid  that  I should  drink  the 
blood  of  these  men,  for  with  the  danger  of  their  lives  they  have 
brought  me  this  water.” 

A little  further  is  the  Tomb  of  Rachel,  who  died  here,  44  in 
the  spring-time/’  at  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  and  44  was  buried  in 
the  highway  that  leadeth  to  Ephrata,  that  is  Bethlehem.”  The 
pillar  Jacob  raised  over  her  sepulchre  3,622  years  ago,  has  been 
replaced  by  a monument  surmounted  by  a dome.  It  was 
repaired  some  years  ago  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and  belongs 
to  the' Jews,  who  hold  it  in  great  veneration.  When,  returning 
from  their  long  exile,  they  visit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  they 
come  to  the  Tomb  of  Rachel,  to  weep  with  her  over  the 
desolation  of  Sion. 

Here  we  branch  off  from  the  main  road  and  follow  a very 
rough  mountain  track,  over  which  our  donkeys  pick  their  way 
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unwillingly.  We  are  taking  this  rocky  path,  instead  of  a more 
direct  one,  that  we  may  pass  by  the  Fountain  of  St.  Philip,  on 
“the  desert  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.” 
The  water  springs  forth  fresh  and  abundant  as  it  did  when  the 
Apostle  came  here  with  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace.  “ See, 
here  is  water,  what  hindereth  me  from  being  baptized?”  “If 
thou  believest  with  thy  whole  heart,  thou  mayest.”  And  into 
the  water  “ they  both  went  down,  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  and  he 
baptized  him.”  And  then  “ the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  took  away 
Philip,”  and  the  happy  convert  “ went  on  his  way  rejoicing.” 

And  so,  at  each  step  in  this  wonderful  land,  we  come  upon 
the  traces  of  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  and  they 
keep  us  company,  and  the  irksomeness  of  the  slippery  road  is 
forgotten.  But  now  we  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  one 
greater  than  they,  for  we  pass  by  Ain-Karim  without  stopping, 
and  climb  the  steep  ascent  up  which,  “ in  great  haste,”  came 
Mary,  bearing  in  her  bosom  the  Incarnate  Word.  We  enter  an 
inclosure,  which  was  once  the  garden  of  the  house  of  Zachary, 
to  which  she  came  to  salute  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  This  ancient 
chapel,  dug  out,  some  years  ago,  from  beneath  the  ruins  of  later 
constructions,  stands  where  the  song  of  the  Magnificat  broke 
forth  from  her  lips,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Church  as  a hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  ever.  We  repeat  it,  as  so  many  generations  of 
pilgrims  have  done,  and  then  go  with  the  lay-brother  to  explore 
the  ruins  of  a convent  that  was  once  attached  to  the  church. 
He  gives  us  seeds  and  flowers  from  the  garden  of  St.  Elizabeth. 
We  kneel  once  more  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Visitation,  and 
then  descend  to  the  little  town  of  St.  John,  which  lies  beautifully 
on  the  side  of  a hill,  surrounded  by  loftier  mountains. 

It  was  here,  and  not  at  the  country  house  on  the  hill  above, 
that  the  holy  Precursor  is  believed  to  have  been  born.  The  piety 
of  the  early  Christians  raised  a church  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Zachary,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Destroyed 
by  Chosroes,  it  was  rebuilt,  for  we  hear  of  it  as  a place  of 
pilgrimage  in  1113.  After  the  fall  of  the  Latin  kingdom  it  was 
used  by  the  Moslems  as  a public  stable,  and  this  desecration 
continued  until  1621,  when  the  Father  Custodian  of  the  Holy 
Places  succeeded  in  buying  it.  He  had  it  cleaned  and  restored, 
made  it  a parochial  church  for  the  native  Christians,  and  built 
the  convent  and  hospice  adjoining.  The  church,  apparently 
of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  is  spacious  and  simple,  the 
floor  paved  in  mosaic  and  the  walls  covered  with  coloured 
tiles.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  north  aisle  a staircase 
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leads  down  into  the  crypt,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  a 
room  in  the  house  of  Zachary,  and  the  place  where  his  great 
son  was  bom.  Beneath  the  altar,  lighted  by  the  lamps  that 
always  burn  there,  are  sculptured  medallions,  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  John. 

From  the  church  we  went  to  the  hospice,  where  the  lay- 
brother  in  charge  led  us  to  a bright,  pleasant  refectory,  and 
offered  us  wine  and  cakes,  scolding  us  when  we  hesitated  about 
accepting  them,  as  we  are  in  Lent  ; for  the  Franciscans,  austere 
as  they  are  to  themselves,  are  most  considerate  and  indulgent  to 
pilgrims,  and  indeed  after  our  very  early  and  light  dinner  at 
Bethlehem,  and  a long,  hot  ride,  we  were  in  need  of  refreshment 
Meantime  the  Father  Superior  came  in,  with  some  of  the  other 
Fathers,  who  are,  like  himself,  Spaniards,  and  added  his  com- 
mands to  the  invitation  of  the  good  Brother.  The  wine  of 
St.  John  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Palestine.  Like 
all  the  wine  of  the  country  it  has  a peculiar,  aromatic  flavour, 
which  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it  consider  medicinal 
and  unpleasant.  It  is  very  wholesome,  when  pure  and  carefully 
prepared,  as  it  is  in  the  Franciscan  houses,  where  it  is  always 
home-made.  I have  heard  complaints  about  that  sold  at  the 
hotels,  but  there  of  course  it  is  more  profitable  to  supply  foreign 
wines  at  a high  price.  On  the  sunny  slopes  around  St.  John  the 
vine  grows  luxuriantly,  the  bunches  of  grapes  weighing  many 
pounds,  and  being  as  much  as  half  a yard  long : true  bunches 
of  Nahal-Eshcol,  “which  two  men  carried  on  a lever." 

Per&  Marie  de  Ratisbonne  has  founded  at  Ain-Karim  a large 
convent  of  the  Dames  de  Sion,  with  schools  and  orphanage, 
where  many  young  girls  are  educated.  It  is  beautifully  situated, 
overlooking  the  fertile  valley. 

On  our  way  back  to  Jerusalem  we  stopped  at  the  Monastery 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  is  a massive  building,  surrounded  with 
walls  like  a fortress.  The  church  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  on  the  ground  where,  according  to  tradition,  grew  the 
tree  from  which  was  made  the  Cross  of  our  Divine  Lord. 
Sacked  by  the  pagans,  restored,  some  time  a mosque,  it  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  Greeks,  who  use  the  monastery  as  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary.  As  we  rode  up,  the  young  students 
were  enjoying  their  evening  recreation,  playing  at  various  games 
in  the  courtyard.  The  church  is  grand  and  solemn,  evidently 
very  ancient  Old,  faded  frescoes,  representing  scenes  from  the 
Gospels,  adorn  the  walls.  The  high  altar  stands  where,  it  is  said, 
grew  the  tree  deemed  worthy  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
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Redeemer  of  the  world.  Near  it  is  depicted  a pious  legend 
that  tells  how  the  penitent  Lot,  coming  here  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hebron,  was  commanded  by  an  Angel  of  the  Lord 
to  plant  three  slips  of  cypress  wood  and  to  water  them  daily 
with  water  he  should  bring  from  the  Jordan,  by  way  of  penance. 
If  the  slips  took  root  and  flourished,  it  would  be  a sign  to  him 
that  God  had  forgiven  him. 

Lot,  full  of  hope,  obeyed  the  Angel,  and  day  by  day 
anxiously  watched  the  growth  of  his  young  plants.  One 
evening,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  fatiguing  journey,  with  his 
skin  of  water  on  his  shoulder,  a demon,  in  the  likeness  of  a poor 
traveller,  asked  him  to  give  him  to  drink.  Lot  charitably  con- 
sented ; but,  behold,  all  along  the  road,  other  demons,  similarly 
disguised,  addressed  to  him  the  same  petition,  and  so,  when  at 
last  he  reached  home  and  would  have  watered  his  slips,  his  skin 
was  empty.  It  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  Jordan,  for  the  sun 
was  sinking,  and  many  weary  miles  lay  between  him  and  the 
river,  and  Lot  grieved  bitterly,  fearing  his  young  trees  would 
perish  ; when  the  Angel  appeared  to  him  a second  time,  saying : 
“ Thy  charity  has  found  grace  before  God  ; the  slips  will  now 
grow  without  being  watered,  and  thy  pardon  is  assured.”  And 
in  fact,  continues  the  legend,  the  slips  grew  into  trees,  and  from 
one  of  them  was  fashioned  the  Holy  Cross  of  the  Saviour. 

As  we  draw  near  Jerusalem  we  pass  the  ruins  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mamilla,  a holy  woman  who  buried  here  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  slain  in  the  persecution  of  Chosroes.  From  this  church 
the  great  reservoir  near  it  takes  its  name — Birket-Mamilla.  It 
is  “ the  Upper  Pool,  in  the  way  of  the  Fuller’s  Field,”  in  the 
Valley  of  Gihon,  near  which  Solomon  was  anointed  King,  and 
where  Isaias,  sent  forth  by  God  to  meet  Achaz,  uttered  the  pro- 
phecy : “ Behold  a Virgin  shall  conceive  and  shall  bear  a Son.” 
Here,  too,  came  Rabsaces,  the  general  of  Sennacherib,  “ with  a 
strong  army,”  and  “ stood  by  the  conduit  of  the  Upper  Pool,” 
calling  upon  the  men  of  Jerusalem  to  yield  to  “the  great  King, 
the  King  of  the  Assyrians.”  And  here,  one  morning  when  the 
sun  arose,  185,000  were  lying  dead,  for  “the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
had  passed  in  the  night  through  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,”  and 
the  great  King,  who  had  defied  the  God  of  Israel,  fled  back  in 
terror  to  Nineve,  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  his  own  sons,  in  the  temple 
of  his  idol,  Nesroch.  The  dead  are  still  here,  for  the  Fuller’s 
field  has  become  a Mussulman  cemetery.  The  shadows  of  night 
are  falling  on  it  now,  and  we  hasten  back  to  the  Holy  City. 
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The  most  cunning  and  sagacious,  as  well  as  the  most 
mischievous  and  destructive  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  are 
the  rats.  Some  of  this  species  of  rodents  are  so  exceeding 
carnivorous  that  they  make  no  ceremony  of  devouring  each 
other  in  times  of  scarcity.  They  overspread  the  whole  world, 
and,  though  comparatively  new-comers  into  our  island,  have 
acquired  too  secure  a position  ever  to  be  exterminated. 

Some  naturalists  speak  of  rats  as  beautiful  animals,  and 
certainly,  apart  from  prejudice,  the  sleek  skin,  sharp  head,  long, 
slender  tail,  and  the  keen  look  of  their  bright,  black  eyes 
might  render  them  attractive  little  animals,  if  there  were  not 
good  grounds  for  the  almost  universal  repulsion  with  which 
they  are  regarded. 

The  vegetarian  species  are  far  less  destructive  and  less 
numerous,  they  dwell  chiefly  in  Eastern  . Europe,  India,  and 
Africa.  These  Mole-rats  are  blind  creatures,  having  broad, 
flat  heads,  small  eyes  hidden  in  their  fur,  short  tails,  and  sharp 
claws  on  their  feet.  They  live  almost  entirely  under  ground, 
burrowing  subterranean  galleries  in  sandy  plains  in  search  of 
roots,  as  the  English  mole  does  for  worms.  The  Pouched-rats  of 
North  America  also  live  in  burrows,  throwing  up  hills  resembling 
mole-hills,  and  gnawing  roots  and  buried  seeds,  which  they  carry 
in  their  large  cheek  pouches,  to  store  up  in  their  under-ground 
chambers  for  winter  food.  The  Musk-rats — or  Musquashes — of 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  live  in  fortresses  on  the  river 
banks,  to  which  hidden  passages  are  skilfully  contrived  to  elude 
pursuit.  They  dwell  together  in  companies  during  the  winter, 
subsisting  on  roots  and  vegetables,  and  in  the  summer  they 
become  extremely  fat,  and  acquire  a very  strong  odour  of 
musk. 

The  carnivorous  rats  are  much  more  formidable,  no  arts  can 
diminish  their  amazing  propagation,  millions  may  be  destroyed 
at  once,  and  yet  the  breach  be  repaired  in  the  space  of  a few 
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weeks,  for  in  proportion  as  nature  has  denied  them  force,  it  has 
supplied  the  defect  in  fecundity.  These  rapacious  creatures 
have  no  doubt  sharpened  their  wits  by  living  so  long  in  contact 
with  man,  since  they  are  burrowers  chiefly  in  human  dwellings, 
granaries,  stables,  mines,  ships,  and  every  available  dwelling- 
place,  where  they  can  plunder  and  outwit  even  man  himself,  by 
working  their  way  into  his  stores  and  banding  together  to  carry 
off  his  goods. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  rats  known  in  Great  Britain — the 
Black-rat , the  Brown-rat%  and  the  Water-rat.  The  black  rat,  or, 
as  it  is  often  called,  the  English  rat,  is  not  a native  of  the 
British  soil.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  France, 
the  Welsh  name  for  it  being  to  this  day  Llygoden  Frengig — 
“the  French  mouse ” — and  they  still  abound  in  the  barns 
and  granaries  of  Normandy.  These  animals  are  much  lighter 
in  form,  and  the  upper  jaw  projects  further  over  the  lower  jaw 
than  in  the  brown  rat,  the  ears  are  also  much  larger,  and  the  tail 
very  much  longer  than  in  their  more  commonly-known  kindred. 
They  are  very  timid  creatures,  and  rarely  show  fight ; they  are 
not  very  powerful,  but  their  want  of  strength  is  made  up  by 
their  excessive  activity,  their  bodies  being  in  fact  a mass  of 
muscle  without  a particle  of  fat.  The  brown  rats  are  extremely 
fond  of  fighting.  In  the  rat  tribes  the  weakest  always  goes  to 
the  wall,  and  consequently  the  black  rat  has  become  scarce,  and 
the  brown  rat  now  reigns  in  his  stead.  The  black  rat  lives 
chiefly  in  the  ceilings  and  wainscots,  and  under  the  tiles  and 
behind  the  rafters  of  our  houses,  whereas  brown  rats  delight  in 
low  haunts  such  as  cellars,  pigsties,  and  sewers.  The  black  rat, 
according  to  phrenologists,  have  the  cerebral  organs  differently 
developed  to  those  of  the  brown  rat.  It  is  a well  known  fact 
that  rats  which  dwell  in  high  regions  have  one  part  of  their 
brain  more  developed  than  the  species  which  live  in  flat  and  low 
countries.  The  water  rat,  which  is  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  England,  and  whose  personal  appearance  is  well 
known  to  anglers,  is  sometimes  called  the  Water-vole.  This 
animal  may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  beaver, 
which  has  been  many  years  extinct  in  the  British  Isles.  He  is 
entirely  aquatic  in  his  habits,  and  is  never  seen  except  by  the 
water-side.  He  is  evidently  constructed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  life  he  is  destined  to  follow,  the  neck  being  very  short, 
the  head  rounded  and  convex  above,  to  enable  him  to  swim  fast 
through  the  water.  His  fur  is  almost  water-proof,  being  com- 
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posed  of  two  sets  of  hairs,  some  long  and  projecting,  others  short 
and  thickly  set  together,  forming  a close,  silky  pile  which 
effectually  resists  the  entrance  of  the  water,  and  serves  its 
owner  in  the  place  of  a warm,  water-proof  great-coat.  In 
swimming  under  the  water  he  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
case  of  air,  in  fact  looks  like  a large  air-bubble  skimming 
along.  The  tail  is  so  modified  as  to  become  a sort  of  rudder 
or  paddle.  We  all  admire  the  wonderful  construction  and 
admirable  working  together  of  the  numerous  muscles  of  the 
human  hand  and  fore-arm  ; yet — says  Cuvier — there  are  more 
muscles  in  a rat’s  tail  than  in  the  human  hand.  It  is  composed 
of  a chain  of  small  bones,  with  a multitude  of  muscles  to 
move  them.  Being  covered  with  many  minute  scales  and  short 
hairs,  it  becomes  prehensile,  in  fact  a sort  of  hand,  by  means  of 
which  the  rat  is  enabled  to  crawl  along  the  tops  of  railings,  and 
narrow  ledges  of  walls,  balancing  himself  by  it,  or  entwining  it 
round  the  projecting  portions  of  the  difficult  passages  through 
which  his  course  lies.  By  means  of  it  also  he  can  spring  up 
heights  otherwise  inaccessible,  using  it  on  these  occasions  as  a 
lever,  or  rather  a projectile  spring. 

In  the  house  rat  the  ears  are  long  and  projecting,  and  so 
placed  as  to  catch  the  slightest  sound,  whereas  in  the  water  rat 
the  external  ears  are  short  and  rounded  and  entirely  concealed  in 
the  fur,  being  over-lapped  externally  with  extremely  soft  hairs. 
The  hair  of  the  rat  under  the  microscope  is  a most  beautiful 
object ; it  resembles  a number  of  small  kidney  beans  placed  side 
by  side  in  a row  within  a tube.  As  if  these  hairs  were  not 
sufficient  protection  against  the  entrance  of  water,  the  ear  is 
capable  of  being  closed  up  entirely  by  a thin,  angular  cover. 
This  curtain  the  rat  can,  when  he  plunges  below  the  water, 
entirely  draw  across  the  passage  of  the  ear,  and  so  completely 
exclude  the  element  in  which  he  swims.  The  water  rat  is 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  prefers  coming  out  at  night  for  its 
food,  which  is  entirely  vegetable.  This  species  is  probably  the 
original  rat  of  Great  Britain,  even  the  black  rat  being  an 
intruder. 

The  Emigration  of  Rats. — It  is  well  known  that  rats  are 
influenced  to  change  their  abode  by  want  of  food,  by  neces- 
sity of  change  of  temperature,  by  want  of  a place  for  incubation, 
where  they  may  obtain  suitable  food  for  their  young,  and,  lastly, 
by  fear  of  man.  The  Rev.  W.  Buckland,  when  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  was  usually  in  residence  during  the  long 
vacation,  when  the  undergraduates  being  absent  their  rooms 
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were  bare  of  food  for  the  rats,  and  they  all  migrated  to  Mr. 
Buckland’s  house  in  Toiji-quadrangle,  but  as  soon  as  Term  com- 
menced the  rats  took  their  departure,  only  to  re-appear  at  the 
next  vacation.  The  same  occurs  at  Westminster ; numerous 
rats  resort  to  the  canons’  houses  whenever  the  boys  go  home  for 
the  holidays.  On  the  Black  Downs  near  Isley  in  Berkshire,  are 
situated  some  barns  in  which  the  corn  gathered  from  the  neigh- 
•bouring  fields  is  stocked.  Rats  have  been  frequently  met  in 
companies  by  shepherds  at  early  morning,  marching  in  long 
lines  from  one  barn  to  another.  They  have  been  seen  to  go 
directly  across  the  country  in  a straight  line.  They  generally 
leave  a barn  as  soon  as  the  wheat  has  been  thrashed  and  their 
food  thus  taken  from  them.  But  the  curious  point  is,  how  they 
know  where  to  go  to ! How  do  they  find  out  where  there  is  a 
barn  containing  food  for  them  ? Do  they  send  out  scouts,  or 
does  their  instinct  guide  them  ? Surely  it  is  the  same  mar- 
vellous instinct  that  guides  the  hungry  rat,  as  that  which  leads 
the  swallow  in  her  long  and  wearisome  journey  to  warmer 
climates.  A medical  man,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  Downs,  relates  that  one  day  preparations  were  made  to 
destroy  all  the  rats  in  a barn  near  Weston.  Accordingly  the 
party  assembled  next  morning,  men,  ferrets,  dogs,  big  sticks  and 
all,  but  not  a rat  could  be  found.  In  vain  the  ferrets  poked  in 
and  out  of  the  holes,  in  vain  the  dogs  routed  under  the  straw,  in 
vain  the  men  brandished  their  sticks,  the  rats  were  all  gone,  not 
one  solitary  animal  remained.  We  can  only  conclude  that,  from 
former  experience,  some  of  the  patriarchs  among  the  rats, 
observing  the  preparations  being  made,  had  advised  a general 
change  of  quarters,  and  their  advice  had  been  quickly  taken  by 
the  whole  colony.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  from  a labourer 
that  he  had  met  a regiment  of  rats  very  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  the  hunt  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Weston  barn, 
marching  along  Chilton  Bottom  towards  another  barn  situated 
some  distance  away.  Having  so  remarkable  an  instinct  for 
finding  out  where  there  is  anything  good  for  food,  they  have 
been  seen  to  come  off  shore  to  ships,  by  means  of  the  ropes  by 
which  they  are  moored  to  the  quay,  although  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  In  the  same  way  they  will  leave  the  ship  when 
she  comes  into  port  if  they  find  their  quarters  filling  with  water ; 
hence  the  saying  that  “ rats  always  leave  a sinking  ship  ” is 
perfectly  true. 

Rats  are  very  fond  of  warmth , and  will  remain  coiled  up  for 
hours  in  any  snug  retreat.  F.  Buckland,  when  Fellow  of  Corpus 
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College,  Oxford,  many  years  ago,  on  arriving  at  his  rooms  one 
night,  saw  a rat  running  about  among  his  books  and  geological 
specimens,  behind  the  sofa,  under  the  fender,  and  poking  his 
nose  into  every  hiding-place.  He  pursued  him  armed  with  a 
poker  in  one  hand  and  a large  dictionary,  big  enough  to  crush 
any  rat,  in  the  other ; but,  all  in  vain,  the  rat  was  not  to  be 
caught.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Mr.  Buckland  sat  down  to 
his  studies,  than  the  rat  resumed  his  gambols,  squeaking  and' 
running  about  the  room  like  a mad  creature.  The  battle  was 
several  times  renewed  till  a late  hour,  when  the  weary  pursuer 
retired  to  the  adjoining  bed-room,  where,  though  he  listened 
attentively,  he  heard  no  more  of  the  intruder,  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  What  was  his  surprise  next  morning  to  find  something 
warm  lying  on  his  chest.  Carefully  lifting  up  the  bed-clothes  he 
discovered  his  tormentor  of  the  previous  night,  quietly  and 
snugly  ensconced  in  a fold  in  the  blanket  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  bodily  warmth  of  his  adversary.  The  two  lay  looking 
daggers  at  each  other  for  some  minutes,  the  one  unwilling  to 
leave  his  warm  berth,  the  other  afraid  to  put  his  hand  out  from 
under  the  protection  of  the  counterpane,  particularly  as  the 
animals  aspect  was  far  from  friendly,  his  little,  sharp  teeth  and 
fierce,  black  eyes  seeming  to  say,  “ Paws  off  from  me,  sir.”  But 
at  length  he  made  a sudden  jump  from  the  bed,  and  ran  off  to 
the  next  room,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

Rats  are  well  known  to  be  highly  intelligent \ Among  the  many 
instances  of  the  display  of  rat-intelligence,  the  manner  in  which 
they  transport  eggs  to  their  burrows  is  most  striking.  Rodwell  gives 
a case  in  which  a number  of  eggs  were  carried  from  the  top  of  a 
house  to  the  bottom,  by  two  rats  devoting  themselves  to  each 
egg,  and  alternately  passing  it  down  to  each  other  at  every  step 
of  the  staircase.  Moreover  they  will  not  only  convey  eggs  from 
the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom,  but  from  bottom  to  top. 
The  male  rat  placing  himself  on  his  fore-paws,  with  his  head 
downwards,  raises  up  his  hind  legs  and  catching  the  egg 
between  them  pushes  it  up  to  the  female,  who  stands  on  the  step 
above,  securing  it  with  her  fore-paws  till  he  jumps  up  to  her; 
and  this  process  is  repeated  from  step  to  step  till  the  top  is 
reached. 

Mr.  Jesse  gives  an  account  of  a captain  of  a merchantman 
trading  to  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  who  constantly  missed  eggs 
from  his  stock.  Suspecting  that  he  was  robbed  by  some  of  his 
crew,  he  resolved  to  watch  his  store-room.  Accordingly, 
having  laid  in  a fresh  supply,  he  seated  himself  at  night  so 
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as  to  command  a view  of  his  eggs.  To  his  amazement  he 
saw  a number  of  rats  approach,  form  a line  from  his  egg 
baskets  to  their  hole,  and  hand  the  eggs  from  one  to  another 
in  their  fore-paws.  As  to  oil,  Watson  says  rats  have  fre- 
quently been  seen  to  get  it  out  of  a narrow-necked  bottle  in  the 
following  way.  One  of  them  places  himself,  on  some  convenient 
support,  by  the  side  of  the  bottle,  and  then  dipping  his  tail  into 
the  oil  gives  it  to  another  to  lick.  In  this  act  there  is  something 
more  than  what  we  call  instinct,  one  might  almost  say  there  is 
understanding.  Jesse  and  Rodwell  give  similar  instances,  except 
that  the  rat  greedily  licked  its  own  tail  instead  of  presenting  it 
to  his  companions. 

Rats  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  maternal  love . They 

tend  their  young  with  watchful  care,  they  increase  their  family 
three  times  a year,  when  Mrs.  Rat  has  to  nurse  not  one  but 
fourteen  or  fifteen  little  creatures  at  once,  and  instances  are 
recorded  of  her  having  sacrificed  her  life  for  them.  A gentle- 
man at  Clapham  had  bred  a number  of  white  rats  in  a squirrel 
cage,  which  was  hung  up  in  the  garden.  One  morning  he  went 
to  look  at  them,  but  instead  of  the  white  rat  and  her  progeny, 
he  found  a great  brown  male  of  the  common  kind  coiled  up  in 
the  cage  ; the  white  one  and  her  family  were  all  killed  and  partly 
devoured.  He  had  climbed  up  a smooth,  perpendicular  iron 
bar  to  get  at  the  cage ; out  of  the  hole  in  the  cage,  where  the 
enemy  got  in,  the  white  mother  might  easily  have  escaped  if  she 
had  wished,  but  she  preferred  staying  at  home  and  trying  to 
defend  her  young  ones. 

Rats  are  also  unselfish  animals;  no  sooner  do  they  find 
out  where  a feast  is  stored  than  they  kindly  communicate 
the  good  news  to  their  friends  and  neighbours.  Some  years 
ago  a certain  old  lady  at  Axminster  having  a cask  of  wine 
of  her  own  making,  had  it  carefully  placed  on  a shelf  in  the 
cellar.  Two  nights  afterwards  she  was  almost  frightened  to 
death  by  strange,  unaccountable  noises  in  the  said  cellar,  the 
household  were  called  up,  and  a search  made,  but  nothing 
was  found  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  The  next  night  as  soon 
as  the  lights  were  extinguished  and  the  house  quiet,  this 
dreadful  noise  was  again  heard.  This  time  it  was  still  more 
alarming,  a sound  of  squeaking,  crying,  knocking,  pattering 
of  feet;  then  a dull,  scratching  sound,  with  many  other  such 
noises,  which  continued  all  night  long.  Mrs.  Oke  lay  awake, 
resolving  if  necessary  to  try  to  fire  off*  the  rusty  old  blunderbuss 
that  hung  over  the  chimney-piece.  At  last  the  cock  began  to 
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crow ; now,  thought  she,  the  ghosts  must  disappear,  and  to  her 
infinite  relief  the  noise  really  ceased,  and  the  poor  terrified  dame 
fell  asleep.  Great  were  the  preparations  made  for  the  following 
night,  farm  servants,  armed  with  pitchforks,  slept  in  the  house ; 
the  maids  took  the  dinner-bell  into  their  room,  and  provided 
themselves  with  matches ; the  big  dog  was  tied  to  the  hall- 
table.  Then  the  old  lady  retired  to  her  chamber,  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  sit  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  keeping  a 
drowsy  guard  over  her  neighbour’s  horse-pistols,  of  which  she 
was  almost  as  much  afraid  as  she  was  of  the  ghost  in  the 
cellar.  Sure  enough  her  war-like  preparations  had  succeeded, 
the  ghost  was  certainly  laid,  not  a sound  except  the  heavy 
snoring  of  the  farm-servants,  and  the  rattling  of  the  dogs 
chain  in  the  hall,  could  be  heard.  She  had  gained  a complete 
victory,  the  ghost  was  heard  no  more  on  the  premises.  Some 
weeks  afterwards  some  friends  came  to  tea,  the  wine  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  maid  sent  to  the  cellar  to  get  some  of  it  She 
quickly  returned,  gasping  for  breath.  She  rushed  into  the 
room,  exclaiming:  “Tis  all  gone,  ma’am!  The  ghost  has 
taken  it!”  And  so  it  proved,  not  a drop  was  left,  only  the 
empty  cask  remained,  the  side  was  half  eaten  away,  and 
marks  of  sharp  teeth  were  visible  round  the  rugged  margins 
of  the  newly-made  bung-hole. 

This  discovery  fully  accounted  for  the  noise  the  ghost  had 
made,  which  caused  so  much  alarm.  The  rats  inhabiting  the 
cellar  had  found  out  the  wine  and  communicated  the  good  news 
to  all  the  other  rats  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  had  quickly 
assembled  there  to  enjoy  the  fun  and  get  tipsy,  which,  judging 
from  the  noise  they  made,  they  certainly  did,  on  this  precious 
cask  of  wine.  Being  quite  a large  party  they  had  finished  it  in  two 
nights,  and  then,  having  got  all  they  could,  they  quietly  returned 
to  their  respective  homes,  little  dreaming  that  the  merry- 
making had  nearly  caused  the  death  of  the  rightful  owner  and 
foundress  of  the  feast  They  had  first  gnawed  out  the  cork  and 
got  as  much  as  they  could,  but  finding  that  the  more  they  drank 
the  lower  the  wine  became,  they  set  to  work  and  ate  away  the 
wood  to  the  level  of  the  wine  again.  This  they  continued  till 
they  had  emptied  the  cask,  and  then  they  must  have  got  into  it, 
and  licked  up  the  last  drains,  the  remains  of  the  cask  are  still 
kept  as  a curiosity. 

Rats  frequently  show  great  kindness  towards  their  com- 
panions who  may  have  sustained  any  injury.  While  Alex 
Gunn,  cattle-dealer,  Braehour,  was  lately  passing  the  Mill  of 
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Dale,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a huge  rat  coming  out  of 
his  hole  by  the  river  bank.  After  carefully  surveying  the  place, 
the  rat  retreated  with  much  caution.  But  very  soon  it  returned 
leading  by  the  ear  another,  which  it  left  close  by  the  hole. 
A third  rat  joined  the  kind  conductor,  and  the  two  searched 
about  and  picked  up  some  scraps  of  grain ; these  they  carried 
to  the  second  rat,  which  appeared  to  be  blind,  and  which 
remained  quietly  where  they  had  left  it,  nibbling  such  fare  as 
was  brought  to  it.  They  seemed  then  to  relax  in  their  exertions, 
and  were  still  for  a short  time ; after  this  rest  one  of  the  rats 
seized  a small  stick,  about  five  inches  in  length,  which  he 
inserted  in  the  blind  one’s  mouth,  and  taking  hold  of  the  other 
end  he  conducted  his  blind  companion  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
after  both  had  had  a drink,  the  seeing  rat,  led  the  other  back  to 
its  hole.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
Jesse  and  others. 

Rats,  although  extremely  shy  animals,  are  distinguished  for 
their  boldness  and  courage  in  combat  Thus,  when  matched  with 
so  formidable  an  opponent  as  a ferret  in  a closed  room,  they 
have  been  seen  to  display  extraordinary  cunning  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  light,  by  keeping  close  under  the  window 
so  as  to  throw  the  glare  into  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  darting 
forwards  frequently  to  give  a bite,  and  then  retiring  to  their 
vantage  ground.  They  have  also  been  often  known  to  assist 
one  another  in  defending  themselves  from  dangerous  foes. 

The  rat,  though  naturally  a savage  creature,  is,  by  dint  of 
kindness,  capable  of  being  tamed  and  made  obedient  to  the  will 
of  man.  Some  of  the  Japanese  tame  rats  and  teach  them  to 
perform  many  entertaining  tricks,  and  when  thus  instructed 
exhibit  them  as  a show  for  the  diversion  of  the  people.  An 
Englishman  travelling  through  Mecklenburg  about  forty  years 
ago,  beheld  a singular  spectacle  in  the  hotel  at  New  Hargard. 
After  dinner,  the  landlord  placed  on  the  floor  a large  dish  of 
soup,  and  gave  a loud  whistle.  Immediately  there  rushed  into 
the  room  a mastiff,  a fine  Angora  cat,  an  old  raven,  and  a 
remarkably  large  rat,  with  a bell  about  his  neck.  They  all 
went  to  the  dish,  and  without  disturbing  each  other,  fed 
amicably  together;  after  which  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  rat  lay 
before  the  fire,  while  the  raven  hopped  about  the  room.  The 
landlord  after  accounting  for  the  familiarity  which  existed 
among  these  animals  added,  that  the  rat  was  the  most  useful 
of  the  four,  for  the  noise  he  made  had  completely  freed  the 
house  from  other  rats  and  mice  also,  with  which  it  had 
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previously  been  infested.  F.  Buckland  frequently  had  rats 
brought  to  him  in  iron  cages,  on  arriving  they  were  extremely 
fierce,  biting  at  every  thing  and  uttering  their  peculiar  cry  of 
alarm  when  he  went  near  to  them.  But  in  two  or  three 
days  they  became  tolerably  tame,  even  eating  bread-and-milk 
out  of  a spoon  introduced  between  the  bars.  Very  soon  they 
began  to  beg  for  food  putting  their  noses  through  the  bars  and 
making  various  gesticulations. 

A worthy  saddler  had  prepared  a number  of  strips  of  leather, 
and  having  greased  them  well  he  laid  them  in  a box,  but  strange 
to  say,  they  disappeared  one  by  one  no  one  knew  how.  However 
one  day,  as  he  was  sitting  at  work  in  his  shop,  he  saw  a large 
black  rat  shyly  poke  his  head  up  out  of  a hole  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  and  look  around  him.  When,  seeing  all  quiet,  out  he 
came  and  ran  straight  to  the  box  which  contained  the  leather 
strips.  In  he  dived,  quickly  reappearing  with  a dainty  piece  in 
his  mouth,  and  scampering  off  to  his  hole  he  vanished.  The 
saddler  resolved  to  catch  the  thief  the  next  time  he  came  forth, 
which  he  did  by  propping  up  a sieve  with  a small  stick  and 
placing  under  it  a piece  of  toasted  cheese.  The  moment  the 
rat  began  to  nibble  the  cheese  down  came  the  sieve  and  he  was 
made  prisoner.  Upon  which  the  saddler  armed  himself  with  a 
stick  to  kill  the  mischievous  animal,  but  what  was  his 
astonishment,  when  he  lifted  the  sieve  to  see  the  rat  remain 
perfectly  still  for  a minute  and  then  walk  gently  up  his  arm 
and,  looking  up  beseechingly  in  his  face,  seemed  to  say,  “lama 
poor  innocent  creature,  and  if  your  wife  will  lock  up  all  the 
good  things  in  the  cupboard,  I must  eat  the  prepared  things,  for 
rats  must  live  as  well  as  you/*  The  saddler  was  so  touched  by 
the  appealing  look  that  he  answered,  “Tom,  I meant  to  kill  you, 
but  now  I will  not,  so  let  us  be  friends.  I’ll  put  you  some 
bread  and  cheese  every  day  if  you  will  leave  my  leathers  alone.” 
He  then  put  the  animal  down  and  he  leisurely  retreated  to  his 
hole.  For  a long  time  afterwards  the  rat  found  his  breakfast 
regularly  placed  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  his  hole,  in  grateful 
return  for  which  he  became  quite  tame,  running  about  the  shop 
and  inquisitively  turning  over  everything  on  the  bench  at  which 
his  protector  was  at  work,  but  never  again  did  he  steal  any  thongs. 
He  would  even  accompany  his  master  to  the  stables  when  he 
went  to  attend  to  his  pony,  and  pick  up  the  corn  as  it  fell  from 
the  manger,  wisely  keeping  a respectful  distance  from  the  pony’s 
legs.  His  chief  delight  was  to  bask  in  the  warm  window-sill, 
stretching  his  full  length  in  the  mid-day  sun.  This  luxurious 
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habit  unfortunately  caused  his  untimely  end  for  as  he  lay  at  his 
ease  one  hot  day  taking  his  siesta,  a dog  belonging  to  an 
opposite  house  espied  him,  and  dashed  through  the  window. 
The  poor  rat  awoke,  alas ! too  late  to  save  himself  from  the 
teeth  of  his  enemy.  The  dog’s  master,  hearing  from  the 
saddler,  the  rat’s  history,  had  him  stuffed,  and  with  a silver 
chain  round  his  neck,  his  remains  form  to  this  day  a handsome 
addition  to  the  shop  window  of  a bird-dealer  in  Brompton. 

A still  more  remarkable  story  of  a tame  rat  is  related  by 
F.  Buckland.  Some  years  ago  the  driver  of  a Bow  and  Stratford 
omnibus  in  moving  some  trusses  of  hay  in  his  hay-loft,  found 
snugly  coiled  up  in  a corner,  a little  miserable-looking  rat, 
whose  mother  had  gone  forth  on  a foraging  expedition  to  find 
something  for  her  darling’s  supper.  The  little  creature  excited 
the  man’s  compassion  who  took  him  up  and  brought  him  home 
to  his  family.  The  children  were  pleased  with  their  new  pet 
and  called  him  Ikey  after  their  eldest  brother — Isaac  : Ikey 
soon  grew  up  and  returned  the  kindness  he  received  by  exces- 
sive gentleness  towards  every  member  of  the  household.  He 
was  allowed  to  roam  about  the  house  at  perfect  liberty.  His 
favourite  seat  was  inside  the  fender  or  on  the  clean  white  hearth, 
but  strange  to  say,  he  would  never  step  on  it  unless  it  was 
quite  clean.  His  master  had  entire  control  over  him  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a small  whip,  he  taught  him  to  sit  upon  his  hind  legs 
in  a begging  posture,  jump  through  a whalebone  hoop,  drag  a 
small  cart  to  which  he  was  harnessed,  carry  sticks  and  money, 
&c.,  in  his  mouth,  and  perform  many  amusing  tricks.  The  rat 
soon  understood  the  use  of  the  whip,  for  whenever  it  was 
produced,  if  he  saw  his  master’s  countenance  betraying  dis- 
pleasure, in  fear  and  trembling  he  would  scamper  up  the  walls 
of  the  room,  or  up  the  curtains,  and  perch  himself  on  the 
cornice,  waiting  there  till  a kind  word  from  his  master  brought 
him  down  again  hopping  about  and  squeaking  with  delight.  In 
these  gambols  of  mirth  he  would  run  so  fast  round  his  tail,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  what  the  whirling  object 
was.  At  night  he  would  stretch  himself  out  at  full  length,  like 
a cat,  before  the  fire  on  the  rug,  seeming  greatly  to  enjoy  this 
luxurious  way  of  warming  himself.  He  was  so  resolved  to  be 
warm  that  whenever  he  found  the  fire  going  out,  and  the  room 
consequently  becoming  cold,  he  would  creep  up  into  his  master’s 
bed  and  try  to  get  under  the  clothes.  But  he  was  never 
allowed  to  remain  there  long,  being  made  to  decamp  as  soon  as 
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his  presence  was  discovered.  He  would  then  take  refuge  in  the 
folds  of  his  master’s  clothes  which  he  found  on  a chair, 
retaining  quiet  possession  of  them  till  the  morning.  The  good 
man  became  so  fond  of  his  rat  that  he  taught  him  at  the  word 
of  command,  “ Come  along  Ikey,”  to  jump  into  his  great-coat 
pocket  in  the  morning  when  he  went  out  to  hi9  daily  occupation 
of  driving  the  omnibus.  He  did  not,  however,  carry  him  all 
day  in  his  pocket,  but  put  him  in  the  boot  of  the  conveyance 
to  act  as  guard  to  his  dinner.  “ But  why  does  he  not  eat  up  your 
dinner  ? ” the  driver  was  sometimes  asked.  “ Because  I always 
give  him  plenty,  when  I have  my  own  breakfast,  before  starting.” 
And,  in  fact,  the  dinner  was  never  touched  except  when  there 
happened  to  .be  some  cold  plum-pudding  which  Ikey  could  not 
resist.  But  he  invariably  devoured  the  plums  only,  leaving  the 
less  dainty  parts  for  the  repast  of  his  master.  The  rat  acted  as 
an  excellent  guard  to  the  provisions,  for  whenever  any  of  the 
idle  fellows,  who  generally  lounge  about  the  public-houses  where 
the  omnibuses  bait,  attempted  to  run  off  with  the  packet  out  of 
the  boot,  Ikey  would  fly  out  at  them  from  under  the  straw,  and 
effectually  put  the  robbers  to  flight.  At  night  he  was  taken 
home  in  his  master’s  pocket,  and  partook  of  the  family  supper, 
but  if  any  stranger  chanced  to  be  present,  he  was  so  shy  that  in 
spite  of  his  hunger  he  always  hid  himself  till  they  had  gone. 
When  growing  old,  as  his  teeth  were  worn  out,  the  children 
delighted  in  giving  him  hard  biscuits  or  brandy  snaps,  which  he 
had  been  very  fond  of  in  his  younger  days  but  now  they  gave 
him  trouble  to  masticate,  but  his  perseverance  and  rage  when 
unsuccessful  caused  the  mischievous  boys  many  a laugh. 

The  rat  is  one  of  the  most  despised  and  tormented  of  animals ; 
he  has  many  enemies  and  few  friends ; wherever  he  appears  his 
life  is  in  danger  from  men,  dogs,  cats,  owls,  &c.,  who  have  no 
mercy  on  him  ; thus  he  has  become  very  cautious  in  his  move- 
ments, and  displays  an  amount  of  cunning  and  sagacity  which 
give  to  his  little  sharp  face  a peculiarly  knowing  and  wide-awake 
appearance.  Though  he  is  always  hated  and  killed  by  men,  his 
sworn  foes,  yet  he  is  to  them  a most  useful  servant  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  scavenger ; for  wherever  man  settles  his 
habitation,  there,  as  if  by  magic,  appear  the  rats.  There  were 
thousands  of  rats  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol ; and  a rat 
hunt  in  the  trenches  was  a common  occurrence.  They  swarm 
also  at  the  camp  at  Aldershot,  the  sentries  see  them  at  night 
going  to  the  nearest  water  to  drink.  The  rat  takes  possession 
of  the  out-houses  and  drains,  and  devours  the  refuse  and  filth 
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thrown  out  of  the  dwelling  of  his  master  under  whose  floor  and 
roof  he  lives.  This  refuse,  if  left  to  decay,  would  cause  fever 
and  malaria,  were  it  not  for  the  unremitting  exertions  of  the  rats 
who  get  rid  of  it  by  devouring  it.  The  sewers  adjoining  the  con- 
nected series  of  slaughter-houses  in  our  large  cities,  are  often 
nearly  choked  with  offal  and  the  foul  animal  matter  swept  into 
them  by  the  careless  butchers.  What  fearful  maladies  would 
arise  if  this  putrid  matter  were  allowed  to  remain  there  no  one 
can  tell,  but  the  poor  persecuted  rats,  who  live  there  in 
swarms,  swallow  every  germ  of  concentrated  fever  or  cholera  as 
it  comes  down  to  them,  thus  benefitting  both  themselves  and 
the  inhabitants  who  reside  above  their  haunts.  However,  in  the 
present  day  rats  are  deprived  of  most  of  their  perquisites  by  the 
officers  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

A rat  invariably  washes  himself  all  over  after  eating,  no 
matter  what,  by  licking  its  paws  just  as  a cat  does.  They  are 
naturally  exceedingly  clean  animals,  a parasite  is  said  never  to 
be  seen  on  any  of  them.  Even  those  living  in  filth  are  always 
clean  in  their  person  and  their  teeth  beautifully  so.  Professor 
Colman  states  that  a rat  is  the  only  animal  who  will  thrive  and 
always  have  a clean  coat,  while  living  in  the  most  filthy  places. 
In  fact  a rat  will  live  in  all  that  would  be  fatal  to  any  other 
animal,  hence  it  is  understood  why  he  should  always  be  cleaning 
himself,  never  does  a rat  finish  a bit  of  food  or  touch  a human 
hand  without  washing  himself  immediately  afterwards. 

The  fur  of  the  rat  has  not  been  utilized.  An  ingenious 
inhabitant  of  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  exhibited  himself  some  years 
ago  in  a dress  composed  of  rat  skins,  which  he  was  collecting 
for  three  years  and  a half.  He  made  the  dress  entirely  himself, 
consisting  of  hat,  neckerchief,  coat,  trowsers,  cape,  gaiters,  and 
shoes.  The  number  of  rats  required  to  complete  the  suit,  was 
six  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  person  when  thus  dressed 
appeared  exactly  like  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  as  described  by 
Ross.  The  cape  was  composed  of  the  pieces  of  skins  im- 
mediately round  the  tails  containing  about  six  hundred  tails. 
A lady  in  Glasgow  had  a pair  of  shoes  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, the  upper  parts  of  which  were  made  of  the  skins  of  rats, 
the  leather  was  exceedingly  smooth,  and  as  soft  as  the  finest 
kid,  and  appeared  stout  and  firm.  It  took  no  less  than  six 
skins  to  make  the  pair  of  shoes,  as  the  back  of  the  skin  is  the 
only  part  strong  enough  for  use.  The  commercial  value  of  the 
kindred  Chinchilla  is  well  known. 

MARIANNE  BELL. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Max  had  not  been  absent  from  the  carriage  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  but  during  that  interval  much  had  happened. 

The  continued  exposure  to  the  storm  began  to  produce  a 
disastrous  effect  on  Christopher  in  the  critical  condition  of  his 
lungs.  His  breathing  became  very  oppressed,  his  face  deadly 
pale,  and  it  was  evident  that  a long  continuance  of  this  state  of 
things  would  kill  him. 

The  Marchioness  herself,  though  conscious  of  his  peril  and 
deeply  pained,  was  too  distressed  and  exhausted  to  offer  any 
assistance.  Gertrude,  though  racked  by  anxiety,  roused  herself 
to  the  height  of  her  duties,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  keep  up 
the  sufferers  till  her  brother  s return. 

Supporting  the  head  of  Christopher  while  Lina  bathed  his 
forehead  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  she  tried  to  gather  the  sounds 
of  footsteps  amidst  the  crash  of  the  storm.  But  the  minutes 
seemed  to  pass  with  leaden  foot,  and  Christopher  was  getting 
rapidly  worse,  and  at  length  Gertrude  begged  Jakob  to  try  to 
limp  as  far  as  the  road  and  see  if  help  was  at  hand. 

The  brave  fellow,  battling  with  the  hurricane,  hobbled  with 
much  difficulty  to  the  road,  and  had  only  been  there  a couple  of 
minutes,  when  the  sound  of  bells  struck  his  ear,  borne  on  the 
gale,  and  descending  the  pass  at  a rapid  pace.  A minute  more 
and  the  vehicle  was  in  sight,  and  was  recognized  by  Jakob’s 
practised  eye  as  a sledge,  drawn  by  three  horses.  The  instant 
it  was  near  him,  he  was  in  the  road,  and  throwing  up  his  arms, 
shouted  the  talismanic  word,  “ Halt.” 

The  driver,  a stout  Swiss,  smoking  lustily  amid  the  storm, 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  put  out  by  the  apparition,  but  his 
companion,  evidently  the  master,  looked  hard  at  Jakob,  then, 
putting  his  hand  on  the  rein,  pulled  up. 
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The  Swiss  was  disposed  to  murmur,  and  shouted, 

44  Who  the  devil  are  you  ? 99 

4*  Stop,  in  Gods  name  and  for  mercy’s  sake ! ” 

44  Wall,  now,”  broke  in  the  master,  in  unmistakeable  Yankee 
accent.  44  you  don’t  want  practice  with  a six-shooter,  eh  ? 99 

“O  Herr,  for  pity’s  sake,  come  quick,  to  help  a wounded 
officer  and  two  ladies.” 

“ Enough,  enough  ; ” the  new-comer  understood  German  a 
little.  44  Wounded  officer  a little  in  my  line,  and  ladies  can’t 
have  an  easy  time  here.” 

44  Wait,  Seppi,  here,  I’ve  a sick  call  in  the  bush  ; ” this  was 
said  to  the  Swiss  driver,  whom  he  left  grumbling,  while  his 
horses  stood  shaking  their  bells  in  the  storm. 

Gertrude  had  heard  the  sound,  and  hoping  it  was  her  brother 
coming  back,  was  rather  distressed  to  see  a tall,  spare  man,  in  a 
rather  shabby  black  dress  suit,  without  an  overcoat,  drenched  to 
the  skin,  stalk  down  to  the  carriage  and  present  his  thin  sallow 
cheeks  and  sandy  beard  at  the  window  of  the  carriage. 

44  Guess  you’re  in  a lively  fix,”  was  uttered  with  a saturnine, 
immovable  voice. 

44  O,  Sir,  help  us  if  it  is  in  your  power  ; our  poor  patient  is  in 
danger,  and  this  lady  is  sinking  fast.”  Gertrude  spoke  English 
well. 

44  Ain’t  a Southerner,  I hope  ? ” 

“An  English  officer,  wounded  at  Custozza.” 

“ Britisher  ? New  to  him,  I calculate,  to  be  riddled  with 
shot.  We  are  used  to  these  little  troubles  across  the  pond.” 

44  Pray,  sir,  if  you  value  life,  do  something  for  him 
quickly.” 

“I'm  coming  that  way,  madam,  and  you’re  in  luck  to-day,  I 
guess.” 

Gertrude  actually  stared  at  the  Yankee,  who  turned  a quid 
and  went  on. 

“You  see  I’m  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  here,  though 
I calculate  you  don’t  know  where  I hail  from.” 

Gertrude’s  look  of  appeal  was  despairing. 

14  I’m  Dr.  Skedaddle,  Portland,  Maine,  U.S.,  and  I’ve  done 
a good  bit  of  work,  sawing  bpnes  and  trepanning  skulls, 
and ” 

44  Pray,  Dr.  Skedaddle,  if  you  are  a surgeon,  relieve  his 
breathing,  and  help  us  to  reach  some  shelter.” 

44  My  good  lady,  I’m  coming  to  that.  Just  you  put  this  little 
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affair  over  his  mouth,”  he  pulled  a respirator  from  his  pocket, 
“and  get  the  man  to  carry  him  up  to  my  car.” 

“ A thousand  thanks,  but  the  man  is  dead  lame.” 

“ Another  fix,”  muttered  Dr.  Skedaddle ; then  opening  the 
carriage  door  and  taking  up  poor  Christopher  in  his  thin, 
muscular  arms,  he  tramped  off  with  him,  looking  like  the  genius 
of  the  storm,  Gertrude  feeling  some  misgiving  in  trusting  him  to 
this  grim  stranger. 

Presently,  however,  she  was  relieved  by  the  reappearance  of 
Dr.  Skedaddle,  who  without  relaxing  a feature  proceeded  to 
convey  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  lady  to  his  sledge, 
assisted  by  Lina  and  Jakob. 

When  they  were  all  deposited  there,  and  the  invalids  well 
enveloped  in  their  own  wraps,  for  the  eccentric  doctor  seemed 
to  have  none,  he  said  sharply  : 

“ Where  are  you  bound  to,  strangers  ? ” 

“ We  were  going  to  Splugen,”  replied  Gertrude,  “ but  all  we 
ask  to  seek  is  shelter.” 

“Guess  there’s  no  hotel  or  bar  handy  about  here!”  This 
was  said  with  a severe  look,  and  poor  Gertrude’s  heart  began  to 
shrink  within  her. 

“ How  can  we  leave  him  here  to  perish?”  ejaculated  Gertrude, 
with  a world  of  appeal  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

There  was  a humourous  twinkle  in  Dr.  Skedaddle’s  eyes,  but 
he  did  not  speak  for  a minute. 

“ Cold  charity  to  leave  you  here,  ma’am,  though  Americans 
are  fond  of  plenty  of  ice,  and  I’m  bound  on  a visit  to  the 
North.” 

“ You  will  not  desert  us,  then  ? ” 

“ Didn’t  bargain  for  practice  in  the  glaciers,  but  I shall  not 
give  you  the  slip,  anyhow.” 

He  gave  an  awful  twitch  and  wrung  the  wet  from  his  coat, 
then,  seating  himself  and  quieting  the  grumbling  Swiss  with  the 
promise  of  a good  Trink-geld}\\z  gave  orders  to  turn  the  horses’ 
heads  up  hill,  and  generously  took  them  up  the  pass  to  Splugen. 

At  the  request  of  Gertrude,  the  brave  Jakob  was  left  close  at 
hand  under  the  shelter  of  a rock,  to  relieve  the  mind  of  Max 
when  he  came  back,  and  the  sledge  swept  up  the  pass  in  the 
teeth  of  the  beating  storm,  Christopher  and  the  Marchioness 
canopied  under  a heap  of  mantles,  and  tenderly  assisted  by  the 
eccentric,  but  kind  hearted  Skedaddle. 

The  prompt  intervention  and  generous  help  of  the  worthy 
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Yankee  were  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  invalids. 
When  he  had  deposited  them  safely  at  the  comfortable  mountain 
inn,  and  Gertrude  attempted  to  express  her  sense  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  under  which  he  had  laid  them,  he  only  wrung  his 
soaking  clothes  again,  and  with  a few  able  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  jumped  into  his  sledge,  saying  : 

“ Calculate  you  won’t  neglect  the  young  man.  I must  get 
dry  before  I show  myself  among  the  Britishers.  If  you  come 
over  the  pond  any  time,  ask  for  Dr.  Skedaddle,  Portland, 
Maine,  U.S.” 

There  was  no  more  opportunity  for  thanks  or  farewells,  for 
the  sledge  and  its  singular  occupant  soon  disappeared  in  the 
storm,  which  was  now  fast  abating.  Our  travellers  were  only 
too  rejoiced  to  find  themselves  in  a place  of  safety  after  the 
adventures  they  had  gone  through,  and  when,  after  a short 
period,  they  were  rejoined  by  Max  and  the  rest  of  the  party, 
their  gratitude  to  Providence  for  their  deliverance  was  un- 
bounded. 

The  best  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Bar  were  appro- 
priated to  the  “distinguished  visitors,”  rescued  from  the  snow- 
storm by  Dr.  Skedaddle.  The  aged  Marchioness  was  for  some 
time  quite  prostrated  with  the  combined  effects  of  grief,  fatigue, 
and  exposure,  and  Christopher  long  remained  in  a most 
precarious  state,  receiving  the  tenderest  nursing  and  sisterlike 
care  from  Gertrude.  The  exertion  and  occupation  given  by  this 
nursing  of  the  two  invalids  was  useful  to  her  in  keeping  her 
thoughts  from  dwelling  on  the  terrible  events  of  the  late  battle 
and  the  despair  it  had  left  in  her  heart.  But  Max,  now  that 
the  call  for  action  and  devotion  was  over,  fell  back  on  a state 
of  painful  despondency,  naturally  resulting  from  the  catastrophe 
attending  the  ’lancer  charge  at  Custozza,  and  the  painful  secret 
he  was  forced  to  keep  relating  to  his  own  share  in  the  death  ot 
Gaston  de  Villefranche,  and  of  Lorenzo  Pescara. 

One  evening  Christopher  was  reclining  on  a couch  at  the 
open  window  dreamily  watching  the  scene  before  him.  It  was  a 
glorious  Alpine  sunset ; the  lower  valleys  were  already  in  a deep 
solemn  shade,  the  bleating  goats  and  lowing  cattle  were  slowly 
winding  their  way  down  from  the  higher  pastures,  their  bells 
making  a gentle  melody  on  the  hillside,  whilst  the  upper  world 
of  grey  crags  and  snow-clad  summits  was  bathed  in  a rosy  ocean 
of  light,  each  rock  and  glacier  and  snowy  peak  being  shown  out 
in  succession,  according  to  altitude  and  position,  first  blushing  in 
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the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  then  gleaming  in  the  rich  tints 
of  the  afterglow,  and  lastly  fading  into  a golden  glory,  to  be 
followed  by  the  grey  gloaming  and  shades  of  night. 

Scarcely  had  the  last  faint  tints  expired,  when  a sweet 
harmony  of  many  voices  rose  on  the  quiet  evening  air,  and  re- 
echoed from  the  surrounding  uplands.  It  was  but  a party  of 
herdsmen  singing  one  of  their  national  airs — a plaintive  melody 
well  attuned  to  the  departing  day — but  the  combination  of  sight 
and  sound  was  so  moving  that  Christopher,  in  his  weak  state, 
was  quite  overcome.  Gertrude,  too,  who  sat  near  him,  gazing 
on  the  landscape  in  silent  admiration,  was  affected  to  tears. 

“ Strange  it  is,”  said  Christopher,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  “ that 
this  earth,  so  rich  in  beauty  and  harmony,  should  be  such  a 
scene  of  sorrow,  such  a world  of  pain.” 

Her  tears  continued  to  fall,  but  she  said  nothing. 

He  continued : “ And  then  our  greatest  pain,  our  keenest 
sorrow,  seems  to  proceed  from  our  best  affections  and  highest 
aspirations.” 

He  sighed,  and  she  gently  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
looking  with  the  kindest  expression  of  sympathy  into  his  wan, 
worn  features. 

“ Hush,”  she  said,  as  if  soothing  a restless  infant ; it  was  clear, 
on  looking  at  her  radiant  eye  and  pale  transparent  cheek;  that 
the  earthly  affections  were  died  out  or  transfigured,  and  that  the 
lovely  girl’s  whole  nature  had  merged  into  higher  aspirations. 

“ You  must  not  talk,”  the  words  came  like  the  whisper  of  an 
angel  voice,  “ nor  may  you  think  much,  but  you  must  live  and 
hope .” 

There  was  a touch  of  painful  human  suffering  in  the  last 
word.  He  looked  at  her  with  his  deep-set,  expressive  eyes, 
anxiously,  almost  worshipfully,  and  with  a feeble  movement 
he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

“ Yes,  you  may  hope,”  she  proceeded,  with  deep  sorrow  in 
the  tones  of  her  tender,  musical  voice ; for  she  still  lives,  and 
will  learn  to  know  your  love  and  prize  your  devotion.” 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully.  " I do  not  think,  dearest  lady,  I 
shall  live  for  her  to  know  it.  I only  hope  she  may  be  happy 
” his  breath  came  fast  and  thick. 

“ Hush,  and  be  still,  all  things  come  right,  they  say,  to  him 
who  will  but  wait.” 

“ I think  I shall  not  be  here  long,  and  perhaps  it  is  best 
so, — but, — I — I leave  much  that  is  very  lovely,  and — will  you 
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forgive  me,  if  I tell  you  truly — tell  you  all  I feel,  in  leaving 
you .” 

She  looked  at  him  almost  sternly  at  first,  but  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  earthly  love  or  passion  in  his  face. 

“Do  not  mistake  me, — at  such  a moment  I could  not  be 
insincere,  never  did  the  idea  of  aught  but  the  truest  friendship 
cross  my  mind.  Worship  you  I could  with  all  the  fervour  of 
my  soul — I would  not  presume  to  name  a less  respectful 
allegiance.” 

She  was  deeply  moved  and  bowed  her  graceful  head  in  tacit 
sympathy  and  kind  appreciation,  then  seeing  that  the  effort  had 
tried  him  painfully,  she  only  said : 

" If  you  have  friendship  for  me,  say  no  more.  I know  and 
deeply  feel  all  you  mean  to  express,  and  shall  cherish  it  as  long 
as  I live.” 

So  saying,  she  rose  and  left  him  to  rejoin  the  Marchioness  ; 
as  she  went,  she  could  not  help  wondering  how  his  early 
affection  for  Beatrice  could  remain  faithful  and  unchanged, 
despite  the  repulses  and  rudeness  he  had  experienced.  But  so 
it  was  ; although  he  was  fully  conscious  that  this  noble  Austrian 
lady  was  a being  of  a far  more  exalted  nature  and  perfect  order 
of  character  than  the  English  girl,  he  still  adored  her  whose  rare 
beauty  had  first  taken  his  fancy  captive  and  enshrined  his  heart. 

Christopher  remained  for  some  time  in  deep  reverie,  much  of 
his  former  life  coming  up  before  him  as  a strange  phantasmagoria, 
coloured  with  those  visionary  and  ideal  tints  that  are  wont  to 
issue  from  a weakened  state  of  nerves.  He  seemed  in  a strange 
wild  dream,  and  his  reason  strove  painfully  to  seize  the  reins  of 
his  imagination,  and  give  some  consistency  and  order  to  its 
vagaries. 

Lying  back,  exhausted  with  his  emotions,  he  was  lost  for  a 
time  to  the  real  world  around  him,  when  the  loud  tones  of 
voices,  in  his  native  tongue,  emanating  from  the  balcony  under 
his  window,  arrested  his  attention,  dispelled  his  reverie,  and  by 
degrees  commanded  his  interest.  The  language  was  English, 
but  the  tones  were  nasal  and  decidedly  transatlantic,  and  being 
pitched  in  different  keys,  proceeded  evidently  from  three  persons. 

First  voice . “ Wall  now,  General,  guess  you  had  a pretty 

smart  passage ; but  1^11  be  darned  if  I won’t  have  my  hat.” 

Second  voice . “ I calculate  the  wager  was  a fair  one,  Com- 

modore, and  we  would  have  made  Cape  Clear  if  we  had  not 
run  foul  of  the  telegraph  cable.” 
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Third  voice . “ I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,  we  whipped  you 

altogether,  for  we  came  over  in  no  time ; and  yet  we  had  to 
slope  away  and  let  off  steam,  to  avoid  an  almighty  collision.” 
First  voice.  “Were  you  nearly  run  down  by  the  Queens 
yacht,  Judge  ? ” 

Third  voice.  “ We  Republicans  give  Royalists  a wide  berth. 
General.” 

Second  voice.  " A Cunard  steamer  was  like  to  stave  us  in, 
but  we  posted  helm  just  in  time.  She  had  a narrow  escape  of 
sinking  herself,  though.” 

First  voice.  “ She  had  a valuable  cargo — yes,  sir  ? ” 

Third  voice.  " Two  hundred  free  and  independent  American 
citizens,  and  old  Sam  Breakspere,  the  New  York  fortune.  But 
he  might  as  well  have  gone  straight  to  the  bottom  then  and 
there,  for  he  only  came  on  to  get  sick  and  die  at  Paris.” 

Second  voice.  “ Somebody  was  the  better  for  that,  I guess, 
Judge.  'Spose  the  lawyers  had  a real  good  time  with  him.” 
Third  voice.  “ All  his  fortune,  they  say,  went  to  his  nephew, 
Christopher,  who  was  in  at  the  death.  A smart  young  man  that, 
I reckon,  and  by  no  means  bashful ; he  is  about  to  make  a fine 
match  with  the  daughter  of  a city  magnate  who  has  got  quite 
a heap  of  money.” 

The  wounded  man  on  the  sofa  was  now  intent  on  what  he 
heard,  and  with  all  his  faculties  roused,  listened  eagerly  to  hear 
the  issue  of  the  conversation.  But  the  speakers  soon  after 
moved  off  to  “ liquor  up  ” at  the  bar,  and  he  heard  and  saw 
nothing  more  of  them  at  Splugen,  though  his  mind  remained 
much  impressed  by  the  latter  part  of  their  conversation,  and  he 
was  painfully  anxious  to  know  more  relating  to  his  uncle’s 
death,  and  fathom  the  mystery  about  himself.  Had  his 
treacherous  half-brother  been  supplanting  him  again?  How 
and  when  could  he  obtain  news  from  home  ? When  should  this 
tantalizing  suspense,  this  forced  inaction,  come  to  an  end  ? 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

It  is  never  pleasant  to  leave  Italy  for  England,  or  to  exchange 
the  brilliant  sunshine  and  keen  mountain  air  of  the  Alps  for  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  our  “ favoured  isle,”  especially  at  the  time 
when  chill  October,  or  still  more  drear  November,  enshrouds 
our  fields  and  hedgerows  with  mists  and  fogs  which  the  few 
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faint  rays  of  a watery  sun,  even  at  noon-day,  hardly  can  pene- 
trate, much  less  dispel. 

Nothing  could  form  a more  striking  contrast  to  the  scene 
described  in  the  last  chapter — a scene  whose  exceptional  beauty 
and  radiance  affected  Christopher  Breakspere  so  deeply,  and 
awoke  within  his  breast  such  tender  and  sorrowful  emotions — 
than  the  same  evening  as  night  closed  in  on  one  of  the  midland 
counties  of  England.  It  was  the  very  day  on  which  Mr.  Break- 
spere— as  ignorant  of  his  son’s  suffering  condition  as  that  son 
was  of  the  distressing  circumstances  in  which  his  father  found 
himself — had,  with  the  assistance  of  the  faithful  Fuggles,  con- 
trivecj  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  gloomy  walls  of  Crazybank 
Asylum — we  had  well-nigh  said  Crazybank  Prison.  The  rain, 
which  had  fallen  in  unceasing  torrents  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  had  now  subsided  into  a dismal  drizzle  ; no  gleam  of 
light  relieved  the  gloom,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable 
labour  and  difficulty  that  the  fugitives,  wading  across  bogs  and 
sodden  turf,  reached  the  humble  shelter  of  Joseph  Waters’  roof. 

The  sturdy  old  labourer  was  at  first  greatly  surprised  to  see 
his  visitors,  but  he  soon  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
adventure,  rubbed  his  hands-  with  amused  delight  at  the  idea 
of  “old  Moonshine”  being  caught  in  his  own  trap,  and  when 
he  heard  of  Churchyard’s  defeat,  and  the  position  in  which  he 
was  left,  he  almost  roared  with  laughter.  Fuggles  had  to 
remind  him  of  their  precarious  situation,  and  point  to  Mr. 
Breakspere’s  pale  face  and  trembling  form,  expressing  a hope 
that  all  were  trustworthy  in  the  cottage,  and  requesting  that 
they  might  be  guided  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  nearest  railway- 
station. 

44  Oh,  we  all  be  as  true  as  gold  here,  sir,  though  we  haven’t 
much  of  that,  nor  silver  neither.  My  missus  is  as  deaf  as  a post, 
and  little  Jim  there,  who  is  quite  at  your  service,  would  rather 
die  under  Churchyard’s  lash,  if  ever  the  old  rogue  gets  hold  on 
him,  than  let  out  aught  I tell  him  not.” 

Reassured  on  this  score,  they  proceeded  to  concoct  the  best 
mode  of  escaping  detection.  It  was  quickly  resolved  that  Jim 
should  conduct  them  with  a lantern  to  the  station,  while  his 
father  kept  at  home  to  send  any  messengers  from  Dr.  Moonshine 
on  the  wrong  scent.  Mr.  Breakspere  was  in  no  condition  to 
make  plans  for  himself,  so  Fuggles  arranged  that  he  should  be 
left  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Bogue,  or  some  other  trusty  friend  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  while  Fuggles  proceeded  to  his  own 
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home  to  ascertain  how  matters  had  been  going  on  at  Bennet 
Friars,  and  what  was  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  regard 
to  Mrs.  Breakspere  and  her  son,  Walter  Cummins.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  it  was  at  the  stance  given  by  Dr.  Bogue  that 
the  experiments  with  laughing  gas  took  place,  the  occurrences 
in  connection  with  which  were  shamefully  perverted  into  a 
pretext  for  Mr.  Breakspere’s  incarceration  at  Crazybank.  Ever 
since  that  time  the  illness  of  Dr.  Bogue  had  incapacitated  him 
entirely  from  taking  any  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
friend. 

After  snatching  a hasty  refection  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer — the  besf  things  the  honest  fellow  could  offer — they  took 
leave  of  Waters  with  a strong  grasp  of  his  horny  hand,  and  saw 
his  rugged  face  lighted  up  with  sympathy  and  delight,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  bright  flames  at  Crazybank,  battling  with  the 
gloom. 

“ At  any  rate,  sirs,  they’ll  ’ave  to  use  the  water-cure  to  some 
good  purpose  now,”  were  his  last  words  as  they  disappeared  in 
the  darkness. 

Little  Jim  proved  an  active  and  efficient  guide,  and  the 
fugitives  reached  the  station  just  as  the  bell  announced  the 
arrival  of  an  up-train.  Fuggles  immediately  took  third-class 
tickets  for  himself  and  his  master,  and  soon  they  found  them- 
selves whirling  through  the  darkness  on  their  way  to  the  metro- 
polis. 

At  first  they  paid  no  heed  to  their  fellow-travellers,  but  after 
a while  Mr.  Breakspere  could  not  help  listening  to  a conversation 
going  on  between  a placid  elderly  Englishman,  and  a thin 
gentleman  in  a black  suit,  who  was  defending  the  salutary 
custom  of  chewing,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  staff  of 
life.  Presently  this  entertaining  individual  proceeded  to  re- 
late some  of  his  adventures  abroad.  He  had  just  come 
from  Switzerland,  and  described,  amongst  other  things,  the 
distressing  situation  in  which  he  had  found,  and  from  which  he 
had  rescued,  a party  of  travellers  who  had  been  overtaken  by 
one  of  those  sudden  and  violent  storms  so  often  encountered  in 
mountainous  countries. 

“ Top-sawyers  they  were,  too ; I caught  them  in  a whirl- 
wind, half  way  up  Splugen,  just  in  time  to  save  the  carriage 
from  rolling  down  a precipice.  We  are  used  to  these  things  in 
America ; but  those  people,  who  were  Austrian  Archdooks,  or 
something  in  that  line,  didn’t  like  it ; and  a young  wounded 
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officer  with  them,  a Britisher,  Christopher  by  name,  bowled  over 
at  Custozza,  had  a hard  time  in  that  keen  air.  Seemed  engaged  to 
a lovely  German  countess,  who  was  keeping  the  blast  from  him.” 

“What  was  his  regiment?”  broke  in  Mr.  Breakspere,  now 
deeply  interested  in  the  conversation. 

The  speaker,  who  was  no  other  than  Dr.  Skedaddle,  turned 
round  and  eyed  him. 

“Ton  my  word,  stranger,  I didn’t  ask.  I calculate  he  was 
an  Austrian  Lancer ; if  I remember  right,  he  was  wearing  the 
undress  uniform.” 

“ Could  it  be  ? Unlikely,  if  not  impossible.  With  an 
Austrian  lady,  too.  Were  there  no  other  Christophers  in  the 
world  ? It  was  an  idle  fancy.”  Yet  the  image  of  his  son, 
wounded — dying,  perhaps — in  the  snows  and  blasts  of  the  Alps, 
would  come  up  before  him.  “And  were  they  saved  ? ” he  asked 
anxiously. 

“ I did  a little  handy  business  for  them — got  ’em  up  to 
Splugen  in  my  carriage,  and  stopped  his  bleeding,  which  had 
broken  out  again.” 

“ You  acted  as  a good  Samaritan,  and  God  will  reward  you.” 

Some  time  was  consumed  in  desultory  conversation,  while 
Mr.  Breakspere’s  thoughts  were  busy  about  his  son.  But  his 
further  questions  did  not  elicit  any  fresh  result,  and  the  whole 
party  soon  lapsed  into  silence. 

Meanwhile  Fuggles’  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  his  own 
lost  son — “ I never  meet  any  one  who  gives  me  news  of  him,” 
he  said  within  himself ; adding  bitterly,  “ and  bad  tidings  indeed 
I fear  they  would  be,  were  I to  get  any.”  He  recalled  how  he 
had  found  that  son  to  be  gradually  getting  under  some  evil 
influence,  until  he  had  at  last  been  thoroughly  enslaved  and 
decoyed  away  from  his  home.  How  many  a weary  mile  he  had 
tramped  in  search  of  his  Jamie,  and  how  futile  all  his  efforts  had 
proved  ! 

Wishing  to  spare  Mr.  Breakspere  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
a London  terminus,  Fuggles  determined  to  alight  at  one  of  the 
suburbs,  where  lived  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  into  whose 
charge  he  could  confide  him,  and  in  whose  house  Mr.  Breakspere 
could  remain  in  safe  concealment  for  the  present,  and  recover 
somewhat  from  the  effects  of  the  treatment  he  had  undergone 
at  Crazybank.  For  himself,  the  impulse  was  irresistible  to 
rejoin  at  once  the  desolate  wife  and  broken-hearted  mother 
whom  he  had  left  to  weep  in  solitude  at  Bennet  Friars,  and 
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share,  if  he  could  not  console,  her  grief.  But  Fuggles  knew  not 
that  Divine  Providence,  who  sees  all,  ordains  all,  and  recom- 
penses all,  had  already  rewarded  the  unselfish  devotion  of  this 
worthy  man  to  his  unhappy  master,  by  granting  his  hearts 
desire,  and  bringing  back  the  prodigal  to  his  father’s  roof. 

We  must  now  go  back  a little  in  our  story  and  relate  what 
had  taken  place  at  Bennet  Friars  since  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud,  suspicion  of  which  had  been  unjustly  attached  to  Christo- 
pher, and  the  consequent  illness  and  seclusion  of  Mr.  Breakspere. 

Walter  Cummins,  one  of  those  utterly  worthless,  selfish,  and 
unscrupulous,  yet  strangely  influential  and  successful  men  who 
are  sometimes  met  with,  had  induced  the  other  members  of  the 
firm  to  admit  him  as  junior  partner  in  his  fathers  place,  and 
had  to  a great  extent  got  the  management  of  affairs  into  his 
own  hands.  Amongst  other  things,  he  had  persuaded  them  to 
suspend  Fuggles  from  his  functions  on  the  plea  of  inefficiency, 
and  cast  him  adrift  on  thex  world.  But  the  elder  partner,  who 
had  a residue  of  better  feelings,  was  worked  upon  by  the  strong 
appeals  of  Mrs.  Fuggles,  to  allow  them  to  inhabit  a small  tene- 
ment in  the  top  storey  of  the  house  at  Bennet  Friars,  and  give 
her  a trifling  salary  as  a sort  of  resident  care-taker,  to  sweep  out 
the  chambers  and  attend  to  the  door  out  of  office  hours.  At 
the  same  time  a creature  of  Walter  Cummins’,  a man  named 
Grimes,  who  seemed  fully  in  his  confidence  and  who  united  in 
himself  the  virtues  of  special  informer*  and  fraudulent  detective, 
was  engaged  as  porter. 

Mrs.  Fuggles  submitted  to  her  hard  lot  with  the  patient 
endurance  peculiar  to  a large  class  of  suffering  Englishwomen, 
and  her  husband,  with  the  right  stuff  of  a British  soldier,  looked 
about  for  work.  But  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  Mr. 
Breakspere’s  disappearance  had  attracted  his  attention,  and 
feeling  sure  that  something  was  wrong,  he  determined  to  ferret 
it  out.  For  a long  time  he  could  obtain  no  clue ; but  one  day 
his  wife  brought  him  the  fragments  of  a letter  which  had  been 
inadvertently  tossed  into  the  waste-paper  basket  with  other 
papers.  It  was  from  Dr.  Moonshine,  and  although  too  vague 
to  afford  any  certain  information,  it  was  enough  for  the  keen 
wits  of  the  sagacious  old  soldier.  He  hunted  up  a county 
directory,  looked  out  the  town  whose  post-mark  the  letter  bore, 
and  discovering  that  a private  asylum  for  41  nervous  patients ” 
was  situated  there,  he  concocted  the  plan  we  have  seen  so 
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successfully  carried  out  to  alleviate  Mr.  Breakspere’s  sufferings 
until  he  could  eventually  bring  about  .his  liberation. 

The  old  house  in  Bennet  Friars  did  not  look  particularly 
cheerful  on  a certain  evening,  about  a week  before  the  escape 
from  the  asylum  took  place.  The  offices  were  closed  for  the 
night,  and  not  a sound  was  heard  save  the  steady  downpour  of 
rain,  pattering  in  melancholy  monotony  against  the  dismal 
casements,  and  an  occasional  fitful  gust  which  howled  and 
moaned  in  sepulchral  tones  along  the  dark,  musty  passages. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  lower  storeys,  and  the  only  sign  of 
life  was  a faint  flicker  through  one  of  the  upper  windows,  near 
the  roof.  In  a garret  of  that  upper  storey  sat  an  elderly  woman 
by  a solitary  candle,  placed  on  a table,  on  which  also  rested 
a Bible  and  her  horn  spectacles,  which  she  had  just  laid  aside. 
The  embers  had  died  out  in  the  cheerless  hearth,  and  the  old 
lady,  with  deep  dejection  on  her  face,  strongly  marked  with 
kindliness,  sat  resting  her  head  pensively  on  her  hand. 

It  was  the  aged  wife  and  mother,  thinking  of  the  absent 
father  and  son. 

A deep  shadow  passed  over  her  face  as,  wringing  her  hands, 
she  uttered  these  words:  “Ah,  my  boy,  my  boy — wayward, 
wilful,  sinful,  forgetting  thy  parents — why  art  thou  not  here  to 
cheer  thy  aged  mother,  and  help  her  to  bear  her  hard  lot? 
Husband  away,  and  son  lost — alas,  for  me ! ” A few  tears  came 
to  her  relief.  “ Oh,”  ejaculated  the  loving  heart  in  an  outburst 
of  maternal  feeling,  “my  poor  boy,  my  Jamie!  Lost  he  may 
be — degraded,  a bye-word,  aye,  a thing  of  shame — but  he  is  my 
boy,  my  Jamie.  He  may  be  sick,  starving,  dying,  this  cold, 
bleak  night,  no  kind  face  near  him,  no  kind  hand  to  smooth 
his  pillow,  no  mother’s  hand  to  may  be  close ” 

An  outburst  of  tears  stopped  her,  and  for  a moment  pre- 
vented her  from  hearing  a faint  pull  at  the  front  door  bell. 

Her  paroxysm  of  grief  gradually  quieted  down  into  the 
usual  resigned  dejection  of  her  sorrow-stricken  heart,  and  she 
was  turning  again  to  read  a line  or  two  of  comfort  from  her 
Bible,  when  another  shaky,  trembling  peal  sounded  from  the 
front  door. 

She  started,  and  seemed  at  first  annoyed.  “ ’Spose  it  be 
that  fellow,  Grimes,  come  back  to  worry.  What  can  he  want 
here  again,  and  o’  such  a night  ? There,  again — I must  go  at 
once — it  might — no,  it  can’t — I never  have  such  luck  in  life — 
more  like  a messenger  with  bad  news.” 
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She  took  up  her  candle  and  hurried  down  as  fast  as  her  age 
permitted.  As  she  approached  the  door,  another  feeble  pull  at 
the  bell  made  her  start,  for  it  was  not  in  this  fashion  that  Grimes 
was  wont  to  summon  her.  Altogether  she  was  much  perplexed 
as  she  opened  the  door,  when  a sudden  gust  blew  out  the  candle, 
and  the  distant  gas-lamp  flickering  through  the  fog,  only  enabled 
her  to  see  a crouching  human  form  leaning  heavily  against  the 
door-post,  and  apparently  drenched  by  the  pitiless  shower. 

Thinking  that  he  was  some  poor  outcast  of  the  streets,  not 
having  much  means  of  relief  and  yet  unwilling  to  turn  away 
a fellow-creature  with  a harsh  word  on  such  a night,  she  said 
kindly  : “ Ye  be  hungry  and  cold,  I take  it,  poor  thing,  but  this 
is  the  wrong  place  for  relief — I am  almost  as  badly  off  myself. 
However,  I'll  give  ye  a trifle  to  buy  bread  and  get  a night’s 
lodging,  poor  creature.” 

A moan  and  sob  was  the  only  reply,  shading  off  into  one  of 
those  deep,  hollow  coughs,  to  which  the  name  of  churchyard 
cough  has  been  appropriately  given. 

“ Poor  thing,  I wish  I could  do  more.  You’re  ill,  and  this  is 
bad  weather  to  be  out.  Can’t  ye  find  out  the  relieving  officer 
and  parish  doctor  ? ” 

A very  faint  murmur  from  the  sufferer  seemed  to  gasp  the 
word,  “ Mother  ! ” 

'*  Ah ! poor  thing,”  proceeded  Mrs.  Fuggles,  on  the  wrong 
scent,  but  full  of  right  feeling,  in  her  large  sympathy.  “Ye 
have  no  mother.  You’re  an  orphan,  I dare  say,  and  no  one  to 
care  for  ye,  sick  and  ill  and  homeless.  I wish  I could  shelter 
ye,  but  this  ain’t  my  house.” 

" Mother,  take  me  in ! ” The  words  though  faint  were 
audible,  and  made  the  old  woman  almost  sink  as  she  seemed' 
to  have  a faint  remembrance  of  their  tones. 

“ Who  be  ye  ? ” she  screamed  almost  wildly,  seizing  him  by 
the  arm  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  faint  gleam  from  the 
gas-lamp. 

“O  mother!  I am  your  Jamie,  lost  and  dying — will  ye  take 
me  in  ? ” 

She  gazed  with  a frantic  eagerness  into  that  haggard  face,  on 
which  crime  and  disease  had  set  their  melancholy  seal,  and  she 
detected  in  that  dreadful  ruin  the  traces  of  the  babe  that  had 
smiled  and  crowed  in  her  arms  some  one-and-twenty  years 
before. 

The  parents*  broken-hearts,  their  saddened  home,  his  long 
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silence,  his  life  of  sin  and  shame — all,  all,  was  forgotten  in  the 
mother’s  endless  pity  for  her  suffering,  sinning  child. 

“Oh,  Jamie,  Jamie!  why  did  not  ye  come  before?”  she 
sobbed,  taking  the  poor  dripping  victim  in  her  loving  arms  and 
drawing  him  gently  in  and  almost  carrying  him  up  to  the  poor 
garret,  for  he  was  very  faint  and  ill.  Then  laying  him  on  the 
bed  and  kindling  the  fire,  she  stirred  herself  to  get  him  dry 
clothes  and  what  little  refreshment  she  could  command,  and 
lighting  a candle  she  proceeded  to  survey  the  wreck  left  of  her 
stalwart  boy.  She  was  a woman  of  strong  mind  as  well  as 
loving  heart,  and  though  the  sight  of  that  ghastly  face  and 
shrunken  frame  would  have  stricken  senseless  many  a mother 
of  weaker  character,  it  only  made  her  resolve  to  save  him  at  all 
costs. 

Tenderly,  prayerfully  did  the  poor  mother  watch  over  her 
son,  through  the  long  hours  of  that  night.  No  slumber  came 
near  her  eyes,  no  thought  of  self  crossed  her  mind ; she  bore 
up  bravely  against  misery  and  broken-hearted  sorrow,  to  give 
all  her  care  to  her  child.  For  though  he  had  been  wilful,  sinful, 
and  lost,  he  was  found,  and  sick,  and  dying. 

The  sepulchral  cough  came  ever  and  anon  to  break  upon  the 
silence  of  the  chamber,  and  the  sufferer  would  toss  uneasily  in 
pain,  and  then  towards  morning  his  thoughts  wandered,  he 
started  up  once  or  twice  in  bed  and  shouted  wildly : 

“ Get  away — leave  me  alone — I tell  you  it  wasn’t  me — I was 

forced  to  do  it  by by ” and  he  fell  back  exhausted  into 

his  mother’s  arms,  as  she  wiped  away  the  cold  sweat  standing  in 
beads  on  his  brow. 

“ Hush  ! hush ! my  poor  boy  ; it?s  all  a dream,  and  mother’s 
here  and  you’re  come  home.” 

“ Home,”  said  the  sufferer,  roused  again,  “ they  won’t  have 
me.  I can’t  go  home ; I’m  a wretch ; yet  he  made  me  do  it.” 
His  utterance  was  choked  in  a fit  of  coughing;  his  mother 
soothed  him  until  he  fell  into  a fitful  slumber,  as  she  would 
have  soothed  him  when  he  was  a fair-haired  infant. 

There  was  evidently  something  on  his  mind,  but  the  thought 
of  it  appeared  to  excite  him  to  frenzy,  and  though  his  mother 
was  painfully  affected  to  hear  this  broken  evidence  of  some 
crime,  she  strove  to  keep  him  quiet,  dreading  for  him  the  effects 
of  violent  emotion. 

Towards  dawn  he  fell  into  a longer  though  uneasy  sleep, 
nature  being  quite  exhausted,  and  his  poor  mother  proceeded 
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at  length  to  face  the  situation  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  ponder 
how  she  was  to  act  to  keep  his  presence  from  the  firm  and  from 
Grimes,  for  they  would  surely  eject  him,  and  how  she  was  to 
obtain  the  necessary  medical  advice  and  medicines. 

At  all  hazards  he  must  stay  there  with  her,  and  she  would 
fight  the  battle  of  quiet  heroism  to  support  him  and  keep  his 
presence  secret  Strong  in  her  resolution,  and  breathing  a 
thanksgiving  that  at  last  he  had  come  home,  his  heart  softened 
and  penitent,  she  proceeded  to  prepare  some  nourishment  for 
his  awaking,  for  his  sunken  face  and  wasted  limbs  spoke  of  want 
and  famine. 

When  he  at  length  opened  his ‘eyes,  he  started  and  stared 
about  him  wildly,  but  soon  catching  sight  of  that  one  loved  face, 
so  unutterably  pitiful,  he  stretched  forth  his  poor  arms  and 
sobbed  : u Mother,  I’m  better  now.” 

She  could  not  speak  but  folded  him  to  her  heart 
Mrs.  Fuggles  was  left  at  peace  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  abandoned  to  the  solitude  of 
the  deserted  house,  since  the  office  closed  at  2 p.m.  Her 
mothers  heart  was  also  relieved  to  find  that  poor  Jamie  seemed 
to  experience  a kind  of  new,  strange  delight  in  the  long-lost 
charms  of  home,  though  that  dreadful  cough  still  tore  his  chest 
painfully. 

The  night  was  more  tranquil,  and  as  the  following  day  was 
the  blessed  Sabbath,  with  its  peace  and  rest  from  toil,  the  poor 
mother  had  a respite  and  could  devote  all  her  time  and  care  to 
her  sick  boy,  who  seemed  to  revive  slightly ; enough  to  make 
her  poor  mother’s  heart  beat  fast  with  the  hope  of  his  eventual 
recovery. 

“ Mother/’  he  said  as  he  sat  up  by  the  fire,  11  you  say  Mr. 
Breakspere  is  in  an  asylum,  and  father  is  gone  to  take  care  of 
him,  where  is  Mr.  Christopher  ? ” 

“ Nobody  knows  dear.  Somewhere  in  foreign  parts,  he  has 
been  gone  a long  time.  He  did  something  very  wrong,  robbed 
his  father,  they  say.  I would  never  have  thought  it  of  him,  he 
seemed  such  a nice  young  gentleman,  though  he  is  a Papist,  to 
be  sure.” 

“’T wasn’t  he  did  it,  mother,  ’twas  Mr.  Walter.  Leastways 
I unlocked  the  box  and  took  out  the  papers,  he  made  me ; and 
I have  not  had  a happy  moment  since.  I have  been  very 
wicked,  mother,  to  you  and  father,  but  I’m  not  like  him.  He  is 
a bad  ’un.  Don’t  you  let  him  know  I’m  here.  I know  a lot 
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about  him ; I heard  him  promise  Mr.  Grimes  £50  to  swear 
master  was  mad.” 

These  were  indeed  startling  revelations  to  Mrs.  Fuggles. 
Her  intellect  was  none  of  the  acutest,  but  as  these  facts  sank 
into  her  mind,  she  began  to  understand  that  Walter  Cummins 
was  the  evil  genius  who  had  misled  and  ruined  her  boy,  and  to 
see  why  Grimes  had  always  shown  such  unaccountable  hostility 
to  her  husband  and  herself.  Ever  since  he  came  to  the  offices 
she  had  suffered  a thousand  petty  persecutions  at  his  hands, 
and  her  maternal  instinct  told  her,  and  told  her  truly,  that  if 
he  discovered  Jamie  was  there,  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had 
ejected  both  him  and  her. 

She  was  not  long  left  in  peace.  Monday  came;  Grimes, 
ever  on  the  look  out  to  annoy,  soon  detected  something  un- 
usual, and  made  several  attacks  on  her  as  she  passed  up  and 
downstairs,  engaged  in  her  household  work ; but  she  endured 
it  all  with  scarce  a word  in  reply,  so  intent  was  she  on  keeping 
her  son,  and  preserving  the  secret  of  his  presence  in  the  house. 
Grimes,  however,  ere  long  invented  a pretext  for  mounting 
the  stairs  to  her  garret,  and  though  she  would  not  admit  him, 
or  even  allow  him  a chance  of  peeping  into  the  apartment, 
yet  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  before  he  could  be  got  rid  of, 
a deep  cough  from  poor  Jamies  hollow  chest  betrayed  his 
presence  within. 

That  was  enough ; the  zealous  porter  hastened  down  to  his 
employers  and  soon  returned  with  a message  from  the  partners, 
summoning  Mrs.  Fuggles  to  appear  before  them.  She  knew 
all  was  up  with  her  then,  and  after  washing  her  hands  and 
putting  on  a clean  apron,  she  resignedly  descended  the  stairs 
to  the  room  where  Stunner,  Fibbins,  and  Breakspere,  or  rather 
Cummins,  awaited  her  coming. 

“ What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen  ? ” she  asked. 

“We  want  a little  explanation,”  began  the  senior  partner, 
peremptorily,  but  with  a certain  consideration  in  his  manner. 

“Tell  us,  Mrs.  Fuggles,  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  turning 
this  house  into  a hospital,  harbouring  fever  patients,  and  filling 
it  with  infection?”  burst  in  Walter,  livid  with  combined  fear 
and  anger. 

“I  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  gentlemen,”  replied  the 
poor  woman. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  deny,”  proceeded  the  senior  partner,  " that 
you  have  got  some  one  upstairs  ? ” 
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“ I do  not,  sir.” 

“There,”  began  Walter,  “she  owns  it  herself.  Tell  me,  in 
the  devil’s  name,  what  low  fellow  have  you  picked  out  of  the 
gutter  ? ” 

“ It  is  my  son,  Mr.  Cummins,  and  though  brought  low  in 
many  ways,  he  is  not  so  low  as  those  who  taught  him  villainy 
and  led  him  into  sin.” 

Mr.  Stunner  and  Mr.  Fibbins  exchanged  glances;  Walter 
Cummins  almost  foamed  with  rage.  “ Send  her  away,  pack  her 
off,”  he  exclaimed,  “ she  will  ruin  the  house,  bringing  in  her 
infamous  crew.” 

“ Perhaps  he  has  got  small-pox,”  insinuated  Grimes,  “ it  is 
very  much  about.” 

“That’s  enough,”  shouted  Walter,  “we  can’t  have  a house 
full  of  tramps  and  paupers,  send  her  away  at  once.” 

“ He  is  very  ill,  gentlemen.” 

“We  know  that,  and  that  is  why  he  must  go.” 

“ It  would  kill  him.” 

“ A good  thing  if  it  did.” 

“ Stay,”  interposed  Mr.  Stunner,  “ allow  me,  Mr.  Cummins. 
I will  give  Mrs.  Fuggles  a letter  for  the  hospital,  and  Grimes,  let 
a cab  be  here  in  an  hour’s  time.” 

Touched  by  the  mother’s  look  of  despair  and  agony,  he 
would  have  suggested  waiting  until  another  day,  as  the  weather 
was  most  inclement,  but  Walter  would  not  hear  of  delay,  and 
threatened  to  call  in  the  police. 

So  a cab  was  fetched,  and  Jamie  was  supported  downstairs 
by  his  weeping  mother.  At  the  door  Mr.  Stunner  appeared  for 
a moment,  and  slipping  half  a sovereign  into  Mrs.  Fuggles’  hand, 
bade  her  see  she  got  her  son  taken  care  of. 

Such  was  the  tale  with  which  Fuggles  was  greeted  on  his 
return  home. 
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I.— MORAL  THEOLOGY.1 

Father  Lehmkuhl  has  completed  his  noble  work  sooner  than 
we  dared  to  hope,  when  we  reviewed  the  first  volume  in 
January.  At  that  early  date,  before  we  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  noting  the  friendly  criticisms  of  other  Catholic 
reviews,  we  gave  it  the  large  meed  of  praise  which  it  certainly 
deserved.  There  have  since  come  to  us  from  Italy  and  Spain, 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  from  Ireland  and  Holland,  the 
weightiest  and  most  flattering  testimonies  to  the  thoroughness, 
soundness,  and  practical  usefulness  of  this  new  text-book,  all 
agreeing  with  our  main  contention  that  Father  Lehmkuhl  was 
running  a winning  race  with  all  other  competitors.  Several  of 
our  esteemed  foreign  contemporaries  have  been  content  with 
echoing  the  keynotes  of  our  humble  utterances,  and  two  at  least 
have  done  us  the  honour  of  quoting  the  words  in  which  we  said 
the  book  would  mark  an  epoch  in  moral  theology.2 

This  second  volume  fully  bears  out  the  promise  of  the  first. 
We  find  the  same  clear,  methodical  treatment,  the  same 
perspicuity  of  language,  the  same  fulness  of  detail,  thrown 
into  perfectly  logical  sequence.  The  title  proper  to  this  part, 
“ De  subsidiis  vitae  Christianae,”  is  very  naturally  divided  into 
“ De  subsidiis  adjuvantibus  seu  de  Sacramentis,”  and  “ De 
subsidiis  coercentibus  seu  de  poenis  ecclesiasticis,”  the  former 
subdivision  making  up,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  bulk  of  the 
volume.  Yet  the  other  subdivision  on  Censures  and  Irregu- 
larities is  so  carefully  handled  that  it  would  form  by  itself  a 
valuable  monograph  on  so  complex  a subject.  The  commentary 
on  the  Constitution  Apostolicce  Sedis  contains  the  pith  of  the 


1 Theologia  M oralis.  Auctore  Augustino  Lehmkuhl,  Societatis  Jesu  Sacerdote. 
Vol.  II.  Friburgi  Brisgoviae  : Herder,  1884. 

2 “Dat  dit  werk  epoque  zal  maken  ” {De  Wetenschappelijke  Ncderlander. 

1884,  No.  19).  “ Und  wir  stehen  nicht  an,  in  diesem  Sinne  das  Buch  fur  die 

Moralliteratur  epochemachend  zu  nennen  ” (Ambrosius,  Donauworifi.  1884,  No.  3). 
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best  commentaries  published  of  late  years  in  Italy  and  of 
Ballerini’s  notes,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weariness  of  long 
discussions,  and  without,  on  the  other,  the  ignoring  of 
differences  of  opinion.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  dissent 
from  the  views  expressed  by  these  eminent  authorities, 
if  the  reason  given  does  not  satisfy  him,  and,  when  occasion 
offers,  he  himself  speaks  out  with  no  faltering  voice.  “ Ut 
dicam  quid  sentiam,”  44  unde  concludo,”  3 44  prorsus  sufficere  puto,” 
are  expressions  which,  when  used  by  one  who  has  read  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  read  upon  a question,  carry  weight  with 
them  as  connoting  not  the  mere  bookworm  but  the  thinker 
that  objects  to  having  his  thinking  made  to  order  by  others. 

Evidently  Father  Lehmkuhl  is  quite  conversant  with 
pastoral  medicine.  When  he  says  (p.  56)  that  putrefaction 
must  be  already  in  an  advanced  stage  before  we  can  take  it  as 
a sure  sign  of  death,  he  is  simply  stating  the  result  of  the  most 
recent  medical  observations.  After  giving  admirable  advice  to 
parish  priests  with  regard  to  apparently  still-born  children  (ibid, 
note),  he  quotes  with  praise  Capellmann’s  Pastoral  Medicine . 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  quotation  ; but,  good  as 
Capellmann  undoubtedly  is,  and  far  less  antiquated  than 
Debreyne,  we  should  not  like  to  see  him  held  up  as  absolute 
perfection.  Medical  science  has  made  very  rapid  strides  in 
these  last  few  years,  and  we  have  reason  to  look  for  something 
more  perfect;  we  want  a man  who  shall  add  to  the  practical 
experience  of  a physician  of  our  own  day  the  practical 
experience  of  the  sacred  ministry.  For  such  a one  to  have 
been  healer  to  the  body  is  not  enough.  He  must  have  come 
into  contact  with  the  miseries  of  the  soul.  A veneering  of 
theology  will  not  do.  Even  genius  is  but  a sorry  substitute  for 
the  training  of  the  schools  and  the  clash  of  minds  resulting 
therefrom.  Keen  medical  insight  united  to  deep  and  wide 
theology  is  what  we  desiderate.  He  who  could  combine  them 
both  would  succeed  in  making  therapeutics  a hewer  of  wood 
and  a drawer  of  water  to  the  fainting  human  soul.  The 
potency  of  natural  agents  would  thus  be  fully  developed : they 
would  lend  their  powerful  assistance  to  a number  of  painfully 
distressing  cases  in  which,  hitherto,  none  but  supernatural  means 
have  been  employed ; and  many  a troubled  spirit  would  find  in 
the  proper  treatment  of  its  body  an  issue  out  of  agonizing 

* Cf.  the  author’s  note  at  page  198,  where  he  infers  that  the  word  dcituU  may  be 
left  out  of  the  formula  of  absolution. 
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perplexities.  Our  Blessed  Lord  no  doubt  would  bless  with 
special  graces  a reverential  use  of  that  science  of  which  He  is 
the  source;  for  He  is  wont  to  bestow  His  supernatural  aid 
more  generously  whenever  nature  does  its  best.  This,  we 
contend,  nature  has  not  yet  done;  but,  on  the  principle  that 
God’s  watchful  providence  never  raises  a craving  for  something 
that  will  tend  to  His  glory,  unless  He  is  preparing  to  satisfy  that 
want,  we  are  not  rash  in  hoping  for  a perfect  book  on  the 
relations  between  medicine  and  theology. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Father  Lehmkuhl 
approaches  a difficult  controversy  we  may  mention  his  very 
satisfactory  discussion  of  the  finite  or  infinite  value  of  the 
effects  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  He  first  removes  all  misunder- 
standings as  to  the  meaning  of  the  question.  As  Christ’s  own 
act,  the  Mass  has,  of  course,  an  infinite  value.  But  the  real 
point  of  the  question  is,  “ Would  the  celebration  of  one  Mass  do 
as  much  good  to  each  one  out  of,  say,  a thousand  persons,  as  it 
would  if  offered  for  one  alone  ? ” The  author  shows  that  some 
great  authorities,  commonly  cited  as  supporting  the  affirmative, 
really  spoke  of  a very  different  question,  to  wit,  of  the  benefit 
received  by  any  number  of  persons  offering  the  Mass  in  union 
with  the  celebrant.  And  here  he  fully  agrees  with  them,  that 
however  great  their  number  may  be,  each  and  all  of  these 
co-offerentes  receive  as  much  fruit  as  if  each  had  been  the  only 
hearer  of  that  Mass.  But  with  those  who  hold  to  the  infinite 
value  as  stated  above  he  cannot  agree.  Against  them  he 
adduces  the  practice  of  the  Church  commending  the  offering 
of  Mass  for  individuals.  On  the  infinite  theory,  either  the  Mass 
is  ipso  facto , whatever  be  the  priest’s  intention,  offered  for 
everybody,  and  then  the  special  application  on  the  part  of  the 
celebrant  would  be  useless,  or  the  priest  may  exclude  all  but 
the  persons  he  specifies,  and  this  would  be  cruel,  since  it  would 
deprive  the  rest  of  the  faithful  of  so  priceless  a blessing# 
Another  argument  is  drawn  from  analogy.  The  sacraments,  no 
less  than  the  Mass,  contain  the  infinite  treasure  of  Christ's 
merits.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  repetition  of  a 
sacrament,  without  any  actual  improvement  in  the  recipient, 
works  a greater  good  in  the  soul.  For  instance  a baptized 
infant,  on  receiving  Confirmation  or,  according  to  the  discipline 
of  the  early  Church,  Holy  Communion,  certainly  receives  an 
increase  of  grace,  though  the  little  one’s  soul  cannot  yet  co- 
operate. Why  then,  if  the  multiplication  of  sacraments  confers 
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additional  grace,  should  not  two  Masses  be  better  than  one, 
especially  as  this  is  the  pure  oblation  that  is  to  be  offered  as 
frequently  as  possible  ? 

This  question  suggests  several  other  side-issues  of  practical 
devotion,  which  our  author  settles  with  his  usual  nicely-balanced 
judgment,  but  which  we  are  forced  to  omit  for  want  of  space. 
However  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  his  section 
“Depeccatis  dubiis”  (p.  231)  where  the  various  aspects  of  the 
difficulty  are  set  forth  with  rare  clearness  and  completeness. 
It  contains  sentences  which,  to  one  who  understands  the  context, 
are  perfect  gems  of  lucid  comprehensiveness.  So  also  is  the 
difference  between  probable  and  doubtful  jurisdiction  admirably 
explained,  together  with  the  cases  in  which  either  of  these 
jurisdictions  may  be  safely  used.  The  two  chapters  on 
Indulgences  would  be  well  worth  translating  into  English  for  the 
use  of  the  laity.  They  are  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  if 
they  had  formed  a separate  treatise.  Finally,  the  entire  subject 
of  the  matter  and  form  of  Holy  Orders,  besides  being  treated 
so  as  to  make  theory  and  practice  face  each  other  all  along  the 
line,  contains  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  text- 
books. 

Father  Lehmkuhrs  brief  reference  to  Catharinus’s  opinion 
about  intention  suggests  to  us  the  hope  that  he  may  one  day 
grapple  with  the  multitudinous  difficulties  of  this  famous 
controversy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  in  a text-book. 
But  we  hope  he  will  not  rest  after  this  great  effort  of  his.  No 
one,  it  seems  to  us,  could  be  better  fitted  to  give  to  the 
theological  world  of  professors  deep  and  full  monographs  on 
such  questions  as  this.  He  knows  all  the  learning  of  the  great 
schoolmen,  and  more  especially  is  he  versed  in  the  many- 
sidedness  of  the  schools  of  St.  Thomas.  May  we  not  then 
expect  that,  if  God  spares  him,  he  will  be  willing  to  take  up,  for 
example,  St.  Thomas’s  wonderful  commentary  on  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  as  wonderful  as  it  is,  alas ! too  little  known  ? A 
digest  of  it  with  collateral  references  to  similar  treatises  would  go 
far  to  make  the  question  of  intention  less  of  a tangle  than  it 
now  is. 

As  in  the  first  volume  so  in  this  we  come  across  abundance 
of  summaries,  lists  of  sins,  tabulated  catalogues,  such  as  those 
in  which  censures  are  recapitulated,  and  countries  are  classified 
with  reference  to  the  law  of  clandestinity.  The  intarrogandi 
mcthodus  (pp.  252 — 254)  is  a model  of  tact  for  priests  who  have 
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to  help  their  penitents  in  a general  confession.  Considerably 
more  than  a hundred  pages  at  the  end  of  this  volume  of  846 
pages  are  taken  up  with  the  chronological  series  of  condemned 
propositions,  with  the  Catalogue  of  Moral  Writers  entirely 
recast  and  including  such  recent  works  as  Konings’s  fifth  edition 
(1882),  and  with  an  excellent  analytical  index  of  more  than 
forty  pages  of  small  print  appropriately  relieved  by  black- 
faced type. 

We  put  down  this  magnum  opus  with  a feeling  of  mingled 
regret  and  satisfaction  : regret  that  we  can  say  so  little  in 
comparison  with  its  merits,  and  thankful  satisfaction  that  it  has 
been  granted  to  us  to  take  in  at  a glance  the  perfection  of 
the  Catholic  system,  which  can  thus  more  or  less  directly 
evolve  from  the  first  principle  of  Ethics,  “ do  good  and  avoid 
evil,”  so  symmetrical  and  cohesive  an  organism.  In  such 
an  evolution  there  must  be  life.  In  so  perfect  a development 
there  would  surely  be,  for  Aristotle  and  minds  of  like  grasp  and 
balance,  a strongly  suasive  presumption  that  the  religion  which 
could  produce  such  a presentment  of  its  ethical  doctrine  must 
be  true. 


2. — LIFE  OF  MDLLE.  LE  GRAS.1 

Amongst  all  religious  orders,  there  is  not  one  which  enjoys 
more  widespread  popularity  than  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Even 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  seldom  speak  in  their  disfavour,  and 
the  white  cornette  finds  a welcome  where  the  black  veil  would 
be  regarded  with  dislike  and  suspicion.  And  when  it  is  said 
that  the  Sisters  abundantly  deserve  the  popularity  they  enjoy,  no 
dissentient  voice  will  surely  be  raised. 

These  devoted  servants  of  the  poor  are  always  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Daughters  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  thus  the  lady 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  associated  with  the  Saint  in  the 
work  of  founding  the  Order  has  remained  comparatively  obscure 
and  unknown.  When  introduced  to  her  by  the  biography  before 
us,  we  find  her  to  have  been  a woman  of  extraordinary  sanctity, 
and  much  more  than  average  ability ; she  was,  moreover,  content 
to  keep  totally  subservient  and  in  the  background. 

Louise  de  Marillac,  better  known  as  Mdlle.  Le  Gras,  was  born 

1 Life  of  Mdlle . Le  Gras , Foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  a Sister  of  Charity.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis,  1884. 
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August  12,  1591.  Her  mother  died  soon  afterwards,  and  her 
father  sent  her  to  be  brought  up  in  a convent.  When  her 
education  was  completed,  she  desired  to  embrace  the  religious 
life  in  a very  austere  Order ; but  her  director,  a man  dis- 
tinguished for  prudence,  saw  at  once  that  her  health  was  too 
delicate,  and  told  her  that  God  had  other  designs  in  store  for 
her.  The  result  justified  his  decision,  for  in  the  following  year 
her  father  died,  and  Louise,  necessitated  by  circumstances  to 
come  to  some  decision  with  regard  to  her  life,  accepted  the  hand 
of  a young  Secretary  of  State,  Antoine  Le  Gras.  It  may 
surprise  the  reader  to  find  a married  woman  spoken  of  as 
Mademoiselle , the  explanation  is  that  the  rank  of  her  husband, 
being  inferior  to  her  own,  did  not,  according  to  the  etiquette  of 
the  day,  permit  his  wife  to  be  styled  Madame.  Early  left  a widow, 
with  an  only  son,  Louise  found  herself  free  to  follow  her  particular 
attractions,  and  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  service  of  God. 
Fortunately  for  her,  she  had  become  acquainted  with  Vincent  of 
Paul,  and  hesitated  not  to  place  herself  under  his  direction, 
desiring  to  associate  herself  with  him  in  the  confraternity  he 
had  founded  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor.  This  work  was  to 
imprint  on  the  life  of  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  its  definite  direction,  and 
give  birth  to  the  Company  of  Daughters  of  Charity.  Its  origin 
was  as  follows : 

One  festival  day,  as  Vincent  ascended  the  pulpit  to  preach,  he  was 
stopped  by  a noble  lady,  who  begged  him  to  recommend  to  the  charity 
of  his  people  a family  in  extreme  poverty  and  sickness,  who  were  living, 
or  rather  dying,  about  half  a league  distant  It  pleased  God  to  give  such 
efficacy  to  his  words  that  after  the  sermon  a number  of  persons  went 
out  to  visit  this  poor  family,  taking  bread,  wine,  meat,  and  other  such 
necessaries.  After  Vespers  Vincent  took  the  road  to  the  farm,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  parishioners,  not  knowing  that  others  had  gone 
before  him,  and  was  not  a little  surprised  to  meet  many  persons 
returning  from  the  poor  family,  several  of  whom  were  resting  under  the 
trees  from  the  excessive  heat  The  words  of  the  Gospel  occurred  to 
him,  that  these  good  people  were  like  sheep  without  a shepherd. 
“ This,”  he  said  to  them,  “ is  a great  charity,  but  it  is  not  well  regulated. 
These  good  people  will  have  too  many  provisions  at  once,  and  part  will 
spoil  or  waste,  and  they  will  be  left  as  badly  provided  for  as  before.” 
This  thought  led  him  to  confer  with  some  of  the  most  zealous  ladies  of 
his  parish,  on  the  days  following,  about  the  best  means  of  permanently 
assisting  this  poor  family,  and  others  who  might  be  in  like  circumstances 
in  the  future.  He  drew  up  the  plan  of  a rule  which  they  should  observe, 
and  exhorted  them  to  give  themselves  to  God  in  order  to  put  this 
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rule  in  practice.  He  then  chose  some  amongst  them  as  officers,  who 
were  to  meet  him  once  a month  and  give  him  an  account  of  what  had 
transpired  (p.  70). 

The  rules  are  then  given  of  this  oeuvre , which,  established 
originally  in  a small  country  town,  speedily  extended  itself,  like 
the  winged  seeds  which  are  carried  by  the  wind,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  and  shortly  took  root  in  Paris  itself,  where  it  was 
organized  by  Mdlle.  Le  Gras,  who  thenceforth  became  the  helper 
of  St  Vincent  and  the  faithful  co-operator  in  all  his  works.  A 
modification,  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Association,  at  least  in  its 
mode  of  action,  became  necessary,  for  whereas  the  first  associates 
were  women  and  girls  accustomed  to  labour,  and  therefore  able  to 
serve  the  sick  with  their  own  hands,  in  Paris,  where  ladies  of  rank 
and  position  wished  to  join,  it  could  not  be  the  same.  St.  Vincent 
understood  and  met  the  difficulty ; whenever  he  found  in  the 
villages  young  women  who,  having  no  inclination  for  marriage 
or  means  to  become  religious,  were  desirous  to  devote  themselves 
to  good  works,  he  sent  them  to  Paris  and  made  use  of  them  in 
serving  the  poor  under  the  direction  of  the  ladies  who  could  not 
undertake  this  duty.  No  one  could  have  been  better  qualified 
for  such  direction  and  government  of  others  than  Mdlle.  Le  Gras, 
and  to  her  St  Vincent  confided  the  delicate  and  difficult  mission 
of  visiting,  organizing,  and  watching  over  the  provincial  associa- 
tions, an  enterprise  in  which  she  was  singularly  successful.  This 
was  the  germ  of  a society  which  was  to  spread  its  branches  over 
all  lands.  Neither  St  Vincent  nor  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  had  the  least 
idea  of  founding  any  institution  at  all,  much  less  one  which,  two 
centuries  and  a half  later,  would  count  twenty  thousand 
Daughters  of  Charity  scattered  over  the  two  hemispheres. 

For  the  personal  virtues  of  Mdlle.  Le  Gras,  her  humility,  the 
courage  with  which  she  endured  interior  suffering,  the  perfume 
of  piety  which  exhaled  from  every  page  she  wrote,  her  desire  of 
perfect  detachment,  and  the  extraordinary  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion she  displayed,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
biography  of  this  great  Christian  soul.  Every  kind  of  misery 
seemed  to  find  a counterpoise  in  her  inexhaustible  charity,  and 
it  is  to  her  energy  in  seconding  the  zeal  of  St.  Vincent  that 
Paris  owes  the  Foundling  Asylum,  which  has  rescued  so  many 
wretched  outcasts  from  untimely  death.  At  that  time  we  are 
told 

In  the  city  and  its  suburbs  from  three  to  four  hundred  children 
were  abandoned  every  year.  Those  found  lying  in  the  streets  were  sent 
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to  a house  known  as  the  Coucht,  where  a widow  had  charge  of  them. 
But  there  was  sufficient  pay  for  two  nurses  only,  and  most  of  the 
children  died  of  hunger.  Often  when  weary  listening  to  their  cries,  the 
widow  put  them  to  sleep  with  laudanum,  or  got  rid  of  them  by  selling 
them  for  a few  cents  ...  For  fifty  years,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  St.  Vincent,  not  a single  child  survived  its  infancy,  except  perhaps  a 
few  whose  presence  in  families  was  a permanent  lie,  and  all  probably 
died  without  baptism.  St  Vincent,  hearing  through  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  of 
this  extremity,  felt  bound  to  apply  a remedy,  when  one  evening, 
returning  from  a mission,  he  found  under  the  walls  of  Paris  a vile 
beggar  striving  to  cripple  a child  he  was  going  to  use  for  exciting 
public  commiseration.  “ Ah,  barbarian,”  cried  St.  Vincent,  “ in  the 
distance  I mistook  you  for  a man  ! ” and  he  snatched  the  child  from 
him  and  carried  it  off  in  his  arms.  From  that  day  he  resolved  on  the 
work  of  the  foundling  children  (p.  159,  seq.) 

He  began  with  twelve  little  orphans,  who  were  confided  to 
the  care  of  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  and  her  daughters.  But  the  number 
of  children  increased  so  fast  that  though  the  work  elicited  much 
sympathy,  the  subsidies  proved  insufficient  to  cover  expenses, 
and  when  new  buildings  were  required,  the  embarrassments 
were  so  great  that  the  work  was  on  the  eve  of  being  abandoned, 
and  all  St.  Vincent’s  eloquence,  and  Mdlle.  Le  Gras*  ingenuity, 
scarcely  availed  to  obtain  for  the  nurses  and  children  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  It  was  a period  of  public  calamity  in 
France ; Paris  was  torn  by  civil  war,  the  provinces  were 
devastated  by  a foreign  enemy,  and  a vast  field  was  opened  on 
all  sides  to  the  Daughters  of  Charity  for  the  exercise  of  their 
various  works  of  mercy.  Of  these  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  was  the  soul 
and  the  mainspring  ; and  by  her  wise  legislation  and  firmness  of 
action  she  shows  herself  as  the  real  foundress  of  the  Society, 
which,  when  peace  was  restored,  took  permanent  foothold  in  the 
Church ; not  as  a religious  Order,  for  St.  Vincent  always 
insisted  that  it  should  preserve  its  secular  character,  but  as  a 
holy  institution.  In  1655  the  Rules  were  approved,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  were  definitely  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Superior-General  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  and  his 
successors.  This  latter  point  was  one  which  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  had 
for  years  urged  with  unfaltering  perseverance ; she  had  indeed 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  suppress  the 
company  altogether  unless  it  could  be  created  under  entire 
submission  to  and  permanent  dependence  on  the  Superior  of  the 
Mission,  feeling  convinced,  doubtless,  that  to  keep  it  under 
masculine  guidance  and  authority  would  greatly  promote,  if  not 
ensure,  its  stability  and  success. 
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Her  death,  which  occurred  in  1660,  was  in  keeping  with  her 
life ; to  the  end  she  continued  faithful  in  her  love  of  the  poor, 
and  almost  to  the  end  she  continued  to  work  for  them.  After  a 
short  illness  she  slept  in  God,  her  last  advice  to  her  daughters 
being  44  to  take  great  care  in  serving  the  poor.” 

This  book  is  valuable,  not  only  as  giving  the  portraiture  of 
an  elect  soul,  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  a great 
work,  but  also  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  history  of 
troublous  times,  of  an  epoch  in  which  amid  great  external 
agitations  many  Christian  heroes  and  Saints  lived  and  acted 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men. 


3. — ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES  ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.1 

All  the  Saints  of  God  were  full  of  supernatural  charity,  but 
St  Francis  of  Sales  is  in  a special  sense  the  Saint  of  Love.  His 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  leading  men  to  God  by  the  road  of 
love,  and  his  works  all  breathe  the  same  attractive  spirit  of  love. 
As  in  his  words,  in  his  looks,  in  his  actions,  there  never  was 
anything  harsh  or  stern,  so  in  his  writings  all  is  gentleness, 
sweetness.  If  he  speaks  of  penance,  it  is  to  remind  us  how 
penance  must  always  be  mixed  with  love  and  lead  to  love.  If 
he  speaks  of  interior  afflictions  and  desolation,  of  the  priva- 
tion of  all  spiritual  comfort,  it  is  to  remind  us  that  to  endure 
these  with  resignation  is  the  purest  and  noblest  effort  of  perfect 
love. 

The  volume  which  has  just  appeared  for  the  first  time  exactly 
rendered  into  English,  deals  immediately  with  his  favourite 
subject  of  love.  It  has  a historic  interest,  since  its  teaching 
gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  controversy  between  Bossuet  and 
F^nelon.  The  latter  wrested  it  to  defend  on  its  authority 
mysticism,  which  approached  the  dangerous  teaching  of  the 
Jansenists.  The  former  vindicate  its  orthodoxy  without  having 
thoroughly  mastered  its  contents.  Both  one  and  the  other 
prelate  were  but  beginners  in  the  school  where  the  Saint  had 
attained,  and  their  criticism  of  it  resembles  a school-boy’s 
criticisms  of  the  masterpieces  of  classical  antiquity. 

While  dealing  professedly  with  one  subject  only  in  the 
present  volume,  St  Francis  really  covers  an  enormous  ground  of 

1 Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God \ Library  of  St.  Francis  dc  Sales.  Translated  by 
Rev.  H.  B.  Mackey,  O.S.B.  London  : Burns  and  Oates. 
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the  spiritual  life.  The  writings  of  the  saints  are  always  wonder- 
fully comprehensive,  and  he  who  writes  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
exhibits  that  love  under  its  various  aspects,  touches  almost 
necessarily  on  the  various  virtues  as  manifestations  of  love. 
But  St.  Francis  does  more  than  this.  He  introduces  topics 
apparently  not  at  all  akin  to  his  subject,  but  which  fall 
naturally  into  their  places  in  the  scheme  of  his  treatise. 
Thus,  under  the  head  of  the  Ruin  and  Decay  of  Soul,  are 
discussed  the  faults  most  fatal  to  advancement  in  virtue,  while 
two  whole  books  are  devoted  to  prayer,  as  one  of  the  chief 
exercises  of  love. 

What  gives  a special  interest  to  St  Francis1  writings  is  his 
fertility  of  illustration  and  anecdote  and  the  exceeding  aptness 
of  his  similes.  Their  very  quaintness  makes  them  the  more 
impressive,  and  he  seems  to  draw  from  a boundless  treasure 
which  has  for  every  possible  need  some  story  or  metaphor  ready 
to  hand.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  comparison  between 
the  charity  of  saints  on  earth  and  in  Heaven  : 

There  is  then  more  content,  sweetness,  and  perfection  in  the  exercise 
of  sacred  love  among  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven,  than  amongst  the 
pilgrims  of  this  miserable  earth.  Yet  still  there  have  been  some  so 
happy  in  their  pilgrimage  that  their  charity  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
many  saints  already  enjoying  the  eternal  fatherland  : for  certainly  it  were 
strange  if  the  charity  of  the  great  St.  John,  of  the  Apostles  and 
apostolic  men,  were  not  greater,  even  while  they  were  detained  here 
below,  than  that  of  little  children,  who  dying  simply  with  the  grace  of 
Baptism,  enjoy  immortal  glory. 

It  is  not  usual  for  shepherds  to  be  more  valiant  than  soldiers,  and 
yet  David,  when  a little  shepherd,  coming  to  the  army  of  Israel,  while  he 
found  everyone  more  expert  in  the  use  of  arms  than  himself,  yet  he  was 
more  valiant  than  all.  So  it  is  not  an  ordinary  thing  for  mortals  to  have 
more  charity  than  the  immortals,  and  yet  there  have  been  some  mortals, 
inferior  to  the  immortals  in  the  exercise  of  love,  who  notwithstanding 
have  surpassed  them  in  charity  and  in  the  habit  of  love.  And  as,  when 
comparing  hot  iron  and  a burning  lamp,  we  say  the  iron  has  more  fire 
and  heat,  the  lamp  more  flame  and  light ; so,  if  we  parallel  a child  in 
glory  with  St.  John  while  yet  a prisoner,  or  St  Paul  yet  captive,  we 
must  say  that  the  child  in  Heaven  has  more  brightness  and  light  in  the 
understanding,  more  flame  and  exercise  of  love  in  the  will,  but  that 
St  John  or  St.  Paul  had  even  on  earth  more  fire  of  charity  and  heat  of 
love. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  this.  After  a preparatory  analysis 
of  the  aflfections  of  the  will,  of  love  in  general,  and  the  love  of 
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God  in  particular,  the  Saint  traces  first  the  origin  and  then  the 
progress  of  supernatural  love.  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  it,  and  thus  leads  up  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
treatise,  in  which  he  analyzes  the  various  exercises  of  love  as 
manifested  in  complacency  in  Almighty  God,  in  a love  of 
benevolence,  in  prayer,  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
perfect  submission.  The  next  two  books  form  a sort  of 
panegyric  of  the  perfect  love  of  God,  bringing  out  its  happy 
points  and  glorious  effects  on  the  soul,  while  the  last  book 
consists  chiefly  of  practical  hints  for  the  obtaining  and  pre- 
serving of  this  love. 

The  translator  has  had  the  wisdom  to  preserve  as  far  as 
was  possible  the  quaint  and  striking  style  of  the  original.  If 
this  sometimes  renders  the  English  a little  at  variance  with 
modern  diction,  the  gain,  in  force  as  well  as  in  accuracy,  far 
more  than  compensates  for  an  occasional  turn  of  expression 
which  sounds  strange  to  an  English  ear. 


4. — BROWNSON’S  WORKS.1 

We  have  before  expressed  our  general  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Brownson  as  a writer ; and,  in  continuing  to  notice  the  successive 
volumes  of  his  works  on  their  appearance,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  pick  out  some  salient  feature  of  each  book  and  so  commend 
the  whole  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Prominent  in  the 
latest  volume  is  the  authors  well-known  account  of  his  own 
conversion.  He  repudiates  the  idea  of  an  autobiography,  but 
he  does  undertake  to  trace,  in  detail,  his  own  religious  biography, 
through  its  many  windings,  right  up  to  his  entrance  upon  true 
life  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Very  instructive  is  the  way  in  which  he  shows  how  the  a priori 
assumption,  that  Rome  could  not  be  right,  led  him  to  stand 
back  from  his  own  logical  conclusions  when  these  were  in  favour 
of  Rome. 

Till  I commenced  writing  the  series  of  Essays  [on  the  Mission  of 
Jesus]  I had  no  thought  of  ever  becoming  a Roman  Catholic ; and  it 
was  not  till  I saw  my  articles  copied  into  a Catholic  journal,  that  even 
the  possibility  of  such  a termination  of  my  researches  presented  itself 
to  my  mind.  I found  myself  with  my  starting  point  led  by  an  invincible 
logic  to  assert  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  true  Church,  or  living  body  of 

1 BrownsonY  Works.  VoL  v.  Controversy . Thorndike  Nourse  : Detroit. 
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Christ  To  be  logical  I saw  I must  accept  that  Church,  and  accept  her 
as  authoritative  for  natural  reason,  and  then  take  her  own  explanation 
of  herself  and  of  her  doctrines  as  true.  All  my  principles  required  me, 
and  my  first  impulse,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  was  to  do  it ; 
yet  I hesitated,  and  it  was  over  a year  before  I made  up  my  mind  to 
submit  myself  to  her  instructions  and  directions.  My  doctrine  of  life 
or  communion  . . . did  not  bring  me  into  the  Catholic  Church,  but  it 
did  bring  me  to  the  recognition  of  those  great  principles  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  unquestioned  historical  facts  in  the  case,  required 
me  either  to  renounce  my  reason,  or  to  go  further  and  accept  the 
Church  and  her  doctrines,  in  her  own  sense,  not  merely  in  the  sense  in 
which  I had  asserted  them  in  my  philosophy.  But  this  I was  not  at 
once  prepared  to  do ; and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I refused  to 
follow  out  my  principles,  so  long  as  I held  them,  and  to  accept  their 
last  consequences.  I have  been  accused  of  precipitancy  and  rashness 
in  submitting  myself  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  fact  is,  I betrayed 
inexcusable  weakness  in  not  submitting  to  her  much  sooner  than  I did. 

Dr.  Brownson  was  not  the  first,  nor  will  he  be  the  last,  whom 
a foregone  conclusion  has  checked  in  the  course  that  logically 
leads  up  to  Rome. 

Another  point  that  may  usefully  be  considered  is  the 
prudence  of  those  who  received  Dr.  Brownson  into  the  Church. 
They  made  him  study  and  assent  to  the  ordinary,  approved  line 
of  argument,  and  would  not  rest  content  simply  with  the  special 
“ theory  of  life  ” which  had  de  facto  conducted  its  author  to  the 
threshold  of  the  true  faith.  That  theory  the  author  continued  to 
cling  to,  mixing  up  with  it  certain  elements  of  Ontologism,  which 
many  Catholics  would  repudiate.  But  he  admitted  the  sufficiency 
of  the  common  line  of  argument,  while,  but  for  the  preparation 
of  mind,  which  his  theory  had  effected,  he  thought  that  he 
should  hardly  have  been  in  a condition  to  give  due  force  to  the 
common  argument. 

So  in  point  of  fact  I was  not  received  into  the  Church  on  the 
strength  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  I had  embraced,  but  on  the 
strength  of  another,  and,  perhaps,  a more  convincing  argument  . . . 
What  would  have  been  the  practical  effect  [of  the  latter]  on  my  mind 
had  I encountered  it  before  I had  in  fact  become  a believer,  and  in 
reality  had  no  need  of  it  for  my  personal  oonviction,  I am  unable  to 
say,  though  I suspect  it  would  never  have  brought  me  into  the  Church — 
not  because  it  is  not  logical,  not  because  it  is  not  objectively  complete 
and  conclusive,  but  because  I wanted  the  internal  or  subjective  dis- 
position to  understand  and  receive  it  It  would  not  have  found,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  needed  subjective  response,  and  would  have  failed  to 
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remove  to  my  understanding  the  a priori  objections  I entertained  to  a 
supernatural  authoritative  revelation  itself.  It  would,  I think,  have 
struck  me  as  crushing  instead  of  enlightening,  silencing  instead  of  con- 
vincing my  reasoning.  . . . The  argument  of  our  theologians  is 
scholastic,  severe,  and  conclusive  for  the  pure  intellect  that  is  in  a 
condition  to  listen  to  it ; but  it  seems  to  me  better  adapted,  practically, 
to  confirm  believers  and  guard  them  against  specious  objections  of  their 
enemies,  than  to  convince  unbelievers. 

A very  useful  lesson  is  thus  enforced,  namely,  the  need  of 
preparing  a mind  wholly  estranged  from  right  principles,  before 
attempting  the  use  of  those  arguments  which  bear  most  immedi- 
ately on  the  truths  we  wish  ultimately  to  demonstrate.  We 
have  known  what  are  called  “ bom  Catholics  ” fail  to  see  much 
force  in  a paper  written  by  a distinguished  convert ; whilst 
those  who  were  themselves  converts  perceived  how  what  the 
writer  said  just  met  the  difficulties  felt  by  Ritualists  in 
abandoning  their  old  position.  It  was  not  so  much  the  main 
principles  of  Church  unity  and  authority  that  they  wanted 
putting  before  them  ; they  wanted  rather  some  stumbling  blocks 
taken  out  of  the  way  and  then  they  would  walk  along  the  road 
that  had  been  before  their  eyes  all  the  time. 

The  other  essays  in  the  present  volume  concern  mostly  the 
right  of  the  one  Catholic  Church  to  the  allegiance  of  all  man- 
kind. There  is  one  point  on  which  the  author  may  easily  be 
misunderstood,  and  apparently  has  been  misunderstood  by  an 
opponent  to  whom  he  replies.  Some  sentences  may  seem  to 
imply  the  absolute  proposition  that  faith  is  impossible  without 
an  infallible  exponent  as  to  what  are  the  doctrines  revealed  by 
God.  Taken  without  any  qualification  the  doctrine  would  not 
be  true,  and  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Brownson,  as  is  proved 
by  the  following  explanation  of  the  author’s  mind. 

The  whole  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  turns  on 
the  questions  here  involved  Catholics  say  that  Almighty  God  has 
made  us  a revelation  and  commanded  us  to  believe  it,  without  doubting, 
in  its  integrity  and  genuine  sense,  as  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation. 
Protestants  also  say  that  God  has  made  us  a revelation,  and  commanded 
us  to  believe  without  doubting,  as  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salva- 
tion, but,  virtually  if  not  expressly,  that  He  does  not  command  us  to  believe 
it  in  its  integrity  and  genuine  sense , but  only  so  much  of  it  as  commends 
itself  to  our  minds  and  hearts , and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  pleases  us  to 
understand  it  They  are  obliged  to  say  this  or  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  condemn  themselves  as  not 
having  that  faith  without  which  they  cannot  be  saved. 
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Still  we  must  admit  that  the  author,  if  he  is  not  positively 
wrong,  at  least  lays  himself  open  to  misconception  in  some  of 
its  repeated  assertions,  that  “ it  is  impossible,  in  the  bosom  of 
any  of  the  sects,  to  make  an  act  of  faith.” 

One  has  to  be  rather  liberal  in  allowing  others  to  use  words 
after  their  own  understanding  of  them  ; and  hence  one  likes  to 
ask  a few  questions  before  condemning  a man  who  says  that  the 
conclusion  of  an  argument  makes  no  positive  advance  upon  the 
premisses.  But  we  must  aver  that  Dr.  Brown  son  seems  to  push 
these  sayings  inconveniently  far  when  he  asserts  that  the  use  of 
argumentation  is  only  negative,  and  to  remove  difficulties  out  of 
the  way  of  believing.  He  begins  with  human  belief. 

To  believe  human  testimony  is  normal,  and  to  elicit  faith  nothing  . 
is  needed  but  to  remove  obstructions.  Hence  children  always  believe 
everyone,  and  all  that  is  told  them,  until  by  experience  they  have 
learned  to  distrust  . . . We  have  and  can  have  no  positive  reasons  for 
believing,  for  if  we  were  to  insist  upon  them  we  could  never  believe 
any  one  man  without  an  infinite  series  of  vouchers  for  his  veracity. 
Why  we  should  believe  a fellow-man  we  know  not ; but  we  know  it  is  a 
principle  of  our  nature  to  believe  him  when  we  have  nothing  to  object 
to  his  credibility.  The  verification  of  human  testimony  is  only  a 
negative  process. 

Of  course  these  words  may  be  taken  in  a worse  sense  than  they 
bear,  if  fairly  examined  in  their  context ; but  even  in  their 
context  we  do  not  like  them  and  cannot  agree  with  this  mode 
of  putting  things.  When  application  of  the  theory  is  made  to 
the  motiva  credibilitatis  of  supernatural  faith,  we  get  on  to 
ground  where  the  walking  is  very  delicate  ; and  though  the 
author  declares  that  he  is  writing  for  the  lay  world,  only  the 
trained  theologian  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  correctness. 


, 5. — THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND.4 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  having  so  long 
delayed  to  introduce  to  their  notice  the  important  work  the 
title  of  which  we  have  given  above.  Assuredly  this  delay  has 
proceeded  from  no  indifference  to  the  subject  which  is  here  so 
admirably  handled,  nor  from  any  hesitation  as  to  the  rank 

4 Gcschichte  der  Katholischen  Ktrckc  in  Schottland  von  der  Emfuhrungdes  Christen - 
thums  bis  auf  die  Gegemoart.  Von  Dr.  Alphons  Bellesheim.  Mainz  : 1883,  2 vols.  8vo* 
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which  these  volumes  are  entitled  to  occupy  in  the  historical 
literature  of  the  day.  On  the  contrary,  we  express  our  recogni- 
tion, willing  though  somewhat  tardy,  of  their  exceptional  merits, 
and  we  now  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  this 
judgment  is  founded.  It  is  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  a work 
of  this  nature  we  are  precluded  by  its  extent  from  going  into 
details,  and  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  giving  a general  estimate 
of  its  character. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  a good  one,  for  it  aims  at  sup- 
plying an  acknowledged  want  in  our  national  literature.  There 
is  no  one  work  which  professes  to  give  a continuous  account  of 
the  early  Christianity  of  Scotland  ; none  which  records  with  any 
degree  of  precision  the  events  of  the  period  of  the  Bruce  and 
Stuart  sovereigns ; none  which  presents  a connected  narrative 
of  the  doings  of  the  so-called  Reformers  and  tells  us  how  the 
Catholics  of  the  day  were  persecuted  for  their  faith.  Still  more 
obscure,  at  least  to  the  generality  of  readers,  is  the  history  of 
the  multitude  of  sects  which  overran  the  land  during  the  days 
of  the  Charleses  and  Jameses,  and  who  agreed  only  in  one 
article  of  faith,  namely,  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist,  and  that 
every  Catholic  was  an  idolator,  and  as  such  ought  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  It  is  a comfort  and  a convenience, 
therefore,  to  find  a guide  who  shall  conduct  us  through  these 
tangled  by-paths  of  history,  and  we  gladly  place  ourselves  under 
his  direction,  with  the  belief  that  he  is  competent  to  discharge 
the  duty  which  he  has  undertaken. 

If  the  design  of  the  book  is  good,  so  is  the  execution.  It  is 
no  trifling  praise  to  say  that  Dr.  Bellesheim  has  made  himself 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  Scottish  history,  and 
that  the  most  recent  publications  have  been  employed  by  him  in 
the  preparation  of  these  volumes.  The  Chronicles  and  Calendars 
issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England, 
and  the  corresponding  series  for  Scotland,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  literary  staff  of  the  Register  House  in  Edin- 
burgh, as  well  as  the  most  modern  contributions  to  our 
periodical  literature,  have  all  been  utilized  by  this  indefatigable 
historian.  The  topography  and  the  genealogy  of  the  country 
have  been  investigated  for  the  elucidation  of  his  subject.  And’ 
more  than  this  ; he  has  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  placing 
under  contribution  the  manuscript  stores  of  the  Vatican  Library 
and  Archives,  as  well  as  the  other  collections  of  historical 
information  for  which  Rome  is  so  justly  celebrated.  The  mate- 
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rials,  therefore,  upon  which  the  work  is  based  are  such  as,  if 
properly  employed,  are  adequate  to  the  production  of  a satis- 
factory work  upon  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  narrative  is  constructed  with  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
Dr.Bellesheim  says  what  he  has  to  say  in  an  easy  and  simple  style, 
and  he  wisely  refrains  from  all  attempts  at  producing  a sensation, 
though  some  of  the  events  which  he  has  to  record  are  sufficient 
temptations  to  err  in  that  direction.  A table  of  the  succession 
of  the  Scottish  episcopate,  a large  appendix  of  original  docu- 
ments, chiefly  from  the  Roman  Archives,  and  a satisfactory 
index  complete  the  work,  and  are  additional  proofs  of  the  care 
and  competency  of  its  author. 

We  should  regret  if  a work  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so 
excellent  should  fail  in  making  an  era  in  the  historical  literature 
of  the  country  which  it  undertakes  to  illustrate.  Willingly  would 
we  see  it  translated  into  English,  for  its  appearance  in  that  dress 
would  place  it  in  the  hands  of  many  readers  to  whom  it  is  now  a 
sealed  book.  The  information  upon  many  points  connected 
with  the  faith,  the  ritual  and  the  discipline  of  our  kinsmen 
across  the  border,  which  are  explained  in  these  volumes,  and 
placed,  for  the  first  time,  in  their  true  light,  would  probably  go 
far  to  reconcile  to  the  Catholic  Church  many  souls  who  at 
present  stand  aloof  simply  because  from  their  childhood  they 
have  been  taught  by  prejudice,  not  by  history.  At  all  events,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  we  have  here  a work  which  enables 
the  inquirer  to  find  the  information  which  hitherto  has  been  un- 
attainable, save  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  research  ; and  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  productive  of  much  good  in  furthering 
the  cause  for  which  it  was  written,  we  heartily  recommend 
Dr.  Bellesheim’s  volumes  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


6. — MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD.1 

Mgr.  Charles  Gay,  so  well  known  by  his  work  on  The 
Christian  Virtuest  has  recently  brought  out  a new  edition  of  his 
meditations,  as  they  may  be  called,  on  the  life  and  teaching  of 
our  Lord.  These  “ Elevations/'  as  he  designates  them,  are 

1 EUvations  sur  la  vie  et  la  doctrine  de  N.S.  Jesus  Christ . Par  Mgr.  Charles 
Gay,  EvSque  d’Anth&lon.  Deuxterae  edition.  Paris : H.  Oudin  and  Cie.,  1884. 
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reflections  and  considerations  on  various  subjects  of  devotional 
interest,  put  together  originally  for  private  use,  in  a manner 
which  recalls  to  one's  mind  the  style  of  St.  Augustine's 
confessions.  The  French  language  lends  itself  very  readily  to 
these  forms  of  elevated  devotional  expressions,  and  in  adopting 
this  style  of  expressing  his  reflections  the  author  has  taken  care 
to  have  plenty  of  theology  underlying  and  giving  strength  to 
what  might  seem  merely  expressions  of  fervent  piety.  Doctrinal 
allusions  and  elucidations  are  very  frequent,  and  the  reader  will 
here  meet  with  explanations  of  phrases  and  sayings  common 
enough  amongst  spiritual  writers,  but  which  do  not  always  bear 
their  proper  meaning,  or  their  justification,  on  the  surface. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  exclamation  which  the  Church  uses  in 
her  Office  for  Holy  Saturday,  O felix  culpa , applied  to  the  fall  of 
Adam,  but  all  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  this  apparent  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Mgr.  Gay  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  in  a few  words. 

Quand,  en  parlant  de  ce  p£ch^  d’Adam,  l’dglise  chante  heureuse 
faute  cela  ne  veut  pas  dire  : heureuse  pour  nous,  qui  en  sommes 
pardonn^s  et  tir&  par  une  si  prodigieuse  d<£pense  de  la  bont£  divine 
encore  bien  que  ce  bonheur  y soit  manifestement  impliqu^;  mais  cela 
veut  dire  surtout : heureuse  pour  Dieu,  pour  Jdsus,  pour  Marie,  puisque 
tout  ce  qu’ils  ont  dans  ce  mystfere  du  Christ,  ils  le  doivent  k cette  faute 
b£nie,”  . . . “heureuse  faute  et  peche  n£cessaire.”  Pourquoi?  Ah! 
parce  que,  sans  le  p£che,  ni  Dieu,  ni  Phomme  n’eusseut  fini  d^puiser 
cet  indpuisable  tr£sor  que  vous  etes,  6 mon  Sauveur !” 

Scriptural  quotations  and  explanations  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  throughout  these  pages,  and  in  most  instances  the 
reader  will  find  these  texts  put  before  him  in  a new  and  often 
striking  manner,  suggesting  thoughts  that  will  dwell  in  the  mind 
and  leave  their  memory  behind  them.  The  following  is  a good 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  accomplished  author  takes 
a simple  fact,  and  brings  out  a deep  spiritual  meaning  from  it. 

Quand  vous  ftites  expire,  6 Jdsus,  un  soldat  perga  votre  cot^  d’une 
lance,  et  de  cette  ouverture  il  sortit  du  sang  et  de  Peau.  C^taient  vos 
sacrements  dans  leur  figure  et  leur  principe.  11s  sont  tous  contenus,  en 
effet,  entre  ce  bapteme  d’eau  qui  en  est  cornrae  la  base,  et  ce  sang 
Eucharistique  qui  en  est  le  faite  et  le  couronnement.  Or,  tous,  sans 
exception,  et  les  extremes  et  les  intermddiaires,  vont  k ce  mystfere  trfes 
saint  de  Pextension  k tous  les  hommes  de  votre  amour.  Le  bapt&me 
nous  y donne  accfes,  PEucharistie  nous  y fait  vivre. 
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The  subjects  of  these  “ Elevations  ” are  so  arranged  that  they 
easily  form  a connected  course  of  spiritual  reading  for  the  various 
seasons  of  the  liturgical  year. 

As  this  work  has  been  approved  of  and  specially  recom- 
mended to  the  faithful  by  a brief  of  His  Holiness  Leo  the 
Thirteenth,  any  addition  to  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Father  would  be  rather  out  of  place. 
Independently  of  this  high  commendation,  however,  the  book 
has  gained  great  popularity,  and  we  cordially  hope  that  the  new 
edition  will  be  received  with  even  more  favour  than  its 
predecessor. 


7.— STONYHURST  ILLUSTRATED.1 

Stonyhurst  Illustrated  does  not  mean  Stonyhurst  accurately 
described  and  set  forth  from  the  eagles  heads  to  the  cellars. 
The  day  for  such  description  will  come  when  the  College 
authorities  shall  be  content  finally  to  lay  aside  the  trowel,  and 
silence  the  mason’s  chisel,  a consummation  not  certain  to  be 
reached  this  century.  The  book  before  us,  with  its  twenty-two 
pages  of  letter-press  and  thirty-two  plates,  is  not  meant  for  a 
magazine  of  information,  reliable,  precise,  and  complete,  in  the 
style  of  Whitaker s Almanack.  Still  less  can  it  be  taken  to 
convey  the  estimate  which  the  holders  of  Stonyhurst  make  of 
themselves,  or  to  hit  off  the  attitude  in  which  they  wish  to  pose 
before  the  world.  The  view  of  the  College  here  expressed  is 
the  view  of  a stranger,  of  a guest  of  one  day,  perhaps  now  and 
then  recurring : of  one  who  comes  in  holiday  mood,  in  the 
humour  to  admire  and  be  satisfied  and  enjoy  things:  who 
admires  to  his  heart’s  content,  gathers  some  information  on  the 
spot,  and  afterwards  writes  it  down,  rather  enhancing  than 
taking  off  from  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  him. 

Stonyhurst  Illustrated  is  simply  some  light  thrown  on 
Stonyhurst,  a little  more  in  the  manner  of  the  lightning  flash 
than  in  that  of  the  noonday  sun.  It  is  a series  of  glimpses. 
The  plates  represent  particular  aspects  of  the  building,  and  of 
neighbouring  places,  just  what  caught  the  author’s  fancy.  #There 
are  portraits  of  Sir  Nicholas  Shireburn,  and  of  his  daughter 
and  heiress,  Mary,  Duchess  of  Norfolk ; and  another  of 

1 Stony  hunt  Illustrated.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  Folio.  London  : Burns  and 
Oates.  New  York:  Catholic  Publication  Society. 
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Thomas  Weld,  who  gave  the  house  to  its  present  owners,  ninety 
years  ago.  But  there  is  no  attempt  fully  to  pourtray  the 
building  as  it  now  stands.  Nor  is  the  accompanying  descrip- 
tion more  than  a run  of  flattering  comments,  something  like 
those  passed  in  academic  halls  at  a distribution  of  prizes, 
remarks  which  a prudent  hearer,  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject  of  them,  will  take  simply  as  suggestions  for  further 
inquiry. 

Any  present  or  past  occupant  of  rooms  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  may  be  amused  to  hear  that  “ the  finest  educational 
establishment  in  England"  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ribble.  Possibly  Colleges  at  the  Universities  do  not  answer  to  the 
name  of  educational  establishments.  To  go  back  to  the  Ribble, 
riparian  proprietors  on  that  unhappy  stream,  fast  darkening  to 
the  hue  of  the  Irwell,  will  read  incredulously  of  any  “paradise 
for  trout  and  salmon  ” to  be  found  in  it  below  Clitheroe.  The 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  were  they  anxious  to  dispose  of 
their  manuscript  volume  of  Froissart,  might  find  the  owners  of 
what  Mr.  Rimmer  speaks  of  as  the  companion  volume,  less  for- 
ward in  these  building  days  than  he  represents,  to  give  a large 
price  for  the  acquisition.  Another  of  Mr.  Rimmer  s statements, 
that  the  old  residence  had  not  been  completed  by  the  Shire- 
burns,  though  it  is  a statement  often  made,  and  one  which  at 
first  sight  appears  self-evident,  is  doubtful  in  the  light  of  recent 
investigations,  which  rather  go  to  show  that  the  home  of 
Richard  Shirebum,  was  complete  on  the  plan,  and  that  a very 
noble  plan,  of  its  Elizabethan  architect,  who  however  looked  to 
the  building  being  doubled  by  a future  erection. 

These  remarks  are  enough  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Rimmer  does 
not  always  write  by  the  card.  But  for  a reader  who  is  glad  to 
learn  what  memorials  of  the  past,  or  rising  glories  of  the  future, 
may  be  met  with  in  quiet  corners,  these  pages  may  serve  to  open 
out  a new  field.  They  who  are  of  old  familiar  with  the  scene 
may  have  in  Stonyliurst  Illustrated  a memorial  of  youthful 
days ; and  if  they  love — as  what  old  man  does  not  ? — to  act  the 
censor,  they  may  correct  for  their  children’s  benefit  sundry  of  Mr. 
Rimmer's  statements,  or  explain  to  a matter-of-fact  friend  that 
his  engravings  are,  to  a certain  extent,  what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls 
idealized. 

Mr.  Rimmer  seems  to  have  a taste  for  the  ideal  and  th& 
picturesque,  and  to  wander  about  England  in  search  for  the 
thing  he  loves.  He  is  the  author  of  Our  Old  Country  Towns, 
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Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harroiv \ Aticient  English  Streets  and 
Homesteads , and  joint  author  of  Cluster  as  it  was . May  the 
day  be  far  distant  when  the  finest  thing  that  the  artist  can  find 
to  delineate  abodt  Mr.  Rimmer's  last  theme  shall  be 
“ Stonyhurst  as  it  was  ” 


8. — GOD  AND  REASON.1 

Monsignor  Preston's  Lectures,2  which  the  author  found  too 
abstruse  to  be  delivered  as  they  stand  to  a popular  audience, 
cover  the  ground  usually  traversed  by  the  seminarist  student  in 
the  philosophical  treatise  De  Deo . God's  Existence  and  Attri- 
butes, the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  form  the  subjects  of  demonstration.  We  notice  that  the 
Right  Rev.  Prelate  adopts  and  puts  in  the  first  place  St  Anselm’s 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God.  Much  controversy,  of  course, 
has  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  this  proof,  and  much  diversity  is 
to  be  found  in  its  statement,  involving  a greater  or  less  degree  of 
a posteriori  element  over  and  above  the  a priori . Still,  whatever 
the  cogency  of  the  first  argument,  others  follow  which  certainly 
are  available  to  make  good  the  conclusion  at  which  they  aim. 
But  in  these  and  in  other  demonstrations  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us,  the  less  instructed  reader  needs  the  caution 
that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  read  but  to  ponder ; and  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  proofs  makes  it  impossible  to  apprehend  fully 
their  force  till  the  mind  has  accustomed  itself  to  see  in  a light 
that  is  strange  to  faculties  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves  in 
things  sensible  rather  than  in  truths  so  purely  and  so  highly 
intellectual.  It  is  failure  at  first  sight  to  perceive  the  validity  of 
such  highly  metaphysical  reasoning  that  disgusts  many  with  the 
Theodicea  of  the  schools,  and  leads  them  too  readily  to  renounce 
all  hope  of  having  the  most  earnest  questionings  of  their  soul 
answered  from  that  quarter.  But  if  some  of  the  arguments 
used  are  a little  beyond  ordinary  inquirers,  there  are  plenty 
more  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all  thoughtful  persons. 
Take  for  instance  the  following  argument  from  the  mere  fact 
of  the  existence  of  right  and  wrong,  which  Monsignor  Preston 
borrows  from  Fr&nzelin — 

1 God  and  Reason . By  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  T.  S.  Preston,  V.G.  LL.D. 
&c.  New  York  : Robert  Coddington. 
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In  the  knowledge  of  a moral  law  absolutely  binding  men,  is  included 
at  least  a confused  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Supreme  principle  and 
end.  For  the  ultimate  reason  of  this  absolute  obligation  which  man 
naturally  recognizes  cannot  be  the  dignity  itself  of  human  nature,  as  the 
followers  of  Kant  would  say;  since  man,  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
absolute  obligation,  does  not  see  his  own  dignity  which  commands  him, 
but  his  dependence  upon  a superior  power  which  he  is  bound  to  obey. 
And  as  he  perceives  this  moral  obligation  to  which  every  rational 
creature  is  subject,  by  this  very  fact  he  beholds  the  existence  of  a 
Superior  in  whose  dominion  over  all  creatures  this  obligation  is  founded, 
and  at  least  obscurely  recognizes  Him  as  the  Supreme  Lord  to  whom 
he  owes  absolute  obedience.  So  the  Apostle  declares  that  the  heathen, 
by  the  same  light  of  reason  by  which  from  the  physical  order  the 
invisible  things  of  God  are  known,  also  know  the  moral  order  to  be  the 
law  of  God  absolutely  obliging  them  (p.  55). 

Monsignor  Preston’s  book  may  invite  some,  who  have  given 
up  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  again  to  renew  the  attempt,  and 
may  conduct  them  this  time  to  a successful  issue. 
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I.— BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Brother  Azarias,  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  is 
favourably  known  to  the  American  public  as  an  able  essayist  on 
educational,  literary,  and  philosophical  subjects.  The  pamphlet 
before  us1  contains  an  address  delivered  in  the  course  of  last 
year  to  the  senior  students  of  Rock  Hill  College,  Maryland. 
By  the  “Spiritual  Sense”  the  author  understands  that  supernatural 
habit  of  mind  which,  when  exercised,  issues  in  what  one  of  our 
old-fashioned  ascetical  writers  might  have  called  “a  lively 
apprehension  and  gust  of  spiritual  things.”  Brother  Azarias 
indeed  calls  the  spiritual  sense  a “faculty  of  the  soul,”  a 
terminology  which  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  strict  scholastic 
usage  : but  whether  it  be  called  a faculty  or  a function  or  a habit,' 
an  earnest  plea  for  a frequent  and  diligent  searching  of  the 
heart,  and  for  serious  and  constant  meditation  on  man’s  relations 
with  his  Creator,  can  never  come  amiss ; least  of  all  in  an  age 
which  seems  distinguished  by  a temper  that  all  but  worships 
material  progress  and  temporal  success.  After  dealing,  rather 
summarily  perhaps,  with  the  illogical  position  taken  up  by 
Agnostics,  and  after  enforcing  the  need  which  the  soul  exper- 
iences of  holding  fast  to  God  and  to  the  revealed  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  the  author  goes  on,  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
Essay,  to  develope  an  able,  interesting,  and  instructive  analysis 
of  the  Imitation  of  Christy  that  best  of  books,  next  after  the 
Gospels,  for  those  who  would  cultivate  the  spiritual  sense  in  its 
highest  form.  The  analysis  of  the  Imitation  is  prefaced  by  a 
short  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  its  author,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  late  Father  Dalgairns’s  historical  introduction  to 
Hilton’s  Scale  of  Perfection . If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
Brother  Azarias,  it  is  that  he  has  not  developed  his  subject  more 

1 The  Cult  us  of  the  Spiritual  Sense . By  Brother  Azarias.  New  York . 
Steiger  and  Co* 
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fully.  The  pamphlet  seems  a little  too  elaborate  for  an 
exhortation,  and  rather  crude  for  a finished  essay.  The  author 
gives  evidence  of  wide  and  thoughtful  reading,  but  the  range  of 
subjects  touched  upon  is  too  wide  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  in  the  compass  of  some  fifty  short  pages. . 

It  is  not  often  that  a modern  Latin  poem  calls  for  any 
special  notice,  but  one  which  has  lately  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Amsterdam  is  of  unusual  merit.  It 
tells  the  Biblical  story  of  Judith 2 in  Latin  hexameters,  and  the 
author,  M.  Esseiva,  a Swiss  poet,  evinces  a power  of  vivid  de- 
scription and  an  easy  grace  of  style  which  are  quite  Virgilian. 
His  classical  Latinity  shows  that  he  has  drunk  deeply  of  the 
founts  of  Helicon,  and  Jcnows  well  and  appreciates  the  poets  of 
the  golden  age  of  Rome.  “ II  n’y  a pas  un  coup  de  pinceau  que 
nous  voudrions  ajouter  ou  effacer.  Nous  ne  pouvons  qu’admirer 
et  jouir,  et  notre  critique  est  condamnde  au  mutisme,”  was  the 
critique  of  the  Prize  Committee.  The  paraphrase  of  Psalm  136, 
and  the  description  of  the  plundering  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  are 
excellent  instances  of  the  poet’s  poetic  and  descriptive  power 
respectively. 

We  have  received  three  plays,  suited  for  private  theatricals, 
lately  re-published  by  Mr.  Washbourne.  Shandy  Maguire 3 is 
already  well  known  as  . an  amusing  farce.  The  Duchess  Trans- 
formed* is  simple  and  easy  to  act,  and  we  feel  sure  would  take 
well  on  the  stage.  In  Filiola 5 there  is  more  need  of  good  acting 
and  more  room  for  it.  Both  these  two  comediettas  convey  an 
useful  moral,  and  can  be  recommended  to  convent  schools  and 
young  women’s  guilds  for  public  or  private  performances. 

The  dictum  of  Ecclesiastes,  “ Of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end”  (Eccles.  xii.  12),  applies  especially  to  Hebrew  Grammars 
which  issue  from  the  home  and  Continental  Press  in  greater 
numbers  than  the  grammars  of  any  other  language.  Of  these  a 
certain  proportion  deal  with  “the  Sacred  Tongue”  from  the 
higher  standpoint  of  comparative  philology,  of  the  hitherto 
ascertained  analogies  of  the  several  families  of  human  speech, 

2 Judiiha.  Carmen  Petri  Esseiva  proemio  aureo  donatum.  Amstilodami : apud 
Jo.  Mullemon. 

3 Shandy  Maguire , A Farce  in  Two  Acts.  By  San  Columhano.  London  : 
R.  Washbourne,  1884. 

4 The  Duchess  Transformed,  A Comedy  in  One  Act.  By  W.  H.  Anderdon,  S.J. 
London  : R.  Washbourne,  1884. 

5 Filiola,  A Drama  in  Four  Acts.  For  Young  Ladies.  London  : R.  Wash- 
bourne, 1884. 
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while  another  category  confines  itself  to  the  rudiments  of  the 
language  of  Inspiration.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  title,6  the  hand- 
book under  review  goes  no  further.  It  is,  however,  honourably 
distinguished  from  too  many  of  its  class  (ill-digested,  and  not 
always  accurate  compilations  by  mere  tyros  in  Hebrew),  by  its 
orderly  arrangement,  and  its  conciseness,  shown  throughout  to 
be  compatible  with  clearness  of  statement.  Appended  to  the 
Grammar  we  find  a graduated  series  of  Reading  Lessons  ex- 
tracted from  the  Pentateuch  and  i Samuel,  followed  by  a com- 
plete glossary. 

There  are  some  men  whose  fertility  of  mind  seems  inex- 
haustible, and  certainly  Father  Weninger  is  one  of  these.  In 
spite  of  increasing  labours  as  an  indefatigable  missioner  for 
many  years,  he  has  produced  a number  of  volumes  of  sermons 
and  other  valuable  and  edifying  works  which  seems  to  have  no 
end.  We  have  just  received  his  sermons  on  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment.7 They  are  full  of  beautiful  thoughts,  put  in  a clear, 
practical,  concise  form,  and  will  be  found  useful  by  priests  as 
well  as  people  in  suggesting  subjects  for  courses  of  sermons  on 
the  Blessed  Eucharist.  We  regret  that  Father  Weninger  has 
no  publishers  name  on  his  title-page.  It  must  necessarily 
injure  the  sale  of  his  books. 

If  Gerson  was  not  the  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  his 
little  book  on  Spiritual  Prayer 8 entitles  him  to  a high  place 
among  those  who  have  written  on  the  ways  of  perfection.  It  is 
full  of  holy  thoughts  useful  to  all  who  aim  at  advancement  in 
virtue,  and  of  practical  advice  which  bears  witness  to  the  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  the  author. 

Our  Holy  Father  Leo  the  Thirteenth  allows  no  opportunity 
to  escape  of  recommending  to  the  faithful  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis.  He  has  also  modified  to  some  extent  its  Rules  in 
order  to  make  it  suitable  to  the  present  day,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  its  substantial  unity.  An  American  son  of 
St.  Francis  has  recently  issued  a very  complete  manual  for  its 
members.9  It  will  serve  as  a very  suitable  prayer-book  for  all 

6 Rudiment  a Lingua  Hebraic  a Scholis  Public  is  el  Domestic  a Disci  pi itue  Brevis sime 
Accommodates.  Scripsit  Dr.  C.  H.  Vosen,  Retractavit,  Auxit,  Vim.  Emendatissima 
edidit  Dr.  Fr.  Kaulen.  Friburg. : Herder,  1884. 

7 Original  Short  and  Practical  Sermons  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  By 
Father  X.  Weninger,  S.J.  Sold  at  the  leading  book-stores.  Cincinnati,  1884. 

8 Practical  Guide  to  Spiritual  Prayer.  By  John  Gerson.  Literally  translated  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Austin.  London  and  Derby  : Richardson  and  Son. 

9 The  Seraphic  Guide.  A Manual  for  the  Members  of  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis.  New  York:  Benziger. 
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who  belong  to  the  Third  Order,  and  is  preceded  by  a history  of 
it  and  account  of  its  duties,  privileges,  and  rules. 

Simple  tales  for  children  are  always  welcome,  and  the  author 
of  Tyborne  has  just  published  a little  volume  of  stories  from  the 
French,10  the  simplicity  of  which  makes  them  very  suitable  for 
little  children.  They  are  told  in  easy  language,  have  a pleasant 
originality  about  them,  and  convey  a useful  moral  without 
moralizing. 


II.— MAGAZINES. 

The  spirit  of  the  day,  which  seeks  to  eliminate  all  super- 
natural interference  from  the  events  of  the  world,  is  exemplified 
in  an  attempt  recently  made  by  a leading  German  geologist  to 
prove  the  Deluge  to  have  been  a purely  natural  phenomenon,  a 
terrific  cyclone.  The  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  asserts, 
raised  by  an  earthquake,  inundated  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laack 
(July)  shows  that  this  theory  is  at  variance  with  the  traditions  of 
antiquity,  amongst  which  the  Deluge  holds  a most  prominent 
place,  and  which,  however  amongst  various  nations  they  may 
differ  as  to  its  physical  causes  and  attendant  circumstances, 
universally  bear  testimony  to  its  moral  character,  and 
corroborate  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  that  it  was  a Divine 
chastisement  for  human  guilt.  The  fact  that  different  forms  of 
unbelief,  while  they  repudiate  dogma  and  revelation,  still  affect 
to  have  each  some  religious  system  of  its  own,  is  an  undeniable 
tribute  to  the  deeplying  religious  convictions  of  mankind. 
Father  Langhorst  begins  a series  of  articles  on  the  so-called 
Religion  of  Agnosticism,  represented  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  which  is  a development  and  extension  of 
the  Positivism  inaugurated  by  Comte.  The  view  of  matrimony 
given  by  Moli&re’s  plays  is  anything  but  attractive  or  edifying. 
His  own  married  life  was  by  no  means  happy,  and  is  said  to 
have  suggested  the  motive  for  the  two  dramas : L'fcole  des  maris 
and  L'tcole  des  femmes . However  in  these  he  engages  the 
sympathy  of  his  audience,  as  the  Stimmen  points  out,  on  the 
side  of  the  faithless  flirt  rather  than  that  of  the  injured  husband, 

10  Lost , and  other  Tales  for  Children . Adapted  from  the  French  by  the  author  of 
Tyborne,  Ac.  London : Bums  and  Oates.  Granville  Popular  Library. 
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and  ignores  the  fact  that  conjugal  chastity  and  fidelity  arc 
virtues  which  must  be  based  upon  the  only  firm  foundation  of 
religious  principle.  Father  Baumgartner  contributes  a lively 
and  entertaining  account  of  his  impressions  of  Copenhagen 
where  he  made  a short  sojourn  last  year,  on  his  way  to  visit  the 
few  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles.  In  the 
capital  of  Denmark,  as  elsewhere,  he  tells  us,  Protestantism  as  a 
religion  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  each  man  for  the  most  part 
following  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  according  as  this  inclines 
him  towards  “ orthodox  opinions  ” or  complete  atheism. 

In  concluding  the  excellent  little  treatise  on  the  development 
of  doctrine  which  the  articles  in  the  last  three  numbers  of  the 
KatJiolik  constitute,  the  writer  points  out  that  the  definition  of 
dogma  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  refutation  of  existing 
heresies,  but  also  for  the  prevention  of  the  rise  of  future  errors, 
since  heresy  builds  on  what  is  dubious  and  capable  of 
misconstruction.  The  lamp  of  the  truth  must  burn  with  a clear 
and  steady  flame,  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a lighthouse  to  warn  mariners 
off  the  quicksands  and  a beacon  to  attract  wanderers  into  the 
haven  of  safety.  Dr,  Schmitz,  the  great  authority  on  penance, 
in  continuing  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  on  this  point, 
gives  some  details  as  to  the  punishments  formerly  inflicted  by 
the  Church  on  culprits  who  were  exempt  from  civil  jurisdiction. 
He  quotes  Gregory  the  Second,  who,  writing  to  the  Emperor 
Leo,  clearly  defines  the  difference  between  the  powers  and 
means  of  punishment  possessed  by  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  and  refers  to  imprisonment  in  the  diaconica  and 
catechumctiica , which  were  apparently  portions  of  the  Church 
where  delinquents  were  detained  until  admitted  to  reconciliation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  subsequent  to  the  seventh  century, 
imprisonment  formed  the  principal  ecclesiastical  punishment,  as 
we  find  the  Synods  and  Councils  decree  the  incarceration  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  with  more  or  less  severe  treatment,  of 
clerical  offenders  in  the  prisons  invariably  existing  in  all 
monastic  buildings,  or  which  were  at  the  entrance  of  Cathedral 
Churches,  juxta  ccclcsiam  cathedralem , ante  fores  ecclesier. 
Another  highly  interesting  article  speaks  of  the  honour  paid  to 
the  Gospels  above  all  other  canonical  scriptures  or  liturgical 
books.  Not  only  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  in  the  present 
day  is  the  book  of  the  Gospel  the  only  one  signed  with  the 
Cross,  kissed  by  the  priest,  and  incensed  (with  one  exception  the 
exultet  on  Holy  Saturday),  but  in  former  times  it  was  treated 
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with  singular  distinction.  Sic  audiamus  Evangeliutn  quasi 
prcesentem  Deum”  says  St.  Augustine,  and  no  book  was 
decorated  with  such  elaborate  art,  and  bound  in  such  expensive 
covers  as  the  MSS.  of  the  GospeL  It  was  kept  in  a case  of 
precious  metal,  no  one  was  permitted  to  touch  it  with  unwashed 
hands,  it  was  carried  in  procession  by  monks,  laid  on  an  altar  or 
throne  during  the  session  of  Councils.  The  early  Christians 
frequently  wore  pages  of  the  Gospel  about  their  persons  like  a 
scapular,  and  when  priests  were  buried  it  used  to  be  laid  on 
their  breasts  before  committing  them  to  the  tomb.  This  subject 
will  be  continued  in  the  following  issue  of  the  Katholik . 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (Nos.  817,  818)  comments  on  the  recent 
utterances  of  a member  of  the  Italian  Senate,  and  President  of 
the  Council  of  State,  who,  though  himself  a professing  Catholic, 
alleges  that  the  rights  claimed  for  the  Papacy  are  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  legal  authority  of  the  State,  and  therefore  at 
variance  with  the  Divine  precept : " Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's.”  The  Civiltd  shows  that  this  zealous 
statesman,  by  denying  all  independent  jurisdiction  to  the 
Church,  and  claiming  paramount,  if  not  exclusive  authority 
for  the  State,  sets  aside  the  latter  part  of  the  precept:  “‘And 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,”  and  ignores  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  legislation  established  by  Scripture,  con- 
firmed by  Councils,  enforced  by  Popes,  that  the  Church  in  the 
exercise  of  spiritual,  and  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  secular 
authority,  should  be  co-existent  and  independent  powers. 
Cuique  suum . But  the  Italian  Liberals  take  for  their 

maxim ; All  for  Caesar,  nothing  for  God.  The  claim  put 
forward  by  English  Freemasons  to  be  exempted  from  the 
condemnation  recently  fulminated  against  Freemasonry  under 
every  form  and  disguise  by  the  Holy  Father,  is  by  no  means 
acknowledged  by  the  Civiltd.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  how, 
even  if  religious  toleration  be  professed,  the  fact  of  belonging  to 
this  sect  is  a formal  act  of  apostacy  from  the  faith,  rendering  a 
man  ipso  facto  excommunicate,  and  to  declare  Freemasonry  to 
be  innocent  in  any  country  is  a grave  sin.  Moreover,  the  tables 
are  turned  upon  English  Freemasonry  with  a vengeance,  for 
it  is  alleged  to  be  especially  dangerous  and  malicious,  not 
only  because  the  sodality  was  founded  in  this  country,  so 
that  the  English  lodge  is  the  mother-house  whence  it  spread  to 
the  Continent,  but  as  possessing  a special  character  of  duplicity, 
one  of  its  tenets  being  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another. 
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English  agitators  are  stated  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
Continental  revolutions  by  proclaiming  universal  licence  and 
death  to  tyrants,  so  much  so  that  after  the  Reign  of  Terror  a 
Bill  was  passed  in  Parliament  abolishing  all  secret  societies  in 
Great  Britain.  Since  then  Freemasonry  has  assumed  a twofold 
being,  of  which  one  is  open  and  officially  recognized,  and  to  a 
great  extent  innocuous  to  the  public  peace.  An  historical 
article  treats  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  Babylon,  tracing  its 
downward  course  since  the  memorable  day  of  its  fall  through 
the  succeeding  ages,  until  the  proud  metropolis  of  Asia  totally 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  world.  Modem  research  is 
now  endeavouring  to  dispel  the  obscurity  which  wraps  its 
memory,  by  disinterring  the  shattered  monuments  of  its 
ancient  greatness  which,  undermined  by  the  sins  of  pride, 
cruelty,  and  idolatry,  met  with  so  swift  and  easy  an  over- 
throw. 
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Charles  Eason’s 

EDITIONS  OF 

CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

( Published  under  Episcopal  approbation .) 


The  Garden  of  the  Soul.  A Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercises 

and  Instructions.  Revised  and  improved.  Containing  all  additional  Devotions 
in  general  use.  Five  different  editions,  with  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
From  6d.  upwards. 

The  Key  of  Heaven.  Or,  a Manual  of  Prayer.  By  the  late 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  Murphy”,  Catholic  Bishop.  Containing  Indulgenced  Prayers,  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  and  other  Devotions.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
Six  different  editions.  From  6d.  upwards. 

The  Manual  of  Catholic  Piety.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Gaiian, 

O.S.A.  Revised  and  improved.  Containing  new  Prayers  and  Devotions  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Hymns,  &c.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Five 
different  editions.  From  6d.  upwards. 

The  Treasury  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  A New  Manual  of 

Prayer.  Containing  new  Litanies,  Acts  of  Devotion,  and  Indulgenced  Prayers 
in  honour  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  i8mo.  740  pages.  From  2s.  6d.  upwards. 

The  same,  with  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Abridged.  Royal  32mo.  is.  6d. 
upwards. 

The  Manual  of  Catholic  Devotion.  For  Private  Use,  and 

the  Services  of  the  Church.  481110.  With  and  without  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
From  4d.  upwards. 


The  Path  to  Paradise.  New  edition,  revised  and  improved. 

With  Illustrations  of  the  Mass,  Stations  of  the  Cross,  &c.  Three  different 
editions.  From  2d.,  4d.,  6d. 

Holy  Childhood.  A Book  of  Simple  Prayers  and  Instructions 

for  Little  Children.  Large  type  edition,  with  illustrations.  Royal  321110.  From  is. 
The  same.  Demy  321110.  6d.,  is.,  is.  6d, 

De  Segur’s  Works  for  Little  Children. 


1.  The  Child  Jesus. 

2.  On  Temptation  and  Sin. 

3.  On  Holy  Communion. 


4.  On  Prayer. 

5.  On  Confession. 

6.  On  Piety. 


In  paper  covers,  each  3d.  Cloth,  6d.  Complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Child’s  Book  of  the  Passion.  A Simple  Explanation  of  the 

Passion  of  our  Lord.  Paper  covers,  3d. ; cloth,  6d. 

Several  of  the  above  are  to  be  had  on  common  paper  for  cheap  distribution. 

Lists  to  be  had  on  application. 


Dublin  : CHARLES  EASON,  85,  Middle  Abbey  Street. 


The  trade  supplied  by  WILLIAMS  and  BUTLAND,  13,  Duke  Street, 
West  Smithfield,  London;  and  COCHRAN  and  Co.,  32,  Cable  Street, 
Liverpool. 
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